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ture Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
[1933]. 526 pp 12^ $0 80. 

Wielands Gesammelte Schriften. Hrsg. 
von der Deutschen Kommission der Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Erste Abteilung: Werke, 
Elfter Band. Beriehte der Herausgeber zum 
ersten bis zehnten Band, 1. Heft; Bericht 
und Register zum neunten Band Der goldne 
Spiegel, -Singspiele und kleine Dichtungen 
1772-1775 von Wilhelm Kurrelmeyer. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1932. 114 pp, 
M. 5.60, 

Wohlrahe, W. — ^Die Freiheitskriege. 1. Bd. 
In Lied und Geschichte. 2. Bd. Im Spiegel 
der Roman- u. Dramenliteratur. Leipzig : 
Durr’sche Buchh. [1933]. 327, 328 pp , each 
vol. M. 3. 

Zaehle, Barbara.— Knigges Umgang^ mit 
Menschen und seine Vorlaufer. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Gesellschaftsethik. [Bei- 
trage zur neueren Literaturgesch H. 22], 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. viii, 239 pp. M, 9. 

Zausmer, Otto. — Grillparzers Lyrik als 
Ausdruck seines Wesens. Mit F6r derung uer 
Grillparzer-Ges. gedruckt. Wien^ Leipzig: 
Deutscher Verlag f. Jugend und Volk [1933]. 
168 pp. M. 3.50. 

Ziemendorff, Ingeborg.— Die Metapher bei 
den weltlichen Lyrikern des deutschen 
Barok. Diss. [Germanische Studien. H. 135], 
Berlin: Ebering, 1933. 142 pp. M. 5.60. 

FRENCH 

Alhalat, A.— G. Flaubert et ses amis. 
Paris: <Euvre reprs., 1933. 266 pp. Fr, 6. 
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Alembert, d^ — Discours prelim, de TEncy” 
clopedie, 6d. A.-V. Fieri e. Parts: Hatier, 

1932. 80 pp. 

Allard, L. — La Com4die de Moeurs en Fr. 
au XIXe s T. II. 1815-30. Pa/ris: Hacbette, 

1933. Fr. 12. 

Antoine. — Le Th^dtre. Paris: Eds. de 
France, 1932. 516 pp. Fr. 25. 

Balzac. — ^Le Cat6cMsme social, precedd de 
Fai'ticle “ Du Grouvernement moderne, dd. B. 
Guyou. Pans: Eenaissance du Livre, 1933. 

222 pp. 

La Peau de cliagnn, ed. M. Allem, 

Parts : Gamier, 1933. xxx + 463 pp. Fr. 9, 

Baldensperger, F. — ^Alfred de Vigny. Parts : 
Belles Lettres, 1933. Fr. 12. (Etudes fr.) 

Batiifol, L. — La Vie de Paris sous Louis 
XIII. Pans: Calmann-Ldvy, 1932. 255 pp. 

Berlet, C. — Stanislas de Guaild, Mage et 
poete (1861-97). Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1933. 18 pp. Fr. 6. 

Bisson, L. A. — Le Romantisme litt. au 
Canada fr. Parts: Droz, 1933. 285 pp. 

Fr. 36. 

Blinkenberg, A. — L'Odre des mots en fr. 
mod. II. Copenhagen: Levin and Munks- 
gaard, 1933. 241 pp. 

Bocquet, L, — ^Autour d’Albert Samain. 
Pans: Mercure de Fr., 1933. 244 pp. Fr. 12. 

Bor, Marie. — Balzac centre Balzac. Paris: 
FEglantine, 1933. 80 pp. 

Bniyere, J. — ^Hist. litt. des gens de mdtier 
en Fr, Parts: Jouve, 1932. 264 pp. Fr 15. 

Cap-alho, R. de. — ^Rabelais et le rire de la 
Renaissance. Paris: Kazan, 1932. 256 pp. 
Fr. 3.50. 

Gazes, A. — Grimm et les encyclopddistes. 
Paris: Presses univ., 1933. 408 pp. Fr. 40. 

Chacornac, C. — ^Aliscans, chanson de geste 
du 13e s. Paris: Lanore, 1933. 256 pp. 

Fr. 12. 

Cheneviere, J. — La Comtesse de S4gur. 
Paris: Nouv. Rev. crit., 1932. 223 pp. 

Fr. 15. 

Clavie, M. — Un grand feivain r^giona- 
liste: Emile Pouvillon (1840-1906). Paris: 
Mercure universel, 1933. 57 pp. Fr. 10. 

Cohen, G. — ^Essai dTxplication du Cime- 
tidre marin; preface de P. Valery. Paris: 
Nouv, rev. fr., 1933. 115 pp. Fr. 12. 

Corneille. — Qinna, <§d A. Cordier, Paris : 
Delagrave, 1933. 112 pp. 

Horace, 4d. A. Cordier. IMd., 1933. 

126 pp. 

Cyrano de Bergerac.— -L’ Autre Monde, 

F. Lachdvre. Paris: Gamier, 1932. Ixvi 4- 
325 pp. Fr.l2. 

Debes, M.— L’opuscule de Fontenelle inti 


tule: de FOriginc des fables. Paim: Le- 
roux, 1933. 20 pp. Fr. 5. 

Delacour, A. — Pascal et noire temps. 
Parts: Messein, 1033. 160 pp. Fr. 15. 

Desbordes-Valmore, M. — Poesies com- 
pletes, M. B. GuOgand. T. 2. Pa^is: Eds. 
du Trianon, 1932. 417 pp. 

Des Granges, Ch,-M. — Les Poetes fr. 
(1820-1920). Pam: Hatier, 1932, 510pp. 

Les Ronianeiers fr. (1800-1930). 

/btd., 1932. 576 pp. 

Des Granges, Ch.-M. et Towles, Oliver.*— 
Hist, de la civilisation fr. Mew York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1933. xxi + 473 pp. $2.75. 

Drain, H. — ^Nietzsche et Gide Paris : Eds, 
de la Madeleine, 1932. 259 pp. Fr. 15. 

Dumesnil, R. — Guy de Maupassant. Paris : 
Cohn, 1933. xii -f 252 pp. Fr, 20. 

Dunan, R. — ^La philosophic de R. Boylesve. 
Parts: le Divan, 1933. 104 pp. Fr. 18. 

Dupire, N. — Jean Molinet, la vie, les 
oeuvies. 2 vol Parts: Droz, 1933. 370 + 
145 pp. Fr. 50. 

Etude crit. des ms. et <*ds, des poe- 
sies de J. Molinet. 1032, 146 pp. 

Durry, M. J. — En marge des Mthnoires 
d’outre-Tombe. Paris: le Divan, 1933. 160 
pp. Fr 30. 

La Vieillesse de Chateaubriand 

(1830-48). 2 vol. Ibid,, ms, 600 -f 548 

pp. Fr. 120. 

Ehrhard, J. E. — ^Le Roman fr. depuis Mar- 
cel Proust. Paris: Nouv. Rev. crit., 1933. 
256 pp. Fr. 12. 

Escholier, R. — ^La Place royale et V. Hugo. 
Parts: Firmin-Didot, 1933. 195pp. Fr. 15. 

Fabureau, H. — G. Apollinaire, son oeuvre. 
Paris : FTouv. Rev, crit., 1932. 96 pp. 

Ferval, Cl. — ^Mme Du DelTand. Parts: 
Fayard, 1933. 415 pp. Fr. 15. 

Frejlich, H.— Flaubert d'apr^B sa corre- 
spondance. Parts: Malf^re, 1933. 504 pp. 

Fr. 50. 

Fromentin. — Dominique, 4d C. Navare. 
Pam: Larousse, 1933. 185pp. 

Gastard, J. — Chateaubriand. La Jeunesse 
de Rene. Paris: Larcher, 1933. 300 pp. 

Fr. 18. 

Gautier, P. — ^Mme de Sta^l et HapoMon. 
Paris: Plon, 1933. 320 pp. Fr. 15. 

Gautier, Th. — ^Les Grotesques, (id A.-V. 
Pierre. Paris: Hatier, 1932. 80 pp. 

Hist, du Romantisme, 4d. L. Vin- 
cent. Ibid,, 1930, 64 pp. 

Gide, Andre. — CEuvres completes, 4d. L. 
Martin-Chauffier. 3 vol. Pans: Nouv. Rev. 
fr,, 1933. xxi + 548 + xiii + 496 + xiv + 
564 pp. 
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Goncourt, E. et J. — La du Barry. Ed. de- 
finitive, publ. Acad. Goncourt. Pam : Elam- 
marion, 1933. 190 pp. 

Gnllet, Cl. — ^Un grand vigneron, Lamar- 
tine. 40 letties inedites. Farts: Vitte. Fr. 15. 

Holzlieuer, A. — Neue Beitrage zur Ge- 
scliiclite der Entstehung, Funktion, syntak- 
tischen Verwendnng und Benennung des sog. 
“ Teilungs-Artikels ’’ ( article partitif ) im 
Franzosisclien. Diss. Gottingen, 1930. xvi 
+ 123 pp. 

Jean d^ Arras,— Meiusine, ed. L. Stouff. 
Dijon: Universite de D., 1932. xiii -f 337 pp. 
Fr. 30. 

Knllmer, Gerard, and Thelin. — Fr. Vocab. 
drill bk. Syracuse: Kramer, 1933. 24 pp. 

Lacour, Leopold. — Les mattresses de 
Moli^re. Prdf. de Maurice Donnay. Farts: 
Malfere, 1932. xii + 320 pp. Fr. 15. 

La Fontaine. — Fables, Contes et Kouvelles 
ed. Pilon, Groos et Schiffnn. Farts : la 
Pieiade, 1932. x + 753 pp. Fr. 48. 

Lanson, G. — ^Montesquieu. Farts: Alcan, 
1932 208 pp. Fr. 15. 

Lemonnier, L. — Edgar Poe et les pontes fr. 
Parts: Nouv. Rev. crit., 1932. 256 pp. Fr. 12. 

Maupassant. — Eiglit Short Stories, ed. D. 
S. Blondheim. Neto York: Macmillan, 1933. 
189 pp. $1.25. 

Mockel, A. — Emile Verhaeren. Paris: 
Mercure de Fr., 1933. 256 pp. Fr. 12. 

Moliere. — Le Malade imag., ed. G. Mauger. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1933. 128 pp. 

Montaigne. — Essais, ed. Strowsld, Gebelin 
et Villey. T. 5. Lexique et index par P. 
Villey et G. Norton. Bordeaux: Pech, 1933. 
ix + 729 pp. 

Moreau, P, — ^La Conversion de Chateau- 
briand. Pam: Alcan, 1933 240 pp. Fr. 15. 

Musset.— CEuvres choisies, ed crit. de J. 
Thomas et M. Berveiller. Paris: Hatier, 
1932. 701 pp. 

Poesies compL, ed. M. Allem. Paris: 

la Pieiade, 1933. 733 pp. Fr. 48. 

Porche, Fr. — ^Verlaine, tel quhl fut. Paris : 
Flammarion, 1933. 448 pp. Fr. 18. 

Porcher, J. — Catalogue des ms. de Bossuet 
de la collection H. de Rothschild. Paris: 
Emile-Paul freres, 1932. xXiv + 109 pp. 

Pradel, G. — ^Mme de Sevigne en Provence. 
Montlugon: Impr. du Centre, 1932. 216 pp. 

Quinel et Montgon. — Cyrano de Bergerac 
et ses amis. Paris: Nathan, 1933. 191pp. 
Fr. 11. 

Racine — ^Esther, ed J. Dumar^ay. Paris : 
Delagrave, 1933. 108 pp. 

Port-Royal. Etabli par G. True. 

Pam: Belles Lettres, 1933. 250 pp, Fr. 20. 
Regnier, H. de. — ^Faees et Profils. Sou- 


venirs sur Villiers de ITsle-Adam, Laforgue, 
Mallarme. Parts: J. Bernard, 1931. 89 pp. 
Rice, H. C. — Le Cultivateur americain, 
etude sur la vie de Saint- John de CrSvecosur. 
Parts: Champion, 1933. 264 pp. Fr. 42, 

(Bibl. de la RLC.) 

Riotor, L. — Barbey d’Aurevilly, Parts: 
Messein, 1933. 128 pp. Fr. 10. 

Roman de la Rose, ed. M. Gorce. Paris: 
Aubier, 1933. 255 pp. Fr. 18. 

Rousseau. — Confessions. Reveries. Ed. L. 
Martm-Chauffier. Parts: la PMiade, 1933. 
X H- 800 pp. Fr. 48. 

Royer, L. — Bibliog. stendhalienne, 1930-1. 
Grenohle: Allier, 19^32. 22 pp. 

Saint-Ren6, M. — Un grand poete: Ed- 
mond Martin. Parts: Grande libr. univ., 
1932. 59 pp. Fr. 7. 

Sand, George. — La Mare au diable et 
Frangois le Champi, ed. S. Rocheblave. Paris : 
Larousse, 1932. ix -f 196 pp. Fr. 10. 

La Petite Fadette, dd. S. Rocheblave. 

Ibid., 1932. 208 pp. Fr. 10. 

La Marquis de Villemer, ed. S. Roche- 
blave. Ibid,, 1932 231 pp. Fr. 10. 

La Mare au diable, M. L. Vincent. 

Ibid,, 1931. 79 pp. 

La Petite Fadette, 4d. L. Vincent. 

Ibid,, 1932. 127 pp. 

Schwob, R. — ^Le vrai drame d^A. Gide. 
Parts: Grasset, 1932. 349 pp. 

Seilliere, E. — Le Romantisme et la 
Morale. Parts: Nouv. Rev, crit., 1932. 272 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Le Romantisme et la Politique. Ibid,, 

1932. 258 pp. Fr. 15. 

Le Romantisme et la Religion. Ibid,, 

1932. 256 pp. Fr. 15. 

Stendhal. — Journal, ed. Debraye et Royer. 
Vols. II et III. Parts: Champion, 1932. 
525 + 512 pp. 

M41anges de litt., 6d. H. Martineau. 

3 vol. Paris: le Divan, 1933. 378 -}- 363 

-f 447 pp 

Tchemerzine, A. — Bibliog. d’4ds. d’auteurs 
fr, des XVe-XVIIIe s. Vols. V et VI. Parts: 
Marcel P14e, 1932. 484 -I- 486 pp. 

Thieme, H. P. — Essais sur la Civilisation 
fr. Farts: Droz, 1933. 182 pp. Fr. 15. 

Villey, P. — Les Essais de Montaigne. 
Parts: Malffere, 1932. 181 pp. Fr. 12. 

Violet, E. — ^Le Patois de Cless^ en Mdeon- 
nais. Lexique et textes. Parts: Dalloz, 
1932. 144 pp. 

Wilma-Holsboer, S. — ^L’Hist. de la mise en 
sc^ne dans le th^tre fr. de 1600 k 1657. 
Parts: Droz, 1933. 330 pp. Fr. 50. 

Zevaes, A. — Jules Valles. Son oeuvre. 
Paris: Nouv. Rev. exit., 1932, 84 pp. Fr. 9. 
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ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — ^ Maria Stuarda. Tra- 
gedia m cinque atti Con introduzione e 
note di A Avancim Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1932 98 pp. L, 2.75. (Collana di culiura 

classica.) 

Aiiqno Lenzi, L. — Domenico Carbone 
Grio. Reggio Galahria : Tip. “ Fata Mor- 
gana,” 1932. 32 pp. (Mumcipio di Eeggio 
Calabria; letture inensili alia Bibhoteca 
comiinale.) 

AHodoli, E. — Storia della letteratuia ita- 
liana, ad uso dei licei classic! e delle persone 
colte. Milano-Palermo : E. Sandron, 1932. 
536 pp. L. 22. 

Amendola, A., e Caracciolo, M. — 2000. 
Arte, letteratura, teatro futurista, Movi- 
mento futurista di Puglia. Ninnero unico, 
diretto da — . Ba^^: S. E. T., Soc. edit, 

tipografica, 1932. 46 pp. L. 5. 

Antona-Traversi, C. — Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio. Curriculum vitae. Vol, T: 1863-1910. 
Roma: Casa del libro, 1932. 204 pp. L. 12. 

Asinelli, P. — ^L’amore, I’odio, il dolore nel 
Ganzoniere di Cecco Angiolieri. Bohhio: 
Tip. A Belloccbio, 1932. 31 pp. 

Barillari, B>, — Motivi di cntica. Bari- 
Roma: F. Casini e figlio, 1932. 88 pp 

Bassi, Ottavia. — Gasparo Gozzi. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1932 175 pp. L. 7.50. 

Biancbi, L. — Due accademici Salodiani del 
cinqueeento: Bongianni Gratarolo, Giuseppe 
Milio Voltolina. Brescia: Scuola tip. Figli 
di Maria Immacolata, 1927. 62 pp. 

Bozzi, C. L, — Una lettera inedita del 
Metastasio al conte Sigismondo d’Attans di 
Gorizia. O-orisiia: Tip. Paternolli, 1932. 
11 pp, (Kozze De Einaldini-Zancan, 1932.) 

BraccOy Roberto. — pazzi di — . Giudizi e 
appunti di scienziati, di critici, di cronisti. 
Palermo: E. Sandron, 1933. 61 pp. L. 1. 

Brognoligo, G. — Matteo Bandello; 1485- 
1561. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 122 
pp. It. 5 25. ( Scrittori italiani con notizie 

storicbe e analiai esteiiche. ) 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo.~Le Eime. Con 
prefazione e note di A. Foratti. Milano: 
E. Caddeo e C., 1931. 175 pp. L. 4. (Col- 
lezione universale di letteratura, arti e 
scienze, no. 24-25.) 

Buonocore, 0. — ^La Madonna nella Divina 
Commedia. RapoU: Tip. Portosalvo, 1932. 
44 pp. (Biblioteca de cultura” XIII, 
no. 144.) 

La porta delFlnferno. Porto 

d'IscUa: Tip. delTisola dTscMa, 1931, 39 
pp. (Biblioteca de '"La cultura,” no. 141.) 

Busetto, N. — Scrittori dTtaba. Opere 
scelte, mterpretate e inquadrate nella storia 
dell’estetica, del gusto e della letteratura, 
da — . Vol. IV, parte 2a: II Eisorgimento 


e I’eta del Carducei; Pascoli, D’Annunzio o 
la letteratuia contemporanea. Roma: Al- 
briglii, Segati e C., 1932. xi + 382 pp. L. 12. 

Calvi, B. — II canto V dellTnfenio iielle 
versioni Slovene. Torino: Soc- edit. Inter- 
nazionale, 1932 102 pp. L. 15. 

Calzom, A.—Pei la storia di alcuiu minoi i 
teatri milanesi. Milano: Allien e Lacroix, 
1932. 69 pp L. 10. 

Carducci, Giosu^. — Eime nuove. Con 
note di A. Albertazzi e E. Serra. Bologna: 
N. Zanicbelli, 1932. 422 pp. L. 9. 

Carrara, E. — Da Eolando a Morgante. 
Torino: Ediz. de “ L’enna,” 1932. 230 pp. 

L. 20. 

Catania letteraria. A cura della Rivista 

del Comune” (VI Ficra del Hbx'o; 1932, 
X). Catania: Tip. “II popolo di Sicilia,” 
1932. 76 pp. L. 3. 

Cavalcanti, Guido. — Eime, Edizione rap- 
pezzata fra le rovine. Cenova: Ediz. Mai- 
sano, 1931. 4to., 56 -f xvi + 56 pp. L, 75, 

Cavallotti, Felice. — Poesie scelte. Con 
biografia. Milano: Casa edit. Sonzogno, 

1931. 109 pp. L. 1.20. (Biblioteca uni- 
versale, no. 90.) 

Cielo d^Alcamo. — La canzone, tradotta in 
versi siciliani da G. Mirabella. Almmo: 
“La folgore,” 1932. 31 pp. L. 2. 

Consiglio, A. — Edoardo Scarfoglio ed altri 
studi romantici Lanoiano: G, Carabba, 

1932. 214 pp, L. 15. 

Cossar Ranieri, M, — B’olklore goriziano. 
L’amoie e le nozze dei contadini. Gorizia: 
Tip. G. luccbi, 1932. 14 pp. 

D^Ancona, A., e Bacci, 0. — ^Manuale della 
letteratuia italiana, riordinaio e annotato 
pei licei da M. Sterzi. Vol. I e II. Firenze: 
G. Barbara, 1932. 2 vols., viii -f 089; 1071 
pp. L. 16; 18, 

D^Azeglio, Massimo (TaparelH).— Ettore 
Fieramosca o La dislida di iJarletia, a cura 
di G. Culcasi. Messina: G. Principato, 1932. 
xii + 224 pp. L. 6. ( Classici italiani e 

stranieri, no. 36.) 

De-Bernardis Lazzaro, Maria. — La leg- 
genda di Turandot, Note di storia lettera- 
ria. Genova: G. B. Marsano, 1932, 163 

pp. L. 10. 

De Blasi, Jolanda. — Itinerarii amorosi 
d’ltalia. Firenze: Casa edit. “Nemi,” 
1932. 89 pp. L. 5, (Visioni spirituali 

dTtalia, ) 

De Bosis, L, — The Golden Book of Italian 
Poetry, Cbosen and edited by , With a 
foreword by G* N. Trevelyan, Annotated 
edition. Rfm Jorh: Oxford University 
Press, 1933. xxxii + 319 pp. $2.00. 

De MaldiS, E.“-^Btica ed estetica Manzo- 
niana. Lezioni sui “ Promessi Sposi.” 
Bancasciano Pesa: Tip. F.lli Stianti, 1932. 
216 pp. L, 12. 
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De Sanctis, F. — Saggio entaco sul Petrarca, 
A cura di N. Cortese. Volume unieo. NapoU: 
A. Morano, 1932. xii *4- 293 pp. L 10. 

Gli scrittori d’ltalia, Antologia critica 

a ciira di N. Coitese Volume primo II 
Duecento e il Trecento. Napoh: A Morano, 
1932. 306 pp. L 10. 

De Simone, S. — Cesare Balbo; 1789-1853, 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 122 pp. 

L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con notizie 
storiclxe e analisi estetiehe.) 

Della Massea, A. — Luigi Barzini. Roma: 
A. F. Formlggmi, 1932. 168 pp. L, 10. 

Doni, Anton Francesco. — Le piO belle pa- 
gine, scelte da M. Puccini. Milano-Roma: 
Treves-Treceani-Tumminelli, 1932. xiv -f* 
305 pp. (Le piu belle pagine degli scrittori 
italiani scelte da scrittori viventi, no. 58.) 

D^Ovidio, F. — Versificazione romanza. 
Poetica e poesia medioevale. NapoU: A. 
Guida, 1932. 2 vols., 317, 322 pp. L. 40. 

(Opere, no. 9, 9®.) 

Eta, V, eroica del “Guerin MescMno.” 
Col proemio di Polifilo. Milano: A. Cor- 
dani, 1932. 105 pp. L. 8. 

Fago, Lilia. — Leonardo. Roma: Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1932. 185 pp. L. 6. 

Fichera, F. — I poeti del popolo siciliano. 
A cura di — . Vol. II, Mvlano: Ediz. “ Cor- 
baccio,” 1932. 411 pp. L. 15. 

Forino, M. — Origins e sviluppo della poe- 
sia civile in Italia. Dalla Divina Comme- 
dia al Romanticismo. Avelhno: Stab tip. 
Labruna, 1932. 28 pp. 

Fratini, D. — ^Estetica letteraria di Mazzini. 
Bologna-Raema: “Polemica,” 1932. 182 pp. 
L. 7. 

Gambarin, G. — ^Niecold Tommaseo; 1802- 
1874. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
131 pp, L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storicbe e analisi estetiche.) 

Gerbi, A.— La politica del Romanticismo. 
Le origin!. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1932. 
vii 4- 257 pp. L. 18. (Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, no. 220.) 

Giovanni da Calvoli, — ^Le meditazioni della 
vita di Gristo di un frate minore del secolo 
XIV. A cura di F. Sarri. Milano: “Vita 
e pensiero,” 1933. xxx + 386 pp. L, 10. 
'(Biblioteca ascetica, IX.) 

Goldoni, Carlo. — Commedie scelte. Vo- 
lume primo : Un curioso accidente. La 
sposa sagace. I rusteghi. II ventaglio. 
GTinnamorati. Le baruffe chiozzotte. Vo- 
lume secondo; La locandiera. II cavaliere 
di spirito. Sior Todero brontoton. La bot- 
tega del caff^. II burbero benefico. La casa 
nova. Milano: Sonzogno, 1931. 2 vols , 335, 
346 pp. L. 8. (Biblioteca elassica economica, 
ni. 40 e 42.) 

Corrispondenza diplomatica inedita. 


A cura e con prefazione di R. Di Tucci. 
Milano-Roma : Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 
1932. 2^0 pp. L. 15. (Collezione Biografie 
ed epistolari, no. 3 ) 

Guzzo, A. — I dialoglii del Bruno. Torino: 
Ediz. de “ L’erma,” 1 932. . 206 pp. L, 18. 

Ignudi, S. — L’eucaristia in Dante Ve- 
nezia: Libreria Emiliana, 1932. 94 pp. L. 5. 

Jacona, C. — ^Veccbi e nuovi poeti e scrittori 
dTtalia. Siracusa: “La Siciliana,” 1932. 
322 pp. L. 18. 

Juba, G. — ^La donna nella lirica italiana 
delle origini. Catanzaro: Tip. edit. “ Bru- 
zia,’’ 1932. 16 pp. 

Landogna, F.— Saggi di analisi estetica. 
Coordinati alio studio della letteratura 
italiana, da — . NapoU: A. Morano, 1932. 
viii ~|- 554 pp. L 18. 

Leonardo da Vinci. — Scritti scelti, inclu- 
savi la Vita scritta da Giorgio Vasari. In- 
troduzione e commento di A. Dobelli. Milano : 

C. Signorelli, 1932. 151 pp. L. 7. (Scrittori 
italiani e stranieri, no. 37.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Pensieri. Moralisti 
greci. Volgarizzamenti e scritti vari a cura 
di A. Donati. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 
1932. 376 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori dTtalia, 

no. 141.) 

Lipparini, G. — Crestomazia italiana per i 
licei; con introduzioni, giudizi, analisi esfe- 
tiche di Vol. Ill: II secolo XIX. Mi- 
lano: C. Signorelli, 1932. xvi + ^43 pp. 
L. 17. 

Machiavelli, Kiccold. — ^Le commedie: La 
Mandragola j Clizia. Introduzione e note di 

D. Guerri. Torino : Unione tip. edit, torinese, 
1932. Ixiii -f 142 pp. L. 7. (Collezione di 
classic! italiani con note; Ila serie, no. 39.) 

Marcellusi, E. — Sui rostri. Saggi letterari 
su Dante, Manzoni ecc. Lanoiano : G. 
Garabba, 1932. 224 pp. L. 8. 

Marche, S. — ^11 vicario di provyisione dei 
“ Promessi Snosi ’’ : Lodovico Melzi. Milano : 
U. Hoepli, 1932. 228 pp L. 12. 

Martini, M. M. — Santi, poeti ed eroi: 1917- 

1931. Conferenze. G-enova: G. B Marsano, 

1932. 234 pp. L. 10. 

Monti, Vincenzo. — ^La Bassvilliana. ^ Saggio 

introduttivo e commento di B. Bevilacqua. 
Torino: Society, edit, internazionale, 1932, 
xlviii -f 110 pp. L. 5. (Scrittori italiani 
commentati per le scnole.) 

Oxiba, A. — ^Machiavelli. Firenze : “ Xemi,” 
1932. 64 pp. L. 5. (Novissima enciclopedia 
monografica illustrata, no 26.) 

Pascale, L. — II dialetto Manfredoniano, 
ossia dizdonario dei vocaboli usati dal popolo 
di Manfredonia, con resplicazione del signi- 
ficato di essi. Firenze: I. Conti, 1931. 135 
pp. L. 5. ^ 

Porena, M.— -La mia Lectura Dantis. In- 
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ferno: II regno della pena eterna, IX-XVII- 
XXVI-XXX. Purgatorio : III-IV-VI-XV- 
XVI -XXII. Paradiso : III -XXIII -XXV- 
XXXII. Napoli: A. Guida, 1932. 418 pp. 
L. 18. 

Pozzoli, U. — Frammenti di vita Lecchese 
A cura di A. Gilardi. Lecco: Scuola tip. 
edit. deirOrfanotrofio, 1932. 350 pp. L. 12. 

Pucini, Anna Maria. — II sense della morte 
nei “ Sepoleri del Foscolo. Volterra: 
Tip. C. Confortmi, 1932. 20 pp. L. 2.50. 

Papisardi, Mario. — Sclierzi. Veisi Sici- 
lian!. A cura di A. Tomaselli. Gaiarna: 
Casa edit. ^'Etna/’ 1933. 103 pp. L. 6. 

(Collana storica, letterana e folklorica 
siciliana: usi^ costumi, arte^ poesia e storia 
della Sicilia, no. 1.) 

Restori, V. — Contro corrente Note criti- 
clie e discussioni intorno a le origini della 
lingua italiana Vol. II e III. Maniova: 
Tip. “La stampa"^ di 0. Peroni, 1932. 2 

vols., 241, 268 pp. L. 20. 

Schwagerl Zuppini Fasanotti, Luisa. — 
Leiclitfacsliclie Anleitung zur Erleinung der 
italienischen Sprache. III. Teil: Zeitworter. 
Mailand: A. Molinari, 1932. 168 pp. 

Valania, Maria. — L^abb4 Galiani et sa 
correspondance avec Madame D’Epinay. 
Milano: S. a. “Bdizioni commerciali,’’ 1932. 
96 pp. (These pour le doctorat d’univer- 
sitd, lettres, soutenue devant la faculty des 
lettres de PUniversit4 de Besangon.) 

Valeri, N. — Campanella. Roma: A, F, 
Formigg ini, 1931, 107 pp. (Profili, no. 115.) 

VIrady, E. — L^Ungheria nella letteratura 
italiana. Conferenza tenuta alia r. Ac- 
cademia d’Ungheria di Roma. Roma: Isti- 
tuto per TEuropa orientale, 1932. 53 pp. 

L 5. ( Pubblicazioni delFIstituto per FEu- 

ropa orientale; serie I, letteratura, arte, 
filosofia, no. 23.) 

SPANISH 

Bertrin de Heredia, V. — ^Los manuscritos 
del Maestro fray Francisco de Vitoria^ Tn- 
lenoia: 1932 240 pp. 12 ptas. (Biblioteca 

de Tomistas Espaftoles, IV.) 

Briones Ortun, J, — En torno a Balmes, 
Bilbao: Aldus, 1933. 320 pp, 

Bruno, Fr. — Saint John of the Cross. Ed. 
by Fr. B. Zimmerman. Intr. by J. Maritain. 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1932. xxxii + 
495 pp. 

Camacho Padilla, J, M. •— Gramdtica 
espafiola. Segunda ed. aumentada. 2 vols. 
Odrdoha: E. Sanchez, 1932. 202 y 174 pp. 
12 ptas. 

Cervantes, — Cinco novelas ejemplares. Ed. 
por J. Sum Benages. 2 vols. Barcelona: 
Edit. Orbis, 1932. 180 y 207 hojas, 225 ptas, 

Cortes, H, — Cartas de relacidn de la con- 
quista de Mexico. 2 vola Madrid: Espasa- 


Calpe, 1932. 240 and 248 pp. 8 ptas. (Viajes 
cl^sicos, ) 

Cotarelo Valledor, A. — Encol do nome de 
Martin Codax. ; N6s, 1933. 22 pp. 

Esentores de Chile. — Soloccibn y notas de 
E. Solar Correa. Epoca colonial. Siglo XIX, 
vols. Santiago de Gfyile: imp. Universiiaria. 
123 and 248 pp. 

Figueiredo, F. de. — Las dos Espailas. 
Santiago de Compostela: Universidad de 
Santiago, 1933 295 pp. 

Froissart, J. — Clironiques de . . . Troisi^me 
livre, publie pour la Society de FHistoirc de 
la France, pai L Miroi. Tomo XI I, 1356- 
1388. Pans: Champion, 1931. Ixxvii -|- 
391 pp. 

Gimdnez Caballero, E. — Genio de Espaiia. 
Mad/nd: Tails, grfifs. E. Ginifuiez Moreno, 
341 pp. 

Girard, A. — La rivalite commercialc et 
maritime entre Seville et Cadix Jusqu'li la 
fin du XVIII« si'4cle. Paris: 1932 xvi -j- 
120 pp. 18 frs. (De la Bibl. de FEcole des 
Hautes Etudes Hispaniques.) 

Jimenez, J. R. — Poesia en prosa y verso 
(1902-1932). Escogida por Zenobia Cam- 
prubi. Madrid: Edit. Signo, 1932. 133 pp. 
^25 ptas. 

Kullmer, C. J., Aikin, E. D. and E, 
Thellin. — Spanish Vocabulary Drill Book. 
Ri/raouse, V. y. Kramer, 1933. 24 pp. $0.40. 

Larra, M. J. de. — ^Vita spagnuola delFOtto- 
cento. Articoli scelti Testo, con traduzione 
e commento di A Gasparetti. Palermo : Ed. 
Ando (s, a.). 4 Is. 

Lo Cascio Loureiro, H. — ^Historia de Ma- 
drid (Episodios, 1561-1932). Madrid: Imp. 
del Comercio, 1932. 175 pp. 

Malar et, A. — Por mi patria y por mi 
idioma. Oddiz: Cer6n, 1932. 31 pp. 

Morawski, J. D. — ^Literatura hiszpanska. 
Warszawa: Trzaska, Evert i Miehalski, 1933. 
330 pp. 

Reis Gomes, J. — Tr5s capitals de Espanha. 
Burgos, Toledo, Sevilha. Funchal: 1931. 
171 pp. 

Sainz de Robles, F. C. — Castillos en 
Espafia. Su historia. Su arte. Sus leyendas, 
Barcelona: Gil, 1932. 

Short Spanish Stories, — Ed. by M. A. 
DeVitis. New Yorh : Appleton-Century, 1933. 
vii 4- 209 pp. 

Xorro, A.— La Pedagogia cientifica segfin 
Luis Vives. Barcelona: Casals, 1932. 

Vasco, E. — Treinto mil cantares populares. 
Tomo III. YaldepeHas: Imp. de Mendoza, 
1932. 400 pp. 

Vera, F.— *La cultura medieval espafiola. 
Datos biobibliografieos para su historia. 
Tomo I (A-G). Madrid: Gdngora, 1933. 
362 pp, 25 ptas. 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Part 11. The Period of Corneille (1635-1651) 

By Henry Carrington Lancaster 

These two volumes are concerned with some 280 plays, written between 
the time when Corneille's first tragedy appeared and his temporary retire- 
ment from dramatic composition at the end of 1651. The period is that in 
which the theatre became, for the first time in modern France, the principal 
means of literary expression, in which a definite type of tragedy, differing 
from that of the Ancients and from those of the sixteenth century and of 
Racine, was created, m which tragi-comedy continued to flourish, and in 
which comedy became more and more significant It contains certain works 
of great importance in the history of European culture and the germs of others 
that were to supersede them. Two volumes, S04 pages, crown 8vo, $10.00, 

Press Comments upon Part I 
The Pre-Classical Period (1610-1634) 

” Such a monument of industry as can only now be expected from scholars of a 
younger race . . . The French classical period has left a deep and permanent impres- 
sion upon the dramatic history of the modern world, and we find it here in the making." 

The Times Literary Supplement. 

" His new work fills one with admiration at its thoroughness and its scholarly 
workmanship ... a remarkable book, to the excellences of which I hope I have served 
as a modest signpost." Modern Language Review. 

Two volumes, 783 pages, crown 8vo, $10.00. 


CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER’S HUTTENS LETZTE TAGE 
Edited by R. B. Roulston 

This edition of Meyer’s Hutten ” has been undertaken with two aims 
in view: first, to establish the true history of the text of that work of the 
Swiss poet, and second, to render accessible to students of Meyer, within the 
compass of one volume, all of the material necessary* for the -study of his 
poem, both textually and historically. As is well known, some of the editions 
here presented have become so rare that their existence has become almost 
legendary. The results achieved by this edition show conclusively that the 
many references in the literature to the history of the text of Meyer’s Hutten ” 
and as to what constitutes the " Ausgabe leteter Hand ” are, even to the latest 
bibliography, based upon insufficient evidence and are consistently incorrect. 
This volume may be considered as establishing the foundation for all future 
studies of '' Huttens letete Tage.” 236 pages, 4to, cloth, $3^00. 
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WILLIAM BARTRAM 

Interpreter of the American Landscape 


By N. Bryllion Fagin 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. Part One — Life and Philosophy: 
I. Life and Character, 11. Philosophy of Nature, III. Studies of the 
American Indian; Part Two — Interpreter of the American 
Landscape: I. The Elements of Bartram’s Landscape, II. The Art 
of Bartram; Part Three — Bartram’s Influence on Litera- 
ture: 1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 2. William Wordsworth, 3. 
Other English Writers, 4. American Literature, 5. Continental 
Writers; Conclusion; Appendix; Bibliography; Index. 

241 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.25 
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Chateaubriand^s Les Natchez 

Publics avec une Introduction et des Notes par Gilbert Chinard avec 
I’assistance de Chandler B. Beall, Charles R. Hart, Meta H. Miller, Louis 
H. Naylor, et J. Van Ness Smead 

337 pages, 16 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $3J0 

This is a critical edition of Chateaubriand’s prose epic, which has not hitherto re- 
ceived the attention it fully deserves. In his introduction, Professor Chinard shows 
clearly that Les Natchez should be regarded as a precious autobiographical document 
which enables one to follow step by step Chateaubriand’s '* progress ” towards Chris- 
tianity between the publication of the Essat sur les Revolutions, and his final conversion. 
A careful analysis of the character of Rene permits a true reconstruction of Chateau- 
briand’s inner life during those troubled years of his adolescence. 

The date of composition of Les Natchez has received special attention, and a thorough 
investigation of the " sources ” has been made. They range from the Bible, Virgil and 
Tasso, to Milton and Ossian; occasionally Plato is used, while the local color is largely 
borrowed from the French Jesuits Charlevoix and Lafitau, as well as from the American 
traveler, Bartram. 

In addition to the texts, Chateaubriand occasionally used engravings found in old 
books ^ as his source material; these illustrations, reproduced in this edition, add 
materially to its attractiveness. 

Finally, it will be noted that the text exactly follows the edition of 1827 established 
by Chateaubriand for his (Euvres Completes, The original spelling and punctuation 
have been retained and will enable the reader to reconstitute the rhythm given by 
Chateaubriand to his sentences when he read them aloud. 
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THE BUTLEE-OXEFDEN COEEBSPONDIXCE 

A hitherto unpublished letter by Samuel Butler has recently 
come to light. The original was probably destroyed shortly after 
its receipt, but a copy has been preserved in the letter-books of Sir 
George Oxenden/ ButlePs correspondent. This letter would be 
interesting regardless of any intrinsic value it possessed, for the 
reason that only two of Butler^s letters have previously been 
known.^ 

^ The correspondence presented below is from the Ocaenden Papers, vol. 
XI (British Museum Add. MS. 40706), and vol. xvi (Add. MS. 40711). 
Since the Oosenden Papers are as yet uncatalogued, I should never have run 
across them had it not been for the extreme kindness of Mr, Francis 
Wormald, Assistant Superintendant of the Manuscript Boom in the British 
Museum, who, learning of my interest in Butler, not only called my 
attention to the Papers but turned over to me his own notes, of invaluable 
assistance in working out the history of the Oxenden family. 

^Both of these are in Add. MS. 32625 in the British Museum. One, 
from Butler to his sister concerning the education of her son, has been 
printed by Lamar (Butler’s Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, 
399), The other is the following, written to some friend and benefactor 
(Add. MS. 32625, f. 1 r) : 

Deare S' 

I am very Sensible of the exeeedinge great fauour I receiud from you by 
you^ Ires to M^ Bernard, wherein you are pleased to let me know, I 
haue the happines to liuc in yo^ memorie, then nothinge but (that 
w‘‘i» came wth it) the knowledge of yo^ health & Safety, could haue beene 
more dearely welcome to mee, But I am further obligd to you for yo» kinde 
concernment & care of my good Successe w^h indeed I shall euer belieue 
I owe rathur to the good wishes of such excellent persons as yo*^ selfe then 
any desert or Industrie of mine owne. I beseech you commend my most 
humble seruice to yo^ noble father, & if you doe not thinke yo^ last fauour 
wise placed, for bringinge you this trouble, indeed Sr there is no man 

1 
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Fortunately, the letter is in itself of some importance, especially 
as the Oxenden letter-books disclose additional material relating 
to Butler. The result is that a direct if momentary light is cast 
upon the author of EudihraSj and as all who have attempted to 
penetrate the darkness that has settled over his life will testify, 
any light however fleeting is welcome here. 

The records of the East India Company show that in 163^ there 
went out to India in attendance on the Eeverend Arthur Hatch 
one George Oxenden, then a boy of twelve.® In India, in the 
service of the Company, Oxenden was to spend the greater part of 
his life. He rose steadily. Thrice he returned to England. 
Eegarding these visits home the Company records are quite definite. 
On the first occasion Oxenden sailed in 1639, was reengaged by 
the Company in 1641, and promptly returned to India.^ The 
second time, he made the passage back in the Smyrna Merchant, 
which sailed in January, 1653,® and went out again on the same 
vessel in 1656.® The third time, he came home in the King 
Fernandez, which sailed from Surat on January 10, 1659;'^ on 
October 25, 1661, Oxenden was appointed President of the Com- 
pany; ® on November 24 of the same year he was knighted; ® about 
the end of March, 1662, he sailed for India for the last time, on 
the Richard and Martha, which anchored in Swally Hole Septem- 
ber 19, 1662.^® The new President lived seven years thereafter, 
dying in India July 14, 1669. It was during these last seven 
years that Sir George received and wrote the letters which now 
concern us, copies of which were entered by his clerks in his letter- 
books covering this last period of his life. 

Sir George, the third of five sons, came of an old Kentish 
family, his father being Sir James Oxenden of Dene, Kent. Sir 
George had at least one sister, Elizabeth, the wife of William 

liuinge, to whom the knowledge of yo^ happinesse (when you shall please 
to thinke me worthy of it) can be more really welcome then to 

most affectionate 
& faythfull seruant 

Jun f 28d S. Butler 

® Sir William Foster, The English Factories in India^ iv, 326, note. 
*‘Ilid,, VII, 23, note. xi, 92. 

IX, 142, 149. •Bid., Xi, 92. 

•Bid., X, 203. i^Bid., Xl, 93, 

^ im., X, 203. Jhid., xni, 182. 
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Dallison, and two cousins, Henry Oxenden the poet and the poet’s 
brother, Lieutenant Colonel Eiehard Oxenden.^^ Particularly lively 
was tne correspondence which Sir George kept up with his sister 
Elizabeth and his cousin Eiehard, for both of whom it appears he 
had deep affection. He writes them of Company matters and 
family affairs at home ; their letters are filled with gossip and the 
confusing details of family litigation. All of these things, one 
would have said, are impossibly remote from Samuel Butler. Yet 
it is into the midst of just these matters that Butler strays. 

For Sir George’s two faithful correspondents at home, his 
sister Elizabeth and his cousin Eiehard, the announcement in 
London of a sailing for India meant days spent in packing gifts 
and writing letters. In March, 1663 , they had news of such a 
sailing and they bestirred themselves accordingly. On March 22 
Elizabeth writes her brother,^® and again on April 1,^"^ when she 
remarks : I haue sent you a pipe of y® best Sacke procurable, y^ & 
a good Spanish Tobacco w^** exelent good Virginia & some bookes 
...” On April 3 she writes twice.^® In still another letter, this 
of April 6,^® she refers again to the gifts she is sending : I haue 
sent you some Burds & some Sacks & Tobaco & a beaver hatt, & 
some Bookes for a token of my Lone. ...” 

Now, among these books, twice mentioned, it seems that there 
was a copy of the first part of Hudibras, recently published. This 
along with other matters, we learn from Eiehard Oxenden’s letter 
of March 30 : 

... Sr amongst some bookes you will receaue from yr sister Dalyson 
there is one named Hudibrase is y® most admired peece of Drollary y^ 
ever came forth it was made by or Old acquaintance Mr Butler whome we 
did use to meete in Grasenn Walkes hee did use to keepe Compa wth Ned 
Kelke & Collonel Maltliuse & Dr Morgin & Mr Willm Morgin I onely write 
this for feare yor multiplicity of Busienesse should cause you to forgett him 

i®On the Oxendens (also spelt Oxinden) cf. “Extracts from a Seven- 
teenth Century Note-Book” in The Genealogist (New Series, 111), 38-41; 
on the Dallisons (also Dalyson) cf. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5520 [Genealogy 
and Pedigrees , . . Kent), f. 103. 

Add. MS. 40711 (Oxenden Papers, xvi), f. 18r. 

38r-41r. 

42v-44r. 

50v-51v. 

lUd., 34r and v. 
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& yt you may ye Better understand Ms Booke liee sends you these Inclosed 
lines wtii y® presentation of his service. . . . 

What Eichard refers to as these Inclosed lines turns out to be 
the following long letter/® 

Sr 

Yor worthy kinsman & my hon^ Eieind Collonell Oxinden hath ingaged 
me to give you this tiouble, for he Intending to present you a Trifle 
of mine, a booke lately Printed here, has beene pleasd to desire me to give 
you a short Acco^ of it, It was written not long before y« time, when I had 
hrst ye honr to be Acquainted w^h you, & Hudibras whose name it beaies 
was a West Countrey Knt then a Coll . in the Parliament Army & a Comto 
man, with whome I became Acquainted lodging in y® same liouse him 
in Holbouinc I found his humoi soe pleasant I know not how I fell 
into y® way of Scribling w®^ I was never Guilty of before noe since, I did 
my indeavr to render his Character as like as I could, all y*^ know 
him say is soe right yt they found him out by it at y® first view, For his 
Esqr Ralpho he was his Cleik & an Independt, between whom, & y® Knt, 
there fell out Such perpetuall disputes about Religion, as you will find 
up & downe in y® Booke for as neere as I could I sett downe theire very 
words, As for y® Story I had it from y« Knts owne Mouth, & is so farr 
from being feign’d, yt it is upon record, for there was a svite of law upon 
it betweene y® Knt, ^ ye Fidler, in w®^ y® Knt was overthrowne to his 
great shame, & discontent, for w®t» he left y® Countrey & came up to Settle 
at London; The other persons as Orsin a Beareward, Talgot a Butcher, 
Magnane a Tinker, Cerdon a Cobler, Colon a Clowne &c: aie such as 
Commonly make up Bearebaitings though some curious witts pretend to 
discouer ceartaine persons of quallity w^ii whome they say those Characters 
agree, hut since I doe not know who they are I cannot tell you till I see 
theire commentaries but am content (since I cannot helpe it) y*^ everyman 
should make what applications he pleases of it, either to himselfe or 
others, Butt I Assure you my cheife designe was onely to give y® world 
a Just Accot of y® Ridiculous folly & Knavery of y® Presbiterian & 
Independent Factions then in power & whether I have performed it well 
or noe I cannot tell, onely I have had y® good fortune to have it GenHy 
esteerad soe especially by y® King y® best of his Subjects, it had y® 
111 fortune to he printed when I was Absent from this Towne whereby 
many Mistakes were committed, but I have corrected this booke you 
will receive my Selfe, wth w®h I send you y® best wishes and Reall 
Affections of 

Yo^: Humble & Faithfull 

Serv*^ Sam : Butler 

London March y® 19th 
1662 
3 


13v-14r. 
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xit this point in the surviving correspondence Butler leaves as 
abruptly as he entered. Two years pass. Then, under date of 
March 6, 1665, we find two letters of Sir George^s in which Butler 
again appears. The first of these/® addressed to Eichard, my 
most deare & Loneing Cosine/^ contains the following passage. 

I am obliged to those many freinds whose goodness retained the memory 
of mee, I hope y^ God will bless mee yet once againe to see my natine 
Ccimiry when I shall repay them all in their owne quoine & giue Mun: 
Altum a flower for his flower, & for Butler — I am beholding to him 
for ye 2: parte of Hudibiass, I haue in ciuillity answerd his Lre but 
mentioned noethinge to bee sent him, therefore anything of Aggott haftes, 
Cornelian ringes or what elce would bee acceptable to him, you would 
doe mee a fauour to desire my sister to furnish you what pleases yo’^ 
fancy & present them in my name, & for excuse y^ I did not thinke them 
worthy ye mentioning in his Lre. 

Sir George’s second letter of March 6, 1665, I give in fulL^® 

Samll Butler 

I esteemed it a gieat Favour reced at y^ hands to have th honour of 
hearing from you now these two yeares successiuely, y^^ the passed years 
I replyed to in a few lines, rest onely this by Thos Rolt who presented 
mee with y^ kind token of the second parte of that pleasant history of y® 
Famous enterprise of y*^ valliant Knig^ Hudibrass w®^ is noe less delight- 
full then y® first, my thinkes when I eonsid>^ the barreness of y« Theame 
it ressembles y® stoiy of y® Cooke, pardon the homely Comparison, y^ 
drest his masters boots and made good meate of them soe an Ingeniouss 
parson of a Fluent Fancy is able to doe any thinge. 

Sr I should haue bine glade of the opportunity to express my obligacons 
to you in any ciuell respects to Mr Bolt, but hee is intended home in these 
returning shipps upon some differences y^ have arrisen between y® late 
Presid<^ & y® East India Compa wherein Mr Bolt is something concearnd: 
which hee is of oppinion cann bettr clear e Verbally than at this distance 
with his penn, soe y^ all y« seruice I cann doe you & him is to giue him 
a fauourable recommendation to y® Compa w®^ shall bee enlarged y® party 
himselfe being a sober discreete parson, & one y^^ deserues very well. I 
haue not farthr to trouble you with soe take leaue to subscribe. 

Yor uery Faithfull seru* to commd: 

Geo: Oxinden 

Surratt y® 6 March 1664 
5 

The most obvious question raised by the Butler-Oxenden letters 

Add. MS. 40706 {Owenden Papers, xi), llOv-lllr. 
lUd., 116v. 
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is whether they fix the date of the composition of Hudibras, Part i. 
Though they suggest certain possibilities concerning this date, 
unfortunately they do not fix it with anything like finality. Butler 
writes to Sir George that i, was written not long before y® 
time when I had first y® hon^ to be Acquainted w*-^ you.^^ Since 
Oxenden was in England during three periods, 1639-1641, 1653- 
1656, 1659-1662, Butler and Oxenden met first either in 1653-1656 
or 1659-1662, The Butler-Oxenden letters strongly imply the 
latter period. Here Eichard^s letter of March 30, 1663, is the 
important one: [Hudibras] was made by o"^ Old acquaintance M"^ 
Butler whom wee did use to meete in Grasenn Walkes hee did use 
to keepe Comp^ w^^ Ned Kelke & Collonel Malthuse & Morgm 
& Will“^ Morgm I onely write this for feare yo^ multiplicity of 
Busienesse should cause you to forgett him. . . . If, as is here 
implied, the acquaintance between Butler and Sir George sprang 
up during Sir George’s last visit home, they must have met between 
June, 1559, before which Sir George could not well have been in 
London, and May 14, 1660, by which time Kelke was dead.^® 
This would place the writing of H,, i, not long before the latter 
half of 1559. But since it is impossible to show that Butler and 
Oxenden did not meet during Oxenden’s earlier visit home in 
1653-1656, this conclusion cannot be insisted upon, while it will 
be rejected by those who accept Professor Craig’s arguments that 
H., I, was written between August 22, 1642, and August 17, 1648.^® 
These arguments are that Part i refers to events before the death 
of the King; that it contains nothing to indicate that it was not 
written before the death of the King; and, finally, that Butler’s 
own statement on the title page, ^‘Written in the Time of the 
Late Wars,” means written between Aug., 1642, and Aug,, 1647- 

When Sir George went out to India for the last time, as stated above, 
he sailed the end of March, 1662, arriving September 19. 

Edward Kelke, “ son and heir of Edward K., of Sandwich, Kent., 
gent,'* was admitted to Gray’s Inn Nov. 2, 1639 (Joseph Foster, Register 
of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1521'-1889, 224). On May 14, 1660, Kichard 
Oxenden wrote to his brother Henry: . now for Dick Foggs frendly 

meetemge with me at London, I doe ashure you I neauer saw his face 
since my Deare freinde Ned Kelke was buried . , (Add. MSS. 28004 
{Family of Oxenden Correspondence, vi), ff. 121-122), 

Hardin Craig, “ Hudihras, Part i, and the Politics of 1647,” in Manly 
Anniversary Btudies (Chicago, 1923), 146-165. 
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While Professor Craig has proved beyond any doubt that Part i 
refers throughout to the political situation before the King’s death, 
the last two arguments are open to question. That the ^^Late 
Wars ” was not always strictly interpreted in the 17th century is 
shown by Milton’s explanation that he was recalled home from 
Italy by ^“^the sad news of Civil War,” and by the sub-title of 
Behemoth, ^^The History of The Causes of The Civil Wars of 
England, And of the Counsels and Artifices by which they were 
carried on, from the year 1640, to the year 1660,” while the notes 
in Grey’s Hudibras indicate a possibility that certain lines in Part i 
were written after the King’s death.^^ If Professor Craig’s last two 
arguments fall, the first, that Part i refers throughout to the 
political situation before the King’s death, may stand without 
rendering 1659 untenable as the date of the composition of Part i. 

The statements in the letters point, then, to a time shortly before 
1653-1656 or 1659-1662 as the date of H., i, and more strongly to 
the latter— if, that is, one is willing to accept Butler’s statements at 
their face value. Butler’s ingenuousness, though not unquestion- 
able, it seems needless to discuss for this reason: the problem of 
the date of H., i, cannot be made to depend upon a strict interpre- 
tation of Butler’s statements. What does writing” a poem 
mean? A close study of Butler’s miscellaneous verses in Add. 
MSS. 32625 in the B. M. reveals much about Butler’s method of 
composition. He was not a fluent writer. His wit found release 
first in the short paragraph of verse. Butler is at his best in the 
prose character, in the epigram, and in the case of his longer 
poems in the self -enclosed verse paragraph. The composition of 
the sustained narrative of Hudibras must have strained him to the 
utmost. Its composition undoubtedly extended over considerable 
periods. May not Butler have been referring in his letter to Oxen- 
den to a redaction made some time around 1659 when at long last 
the turn of events was encouraging him to hope for the publication 

^^Budthras (ed. Zachary Grey, Cambridge, 1744). Note on i, i, 549: 

Walk, Knave, walk may refer to Edmund Gayton^s Walk, Knaves, 
Walk; a discourse intended to have been spoken at Court. ... By Hodge 
Tuberville, Chaplain to the late Lord Hewson,” London, 1659. Note on 
I i 925-6: the reference may be to Kichard Cromwell. Note on i, n, 
2^-5: a possible reference to Sir Kenelm Digby^s Discourse concerning 
the cure of Wounds ly Sympathy (a second ed., 1658, is recorded in 
B. M. catalogue). 
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of his satire? With speculations of this sort one must be content, 
for the letters lead to no definite conclusions concerning the date 
of JT., I, 

Eegardmg the original of Sir Hudibras, the Oxen den cor- 
respondence leads to a much more positive conclusion. It would 
appear that the man who served as model was Sir Henry Kosewel 
of Ford Abbey, Devonshire. Now, it has long been said that Butler 
had in mmd one Sir Samuel Luke of Bedfordshire. Yet the 
earliest of Butler’s biographers, Aubrey and Wood, make no refer- 
ence to Sir Samuel. Precisely when his name was first associated 
with Hudibras cannot be determined. The author of the 1 704 Life 
of Butler wrote that ^^our Author liv’d some time also with Sir 
Samuel Lulce, who was of an ancient Family in Bedfordshire; but, 
to his Dishonour, an eminent Commander under the usurper Oliver 
Cromwell: and then it was, as I am inform’d, he composed this 
Loyal Poem. . . And in An Alphabetical Key to Iludtbras, 
ascribed to Sir Eoger L’Estrange, which appeared in Butler’s 
Posthumous Worhs (1715), but which may have circulated before 
this, Hudibras is said to represent Sir Samuel Luke.^^ The article 
on Butler in the General Dictionary (1738), by John Lockman, 
repeats the story of Butler’s residence with Sir Samuel and con- 
tinues thus: ^^As Sir Samuel Luke is generally supposed to be 
shadowed under the character of Hudibras, it is very probable Mr. 
Butler might have received some disgust in that Knight’s family. 
. . In a footnote Lockman suggests the name of Sir Samuel 
Luke to SA the gap in i, i, 904 : 

’Tis sung there is a valiant Marmaluke, 

In foreign land yclep’d — 

To whom we have been oft compar’d. . » . 

But he adds, Whilst this sheet was at press, I was assured by 
Mr. Longueville that Sir Samuel Luke is not the person ridiculed 
under the name of Hudibras/' In the preface of his edition of 
Hudibras (1744), Grey discusses the matter at length: ^‘^It has 

®®“The Author’s Life,” in Eudihras (ed. Grey), p. v. 

Ct Craig, Manly Anniversary Studies, 145. 

Article on “ Hudibras,” in A General Dictionary, Eistorical and 
Critical (1738), vx, 290-291. 

So numbered in Grey’s ed. 

A Gen, Diet, vi, 291, note. 
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been suggested by a reverend and learned Person . . . That not- 
withstanding Sir SamiLel Luke of Wood-End in the Parish of 
OopUj, in Bedfordshire^ has generally been reputed the Hero of 
this Poem ; yet from the Circumstances of his being compared to Sir 
Samuel Luke, Part Canto 1. line 906 & it is scarce probable^ that 
he was intended, it being an uncommon thing to compare a Person 
to himself: that the Scene of Action was in Western Chme; where- 
as Bedfordshire is North of London; and that he was credibly 
informed by a Bencher of Grays-Inn, who had it from an Acquaint- 
ance of Mr- Butler's, that the Person intended, was Sir Henry 
Rosewell of Ford-Alley in Devonshire. These indeed would be 
probable Seasons, to deprive Bedfordshire of its Hero, did not 
Mr. Butler in his Memoirs of 1649 give the same Description of 
Sir Samml Luke; and in his Dunstalle Downs expressly style Sir 
Samuel Luke, Sir HudilrasF Since Grey^s time the tendency 
has been to question the identification of Hudibras and Sir 
Samuel.®^ 

Now, Butler^s statement to Oxenden that Hudibras . . . was 
a West Countrey Kn^ then a Coll: in the Parliament Army* & a 
Com^® man^^ links up with the information coming from the 
bencher of Gray^s Inn to the effect that the Person intended, was 
Sir Henry Rosewell of Ford-Alley in Devonshire." Since Butler^s 
association with Gray^s Inn is established by Eichard^s letter^ one 
believes that the bencher knew whereof he was speaking. 

Gray^s final argument for Sir Samuel Luke, which he bases on 
the Memoirs of 16^9 and Dunstalle Downs, is not sufficiently strong 
to countervail the combined statements of Butler and the bencher 
of Gray's Inn. True, the description of Sir Samuel Luke in the 
Memoirs of 16^9 closely resembles Hudibras; but such resemblance 
does not prove Grey's contention. The case for Sir Henry Eose- 
wel is strengthened on further inquiry. H., i, i, 665 fixes the 
scene: ^^In Western Clime there is a Town. . . On white-poi 
(i, 299) the following note is given in Grey: ^^This Dish is more 
peculiar to the County of Devon, than to any other, and on that 
account is commonly call'd Devonshire white-pot.^^ Butler's own 
note on the passage in H., n, ii, in which Hudibras boasts that he 

^^Mudihras (ed. Grey), Preface, p. iii 

Cf. Craig, Manly Anniversary Studies, 146. 

8® So nunahered in Grey's ed. 
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has ^^been exchanged for Tubs of AZe/’ is this: ^^The Knight was 
Kept prisoner in Exeter, and after several exchanges proposed, but 
none accepted of, was at last released for a Barrel of Ale, as he 
often us’d, upon all occasions, to declare.” Sir Henry Rosewel 
was appointed to the Commitee for Devon by the Long Parliament 
October 18, 1644,^^ and four times thereafter was a Commissioner 
for Devon.®® 

In his letter to Oxenden Butler refers not only to Sir Hudibras 
but to five of the minor characters in the poem, Or sin, Talgol, 
Magnano, Cerdon, and Colon. Until recently the identifications 
of these five characters given in An Alphabeliccil Keij to Iludihras 
and taken over by Grey in his edition have gone unquestioned: 
Orsin hints at” one Joshua Goslin, who kept bears ^^at Paris- 
Garden on the Southwark side”; Talgol was a butcher in New- 
gate Market; Magnano was Simeon Waite, a tinker and Inde- 
pendent preacher; Cerdon, one-eyed Hewson, a cobbler; Colon 
hints at” Ned Perry, a hostler.®® These identifications have 
recently been questioned by Professor Craig, whose study of the 
political events shadowed forth in IL, i, has led him to the con- 
clusion that the rabble of bear-baiters is suggestive of the new 
model : and its leaders correspond roughly with the leaders of the 
army after the self-denying ordinance. . . ®'^ In place of the 

old key Professor Craig suggests the following one : Orsin hints at 
Prince Eupert, Talgol at Fairfax, Magnano at Skippon, Cerdon at 
Ireton, Colon at Cromwell.®® Butler’s own statement is this: 
^^The other persons as Orsin a Beareward, Talgot a Butcher, 
Magnane a Tinker, Cerdon a Cobler, Colon a Clowne &c: are 
such as Commonly Make up Bearebaitings though some curious 
witts pretend to discouer certaine persons of quallity w^^ whome 
they say those characters agree, but since I doe not knowe who they 
are I cannot tell you till I see their commentaries but am content 
(since I cannot helpe it) y^ everyone should make what applica- 

Eudilras (ed. A. E, Waller), 189. 

Acts and Ordincmces of the Interregum, 1642^1660 (Collected, and ed. 
C. H. Firth and E. S. Eait), i, 545. 

«« Appointed June 23, 1647, Feb. 16, 1648, April 7, 1649, Bee. 7, 1649 
{Acts and Ordinances, I, 963; I, 1080; II, 32, li, 295). 

Cf. Craig, Manly Anniversary Studies, 146-146. 

162. 

152-153. 
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cations he pleases of it, either to himself e or others . . . Whether 
Butler^s disavowal is sincere or not it is impossible to determine, 
but this much is clear: the commentators of 1663, like Pro- 
fessor Craig, had persons of distinction in mind, and not, like the 
author of the Alphabetical Key, butchers, tinkers, and cobblers. 

In the way of new biographical data the Butler-Oxenden letters 
have little to offer. Butler writes that H,, i, had y® 111 fortune 
to be printed when [he] was Absent from this Towne whereby 
many mistakes were committed. . . Part i was licensed and 
entered Nov. 11, 1662, and Pepys purchased a copy Dec. 26.^® We 
know that from Jan. 1661 to Jan. 1662, Butler was Steward of 
Ludlow Castle for Eichard Vaughan, Earl of Carberry, then Lord 
President of Wales, but what was detaining Butler from London 
late in 1662, it is impossible to tell. Biographically, Eichard 
Oxenden^s letter is the more important, for it definitely associates 
Butler with Gray^s Inn. In doing so it renders the more probable 
Aubrey^s statement that Cleveland ^^and Sam. Butler, &c. of 
Grayes Inne, had a Clubb every night.” Further, it suggests 
possible acquaintance between Butler and two satirists of Gray^s 
Inn not unlike him in temper, John Hall of Durham and 
Eichard^s brother, the author of Religionis Funus et Eypocritae 
Finis (1647). Among the varied influences which played on 
Butler^s mind, not the least, it seems, was that exerted by such 
wits of Gray’s Inn. 

Eicaedo Quin’tana 

XJniversiiy of Wisconsin 


Eudihras (ed. A. R. Waller), p. v. 

*0 E. S. De Beer, “ The Later Life of Samuel Butler ” iu BBS., iv (1928) , 
159-166. 

Aubrey, Brief Lives (ed. Andrew Clark), i, 175. 

** Cf. E. Quintana, “ John Hall of Durham and Samuel Butler: A Note 
in MLN., xniv (1929), 176-179. 
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THACKERAY AND FRIEDRICH VON HEYDEN 

Miss Shum’s Husiand, a short story published in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, 1838, “was later incorporated into Thackeray’s Yollowplush 
Correspondence, where it is the first ol the narratives told by the 
footman Charles Yellowplush: 

Mr. Altamont, his master, has lodgings at Pentonville, m the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shum, whose family consists of twelve girls, namely four 
Misses Buekmaster, daughters of Mis. Shum by her first husband; Maiy, 
the daughter of Mr. Shum by his first wife; and seven younger giils, who 
are left nameless. Mr. Altamont only remains in the dingy and slovenly 
surroundings because he adores Mary, the Cinderella of the family. As the 
lodger IS the chief source of the Shums’ levenues, tbe Buekmaster giils 
naturally set their caps for him. Mr. Altamont, however, asks for the 
hand of Mary Shum, telling her father that he has 400 Pounds a year, and 
Mary, if she marries him, must share all that he has, without asking 
questions: only this will he say, that he is an honest man. Upon his mar- 
riage, Mr. Altamont takes a comfortable house, with three domestics, of 
whom Yellowplush is one. Eveiy morning he goes to the City, returning 
late in the evening. His wife would have been perfectly happy, had not 
her family continued to urge her to discover her husband’s secret. When 
the insinuation is made that he must be a bigamist, Mary falls into 
hysterics, just as her husband returns home. Mrs. iShum is ejected from 
Altamont’s house, and forbidden ever to return, but Mr. Shum continues 
his frequent visits. During a drinking-bout of the two men, Altamont 
incautiously remarks : “ I saw you twice in the City to-day, Mr, Shum,” 
As the latter had been only to the Bank, taking the coach again im- 
mediately to return home, the family now has a good clue, and eventually 
the mother-in-law finds out that Altamont is the old man who sweeps the 
Glossing from the Bank to the other side of Cornhill, receiving the alms of 
the passers-by for this service. Upon being discovered, Altamont makes 
arrangements to sell all his belongings, and with the 6000 Pounds thus 
realized he takes his wife and child permanently to the Continent. Some 
years later Yellowplush meets them at Baden-Baden, where they are much 
respected and pass for people of property. 

The identical theme is treated in Priederich von Heyden^s Der 
graue John, Novelle, first published in the Berliner Conversations- 
Blatt fur Poesie, Literatur und KriUTc, Vol. 3, Jtily, 1839^ Nos. 
141, 142, 144-147.^ In 1841 the Novelle was reprinted in von Hey- 
den^s Randzeichnungen. Eine Sammlung von Novellen und Er- 

^Diesch, BihliograpMe der germmischen Zetischriflen, Ho. 2097, An 
account of von Heyden’s life and works may be found in Goedeke’s 
0rundri&, voL 10, pp. 291-297, our story being treated on pp. 294, 29.5, 
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zaMungen, Vol. 1; pp. 387-444, and from here it passed over into 
Heyse and Knrz^ Deutscher Novellenschatz, Vol. 13, pp. 177-231, 
where it is most readily accessible, as the Conversations-Blatt and 
the Randzeiclmungen are rarely met with. A synopsis of Ber 
graue J ohn follows : 

At the time of the Continental Blockade (1807) two young Germans one 
night rescue a tall man attacked by foot-pads in the suburbs of London. 
The man, whose face they do not get to see clearly, does not tell them 
anything more about himself except that his name is John; with the 
remark that they shall see him again, but without recognizing him, he 
suddenly disappears, leaving with them a valuable ring, as a memento. 
They notify the police of the occurrence, which is published in the news- 
papers. Soon after, while walking in a park on a Saturday afternoon, a 
gentleman greets them, inquiring whether their adventure with Grey John 
had had any bad results for them. When they inquire about Grey John, 
he replies that all London knows the repulsive beggar who sweeps the 
unpaved approach to the Exchange, now and then receiving a penny from 
a charitable person. The two Germans had often seen this beggar, without 
knowing his name, and they judge that he must be at least seventy, being 
at the same time hunch-backed, lame, crippled with rheumatism, and 
unable to stand without the aid of a crutch and of his broom. The young 
men continue walking with the gentleman, who introduces himself as 
John Williams, until they finally reach a village, several hours distant, 
where he invites them to spend the week-end with him. Until his villa, 
which he points out to them, is finished, he makes his home at the inn. 
For several months these week-end visits are repeated, and each time, on 
Monday morning, Mr. Williams leaves them in the park in which they 
had first met. Upon completion of his villa, Mr. Williams arranges a 
festival, at which his engagement to Betty Leads, the innkeeper's daughter, 
is announced. At the marriage, the villa, together wuth a considerable sum 
of money, is settled upon the bride. Williams continues to spend the first 
part of the week in London, returning to the village on Saturday after- 
noons. Betty premisses never to attempt to discover the reason of his 
absence. Things continue thus for a year and more, but eventually the 
young wife, to whom friends insinuate that her husband may be a high- 
wayman, or a pickpocket, is induced to follow him unobserved, and dis- 
covers him to be none other than Grey John, the lame and hunchbacked 
beggar at the Exchange. He makes his escape, and the young wife, vainly 
hoping that he may some day return, does not betray his secret. A 
benevolent society, which had been receiving considerable contributions 
anonymously, is informed by a letter from Grey John that this is to be 
his last contribution, and that the donor, not permitted to be even a beg- 
gar, must now, in obedience to his fate, go to the devil. 

The reason for this educated man’s life as a beggar is indicated in a 
story which Mr. Williams tells the two Germans: Kobert, a clerk in the 
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service of a Jamaican planter, is sent to Boston, to collect a bad debt of 
considerable amount which had practically been charged off as hopeless. 
He is able to collect almost the entire amount, only to be accused by his 
employer of having pocketed the rest. In danger of arrest as an embezzler, 
he retains the collected money and makes his escape to the East Indies, 
where, m course of time, he becomes fabulously rich. A beggar whom he 
thrusts fiom his door reveals himself as his former employer, who demands 
that he return the stolen money, but dies before Kobert can reply. Torn 
by remorse, he disposes of his fortune and disappears. At the end of the 
story we are left to infer that Grey John is Eobeit, trying to atone for 
his crime. 

In an introductory paragraph to Der graue John^ von Heyden 
makes this statement concerning his source : 

Was in diesen Blattern niedergelegt wird, ist auch die Schilderung eines 
englischen Sonderlings, und eines solchen, der nicht nur wirklich gelebt 
hat, sondern auch heute noch leben mag. In einem Romane diirfte eine 
Begebenheit, wie die folgende, ubertrieben und unnatiirlich erscheinen, 
indeff ein sehr zuveriaffiger Freund hat ihr als Augenzeuge beigewohnt, 
und ich darf vertrauensvoll berichten, was er gesehen und zur Stelle 
vernommen. 

In the Introduction to the Randzeichnungen (I, p. xvi) this 
statement is amplified : 

Ber Verfasser . . . hat oft nur Begebenheiten abgefaSt, die ihm als 
wirkliche Brgebnisse gelegentlich mitgetheilt worden, und diesen mehr 
Oder weniger vom Seinigen zufiigt, Ber Inhalt der Hovelle: “der graue 
John ** weiset am wenigsten solche Zuthaten auf. Bie Geschiclite trug sich 
wirklich zu, wie sie erziihlt ist. Ein wiirdiger Mann, dem die Gahe 
poetischer Erfindung ganz ahgeht, und der heute noch lebt, hat, als unmit- 
telbarer vertrauter Augenzeuge, jenen Begebenheiten beigewohnt. Biese 
ersehienen so sonderhar, dais dem Brange sie niederzuchrc*ben, nachdem sie 
vertraulich mitgetheilt worden, nicht zu widerstehen war. Einiges ist 
freilich idealisirt. 

In two places, accordingly, von Heyden asserts that the story 
was told him by an eyewitness, incapable of telling anything but a 
plaiUj unvarnished tale^ and he expressly adds that this Novelle 
shows less of his own addition than any of the others contained 
in the Randzeichnungen. The editors of the Deuischer Novellen- 
schatz accept his statement, and I know of no reason why we should 
refuse to do so. It follows, then, that Thackeray, while reproducing 

^Berliner Comersations-Blatt No. 141, repeated in Mandmiehnungm 
I, 390. 
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the original theme, has chosen to substitute a happy ending, more 
in consonance with the comic tone that dominates his story. 
Whether Thackeray got the story from von Heyden, or from an- 
other account that might have been the common source of both, 
is dilfficult to decide : in the indices of the London Times of this 
^period I found no clue. Furthermore, Thackeray was in Germany 
from the summer of 1830 to the fall of 1831, and it is not at aU 
- unlikely that some friend, perceiving that the story in the Conver- 
sations-Blatt played in London, should call his attention to it. 

In conclusion, I may call attention to a third version of this 
theme, in Johanna Schopenhauer^s Bettler von Sanht Golumla: ^ 

An old beggar who has for years had his station at the door of the 
Church of St. Columba in Cologne, prevents one of his patrons from com- 
mitting suicide. It turns out that the young man, Gisbert Neumann by 
name, has gambled away a considerable sum belonging to his employer, 
who is about to return to Cologne. The beggar promises aid, and taking 
Gisbert to his home, shows him a hoard of gold, much more than sufficient 
to pay the young man’s debt; he offers to give him this money on condi- 
tion that Gisbert marry the beggar’s daughter, who, as it turns out, is a 
beautiful and unspoiled young girl. In order that the identity of the girl 
may remain a secret, the marriage takes place in another town, with the 
beggar present, but not seen. The latter continues to solicit alms at the 
church, and has no communication with the young couple. It is the time 
of the French Revolution, and Gisbert eventually goes to Paris, amasses a 
fortune, and returns to Cologne with his wife: he has meanwhile changed 
his name, calling himself M. de Boisvert. The beggar had left Cologne 
immediately after the departure of his daughter and her husband, and she 
has had no news of her father for many years. Upon her return to Cologne, 
she tries to find out from the other beggars at St. Columba what has 
become of the old man, but without avail. One day, when she and her 
husband are on their way to a festival, she sees her father, who had been 
run down by a passing vehicle. She jumps out of the carriage, embraces 
her father, loudly calling his name, whilst her husband asks her not to 
make a scene by proclaiming the fact that the old beggar is her father. 
The latter dies in her arms. From documents found at his abode it appears 
that he had made a vow of some sort, to live and die a beggar. 

While there is here a variation in the story, in that not the 
beggar, but his daughter is married, the fundamental theme re- 

» Cf. Goedeke’s Grwwdrifi, 10, 295. The story appeared in Theodor Hell’s 
Penelope, Taschenluch fur das Jahr 1882, and could therefore have been 
inspired by von Heyden, as far as time is concerned. 
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mains, as also the unhappy ending. Furthermore, here, as in von 
Hey den’s story, the beggar had taken up this profession in conse- 
quence of a vow. 

W. Kueeelmeyer 


BEOWNING’S THE RING AND THE BOOK AND 
WASSEEMANN’S DER PALL MAURIZIUS 

It may be of interest to know that the technic used by Browning 
in his famous murder case” has deeply influenced Jacob Wasser- 
mann in one of his best books, the Fall Maurizius, Like the 
Pranceschini case, the Maurizius case is a case of the past which at 
the time of the opening of the book has been settled and forgotten. 
Both authors reopen the old case, Browning by using himself and 
Wassermann through one of his characters (Etzel). In the Ring 
and the Boole Browning chances to find the Old Yellow Booh, 
becomes interested and brings the Pranceschini case to life again ; 
in the Fall Maurizius Etzel Andergast chances to meet ^^the 
man with the seaman’s cap,” becomes interested and brings the 
Maurizius case to life again. Both find their first information in 
old documents, Browning in the Old Yellow Booh and Etzel in the 
Petitions for Pardon. It is in the latter that we first become 
acquainted with the main circumstances of the case in a way not 
very different from the method used in the First Book of Brown- 
ing’s work. Like the First Book it appears in the first part of 
the story, gives us an idea of what the story is about and points 
out the fact that there are differences of opinions to which it briefly 
introduces us. In his Petitions for Pardon (including the news- 
papers and other written documents) Wassermann presents the 
dead skeleton of the case in much the same way as Browning does 
in his First Book. And by first presenting us with this lifeless 
skeleton of facts, Wassermann is following Browning’s first step — ■ 
he is giving us that part of his story which might well compare 
to the latter’s pure crude facts.” 

However, Wassermann like Browning does not leave us with 
only a knowledge of these. Like Browning he proceeds to breathe 
life into this skeleton by mingling the soft gold with gold’s 
alloy” — ^his imagination. This is done by giving us glimpses of 
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the soul; that entity which is absent from the cold facts as it is from 
the dead skeleton. For that reason Wassermann, like Browning, 
lets “ the warm sun of fancy play upon his characters and thereby 
brings them to life. 

By bringing their characters to life, both authors let us look into 
these characters and let us see in them that which our particular 
vision allows us to see. In other words, neither Browning nor 
Wassermann has alloyed his imagination with the facts for the 
purpose of convincing us of one point of view. We are forced to 
draw our own conclusions. As in the Ring mi the Booh, the 
characters of the Fall Mawizius tell their own story in their 
own way and interpretation, and after each has told his tale, 
Wassermann steps back and leaves the final decision to rest with 
the reader. As the acid slowly burns out the alloy,^^ what is left 
is not the author^s nor any one speaker's point of view but the 
reader^s decision which is influenced by, and therefore based on, 
the sum total of all arguments and opinions given. To be sure, 
Wassermann has not confined each speaker to a separate division 
of his book as Browning does. There is no special ^^Book^^ in 
which one particular speaker says all that he has to say. Instead, 
there is a gradual unfolding of the plot through a great deal of 
interwinding. We hear a little of one part of the story from 
Maurizius and then a little of another part of the story from 
Andergast and then perhaps a different version of the whole affair 
from Waremme. Nevertheless, as interwoven as these characters 
and arguments are, the threads need but be unwound, and we find 
the same definite divisions as we have in the Ring ani the Booh. 

FRAlSrZ SOHKBIDBE 

University of California, Berkeley 


GOETHE AND HEINRICH VON KLEIST. 

A MISREPRESENTATION 

The unfortunate relations between Goethe and Heinrich von 
Elleist have been discussed frequently by literary critics. Goethe^s 
unfavorable comments on Kleist^s Amphitryon, Penthesilea and 
Der zerlrochene Krug, as well as the circumstances attendant upon 
the Weimar production of the last named of these dramas, are too 
2 
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well known to need repetition here. The same is true of the bitter 
epigrams which Kleist subsequently directed at Goethe in the 
Phobus. But a recent biography ^ of Kleist does such violence to 
facts and to the character of Goethe as to demand refutation. 

If merely the authentically documented data regarding Heinrich 
von Kleisf s life were published, biographies of the great Prussian 
dramatist would be brief. Yet his enigmatic character and start- 
ling, tragic end have stimulated writers to give credence to much 
idle gossip and to unfounded rumors, which have been repeated 
without careful scrutiny. It is not surprising that authors o£ 
fanciful pseudo-biography should seize with avidity upon the life 
of an ill-starred, mysterious personage like Kleist. But it is unfor- 
tunate that thereby myths should be perpetuated, widely circulated, 
and grossly exaggerated. Granted that a biography in the form 
of a novel need not be expected to conform strictly to detailed facts, 
it is nevertheless deplorable to distort and disparage the character 
of a truly great man who failed to understand KleisPs personality 
and art. The authors of La Vie de Henri de Kleist have done a 
grave injustice to the memory of Goethe by attributing to him a 
malevolent desire to undermine the career of a contemporary poet. 

In this biography KleisPs persistent misfortune and failure to 
win recognition are accounted for in large measure by the follow- 
ing diatribe : 

Le crime de Kleist fut sans doute d’avoir d^^plu k Fillnstrissime, au tout- 
puissant qui r^gnait alors, du haut de son Olympe, sur les lettres du 
nionde: Goethe. 

Du jour 0 x 1 ces deux demi-dieux s’affronteront, ce sera la lutte sans 
merci, Le plus faible y laissera ses os (p. 07). 

The nature of this war without quarter is set forth rancorously 
in the account of the Weimar presentation of KleisPs comedy Her 
zerbrochene Krug. Goethe is represented as filled with heightened 
animosity toward Kleist because the latter had become the protege 
of Wieland. The authors of the biography invent a fanciful legend 
to the effect that Duke Karl August of Weimar had, at the instiga- 
tion of Wieland, Eiihle von Lilienstern and Ernst von Pfuel, 
expressed a desire to see the comedy staged. Goethe^s reaction to 
this alleged proposal is couched in these words : 

^La Vie de Henri de Kleist. Par iifiinilie et Georges Komieu. 8th ed. 
Paris, Gallimard, 19311 
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Le premier mouvement de Goethe avait et4 de rendre son sceptre; mais k 
la reflexion, sans doute se dit-il qu’il pouvait beaucoup mieux faire. On 
voulait quhl fit repr^senter la pi^ce de ce b4jaune insolent: il allait d’abord 
la mettre an point, lui, Goethe; il allait “collaborer” avec Kleist (pp. 
149 1). 

Goethe^s nnfortunate division of the comedy into three acts, and 
other changes are alleged to have been prompted by a vengeful 
desire to sabotage a play of merit. Moreover, the unsubstantiated 
gossip, that Goethe approved of the functionary who expressed his 
dislike of the comedy by whistling, is published as a valid fact 
(p. 151). 

Of Goethe^s comment on Penihesilea, a copy of which he had 
received from Kleist, the authors publish but a part, namely, that 
which is most critical. The opening and closing sentences, which 
soften the criticism somewhat, do not appear here (pp. 150 f.). 
Goethe is portrayed as "^^empourpre de eolere^^ as he begins the 
reading of the tragedy (p. 150). No attempt is made to set forth 
the difference in Goethe^s and Kleisf s views on art, which gave 
rise to the former^s shrinking from so vehement a portrayal of out- 
raged sensibilities and of savage cruelty as is found in Penihesilea, 
Obviously enough, Goethe^s chastened sense of beauty was rudely 
jolted by the excesses of unbridled passion in Penihesilea; such 
extremes must have seemed to transgress the boundaries of art and 
to lead back to the chaos from which German literature had but 
recently extricated itself. 

IflSand^s refusal to stage Das Kaihchen von Heilbronn in Berlin 
is claimed to have been inspired by Goethe (p. 171). The fact is 
that Mand had been ruffled by attacks directed at him by Adam 
Muller, Kleisfs fellow-editor of the Berliner Ahendblditer, 

The biography ends with the lament of Kleist’s sister IJlrike, 
who accuses herself and Goethe of having killed Kleist. Never can 
she pardon him who has ruined her brother’s literary career (p. 
232). This accusation of Goethe by Ulrike is entirely unsub- 
stantiated. 

Passages, such as those cited above, do not represent a mere 
excursion into the realm of the fanciful, which may be condoned 
in the novel of biography; these distortions of facts result in vili- 
fication. 

It is not surprising that Goethe should have failed to appreciate 
Kleist, who was misunderstood and neglected not merely during 
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his lifetime, but for decades after his death. By nature and by 
their views on art the two men were destined to remain apart. Had 
Kleist^s Die Familie Schroffenstein and Penthesilea appeared dur- 
ing the early years of Goethe’s Storm and Stress enthusiasm, they 
might have had a very different reception. But the Goethe of the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, whose views on esthetics had 
undergone so profound a change in the eighties of the preceding 
century, must have been as offended in his artistic sensibilities by 
these dramas as he was by the belated Storm and Stress products 
of Schiller. And literary history has convincingly recorded how 
difficult it was to effect a rapprochement between Goethe and 
Schiller even through personal contacts which were lacking in the 
case of Goethe and Kleist. In the young Prussian dramatist Goethe 
doubtless sensed a morbidity and lack of poise which were painful 
reminders of his own early experiences. 

The truth of the matter is not that Goethe wilfully undermined 
Kleist, but rather that encouragement from the older poet might 
have sustained and comforted the unhappy dramatist when all the 
odds appeared to be against him. This view gains support from 
the solace and inspiration which Kleist drew from Wieland’s praise 
of his Robert Ouishard. For in hours of discouragement and 
despair he read and re-read his benevolent old friend’s words of 
commendation which spurred him on to renewed effort. 

Sympathetic understanding and aid from Goethe would very 
probably have paved the way for recognition, and might have 
averted the crisis which resulted in Kleist’s suicide. But to attri- 
bute Kleist’s lack of outward success and his tragic death to male- 
volence on the part of Goethe is nothing short of calumny. 

JoHK C. Blankenagel 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


GOETHE AND SCHNITZLEE 

We know that Arthur Sehnitzler read certain writers; he said so. 
It is impossible for one poet to read another without being influ- 
enced. Very little has been done thus far by way of getting at 
' Schnitzler’s sources. We have been minded to feel that he was 
wholly Viennese and to assume that that settled the matter. This 
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is far too narrow. I have at present no thought of launching out 
into an investigation of this subject. It would be however a fruit- 
ful one ; and Schnitzler^ as the author of Anatol and Reige% needs 
and deserves a Lessing-like ‘^Eettung.^^ Here I wish merely to 
emphasize the relation of Die Leiden des jungen 'Wert'hers to 
Schnitzler, 

In Schnitzler’s story Die dreifache Warnung, the spirit had said 
to the youth: ^“^Geh nicht durch diesen Wald, Jungling, es sei 
denn, du wolltest einen Mord begehen.^^ He goes through the 
woods and feels that he has conquered because he has not com- 
mitted murder. But the spirit says to him later : Dein achtloser 
Schritt hat einen Wurm zertreten.^^ Some readers object to the 
argument. 

There is a parallel to this in Werther, the style of which is not 
at all unlike that of Sehnitzler^s story. It is the famous letter of 
August 18, where Goethe makes the point that the earth from 
pole to pole is inhabited with living creatures — and we read : Der 
harmloseste Spaziergang kostet tausend armen Wlirmchen das 
Leben, es zerriittet ein Fusstritt die miihseligen Gebaude der 
Ameisen, und stampft eine kleine Welt in ein schm'ahliches Grab.” 
The entire letter is relevant to Schnitzler but too long for quota- 
tion ; and it is, or should be, one of the most familiar passages from 
Goethe. 

Moreover, when Werther has finally made up his mind to take 
his life, he calls in his servant and gives him orders as to how 
his affairs are to be adjusted. Among these orders is this one: 
^^IJnd einigen Armen, denen er wochentlich etwas zu geben 
gewohnt war, ihr Zugeteiltes auf zwei Monate voraus zu bezahlen.” 
This theme, with such modifications as epic strategy and economy 
demanded, re-occurs in Schnitzler^s story entitled BMmen. 

But all of this is relatively unimportant in comparison with 
the strangest parallel, possibly, in German literature : that between 
Die Leiden des jungen Werthers and Schnitzler^s Leutnant Gmth 
At first, and without further consideration, a comparison of these 
two one-man tales would seem like a comparison of Thomas Mann 
with Wilhelm Busch, of Hegel with Jack London. There is no 
thought of working out the parallel here. 

Allen W. Pokteeeield 


West Virginia University 
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GOETHE^S TASSO, L. 2152: VIELLEIOHT, VIELLEIGHT 
AUGH NIGHT. 

Isabella d^Este, the First Lady of the Eenaissance/^ great-aunt 
of Goethe^s Duke Alphons, married into the Gonzaga family at 
Mantua. The family-device, Forse che si, forse che no, occurs 
everywhere in her palace there, and was used by d^Annunzio as the 
title of his novel concerning her. Goethe must have studied the 
brilliant career of this most typical woman of the Ferrara house. 
May not the phrase be a faint reflection of local color ? 

James Taft Hatfield 

"Northwestern University 


TWO UNPUBLISHED NOTES BY S. T. COLBEIDGB 

As all students of Coleridge know, the books that contain his 
marginalia are most numerous, and new ones frequently come to 
light. Since Haney^s Bibliography of Coleridge was published, 
which contains a list of such volumes, there have been many dis- 
coveries in that phase of his writings. It would be a considerable 
task to compile a thoroughly up-to-date catalogue of his mar- 
ginalia, but such a work would have no small value. 

Some time ago I found an entirely unrecorded Coleridge associ- 
ation book whose owner has very kindly permitted me to publish 
the manuscript notes. It is the one volume edition of Cowley^s 
works, published in 1681. According to a note inserted by Edward 
Dowden, the book was bought by him at the sale of Wordsworths 
library (the poefs signature is on the title page) at By dal Mount 
in 1859. 

In Cowley^s Preface to the Miscellanies there are two notes by 
Coleridge. Cowley remarks ^ disparagingly on some of his youth- 
ful poems. But Coleridge evidently understood him to mean that 
he lightly regarded all of his Miscellany, for Coleridge wrote in 
the margin : 

Strange that a respect for the subject of two of these poems viz — that 
on his Friend Harvey k the other on the Poet Crashaw, both funereal 


^P. C2. 
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Poems, should not have preserved him from speaking in this manner. But 
there is here a deal of affection. 

After lie had read the Miscellany^ however, he came to the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

I have fallen into a mistake in the above. The contemptuous tone in 
which he spoke is not the one to apply to the whole Miscellany but only 
to the juvenile part of it. It gives me pleasure to have observed this &> 
to correct the mistake in this manner rather than erase the Note.® 

Through the courtesy of its ow-ner, I am able to publish for the 
first time Coleridge^s note in his copy of Mandeville^s Fable of the 
Bees^^ (1772). Haney cites in his Bibliography another edition 
dated 1724, in which, he states, Coleridge has a note on the first 
fly-leaf, the same location of the one in the 1772 edition. As a 
1724 edition was issued, he could have had both; but I am inclined 
to believe that there is an error in Haney^s reference, and that the 
one before me is the only one possessed by Coleridge. The note 
is as follows : 

If I could ever believe that Mandeville really meant anything more by 
his Fable of the Bees etc (than) a bonne bouche of solemn raillery I’d 
like to ask those man shaped apes who^ve taken up his suggestions in 
earnest and seriously maintained them as a basis for a rational act of 
man and the world how they explain the existence of those cheats, those 
superior charlatans the legislators & philosophers who have known how 
to play to(o) well upon the Peacock like Vanity & Follies of their 
fellow mortals. 

S. T. Coleridge (Signed) 

Columbia University WakeeN E. Gibbs 


CARDINAL NEWMAN^S LITERARY PREFERENCES 

It is extremely difficult to find any direct mention of Cardinal 
Newman^s favorite authors in anything that has been published of 
his. Newman^s personal library at the Birmingham Oratory, 
where he passed the last thirty years of his life, was well-stocked 
with the early Church Fathers and with little else — ^no index cer- 
tainly to his favorite English authors. But a letter to Thomas 

* The last line of the pencilled note is so badly rubbed that it cannot 
be read. (Ed.) 
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Arnold, whick reflects to some extent kis favorite Englisk classics, 
kas escaped publication to tkis time.^ 

Thomas Arnold, to whom this letter was addressed, son of the 
Head Master of Engby and brother of Matthew, had known New- 
man at Oxford, had listened, in company with his brother, to the 
stream of calm eloquence that rolled from the lips of Newman 
preaching at St. Mary^s and had fallen under his spell. So it was 
natural that he should turn to Newman for direction when in 
1856 he became a Catholic. Arnold had to leave a position in New 
Zealand as a result of this change in religion, and sailed for 
England with his family, writing to Newman, in the meantime, 
about the future. Inasmuch as Arnold had published some critical 
work and was planning his Survey of English Literature, 
Newman directly offered him a professorship of English literature 
in the Catholic University at Dublin, which at that time he was 
forming. The welcome offer was accepted, and Arnold started to 
plan a survey course for his classes. In regard to a syllabus which 
Arnold had submitted to him, Newman wrote : 

The Oratory, Hagley Road 
Birmingham 

Dec®' 24, 1856 

My dear Arnold 

I hope you won’t follow what I say because I say it. This means, don’t 
take Addison without conviction. My reasons are such as the following. 

1. Periodical literature, and conversational essays are one great portion 
of English literature down to this day— and he is its patriarch in England. 
He has founded a school, as much as any English author, but Pope. 

2. He has had as much to do in forming our language, as Pope ( ? ) 

I think so. And he has humanized the public, or created a literary taste 
more than anyone else. 

3. His style has very great beauties, e. g. Vision of Mirza. Perhaps 
Thackeray’s “Esmond” is not a fair specimen of it— -but that is to my 
mind most beautiful. 

4. He is a chief classic, for he is so considered semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus. 

5. I have been very much struck with the way Thackeray takes him up 
in his History of English Wits. He is a sort of witness of a day so dif- 
ferent from Addison’s own— unless you think it a theory of Thackeray’s. 

6. I can’t help recollecting, what till Th’s book, I had forgotten, that 

^This letter was presented to the Pierpont Morgan Library by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, Arnold’s daughter. It is published by the kind per- 
mission of The Oratory and of the Morgan Library. 
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he was an author, on whom I doted at 15. I only say this, to show his 

power still of affecting untaught minds. 

I like your introduction of Chaucer, Spencer & the Ballads. 

I am not satisfied at the omission of Milton. Yet he is of no School. 
I am puzzled here. 

As to Clarendon, he too represents no school — and what is worse, Charles 
the 1st is unpopular in Ireland on account of Strafford. Your idea of 
shortening and mapping is good— but if you go into an EngUsh subject 
matter, in opposition to literature, the Irish will think it hard that the 
English rebellion or civil war has the precedence of the raid of Fergus 
Mac Diormad into Munster in revenge for the dun cow which was stolen 
from the pastures of his great uncle Thrady in the second century before 
the Christian era. 

I have some compunction in leaving out the novelists, yet who can get 
boys seriously to read them? Perhaps two or three lectures on them with- 
out a text book would be best. 

And I have a great difficulty about Gibbon. No one has had a greater 
efif'ect on the historical style, even when his followers cannot be called 
Gibbonian. I trace his influence on nearly every writer. 

And now a further difficulty as the subject opens is to adapt it to a 
two year course. Must not you confine the two years to three to six chief 
classics? If so, they must be Shakespeare, (Milton?) Pope, Clarendon (?) 
Addison, Johnson. Or who? — ^Then for the next two years you might take 
Spenser — Bacon — Milton — the Novelists, . . . 

I don^t think you need mind chronology in your course, for your main 
point is to put the students on a level with others in knowledge. E. g. 
to start at Woolwich it would be respectable to be acquainted with 
Shakespeare, Pope, Addison, & Johnson, and to know about (i. e. by means 
of professorial lectures) Spenser, Bacon Dryden, Milton, Fielding . . . 

This is what strikes me at the moment — ^take it quantum valeat. 

Yours most sincerely, 

John H. Newman 
of the Oratory 

T. Arnold Esq. 

The best wishes of the season to you and yours. 

This letter is the more important in that it shows, in an orderly, 
explicit fashion, Newman’s range and taste among the English 
classics in a plan that is neither to be found or suggested in any of 
his works or other letters. However, in the lectures that Newman 
delivered as a prelude to his induction as Eector of the Catholic 
University in 1852, he mentioned some of his favorites to exemplify 
points that he was making. In the lecture on “Literature,” for 
instance, Newman stated what he meant by a classic: “By the 
Classics of a national Literature I mean those authors who have 
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the foremost place in exemplifying the powers and conducting the 
development of its language/^ ^ Several times in these lectures he 
adverts to Addison, the writer for whom he made such a strong plea 
to Arnold: 

... If there be any of onr classical authors, who might at first sight 
have been pronounced a University man, with the exception of Johnson, 
Addison is he; yet even Addison, . . . must be something more, in order 
to take his place among the Classics of the language, and owed the variety 
of his matter to his experience of life, and to the call made on his resources 
by the exigencies of his day. . . 

But Addison was a master-stylist, and Newman attributed this 
quality not so much to his training as to an inborn faculty : 

, . , ‘^Poeta naseitur, non fit,” says the proverb; and this is in numer- 
ous instances true of his poems, as well as of himself. They are born, 
not framed; they are a strain rather than a composition; and their per- 
fection is the monument, not so much of his skill as of his power. And 
this is true of prose as well as of veise in its degree: who will not recog- 
nize in the vision of Mirza a delicacy and beauty of style which is very 
difficult to describe, hut which is felt to be in exact correspondence to 
the ideas of which it is the expression t ^ 

Might not Newman have written these words of himself as well? 
Not that he was a careless composer : his only master of style 
was Cicero, to whom, as he wrote the Eeverend John Hayes, 
think I owe a great deal . . . and as far as I know to no one else.^^ ® 
His letters show the marks of careful attention. At the Oratory in 
Birmingham thousands of rough drafts of his letters are preserved 
as he saved them. But the evidence all seems to point to the con- 
clusion that Newman was a prose stylist born, not made by imita- 
tion of English models. 

Even this letter presents no complete chart to Newman^s favorites 
in English literature. It must be remembered that he was helping 
to plan a course for college use, and certain compromises have to be 
made with personal preferences. It is not known whether Arnold 
used this revision of Newman^s, or even if he included Addison 
for whom Newman had made such a strong ease. He did hold 

^The Ideal* of a XJnimfsity, London (1910), 321. 

312. 

^lUd. 279. 

“April 13, 1869. Letters, London (1891), n, 477. 
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the chair of English Literature at the University until 1862 ^ when 
he Joined Newman at the Oratory School in Birmingham. 

Newman left the Catholic University some time before Arnold^ 
after a trying and unsuccessful attempt as administrator. It is 
only in the lectures that he delivered before the inauguration out- 
Lning his ideals of education;, and in this particular letter that he 
has shown his tastes in literature. 

J. CoNNOP Thirl WALL 

Long Island, University 


FIEST DEAFTS OF LANIEE’S VEESE 

In the Lanier Alcove of the Johns Hopkins Library there are 
two documents which permit us to learn something of Sidney 
Lanier’s method of poetic composition and of his revision of his 
own verse. One of these is his copy of the Bohn Library transla- 
tion of the Discourses of Epictetus by George Long and the other 
the corrected proof of his Ode to The Johns Hopkins University.’^ 
On blank spaces at the beginning and the end of the Epictetus 
Lanier has made penciled notes of great interest to students of his 
verse. 

On a partly blank advertising page are scribbled memoranda 
reading 

Hymns of the Marshes 
Hymns of the Pields 
Hymns of the Mountains 

This is probably the very first record of the poet’s determination to 
write three series of nature poemS;, of which only one group was 
actually written. Above this is the single word SwasKbuclcler, 
which apparently he did not use, and below it the phrase The 
Shamiling Sea, which grew into a poem. The four hymns of the 
marshes were arranged by Mrs. Lanier in her edition of the poems 
in the reverse of the order of composition. In chronological order 
they are 

The Marshes of Glynn 

Individuality 

Marsh Song — ^At Sunset 

Sunrise 
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The rough notes in the Epictetus grew into the second and third 
of these poems. These notes — ^with the stanzas as they appear in 
the published poems reprinted m the right-hand column — are as 
follows : 


Come on 

Sail on, sail on, fair Cousin Cloud 
Come on 

Come brood upon the marsh with me 
Still— 

Grey — 

Dream-eyed and shadow browed 

Mist- 

Film — 

Above the humped and fishy sea 
Over 

Slow think thyself along 
Above the growling Caliban sea 
White Ariel, dream thyself along. 
Above the 
Quite 

And unafraid above the fearsome 
sea 

And heartseas’d still for straining 
mast 

Heartseas’d all for yon straining 
mast 

Heartseas’d for all yon straining 
sail 

And laboring smoke that not for 
thee 

Bear ventures o’er the Treacherous 
vast 

Of risk and tease and bottomry 
Bear ventures while thy soul is pale 
With teasing risk and bottomry 

Pass kinsman cloud now fair and 
mild 

Go work the will that’s not thine 
own 

Fulfill the will that’s not thine own 
I work in freedom wild 
But work as plays a little child 


“ Individuality/^ I 
Sail on, sail on, fair cousin Cloud: 
Oh loiter hither from the sea. 

Still-eyed and sliadow-brow’d 
Steal off from yon far-drifting 
crowd, 

And come and brood upon the marsh 
with me. 

Stanza I of Marsh Song — At Sunset 
Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 

Bright Ariel Cloud, thou lingerest 
Oh wait, Oh wait, in the warm red 
West,— 

Thy Prospero I’ll be. 


“ Individuality/^ II 
Yon laboring low horizon-smoke, 
Yon stringent sail, toil not for thee 
For me; did Heaven’s stroke 
The whole deep with drown’d com- 
merce choke 

No pitiless tease of risk or bot- 
tomry. 


Individuality/^ XVII 

Pass kinsman Cloud, now fair and 
mild: 

Discharge the will that’s not thine 
own. 

I work in freedom wild, 

But work, as plays a little childh 
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Sure of my Father and myself alone 
Sure of my Lord, my self, our Love, 
alone 

The Lord of Self and 

me of Love alone 


The maker’s greater than his 
The maker’s 

The Lord — ^too much to covet one 
The Lord of all’s too rich to covet 
one 


Or why not plunge thy blades about 
Yon 

Some maggot politician throng 
Swarming to parcel out 
The body of a land, and rout 
The maw-conventicle and ungorge 
Wrong. 

What the cloud doeth 
The Lord knoweth 
The cloud knoweth not 
What the artist doeth 
The Lord knoweth 
Knoweth the artist not? 

The maker’s Lord’s over 

too great 
and strong 

To covet goods of one that He him- 
self 

Hath made his neighbor. 

For if 0 Lord, they rob me of my 
songs 

What can I give thee? Piteous pivot 
farce 

To think thee giving to Thyself 
through me. 


Sure of the Father, Self, and Love 
alone. 


" Indwiduality*^ XIII 

My Lord is large, my Lord is 
strong : 

Giving^ He gave: my me is mine. 
How poor, how strange, how wrong, 
To dream He wrote the little song 
I made to him with love’s unforced 
design. 

“ IndwiduaUtp/^ X 

Or why not plunge thy blades about 
Some maggot politician throng 
Swarming to parcel out 
The body of a land, and rout 
The maw-conventicle, and ungorge- 
Wrong ? 

[Printed without change as an 
interlude in ‘‘Individuality.’’] 


Individuality^^ XIII 

My Lord is large, my Lord is 
strong: 

Giving, He gave: my me is mine. 
How poor, how strange, how wrong, 
To dream He wrote the little song 
I made to him with love’s unforced 
design. 


Also in the Epictetus are the lines which apparently grew into 
verses not included in Lanier^s Poems, though later printed among 
his Poem Outlines. 
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I Itad a dog 

And liis name was not Fido but 
Credo. 

(In America they shorten Ms name 
to Creed.”) 

My eMld fell into the water: 

Then in plunged Credo and brought 
me out my child 

My beloved One 
Brought him out truly, 

But lo, in my child’s throat and in 
his limbs 

In the throat and the limbs of the 
child of man, 

Credo’s teeth had bitten deep 
(A good dog but a stern one was 
Credo) 

And my child though sound 
Was scarred in his beautiful face 
And was maimed in his manful 
limbs 

For life, alas, for life. 

Thus Credo saved and scarred and 
maimed 

The Son of Man, my Child. 

On February 22^ 1880 Lanier read at the Commemoration Day 
exercises of the University an original poem entitled Ode to The 
Johns Hopkins tfniversity/^ Of this occasional poem the manu- 
script and a first and second proof have been preserved in the 
ITniversity Library. A few of his revisions are reproduced below. 

In four brief cycles round the In four brief cycles round the punc- 
punctual Bun tual sun 

Has she, old learnings latest Jaugh- Has she, old learning’s latest daugh- 
ter, won ter, won 

Such grace, such stature, and such This grace, this stature, and this 
faithful fame fruitful fame. 

Thus sped with gifts of Love and Thus sped helps gifts of love and 
toil and thought toil and thought 

And hope and faith by guardian Thus forwarded of faith, with hope 
spirits brought thus fraught. 

Complete as Pallas to begin her way Complete as Pallas she began her 

way 

And here 0 later Pallas long remain And here 0 finer Pallas long remain 


Credo, thou’rt a domestic dog 

Stay at home and tend the women 
and children 

Come Fido, Here, we’ll fare into the 
fields 

Here Fido, dog, we’ll fare into the 
fields. 
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Through larger cycles round a richer 
sun 

0 blest Minerva of these milder days 

The freedom of the city grant 

Let every player that doth mimic us 

Bring large Lucretius 'with restored 
mind 

Bring faith that sees with sure and 
level eyes 

And many peoples call from shore to 
shore 

See how this Pallas blest has Balti- 
more 


Through nobler cycles round a richer 
sun 

0 blest Minerva of these larger days 

Till thou the freedom of the city 
grant 

Let every player that shall mimic 
us 

Bring large Lucretius with rm- 
maniac mind 

Bring faith that sees with undis- 
sembling eyes 

And many peoples call from shore 
to shore 

The world has bloomed again at 
Baltimore. 


What intermediate versions there may have been between the 
pencilings in the Epictetus and the finished poems it is impossible 
to say. The Johns Hopkins Ode was pretty certainly something 
of an impromptu, and in the manuscript and the two proofs we 
probably have the whole story. The record is at least sufficient to 
give a hint as to Lanier^s method of composition and to show that 
he revised assiduously, making changes that notably improved 
both the meaning and the melody of his verse. 

John C. Feench 

The Johns Hopkins University 


THE HECK OF CHAUCEK^S FEIAE 
In Chaucer^s description of the Friar occurs the following line : 
His nekke wbyt was as tbe flour-de-lys; . . J 

I have been unable to find an explanation or interpretation of it. 
As Chaucer was not accustomed to saying things without a purpose, 
we may be sure that this line whose meaning is apparently unin- 
telligible has a significance, if we but knew the key. This key, it 
seems to me, may be found by following the theory that Chaucer 
employed rather freely the science of physiognomy in his delinea- 
tion of character.^ From a study of this in relation to the Friar 

^W. W. Skeat, The Oxford Chaucer, 0. T., A. 1. 238. 

® See W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, Hew York, 1927, 
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we may glean, if not a complete solution, at least a suggestion of 
such. John Metham, a late exponent of the science, has this to 
say about necks. 

A nek the qwyche ys rowgh off schap sygnyfyith an ontawgh(t) parsone, 
and a wyllde, chargyng off ryght nowght. , . . Sum-tyme yt happyth that 
scolerys the qwyche stody in vnyuersyteys at her frendys iyndyng, qwan 
thei perseyue that of ese her nekkys be pleyn and ful off qwyete and off 
rest, and that this tokyn ys opyn and vycyns, be craft thei make her nekkys 
stabyl and rugh, that ys to sey, ful off schrynkys; but her craft holdyth 
noght, for-a(s)"niyche as thei hyde in that parte, the werkyng of nature 
schewyth on odyr partys.® 

This is but faintly suggestive. Chaucer plainly says that the 
Eriar^s neck is white and indicates no less plainly that the Eriar 
is a wandering vagabond and no university scholar. Nevertheless 
the inference is that a smooth, soft neck was a disgraceful posses- 
sion, else these scholars would not have gone to the pains of some- 
how disguising or roughening theirs. From two other sources of 
earlier date than Metham, and in whose tradition he writes, we 
have more definite reference to color. 

. . . Man which is / feble of Colour 
ffor thyn avayl / looke that thou flee, 
ffor he is pleynly / tak heed vnto me, 

To lecchery dispoosed / be nature and kynde, 

And othir evelys / many as I ffynde.* 

Signa luxuriosi : qui est albi coloris et pilosus, rectis capillis et grossis et 
nigris, et timpora pilosa, oculus pinguis et insanus.® 

While we cannot absolutely unite these authorities into one argu- 
ment, we can at least hazard a guess that some odium attached to 
a pleyn neck and a feble color. Porta, a physiognomist 
after Poleman, Admantius, Aristotle, and other ancient masters 
of the science, states more definitely what Metham and Lydgate 
and Burgh only hint at. 

or Three Prose Versions of the Secreta Seoretorum, ed. Robt, Steele, BETS. 
E. S. No. 74, 1898, or T. B. Clark, “ Forehead of Chaucer’s Prioress,” 

IX (July, 1930). 

^ The Works of John Metham, ed. Hardin Craig, EETS. No. 132, 1916, 
pp. lk-136. 

* Eyflgate and Burgh, decrees of Old Philisoffres^ ed. Robt. Steele, EETS. 
E. S. No. 66, 1894, 11. 2530-2634. 

® Bartholomaei de Messana (Aristotelus) PfiMsiognamomka in R. 
Foexster’s Scriptores Physiognomonici, i, Lipsiae (Teubner), 1893, p. 39. 
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Collum valde fractuin. 

Vtriusque textus mancus est, Polemonis & Adamant ij,® & obsciirus; cona- 
bimur tamen pro virili restituere. Qui vero artiiicio quodam valde effrac- 
turn collum habere se simulant, eo ipso se cinaedos osteiidunt, dum enim hoc 
modo se emendare cupiunt, nihil aliud quaerunt, quam vt impudicitiam & 
impudentiam suam abscondant. Iidem in figura effeminati ei collum frac- 
turn adscribunt, & est contrarium praedicti signi, nam si durum collum, 
& firmum, pertinaces & duros ostendit; fractum molliusculos & effeminates 
demonstrare par est. Albertus hie satis importune cum ceruice multa 
cinaedi signa adducit, inquiens. Cum videris ceruicis fluxum, & labiorum 
quandam contractionem risui quodammodo similem, & inordinatam ocu- 
lorum conuersionem, inconstantiam in sedendo & stando, & vocem tremulam, 
constanter affirma talem esse effeminatum. Fabius: Caput, vel ceruix 
humilis, humilitatem demonstrat. Plutarchus narrat, quod Alcibiades 
quodammodo ceruicem frangebat.'^ 

Mutilum collum. 

Quibus collum mutilum, audaces verbis, re timidos ostendit, Adamantius. 
Albertus: Breue collum, cum temeritate audacem notat.® 

Cinaedos then^ a soft neck, is an indication of perversion, 
and nniversity scholars and other celibates either altered their 
necks or tried to excuse themselves on the ground of their clois- 
tered habits. While the two adjectives white and ^^soft^^ do 
not occur in apposition either in the physiognomists or in Chaucer 
it seems reasonable that they do imply the same cervical condi- 
tion. 

If we are to suppose then that the Friar is one of these cinaedi, 
we have several other characteristics of depravity mentioned by 
Porta which we can compare with Chaucer^s description of the 
Friar to further substantiate this theory. Metham says that the 
werkyng of nature schewyth on odyr partys,^^ and Porta goes fur- 
ther to describe these other manifestations of nature above as con- 
traction of the mouth somewhat like a smile, inordinate rolling of 
the eyes, shiftiness in sitting and standing, and a trembling voice. 

® For verification of this compare Polemonis Physio gnomon, in Scriptores 
physiognomoniae veteres, ed I. Gr. F. Franzius, 1780 or Polemonis de 
PMsiognomania lAber AraMce et Latine, ed. Georgius Hoffmann in B. 
Foerster’s op. cU., p. 218, or Admantii Sophistae Physio gnomicon, trans. 
Franzius, loo. cit., or Admantii Physiognomonica, ed. Foerster, loc. cit. 

'^Jobannis Baptiste Portae De Humana Physxognomomca, Rothomagi, 
1650, lib. n, p. 207. 

^lUd., p. 205. 

4 
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None of these items fits exactly the Eriar, but their combined 
import is parallel to Chaucer^s description: 

Somewhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse, 

To make his English swete up-on his tonge. 

His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 

As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 

And rage he coude, as it were right a whelpe. 

For twinkling eyes Metham has a bad word. 

Eyn the qwyche twynkyl and in maner lawgh with the chcre, yff the 
eye off the self be drye, thei sygnyffye gret malyee ® 

The aggregate of these arguments seems to point to a character of 
licentionsness and depravity of some sort in the Friar. Chancer 
says that he was familiar with worthy women of the town, with the 
taverns, the tapsters, the sellers of victual, and that he was a 
smooth talker. As his neck is white, he is probably one of these 
" cinaedi who is so bold and shameless in his infamy that he does 
not trouble himself with a disguise. 

OzE E. Hoktok 

NasJivillef Tenn, 


CHAUCEF8 PEIOEESS AGAIN: AN INTEEPEETIYE 

NOTE 

The charming prioress who graces Chaucer^s prologue, touching 
the hearts of the most worldly and hardened pilgrims with her 
pathetic tale and holding her own in this motley company because 
her heart, like Sir Galahad^s^ is pure, has long been, despite her 
demureness, a very conspicuous lady. Ever since she sprang in her 
modish costume from her creator's fertile brain she has aroused 
controversy; many scholars and commentators have jousted in her 
behalf, hut fortunately in this contest only opinions have been 
unseated and nothing but ink spilled. And yet a gulf yawns 
between some of these opinions, for certain older critics by an 
exegesis of the text that would probably have astonished Chaucer 
inferred that she was a disreputable woman; on the other hand, 
Sister Madeleva in an interesting essay so spiritualized the nun 


op, cii,^ p, 130 . 
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that she lost all contact with humanity and was prematurely canon- 
ized. Both views are, I believe, extreme, and the truth lies in the 
golden mean. 

Professor Lowes, in his acute interpretation of this character in 
his article entitled The Prioresses Oath,^^ has shed more light on 
this matter than any one else ; however, he states : I have no 
attention of pushing to its limits the curious analogy between the 
Prioress herself and the special saint whose name, to her mind, 
carried greatest weight/^ ^ But since tyros rush in where experts 
hesitate to tread, I shall attempt to do what Professor Lowes left 
undone. 

Mr. Lowes asserts that St. Eligius (St. Loy) was the prioresses 
favorite saint because he was at once, in a word, an artist and a 
courtier and a saint, a man of great physical beauty and a lover, 
in his earlier days, of personal adornment.^e ^ In another assertion 
in the same article, moreover, the author has seized upon the crux 
of the problem : The brooch on the rosary sums up in a master- 
stroke the subtle analysis of the Prioresses character — ^the deli- 
cately suggested clash between her worldly and her religious aspi- 
rations.ee ® 

In her aforementioned essay Sister Madeleva has attacked this 
interpretation with some asperity in these words: ^^The sugges- 
tion that even Chaucer had in mind an ambiguous meaning for 
the motto ^ Amor vincit omnia e or any eye to its cheaper journalis- 
tic value seems to me unworthy and inconsistent with his attitude 
of pronounced respect towards the Prioress.^^ ^ Undoubtedly Chau- 
cer meant no disrespect, but why does the Sister use such singular 
epithets? I fail to see in what way the characterization is cheap 
except on the hypothesis that human nature or the life-force is 
cheap, which would be a rather pessimistic and cynical tenet. And 
as to the journalistic quality of Professor Lowes^ portrait, is this 
phrase necessarily so damning? The difficulty is that the yellow 
journals have so boisterously advertised themselves that they have 
shouted down their more dignified and substantial brethren with 

^“The Prioress’s Oath,” by Professor John L. Lowes, in the Romania 
Review, Vol. v, p. 375. 
p. 369. 
p. 375. 

^ Ohaucer^s Nuns and Other Rssays, by Sister Mary Madeleva, p, 18. 
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the result that journalistic has become synonymous with mere- 
tricious/^ But Chaucer, like Addison, Steele, De Qiiincey, and 
Hazlitt centuries later, was in a sense a journalist, for he closely 
observed and vividly reported the doings and sayings of the travel- 
lers in his famous cavalcade. A little thought clears Mr. Lowes of 
a questionable idea. 

It is Sister Madeleva’s opinion that Nothing but a very urgent 
spiritual quest could have induced them [the nuns] to leave their 
cloister and join so worldly and public an excursion.^^ ° Nothing? 
It is at least equally probable that the nun was obeying a natural 
impulse to catch once more a glimpse of the world that she had 
renounced. It is clear that she was not averse to violating rules, 
for she owned ‘^^smale houndes.’^ The obvious motive of this 
unconventual behavior was her desire to emulate the ladies of 
the court. If she could yield to the almost universal feminine 
impulse to be fashionable, she might easily have succumbed to 
another worldly allurement, though she doubtless persuaded herself 
that she was solely actuated by a thirst for spiritual perfection on 
this immortal pilgrimage. 

I wish not to be misunderstood. I am not for a moment hinting 
that the prioress had a tarnished character. Though this interpre- 
tation has been advanced, I consider it untenable, as I have stated 
above, for nothing in the prologue, the links, or the prioresses tale 
would warrant such an opinion. I do feel, however, that her 
motives, like those of the rest of us, were mixed and that she suc- 
ceeded in hiding the less lofty ones from herself. But Chaucer, 
who like all great creative artists had a penetrating insight into 
unconscious motives, dexterously suggested the very human yearn- 
ings hidden in the heart of Madame Bglentyne. 

I believe, then, that Professor Lowes^s statement of the curious 
analogy between the prioress and St. Loy is not exactly the point. 
My interpretation is that unwittingly the nun admired the superb 
physique and handsome face of this versatile and attractive saint. 
(Professor Lowes quotes in his article a passage from St. Ouen, 
the friend and biographer of St. Loy, clearly revealing his fellow- 
workePs intellectual and physical appeal.) To put it succinctly, 
I believe that unconsciously she had a very human affection for the 
artist-saint. What could be more normal than that a woman bound 

p. 27. 
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to celibacy by the rules of her order should derive in the recesses 
of her mind much satisfaction from wearing a brooch adorned with 
the inscription Amor vincit omnia ? If queried in this matter^ 
she would undoubtedly have sincerely insisted that celestial love 
was alluded to, but it is quite natural that a woman who had long 
dwelt in the odor of sanctity should have desired another sort of 
fragrance. 

To clinch my argument, I wish to cite and comment on the fol- 
lowing footnote in Professor Lowes^s article to which I have so 
frequently referred : St, Loy is still invoked among the petites 
ouvrieres de Paris ^ when they wish to see in a dream the young 
man whom they are to marry ® This is a significant fact. The 
fascinating saint appealed to them as he did to the prioress, and 
they certainly would not have been averse to the appearance in 
their dreams of a young man embodying the personal attractions 
of their patron. 

It is evident that this conception by no means belittles the 
prioress but, on the contrary, by humanizing her it makes her dedi- 
cation to the religious life more significant and perhaps more 
heroic. 

Beistjamin" B. Wainweight 

University of Vermont 


THE CHAUCEEIAH-AMEEICAH GUESS 

Of I gessBj, as used by Chaucer, the writers of The King's Eng- 
lish'^ assert that ‘^Hhe sense he sometimes gives it is very finely 
distinguished from the regular Yankee use.’’^ The expression is 
accordingly to be condemned for modern British use as an Ameri- 
can innovation, not a genuine Chaucerian survival: ^^If we use 
the phrase — ^parenthetically, that is, like Chaucer and the Yankees 
— ^we have it not from Chaucer, but from the Yankees, and with 
their, not his, exact shade of meaning.^^ This is very explicit — ^if 
not particularly urbane — and it represents an impression shared 
by other Englishmen than the brothers Powler. I shall not dis- 
cuss the standard of judgment that leads these critics to condemn 
any word that is in American but not in British use, no matter 
what the intrinsic value of the word, and no matter what its former 


* Lowes, op, cit., footnote 51, p. 384. 


3rd edition (1930), p. 33. 
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status ; they outlaw fall, for example^ which they fully admit to be 
better on the merits than auLumn, in every way/^ but the use of 
which they must nevertheless forego because it is now purely Yankee. 
Apart from this, is there any reason to feel that what they assert 
about I guess is correct? Are the Chaucerian and the Yankee 
uses, in fact, either very finely ” or in any way differentiated ? 

That I gesse is a favorite Chaucerian expression, as the Fowlers 
indicate, is of course very well known. Gesse occurs, according to 
the Chaucer Concordance, no less than seventy-seven times, while 
gessed occurs only once, and gessynge but four times. Of the 
occurrences of gesse (to omit any dubious cases), fifty-six are 
immediately preceded by the first personal pronoun and are clearly 
parenthetical. There is no doubt, then, that the I gesse is a fre- 
quent qualifying phrase of Chaucer^s, and that the use of gesse 
in this locution is by all odds the commonest employment of the 
word in his works. One may fairly inquire, therefore, whether the 
sense that he gives it is different from that of the corresponding 
ximericanism. 

That the parenthetical phrase frequently is as I gesse rather 
than simply I gesse does not, I think, alter the question. The idiom, 
in other words, may sometimes be slightly different from the mod- 
ern one — as it is also m phrases like so as it semed me and 
as it thinketh me ” — ^but the meaning of the phrase may still be 
identical. What, then, does I gesse or as I gesse mean in Chaucer? 

Professor Manly does not think it necessary to include gesse in 
the glossary of his edition of the Canterbury Tales. The omission 
may presumably be taken as silent evidence of his belief that the 
Chaucerian use and that familiar to American readers are one and 
the same. SkeaPs glossary was primarily prepared, it may be pre- 
sumed, for the British reader; here the meanings given for gesse 
are ^suppose, imagine.^ These, surely, are also the correct equiv- 
alents of the phrase as used today in American conversation and 
occasionally in American writing, sometimes even that of a formal 
or literary character.® 

Examination of the Chaucerian lines in which I gesse or as I 
gesse is used in a parenthetical construction bears out the conclu- 
sion that the American use is not subtly or otherwise differentiated 

^H. B. Hinckley, it may be noted, has pointed out that the naaligned 
Yankeeism ” has, in point of fact, been used, though rarely, in standard 
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from the Chaucerian. Here are the first four instances of its use in 
the Canterbury Tales: 


Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse, 
A forster was he soothly, as I gesse, 
Bihynde hir bak, a yerde long, I gesse. 
But Venus is it soothly, as I gesse. 


{Prol, 82) 

{ProL, 117) 

{Kts. Tale, 1050) 
{Kts. Tale, 1102) 


As further testimony the first two occurrences of the phrase in 
Troilus and Griseyde may be appended: 

Ye saw the lettre that she wrot, I gesse? (r, 656) 

If she be fair, thou wost thyself, I gesse! (i, 882) 


Will any American maintain that the sense of the phrase in any 
one of these six lines is at all different from that which he hears 
habitually given to I guess in everyday conversation ? These lines, 
it may be added, would seem to be thoroughly representative of the 
general Chaucerian use. 

The British belief that the Chaucerian and the American mean- 
ings of I guess are to be differentiated is therefore quite groundless. 
At the same time, an American is conscious that he does not, in 
any formal sort of speaking or writing, make the same free use of 
the phrase that Chaucer does. While the meaning of the phrase 
is the same, one must confess that it has nevertheless come very 
generally to be regarded as a colloquialism (if not a vulgarism) 
that should be eliminated, except perhaps from familiar conversa- 
tion. It is a pity that it should be so. Chaucer did not hesitate 
to admit colloquialisms into his poetry; they are an important 
element, indeed, in giving his writing that racy, insouciant air 


British poetry of much later date than Chaucer. The passages he cites 
{Notes on Chaucer, 8; and " Chauceriana,” MP., xiv, 317) are these: 

And to our wish I see one hither speeding, 

An Ebrew, as I guess, and of our tribe. 

(Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1539-40) 
... he, as I guess 

Had gazed on hTature’s naked loveliness, 

(Shelley, Adonais, 274-5) 
And another, a lord of all things, praying 
To his own great seif, as I guess; 

(Tennyson, Maud, Part ii, 5, 3) 

It is interesting that in all three instances the idiom is as I guess rather 
than I guess. 
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that is one of its principal charms. One may perhaps Toico the 
hope that the American will, in spite of the not too subtle 
British scorn, continue to preserve the Chaucerian phrase and that 
the phrase will not be restricted to colloquial use. In point of fact, 
it is not always so restricted. Miss Millay is to be applauded for 
her use of I guess is a distinctly elevated setting : 

Tlieir diffeieiice now above the board, I guess, 

Discharges what beneath the boaid is due. 

{Fatal Interview, Sonnet xxin) 

Temple University StUART EoberTSON 


WHITMAN INTEEVIBWS BAENUM 

On April 28;, 1846;, the steamer Great Western arrived oil Sandy 
Hook after a passage of seveaiteen days and six hours. Chief 
among its passengers was P. T. Barnum who with Tom Thumb 
had invaded and conquered Europe and now was anxious to attracjt 
greater attention in America. To further such a purpose this 
great showman had brought with him Mile. Jane, the only living 
Orang Outang in either England or America/’ ^ another drawing 
card for the American Museum. 

It may be surmised that few were more interested in the Euro- 
pean experiences of Barnum than the young editor of The Brooldyn 
Eagle, It was not, however, until May 23, 1846, that these two 
met. Whitman notes what Barnum said in this uncollected item : 

Baenum on Europe. — ^We saw Mr. Barnum, [mo] Tom Thumb noto- 
riety, manager of the Museum, &c., in New York, day before yesterday. 
He told us about his tour through all the capitals of Europe, and his 
intercourse with the kings, queens, and the big bugs. We asked him if 
anything he saw there made him love Yankeedom less. His gray eyes 
flashed: “My God!” said he, “no! not a bit of it! Why, sir, you can*t 
imagine the difference. — There everything is frozen — ^kings and things— 
formal, but absolutely frozen: here it is hfe. Here it is freedom, and here 
are men.” A whole book might be written on that little speech of Bar- 
num's. {The Brooklyn Bagle, Monday, May 20, 1846, p. 2, column 3.) 

Theodore A. Zunder 

Brooklyn College 


New-York Daily Tribune, April 29, 1846, p. 4, column 1 ; p. 3, column 6. 
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Ludwig Tiech and England, By Edwin H. Zeydel. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 

1931. Pp. 264. $2.75. 

Professor Zeydel, whose scholarly interest in Tieck has been 
attested by various articles in Modern Language Notes and else- 
where, has produced in Ludwig Tiech and England a valuable study 
of one important aspect of Tieck^s life and work. Certain phases 
of the subject had already received competent consideration, notably 
in the work of Liideke von Mollendorff on Tieck^s relations to 
Shakespeare and the older English drama. The outstanding merit 
of the present study lies in the effort to cover the theme m its 
entirety. Abundant use has been made of unpublished material, 
not only of the relatively familiar Nachlass in the Staatsbibliothek 
in Berlin, but of widely scattered correspondence. A considerable 
amount of new material has been brought to light, and earlier 
errors have been corrected. 

Perhaps the most definitive chapter in the volume is Tiech in 
England, Taking Burgsdorff^s diary as published by Cohn for a 
foundation, with various secondary sources. Professor Zeydel adds, 
corrects, and pieces together, until we gain a record of Tieck^s stay 
in England almost day by day. Further research might establish 
some of the missing dates when Tieck saw plays in the London 
theatres, but the chapter presents probably as nearly a complete 
account of Tieck^s visit as we shall ever get.^ In the chapter on 
Tieck^s great library, its development and dispersion, Professor 
Zeydel combines the results of research, his own and others, into 
a comprehensive record not to be found elsewhere; emphasis is 
naturally laid on English books and TiecFs comments upon them. 
The survey of Tieck^s acquaintance with English literature is espe- 
cially thorough; his participation in the Shakespeare translation 
is given a -new and searching analysis, though samples of Tieck^s 
emendations in the Schlegel text would have been welcome. 
Another chapter treats exhaustively of TiecFs connections with 
individual Englishmen, Coleridge, Crabb Robinson, and others. 

^Doubtless for lack of space reasons are not always given for the 
rejection of Burgsdorff’s dates, wMch in many cases Cohn had already 
corrected. Zeydel gives May 3 for the departure from Berlin, Burgsdorff 
May 4. The latter date has the support of a letter from Oelsner to 
Rahel, dated May 6, 1817: "‘Vorgestern ist Tieck mit Herrn von Burgs- 
dorff nach England aufgebrochen.” { Brief weohsel zwisohen Yarnhagen und 
Oelsner hrsg. von L. Assing, Stuttgart, 1865, i. 103). Presumably the day 
of the week (Saturday) determined the date. 
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Eesearch in English books and periodicals enables the author to 
present a substantial account of English acquaintance with Tieck’s 
work and English critical opinion from 1813 (the English publica- 
tion of Mme de StaeFs De VAllemagne ^ taken as a starting point) 
to Tieck^s death, with a few subsequent items. The author records 
no English reference to Tieck before 1813, and assumes that ho was 
hardly known. This is doubtless the case. There is, indeed, men- 
tion of TieclFs work, his name misspelled, as early as 1800 in the 
Monthly Magazine (IX. 685, and X. 622) ; it is a mere word but 
favorable. The reason why interest in Tieck did not develop is 
probably owing in part to the reputation for unortliodoxy and 
immorality that the new German literary movement gained in 
''England; evidence might be found in the violent diatribe in the 
Monthly Magazine for December 1802 (XIV. 616-48). Though 
some English periodicals of significance are not drawn upon, the 
general picture is without doubt accurate and the conclusions sub- 
stantiated. In a separate chapter Professor Zeydel subjects the 
translations of Tieck^s works to a brief but adequate test of their 
merits, illustrating his criticism by specimen passages. It may be 
added that C. T. Brookses translation Spring, an original for which 
Professor Zeydel was unable to find among Tieck's lyrics, is a 
rendering of two stanzas of Golovs address to Genoveva at the end 
of the scene Saal auf dem Schloss. Further, Glycine's song in Cole- 
ndge^s Zapolya is a free adaptation of TieclFs Herbsilied, as seems 
proved by an inspection of Coleridge^s unrhymed version.® Only 
a hasty glance is granted to Tieck’s possible influence on English 
writers; it is a theme for a separate monograph, but, in view of 
earlier discussion of Tieck^s relationship to Scott, the possible 
indebtedness of Scott to Tieck, as noted by Stokoe/^ could have been 
of interest in Professor ZeydePs brief list. 

The topical arrangement of the material leads to frequent repeti- 
tions; indeed, the promise of a translation of Sternbald is noted 
twice in the same chapter (p. 145, 160). According to the preface 
and repeatedly noted in the text, one aim of the work is to point 
out a surprising discrepancy between the conscious objectivity of 
his (Tieck^s) imaginative writings and the subjectivism of his 
critical work.^^ It lies, unquestionably, in the nature of the present 
study that the evidence tends to prove the second part of this con- 
trast and to leave the objectivity of Tieck^s imaginative writings 

® In tbe survey of reviews of De VAllemagne it miglit have been well to 
include those of William Taylor of Norwich in the Monthly Review 
(Lxxii. 273; Lxxm. 63, 352; Lxxiv. 268) where attention is directed to 
Der gestiefelte Kater as “the boldest and moat singular comedy of the 
Germans and Bternhald is classified among the “ second rate novels 

* Cf. Stokoe, O-erman Influence in the English Romantic Period, Cam- 
bridge 1926, pp. 123-27. 

^Cf, op, eii., pp. 79-80. 
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largely a matter of assertion. In speaking of Tieck’s imaginative 
work, the author seems to conceive of subjectivity m the narrower 
sense, — a reflex of external events in his own life (p. 92) , but it 
IS difficult to see how the subjectivity of the critical writings ’can he 
reduced to this limited conception.® Two of Tieck’s Novellen are, 
indeed, cited as reflecting his visit to Stratford, and the chief basis 
of Dichterleben is, it is stated, his own intuition as a poet.’’ 

Criticism of details must be limited to a few points. It is implied 
(p. 2) that Young’s Conjectures (1759), as well as the Night 
Thoughts, was well known in Germany by 1750. The author 
(p. 151) says Fovalis when he means Wackenroder. *^^8. W. S.,” 
author of the introduction to the translation. The Midsummer 
Night, or, ShaJcespeare and the Fairies, may well have been S. W. 
Singer, who wrote prefaces of this sort and published editions of 
Shakespeare and other earlier authors (p. 177). Bisset Hawkins’s 
Germany is mentioned only in connection with some quotations 
from it in the preface to Baskerville’s Beauties of German Litera- 
ture (1847). Hawkins’s book appeared in 1838 and contained a 
long and, in general, well informed account of Tieck, which might 
have been considered in chronological order along with the work 
of Strang. The date (second edition 1839) shows that the roman- 
tic city” was Dresden and not Berlin (Zeydel, p. 175). The 
article in the Monthly Review, to which reference is made (p. 147) 
was by William Taylor of Norwich.® Tieck’s readings in Dresden 
were not public ” in the usual sense of the word (p. 30). Abend- 
zeitung not Dresdener Abendzeitung is the correct title of the paper 
(p. 30). Because he was by profession a waterman,” John Taylor 
called himself the Water Poet”; Tieck’s story Der Wassermensch 
is one of his attacks on Young Germany; the title is derived from 
the extended discussion of Schiller’s ballad Der Taucher, and a 
relationship to Taylor’s dull verses seems highly improbable. The 
possible dependence of Tieck’s Der funfzehnte November on 
Chaucer’s Miller's Tale deserved to be elaborated beyond the mere 
statement. A discussion of Tieck’s indebtedness in Vittoria Acco- 
rombona to the Prench Eomanticists (p. 46), for example, to Vic- 
tor Hugo, whom he criticized severely, — only one of Hugo’s major 
novels was published at the time — ^would lead beyond the limits of 
the present review. 

Haevby W. Hewett-Thayee 

Princeton University 


® Beference is made to H. Gumbel, Ludwig Tiecks dichteriscJier Weg in 
Romantih‘Forschungen^ Halle, 1929, altliongli it would not seem that 
Gumbel limits Tieck’s subjectivity in this way. 

® Cf. J. W. Robberds, Memoirs of William Taylor of Norwich, London, 
1843, n. p. 522. 
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Emmanuel Kant in England: 1703-1838, By Eene Wellkk. 

Princeton: University PresS;, 1931. Pp. ix + 317. 

Bertrand Enssell has said that Enimaniiol Kant was a pliilo-' 
sophical catastrophe. A sympathizer with EiisselPs opinion and 
radical temperament could find support in Echo Wellek^s exi'el- 
lent study of KanPs introduction into England during the years 
1793 to 1838. The effect of the dissemination of the Kantian 
philosophy was not to break the shackles of conventional piet}% but 
to reenforce the spirit of credulity and compromise. Kant in this 
early period primarily appealed to what William Janies has (allied 
the ‘^^tender-minded” thinker, the man with a bias towxard ration- 
alism, idealism, optimism, monism, free-will, and religious ortho- 
doxy. 

It is doubtless true that Kant cleared the path for modern posi- 
tivism and agnosticism, even though his purpose was mainly con- 
structive. But the English Kantians utilized the negations of tin' 
Critique of Pure Reason not to destroy nor to invent anew, but to 
reestablish a traditional philosophy of comfort, which was fre- 
quently stated in dogmatic and highly seniimental terms. If Kant 
is right, they reasoned, if science and metaphysics apply only to 
experience and not to the ^^noumenal” order, then the land of 
hearUs desire may exist in the vast unknown beyond sensible knowl- 
edge. What could be more plausible than to suppose that this 
invisible realm is known to the heart ” but not to the head ” ? 
Kant has justified faith”; there is no longer anything to hinder 
belief. Thus did the Eomantics prepare the way for the Victorian 
compromises. 

We find nowhere in this period any vigorous utilization of Kant’s 
greatest contribution to philosophy, the proof that form is a part of 
all experience, that there can be no consciousness at all except 
organized and unitary consciousness. Kanf s argument memnt that 
psychology and epistemology had necessarily to be radically recon- 
stituted, and that the psychological atomism which had been almost 
universally accredited for the past century had at last received its 
death blow. The fact that this rallying call to constructive thought 
fell on practically deaf ears is a striking indication of the decline of 
speculative virility in England. 

In the case of Carlyle^s Sartor Besarlus alone did Kant appre- 
ciably influence a work of the artistic imagination. But I believe 
that Wellek has probably underestimated the influence of the 
Kantianism of Coleridge upon Wordsworth.^ Coleridge himself 
was the most prominent and erudite spokesman for Kant in Eng- 
land and therefore deserves special consideration. The reader does 

^ See my recent monograph, Presiding Ideas in Words%oorWs PoetrUf 
especially pages 167-169 and 189-193. 
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not gather from Wellek’s account a favorable impression of Cole- 
ridge’s philosophical capacities. Quite in opposition to J. H. 
Muirhead’s attempt in his book, Coleridge as Philosopher, to reha- 
bilitate his reputation as a thinker, Wellek reveals him as a 
“prophet of the end and failure of Eeason,” a sentimental uncrea- 
tive eclectic. He all too readily capitulated to a “ mere philosophy 
of faith.” His greatest service was to disseminate ideas widely, 
not to invent new ones. 

In Eene Wellek’s study the historian of culture will discover a 
significant reading of the inteUectual pulse of the Eomantie Age. 

Melvin M. Eadee 

University of Washington 


Oerman Romanticism. By Oskae Walzel. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the German by Alma Elise Lussky. New York: 
G. P. Pntnam^s Sons, 1932. Pp. x + 314. $3.50. 

WalzeFs two volumes in TeubnePs Natur und Geisteswelt, after 
all still the most comprehensive treatment of German Eomanticism, 
are no easy reading for any one not thoroughly conversant with 
the language of recent German literary investigation, which is 
fraught with philosophical and newly coined theoretical termin- 
ology. The present translation, therefore, is a most welcome addi- 
tion to our comparatively small stock of handbooks of German 
literature in English rendering. As far as I can judge from a 
rather comprehensive testing of the text itself as well as of the 
wealth of quotations scattered throughout the book, the task has 
been exceedingly well done to the very point of interpretative 
renderings wherever these seemed imperative. Only in a few 
instances I felt that a less ambiguous expression might have been 
used ; 

Page *^3: gallant passions might have been termed more 
pithily gallant amours; page 106: ^^its setting is hardly clear 
enough for die falsche Stellung — our wrong attitude or rela- 
tion toward it or our wrong perspective ; page 107 : unscTiuldig 
referring to the Dtimmling type is naive rather than inoffen- 
sive ; the passage above, master of all masters,^^ is hardly ade- 
quate to Hans alter Hanse, of which, however, a satisfactory transla- 
tion is very difficult; the translation on page 123 line 3, foil, does 
not take into account the intended repetition of zahlen und nennen 
in zdhlt md nennt four lines below; the end of this quotation die 
Tonhunst stromt ihn uns seller vor is excellently done into ^Mn 
music, however, the stream itself seems to be released,^^ to give at 
least one example of the author^s achievement. 
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I very much regret that no attempt at a metrical translation of 
poetry has been made, which seems to me indispensable in almost 
all of the quoted passages. If the translator did not dare to try her 
own hand she might have called on Mr. John Eothensteiner, who 
published that very commendable book of romantic verse, llie 
Azure Flower, two years ago (see MLN., slvii, 3). 

Type setting and proof reading have been given groat care, and 
in spite of frequent italics, insertions of numbers, and the regret- 
table splitting of the Umlaut in all German passages the page 
presents a much quieter and less irritating impression to the eye 
than the German original. 

The photograph of Oskar Walzcl faces the title page. I can not 
help thinking that some reproductions of the work of romantic 
painters for comparison with the spirit of this literature were 
called for. 

Ernst Fetse 


Deutsch-dstreichisclie Literaturgeschichte, ein Ilandbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen DicMung in Osterreich-U ngani. IJnter 
Mitwirkung hervorragender Fachgenossen nach dem Tode von 
Johann Willibald Nagl und Jakob Zeitler herausgegeben von 
Eduard Castle. Dritter (Schluss-) Band, Abteilung 1-8. 
1848-1918. Wien: Verlagsbuchhandlung Carl Fromme 1926- 
(1931). 

Wer sich nicht durch den Lmfang und die etwas altmodische 
Aufmachung dieses Werkes, das durch die lange Ausdehnung 
seiner Erscheinungszeit benachfceiligt wurdc, abschrecken I asst, 
wird in dieser deutsch-ostreichischen Literaturgeschichte eine 
v^ahre Fundgrube entdecken, die freilich beim Abschluss durch die 
Springwurzel eines holTentlich ergiebigen Eegisters ihro Scliai.zc 
erst vdllig erschliessen wird. Der dritte, hier vorliegende Band, 
der mit dem Jahre 1926 seine Veroffentlichung beginnt, ist soweit 
bis zur achten Abteilung gediehen und soil mit dem Jahre 1918 
abschlieGen. Er beginnt mit einer Einfiihrung in die politischen 
Probleme zwischen 1848 bis 1866 und einer Darlegung der geistigen 
Signatur der Zeit in Philosophic und Philologie, um iiber Theater 
zu Drama und Kritik (Kiirnberger) fortzuschreiten. Hamerling 
erfahrt cine ausEtihrliche Darstellung (p. 163-195). Ihm folgen 
Lyriker und Aphoristiker, die katholische Literaturbewegung und 
der Zeitroman, dem sich Alpenlandische Heimatserzahlung und 
Yolkstheater anschliessen. Im weiteren Yerlauf werden die Presse 
und besonders die Literatur der Kronlander behandelt. 
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Die siebente Abteilung endlidi geht ausfiihrlicli auf das epische 
Werk Anzcngrubers, Eoseggers, Mane von Ebner-Eschenbachs und 
Ferdinand von Saars ein, denen Jackob Julius David folgt^ 
wahrend in der achten wiederum die literariscbe Produktion der 
Lander im Vordergrund steht. 

Die Fiille des Materials, die bier geboten wird und aueh bis auf 
Grossen dritten und vierten Eanges sicb erstreckt, konnte natur- 
lich von einem Emzelnen nicht bewaltigt warden. Zeitweise verliert 
sich die Darstellung in einfache Aufzahlung von Namen und 
Werken, was indessen in einem so enzyklopadischen Werke kaum 
zu vermeiden ist, das sich ja auch im Titel als Handbuch ankiindigt. 
IJmso mehr ist die Lesbarkeit der zusammenhangenden Partien 
anzuerkennen und die Einheitlichkeit des Planes, die wohl dem 
Jetzigen Herausgeber Eduard Castle, der naeh dem Tode von 
Johann Willibald Nagl und Jakob Zeitler Mr das Gesamtwerk als 
verantwortlich zeichnet, zu verdanken ist. 

Die Schwierigkeit der Bewaltigung eines auseinanderstrebenden 
und in Bn- und Exklaven zerstreuten Materials muss um so mehr 
anerkannt werden, als in der gegenwartigen Zeit die Portfuhrung 
und Vollendung des Werkes auf grosse^^Hindernisse hat stossen 
miissen. Die letzten Kapitel, in denen Gsterreichs Literatur von 
besonderer Bedeutung fur das Bild der Entwicklung von Lyrik, 
Eoman und Drama im Eahmen des deutschen Schrifttums gewesen 
ist, stehen noch aus. 

Eritst Feise 


Abraham Cowley^ sa vie^ son oeuvre. Par Jeak Loiseaij. Paris: 

Henri Didier, 1931. Pp. xvii + 

Abraham Cowley's Refutation in England. (By) Jean Loiseaij. 

Paris: Henri Didier, 1931. Pp. x + 221. 

It may or may not be significant that the same year 1931 should 
have seen the appearance of two important studies of Cowley, that 
of Professor A. H. ISFethercot and now this of Professor Loiseau. 
The two scholars had been working independently on the same 
theme, and it is pleasant to read that when they became aware of 
the fact they exchanged their nearly completed books for each 
other’s information. Each author can therefore quote the other. 
For example, Loiseau’s discovery of a new and curious edition of 
Cowley^s Discourse by loay of Vision was first announced by 
Hethercot. 

The two books show characteristic differences though each con- 
tains much original research and is a valuable contribution to 
learning. Professor ISFethercot treats Cowley’s work along with his 
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life and moves rapidly, sometimes in rather colloquial English. 
Professor Loiseau follows a type and is much more delilierate and 
academic. After giving 194 pages to Cowley’s life, he devotes 1 13 
to his thought, 174 to his various genres, 113 to his technique and 
39 to his originality. Ten pages are given to appendices and 33 
to bibliography. The history of Cowley’s reputation is reserved to 
be dealt with separately. The criticism has the delicate balance 
one expects from a Preiieh scholar and the style is beyond reproach. 
But some repetition is unavoidable, and the work has not quite 
sufficient sparkle to prevent weariness tow'ards the end. 

It is satisfactory to find the two biographers in general agree- 
ment in regard to the facts — even the new-found facts — of Cowley’s 
life. I think however that neither quite appreciates the importance 
to an Engli.sh boy of a school-connexion, especially a connexion 
with a great school like Westminster. The most brilliant West- 
minster boy of the decade before Cowley was Thomas Randolph, 
who passing from school to Trinity College, Cambridge, had there 
made his mark as a witty poet and writer of comedie.s. One of his 
plays had been acted at Trinity before the King and Queen in 
1632, two others Amyntas and The Entertainment (later published 
as The Muses’ Loolcing Glass) had been given at Court or in a 
London playhouse. He had been adopted as a “ Son of Ben.’’ 
Cowley had not all Randolph’s directness, or verve, but we can 
hardly doubt that as a schoolboy, he had aspired to follow in his 
footsteps — his school play Love’s Biddle was in imitation of A mijn- 
tas — and had grieved in 1635 over his early death. If Cowley 
preferred Trinity to Christ Church, may not' Randolph have been 
in his mind ? And later when Dryden or Cowper dealt with Cowley, 
was it quite without the thought that he was a schoolfellow ? 

Again Trinity like Westminister was a royal foundation, and as 
such it was the recognized resort of the Court when it visited 
Cambridge/ and provided the plays demanded on such occasions. 
Had Randolph or Cowley been at another college, he would never 
have had a play produced in the presence of his Sovereign or the 
Prince of Wales. A Westminster boy then who became a fellow of 
Trinity must always have had the feeling of aristocracy. This is 
manifest in Randolph, and it must also have existed in Cowley. 
In England the distinction between social classes was never sc 
marked as on the continent, and this Loiseau seems to forget when 
he harps on Cowley’s being a bourgeois (e. g. p. 310). Cowley 
would have called himself ‘ a gentleman.’ 

Loiseau perhaps exaggerates the reli^ous element in Cowley. 
He says (p. 303) : ‘ L’enseignement religieux intense qu’il y regoit 
[i. e. at Westminster] ne pent qu’accroitre sa religiosity naturelle.’ 
[Experience shows that this need not be the ease.] ‘ A Cambridge 
il travaille avec la perspective d’entrer dans les ordres.’ But does 
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he? or did Eandolph or Spenser or Gabriel Harvey? There were 
other careers than the churchy and I know of no evidence that 
Cowley ever had the church in view. So I do not agree that La 
Davideide a ete composee par un etndiant en theologie^^ (p. 337), 
Cowley had not Crashaw’s burning faith nor Izaak Walton^s simple- 
minded reverence for bishops and deans. His after-friendship with 
Hobbes seems to show that the religious influences of his youth sat 
lightly on him though no doubt the Church of England was much 
more congenial to him, as it has always been to English latitudi- 
narians, than the bondage of Eome or Puritan fanaticism. Its 
Calvinism of those days may have made him a determinist (p. 224). 
Is not the desire of his last days, to examine and review the ori- 
ginal principles of the primitive church/^ the sign of a man not 
completely at ease in Zion, one who would perhaps sympathize with 
the deistical attitude of Lord Herbert of Cherbury? I find much 
good sense in Hethercot pp. 258-260. It is certainly dangerous, 
especially in England, to take outward conformity as proof of a 
man^s religious state. 

At Cambridge in Cowley^s time Loiseau thinks Laudas influence 
was dominant: ^^La majorite est nettement pour lui^^ (p. 55). 
Hethercot (p. 41) says that Trinity was in the midst of an open 
rebellion against Laudian ritualism. I consider this the truer 
account. I believe that Laudas adherents, such as Crashaw at 
Peterhouse, were a small minority in the University. 

Was Cowley more ardent as a loyalist than as a churchman? 
When he wrote his Preface of 1656 he clearly felt that the royal 
cause was lost and the time had come to accept the new regime, 
however reluctantly. But for CromwelLs sudden death in 1658, 
should we have heard of any retractation ? I think therefore that 
more staunch Eoyalists had good grounds for viewing Cowley with 
suspicion and disfavor, and Loiseau is not entitled to consider this 
attitude unjust : Quoi de surprenant quhl se soit senti meurtri . . . 
par tant dflnjustice et de malveillance ? To us, however, Cowle/s 
readiness to accept the chose accomplie is more excusable than his 
later abject royalism. 

Loiseau^s book differs from that of Pierre Legouis on Marvell 
by his admitting into his text English poetry in English and not 
turning it all into French prose. Probably all his readers, French 
and English, will approve the change and only regret that it was 
not carried further. Who wishes to read French versions of English 
letters and prefaces? Still less of Cowley^s touching lines to 
William Harvey.^ 

^ A few eiTors in smaller points need correction: p, 15. The royal palace 
of Whitehall seems to be forgotten; p. 18. Buckingham perished in 1628; 
p. 282. New Atlantis is not told as a dream; p. 317. One would think that 
Cowley would use George Sandys’ translation of the Metamorphoses 

3 
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Professor Loisean’s second book is a very interesting account 
of the ups and downs of Cowley^s reputation in England from the 
beginning to the present day and is based on a large collection of 
references to him and his works. It is written in almost faultless 
English.^ The result seems to be that Cowley^s fame now rests 
chiefly on his prose essays, the poems associated with them, and his 
poetical tributes to W. Harvey and Crashaw. Loiseau quotes how- 
ever with sympathy a clever plea for The Mistress made in 1926 
by a then very youthful critic, John Sparrow. 

It is rather surprising to hear that the Victorian spirit against 
which a reaction set in about 1890 was ^ at heart scientific, rational, 
in a word classical^ (p. 195). If this was true of the elite of the 
age of Dickens, was it true of the mass of the people ? I should be 
inclined to substitute Puritan, moral, sentimental,^ and to con- 
sider the reaction rather as anti-Puritan than anti-classical. But 
when one gets on to ^classicaP and ^romantic,’ one may talk 
for ever. 

G. C. Moore Smith 

Sheffield f England 


A Newton Among Poets — Shelley's Use of Science in Prometheus 
Unbound, By Carl Geabo. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930. Pp. xii -+• ^08. $3.00. 

Professor Grabo has done good service in calling attention once 
again, and more urgently than ever before, to Shelley’s interest 
in the science of his day. No less an authority than Professor 
Whitehead had already reminded us in glowing terms (Science and 
the Modern World) that this was really ^^part of the main struc- 
ture of (the poet’s) mind.” All his biographers, from Hogg (1833) 

(1621-6) rather than A. Golding’s (1565-7) ; p. 370. Lady Deverenx should 
be Lady Penelope Deverenx; p. 464. Castelain has shown that Jonaon’s 
Discoveries are not his original work as seems to be assumed here; p. 505. 

Fundamental Laws,” a phrase taken from the political controversies of 
the day and applied humorously. When in 1642 the bishops were unable 
to attend parliament owing to the dangerous attitude of the populace, they 
protested against the validity of anything done in their absence. They 
were then impeached as endeavoring to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. In Eudihras (i, 760) Ralpho complains of royalists: 'They 
fight for no espoused cause, Frail privilege, fundamental laws. P. 85, 1. 1, 
Query, ' Fdmundsbury.’ P. 150, bottom, ' colly ’ “ ' Coll [eg] ij.’ P. 160, note 
72, Query; read 'pererrato,’ 'Attigit,’ ‘Portum,’ ‘ Formani,’ ' nobiliorve,’ 
' sedet/ ' Oxonii.’ P. 406, L 14 from hot. ' of ’ = ' or.’ P. 452, mid. ^ con- 
sidere ’ = ‘ confidere ’ (twice) . P. 459, 1. 9 from hot. ' 1878,’ query ' 1788.’ 
P. 533, 1. 9, ' said,’ query, ' saw.’ P. 646, 1. 17, 1660 == 1660-1. 

® On p. 7, however, ‘ discuss upon ’ should be ' discuss,’ on p. 66 ' Epicure ’ 
should be 'Epicurus,’ on p. Ill 'accuse with’ should be 'accuse of,’ and 
there is ambiguity in the wording on p. 59, 'damning his works as they 
thought they must be.’ 
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onwards, had had to dwell on his early infatuation with chemistry. 
Yet the nineteenth century — the age of positive science — passed 
practically indifferent to Shelley^s lasting preoccupation with scien- 
tific philosophy. But this aspect of his genius, now that science is 
again driven to the confines of metaphysics, appears in something 
like a fresher and fuller light. 

Of course many of Shelley’s observations on geological, meteoro- 
logical or astronomical phenomena have alwa 3 '’s been clear enough. 
Any one perusing the notes to Queen Mai realizes that a good deal 
of scientific knowledge of a kind lay at the back of the imagin- 
ings ” of that somewhat immature though by no means contempti- 
ble piece of Juvenilia. Again no attentive reader really needs the 
warning of Prof. Grabo (p. 192) that stalactites are meant in the 
lines of Prometheus Unbound^ iii, iii, 15-11 ^^Prom its curved 
roof the mountain’s frozen tears, etc.” ; and few would be as 
cautious as he is, when he calls (p. 170) tentative” the identifi- 
cation of the wide wandering stars ” of ii, iv, 88 with comets. 

Prof. Grabo has much to say that is less obvious. He is, I 
think, the first critic who has had the patience to examine more 
than in a cursory way the books of science which Shelley has (or 
may have) read — the Encyclopedias of the time, Rees’ and Nichol- 
son’s (which surely should have found a place in the index — ^though 
it would seem that Prof. Grabo has had access only to a late edition 
of the former) — the notes to Erasmus Darwin’s poems, a well- 
known favorite of Shelley at least when he was in his teens — ^the 
works of Herschel (quoted in Queen Mai) and of Davy (whose 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy — ^the fact should have been re- 
called — was in Shelley’s eagerness ordered before publication on 
July 29, 1812) and of Newton (mentioned, all too vaguely, in a 
couple of letters). 

A series of chapters, not all of which of course can be said to 
serve Prof. Grabo’s purpose immediatelv, summarize the main con- 
clusions of the writers (pp. 30-117). The second half of the book 
then draws upon this to explain passages in Prometheus TJnlound — 
and I cannot but think it a pity that Prof. Grabo should thus have 
restricted his outlook, and written a study which certainly answers 
the subtitle rather than the ambitious (indeed decidedly showy) 
title of his volume. 

The task is on the face of it a difficult one : we have, for the 
period when Prometheus was in Shelley’s thoughts, abundant letters 
and copious lists of books read by him or his wife ; I wish Prof. 
Grabo had discussed the point, but I do not remember that science 
figures then at all prominently in the poet’s avocations. Every one 
will agree that Shelley’s scientific philosonhy — shall we call it, in 
the words he used as early as 1811 (to Miss Hitchener, Nov. 24) 
his theory of universal organized animation”? — ^remained prac- 
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tically what his early thought had made it; but when we come to 
trace m a book published in 1820 very definite notions, such as 
the reading of technical works or actual laboratory experimentation 
alone would seem likely to keep quite alive, we feel that we are 
treading very delicate ground: Prof, Grabo himself speaks in one 
place (p. 141) of ^^unconscious reminiscences^^; and though any 
profound literary analysis has to consider the possibility of these, 
it seems safe not to lay the stress on this sort of commentary, when 
more tangible explanations are available. 

I am afraid that many of the clues most confidently offered by 
our guide are anything but convincing. I cannot for a moment 
accept his interpretation of III. in. 134-135 (p. 190) : the spirit 
of the earth, which formerly was a maddening fume luring men 
to hatred and war,^^ now rises, inspiring calm and happy 
thoughts,” filling ^^with a serener light and crimson air Intense 
yet soft the rocks and woods around ” ; because of that single epi- 
thet crimson,” must we remember Priestley, Davy and Darwin, 
and imagine that the nitrous gas” — ^whieh, it appears, under 
certain conditions shows some such color — is referred to? That 
the laughing gas ” or one of its congeners should thus monopolize 
all the beneficent effects of the atmosphere of the liberated world 
strikes the ingenuous reader as laughable indeed. 

Nor can I believe that there is any connexion (even ^^uncon- 
scious” p. 127) between the light like a green star” which Shelley 
sets on the forehead of the aforesaid spirit, and the virgin light, 
star of the earth and diamond of the night” which is Darwin^s 
poetical equivalent for — the glowworm. That something in this 
frontal equipment of the spirit should be due to Shelley^s delight 
in the green spark he had been able more or less successfully to 
educe from his electrical machine in the old Eton days, is both 
ingenious and plausible. But to gloss ^^the spirit of the earth — 
electricity ” is both unscientific and unpoetical. The context will 
not bear out a generalization — ^which after all would be a mini- 
mization: ^^electricity” may, in the description of Panthea (III. 
iv), take us as far as spray of the salt sea” (phosphorescence) 
as far even as the chariot of the foggy cloud ” (sheet-lightning?) ; 
but when it takes to walking through fields or cities while men 
sleep,” even Prof. Grabo has to suspect it of being an ignis faiuus; 
and when it goes the length of loving our sister Asia and drinking 
the liquid light out of her eyes,” we are sure we have been led 
astray. 

Shelley — ^let him be praised for it — ^had been quick at seizing the 
ultimate inferences which contemporary science could support; but 
when he was writing Prometheus^ he was far above dabbling with 
gieen sparks and nitrous gas; he was then feeding not on Davy 
and Darwin, but on Dante and Milton; even if the ^"rays of 
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gloom and the mighty darkness of Demogorgon in II. iv. 3-5 
owe something to the discovery of the dark heat rays made by 
Herschel, they must owe much more to the ‘^‘^no lights but rather 
darkness visible of Paradise Lost; and it is hard on the poet who 
had become such a passionate lover of Greek to suggest that when 
he spoke of the ^Hyrant-quelling myrtle (IV. 272) he confused 
the traditions of the laurel and the myrtle (p. 149) and wished 
to allude to the protection which the former was supposed to give 
against the thunder. 

But even though we cannot accept without demur the exegesis 
of our commentator, we are grateful to him for opening a line of 
research which may lead to valuable results. The main thesis of 
Prof. Grabo is sound : among the various echoes which go to make 
up the music of Shelley^s poetry, we must not forget the notes 
which had been struck by contemporary science; this little book 
may not establish that Shelley was ^^a hTewton^^ — ^it usefully 
reminds us that not only Newton, but several of the scientists, great 
and small, of the Eomantic Era had paved the way to that animistic 
monism which is the most original and profound conception of a 
poet whom I suppose no one to-day would be so blind as to call 
ineifectual. 

A. Koszuii 

University de Strasbourg 


Hartley Coleridge: Poefs Son and Poet, By Heebert Haetman", 
Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 14 + 205. 

Hartley Coleridge is now the only minor romantic poet who can 
boast of two recent biographers. It is especially fitting that Earl 
Leslie Griggs^ Hartley Coleridge: His Life and Worh (London, 
1929) and Dr. Hartmanns work should have been published three 
years before the Samuel Taylor Coleridge centenary. 

With an aptness of phrase and a sense of humor which Hartley 
himself would have appreciated. Dr. Hartman produces a reliable 
synthesis of the known facts of Hartley Coleridge’s life and of the 
scholarship thus far devoted to him. For the general reader this 
book may serve as an introduction to some of the most interesting 
personalities of the Eomantic Movement; to the scholar it con- 
tributes a discriminating reevaluation of Hartley Coleridge’s 
literary work, along with new facts concerning his posthumous 
reputation. 

Dr. Hartman is delightfully facile in recording the anecdotes 
that really pertain to the suburbs of human personality and he 
shows considerable ability in presenting the oddities of a person- 
ality strangely akin (as Edmund Blunden said) to Matthew 
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Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. More attention might, however, have been 
paid to Hartley’s struggle against the nemesis of heredity and to 
the untoward circumstances which thwarted his creative power. 
Neither the introductory account of Coleridge and his circle (Ch. I 
to VI) nor the reiteration of stories arising from Hartley’s eccen- 
tricities is enough to explain in a psychological way the frustration 
of genius. 

In spite of Dr. Hartman’s generous acknowledgment of Profes- 
sor Griggs’ courtesy, his prefatory statement is too general to serve 
as an accurate guide to the reader in appraising the indebtedness 
of one scholar to another; nor from the variations in the form of 
Dr. Hartman’s footnotes — MS. letter (Griggs, 86-91)”; ^^MS. 
letter, quoted more fully by Griggs, 106-12 ”; MS. note cited by 
Griggs, 30 ” — is it possible to determine with any degree of 
accuracy whether he has actually consulted original manuscripts or 
merely reproduced material previously quoted by Professor Griggs.^ 
There are, moreover, at least two instances in which Dr. Hartman 
quotes material already published by Professor Griggs, and fails 
to make any acknowledgment whatsoever. (Of. Hartman 82 and 
182 and Griggs 97 and 156). Inasmuch as Dr. Hartman merely 
acknowledges the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge’s courtesy in reading 
proof, is one to assume that he had access to the MSS. in the pos- 
session of the Coleridge family or that he has used the term MS. 
letter” when his text is drawn either from Professor Griggs’ 
biography or from transcripts to which he was given access by 
Professor Griggs? It is a curious fact that if Dr. Hartman had 
access to the same MSS. (as he seems to imply) he should have 
limited himself with surprisingly few exceptions to the presentation 
of material already exploited in the earlier biography. Practically 
all of the quotations purporting to be from MS. letters were pre- 
viously cited by Professor Griggs. This is also true of the citations 
from MSS. in the British Museum. Whether the ambiguity of 
Dr. Hartman is advertent or inadvertent, his technique is not at 
all points that of the scientific investigator. If he intended to 
write merely a popular biography, perhaps his obvious dependence 
on the work of a previous scholar would be a matter of little con- 
cern to those interested in scientific research ; but inasmuch as his 
biography has ail the pretensions to scientific accuracy, it may give 
rise to misunderstanding and even to injustice. 

Paul Mueschkb 

University of Michigan 


^ [In a letter to the TL8. of March 31, 1932, Mr, Hartman acknowledges 
that his quotations are not from the original manuscripts but are all 
taken from Mr. Griggs’ book — ^Editoks.] 
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The Proverbs By Abchee Tayloe, Cambridge: Harvard TJni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. xii + ^23. $2.00. 

This book, together with Apperson^s English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases (1929) and BonsePs Proverb Literature (1930), 
marks a healthy revival of interest in English proverbs. Until 
within a few years English proverbs have been neglected, perhaps, 
among other reasons, because of a lingering prejudice to this form 
of popular expression inherited from the polite circles of eight- 
eenth-century England. With the assistance of these three vol- 
umes an interest in English proverbs may now be developed com- 
parable to that enjoyed for many years by the proverbs of the 
more important European countries. 

Professor TayloPs study of the proverb is not designed to serve 
merely the interests of students of the proverbs of a single country. 
It concerns itself with fundamental problems in the study of the 
proverb, problems which have been neglected — ^indeed apparently 
not realized — by many authors less well equipped than the author 
of this book. Although the emphasis throughout is upon English 
proverbs, the ordinary European languages are drawn on, especially 
the Teutonic languages, for illustrative material. In the first 
three chapters is found a brief and systematic treatment of ^^the 
ways in which proverbs arise, the kinds of proverbs, and the details 
of pioverbial style.'’^ The fourth chapter deals with proverbial 
phrases, Wellerisms and proverbial comparisons. The twenty 
pages given to a discussion of the Wellerisms of many countries 
IS one of the most illuminating sections of the book, although the 
length of treatment is out of proportion to the space allotted to 
other equally important divisions of the general subject. 

One of the most valuable features of this work is the formulation 
and clarification of proverb problems that need to be undertaken. 
In the chapter on The Origins of the Proverb alone, we are 
reminded that no one has ever undertaken a study of how 
^^new proverbs have often been made on old models (p. 18); 
that ^^we are not weU informed about the process of making fables 
into proverbs (p. 27); that ^Hhe very curious and interesting 
relations of certain proverbs to some simple and primitive forms 
of verse have never been cleared up satisfactorily^^ (p. 32) ; that 
^^no one has attempted to define the extent and nature of Latin 
borrowing of Greek proverbs (p. 44) ; that '' a particularly inter- 
esting question presents itself in connection with certain medieval 
Latin proverbs associated with vernacular proverbs (p. 46); 
and that ''the more exact definition of what constitutes the stock 
of international medieval proverbs is perhaps the most important 
and extensive task in the whole fieW (p. 51). These and other 
needed studies formulated in this and other chapters of the book 
bring home to the reader the pioneer character of this survey of 
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the essential characteristics of the proverb and of the problems 
connected with its study. 

The reader ol this book who is acquainted with some of the 
attempts to dehne the proverbs will welcome Professor Taylor's 
pronouncement that, The deiinition of a proverb is too diiiicult 
to repay the undertaking . . . Let us be content with recognizing 
that a proverb is a saying current among the foik'^ (p. 3). lie 
will also approve the auUioPs statement that it is not proper 
to make any distinction in the treatment of ‘ learned ^ and ' popu- 
lar^ proverbs . . . Obviously the distinction between learned ^ 
and ' popular ^ is meaningless and is concerned with the accidents 
of history (p. 4). However, in the otherwise useful distinction 
drawn between a proverb which does not vary in any regard, 
and a proverbial phrase which shifts according to time and per- 
son (p. 184), allowance does not seem to have been made for 
the variant forms of proverbs, as pointed out on pages 63 and 64 
and elsewhere. These and similar clarifying statements will assist 
the student of proverbs in working through the confused mass of 
material with which he has to de^. 

Although this work is the result of an intensive study of the 
subject from many sides, it has an intrinsic interest that will make 
large parts of it enjoyable reading to many who have only a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the subject. Throughout the book the 
opinion is expressed and upheld, by the citation of current prov- 
erbs as yet unrecorded in our collections, that Tyler in Frimitive 
Culture was wrong in his notion that the age of proverb-making 
is past.^^ Such current sayings, it is rightly contended, as Let 
George do itj put up or shut up^ Watch your step, Gut your 
losses and let your profits run, and The only good Indian is a dead 
Indian are none the less proverbs, although as yet they are not 
found in the printed collections. The divisions of the chapter on 
^^The Content of Proverbs suggests further reasons why this 
book will appeal to the general reader as well as to the student of 
proverbs. This chapter is divided into sections on Customs and 
Superstitions, Historical Proverbs, Legal Proverbs, Blason Popu- 
laire,^^ Weather Proverbs, Medical Proverbs, Conventional Phrases 
and Proverbial Prophecies. 

A general index and a finding-list of the proverbs referred to 
are wanting. It is to be regretted that the author — or the pub- 
lisher — ^has not thought it advisable to give the reader the assist- 
ance of at least a finding-list of the many proverbs that are cited, 
not infrequently in more than one place, in the 223 pages of this 
book. He has, however, promised for the scholaPs convenience 
an index of the English, German and Latin proverbs cited. In it 
he will give what seemed to me the most usef nil references from 
works on the comparative study of proverbs.-’^ This index, which 
^^wlll appear in FF Oomumcaiions ( Helsinki) one wishes 
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might have appeared with the volume. Eortunately selected biblio- 
graphical references have been included in footnotes at the begin- 
ning of each section of the discussion. 

The many foreign proverbs quoted throughout the book from ten 
or a dozen foreign languages are so consistently translated (as they 
should be) that one wonders why, on page 73, proverbs in Latin, 
German and Italian are not translated. On page 37 we are told 
that, We are indebted to Francis Bacon for Knowledge is power/" 
On page 34, however, we read, ^^No one disputes Shakespere^s 
claim to To he or not to but Sir Francis Bacon has not main- 
tained his hold on Knowledge is power with equal success.^^ 

In the discussion of Proverbs and Literature we read (p. 
172), Writings which make a conspicuous effort at literary style 
generally avoid them (proverbs) except as details characterizing 
the folk.-’^ Here John Lyly^s Euphues might well have been men- 
tioned as probably the most conspicuous exception to this state- 
ment with its qualifications.^ Among the several hundred proverbs 
used by way of illustration, I have noted seven Shakespearean 
proverbs that should be included in collections of Shakespeare^^ 
proverbs. I give them in a foot-note.^ 

There should be included in the bibliography on Weather Pro- 
verbs the series of papers in The Classical WeeTcly on classical 
weather lore by Dr. Eugene S. McCartney, in which have been 

1 An interesting problem in connection with. Lyly’s proverbs would be to 
determine wMch of bis proverb-like sayings, not yet identified as English 
or foreign proverbs, are translations and which are of his own invention. 
It is recognized that he was skillful in imitating the form of proverbs, and 
also that he drew upon foreign collections for a number of his proverbs, 
but work is still to be done on a considerable body of proverb-like sayings 
in Euphues, to determine whether they are, as assumed, his own, or whether 
they are translations of little known foreign proverbs. 

2 (P. 7) “Two are an army against one.” Cf. 3 Eenry YI (II, i, 53) : 

“But Hercules himself must yield to odds.” This is a classical proverb 
found in Erasmus, s. v. cedendum multitudimf “He Hercules quidem 
adversus duos.” (P. 13) “IPs ill halting before a cripple.” Pass, Pilg , 
308, “A cripple soon can find a halt.” (P. 26) “Each man for himself.” 
See Tempest (V. i. 256), in which we have Stephano's drunken perversion 
of Heywood^s “Shift each one for himself” (Parmer ed., 96). (P. 91) 

“ He that bulls the cow must keep the calf.” This proverb is alluded to 
in King John (I, i, 123) : “In sooth, good friend, your father might have 
kept this calf bred from his cow, from all the world.” (P. 93) “ One man 
IS no man.” The more common form of this proverb in English is, “One 
is no number.^^ It is alluded to in Romeo and Juliet (I, ii, 32-3) : Which 
on more view, of many being one, May stand in number, though in reckon- 
ing none.” Compare Marlowe, Hero and Leander, Best. I, “ One is no 
number; maids are nothing then. Without the sweet society of man.” 
(P. 18) “To sell the skin before you have caught the bear.” Alluded to 
in Henry V. (IV, iii, 93), with the substitution of ‘lion’ for ‘bear.’ 
(P. 26) “Clothes make the man.” Erasmus has it, “Vestis virum facit.” 
It is alluded to in King Lear (II, ii, 256) in the variant form, The tailor 
makes a man.” See also AlVs Well (II, v, 16) and Cymheline (IV, ii, 80). 
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incorporated many Greek and Roman weather signs, sayings, and 
proverbs.® 

Those interested in proverbs are in Professor TayloPs debt for 
this concise and scholarly study of the proverb. It surveys the 
field admirably and is especially helpful in its suggestions as to 
profitable investigations that have yet to be undertaken in the 
comparative study of proverbs. I know of no other equally stimu- 
lating and systematic study of the proverb. 

M. P. Tilley 

University of Michigan 


The Owl and the Nightingale, Sources, Date, Author, By EIath- 
KYN Huganie. Philadelphia: The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1931, 

Dr. Huganir gives us a very interesting discussion of the King^s 
peace,^^ the poet^s reference to which ^ she thinks can have been 
written only in the reign of Henry the Second.^ She offers inter- 
esting remarks on the purpose of the author of the Owl, whom she 
identifies with Nicholas of Guildford, and with a certain Nicholas 
son of Thorold.® She points out that some kinds of foxes climb 
trees, ^ which, much to my surprise, I find well-attested for the 
American gray fox. Has this any bearing on the fox hanging 
"^^by the bough Dr. Huganir has no mean knowledge of 

medieval Latin, and illustrates her subject from that source with 
very considerable success. I cannot, however, accept her assur- 
ance that the author of the Owl ‘^certainly knew^^ the work of 
Marie de Prance.® She catches me in a curious error concerning 
a Latin distich which is properly of interest only as expressing an 
antithesis between owl and nightingale.^ Partly as a result of her 
dissertation, I am inclined to modify or withdraw certain details 
of my theory concerning the poePs connection with Cardinal 
Vivian^s embassy in Scotland: to withdraw my identification of 
Nicholas of Guildford with the clerk of the Bishop of Winchester; 
to leave Peter of St. Agatha out of the discussion ; to identify very 

^ The Classical WeeHy, 14, 89-93,97-100; 16.3-7; 17 105-108; 18. 154-157, 
163-166; 20. 43-49, 51-54; 22. 25-31, 33-37; 23. 2-8, 1M5; 24. 11-16, 18-24, 
25-29. 

^ Owl, 1733. 

® Huganir, pp. 81-96. 

® Huganir, pp. 140 ff. 

* Huganir, pp. 17-18. 

® Owl, V. 816. 

® Huganir, p. 23. 

^Huganir, p. 20; PMLA, XLIV, p. 344, footnote 42. 
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tentatively of course^ the legate referred to as sum from Borne ^ 
with Cardinal Paparo, who m 1151 visited Scotland as well as 
Ireland, or at least Tynemouth which was then subject to the King 
of Scots.^ Bum from Rome can hardly mean a legate to Norway. 

Dr. HuganiPs dissertation may serve us well in catling attention 
to the importance of studying the Nightingale^s description of 
Ireland, Scotland, Norway and Galloway; but I am quite unable 
to accept her contention that the poet is especially interested in 
Norway, or that he had not visited Ireland and Scotland. Ade- 
quate discussion is impossible here, but I will suggest that the 
sentences cited by Atkins and Dr. Huganir from Aitred's Oroi^ius 
do not describe Norwegians; neither is it at all certain that our 
poet knew Alfred^s Orosius, On the other hand the remark of 
Giraldus Cambrensis that there are no nightingales in Ireland 
does not prove that this was generally known in England or that 
our poet did not learn about the absence of the nightingale from 
Ireland and Scotland from actual travel in those countries.^^ I 
cannot believe that he met his chattering Irish priest outside 
of Ireland; and in Owl, 1757'-1758 I prefer to take m to Bcotlonde 
as meaning “in Scotland (see N. B. D. under Into III, B-T. 
SuppL under in-td VII) and not to regard the couplet as “a 
playful exaggeration.'^^ As at present advised I would date the 
Owl 1177-1178, soon after Cardinal Vivian^s recall from Scotland, 
and not more than five years after England was invaded by Scots 
and Galwegians in 1173. Dr. Huganir absolutely fails to show 
that it was written during or immediately after the sojourn in 
England from 1181 till 1183 of Archbishop Eystein of Trondhjem. 

Henry Barrett Hinckley 

New Haven, Connecticut 


The Medieval Sciences in the Worhs of John Gower, By George 
G. Fox. Princeton: University Press, 1931. 

One function of scholarly research, we may suppose, is to rein- 
tegrate for us the psychological conditions which produced a work 
of literary art in the past. Situations at variance with those 
familiar to us and a content often foreign to our experience must 

® Owl, V. 1016. With Owly w. 1017-1018 one may perhaps cf. Four 
Masters suh anno 1151. 

® Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History ^ 11, pp. 212-213 footnote. 

Owl, 905-1042; Hnganir, 98 fi. 

Huganir, p. 108. 

Huganir, p. 99. 

Huganir, pp. 103 and 149 footnote, follows Hall, Selections from Early 
Middle English, p. 578. 
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be recreated historically before the work allows itself to be under- 
stood and properly criticized. The scholar is justified in examin- 
ing the nature of the things presented in a piece of literature and 
in showing their relations to each other and to the historical facts 
of the age which produced it. Professor Eox^s study mentioned 
above offers an admirable example of this sort of historical research. 

This author^s mam purpose is to make the scientific portions of 
Gower^s writings more intelligible to the modern reader and to 
ascertain the importance of science in the poeUs thought. Since 
Gower^s references to science are often fragmentary, it becomes 
necessary to reproduce an entire background of scientific principle 
before they can be understood. Accordingly, the author has given 
for each of the more important mediaeval sciences a brief, but very 
respectable, account of the leading doctrines, with which Gower^s 
treatment may be compared. Here are chapters on nature and 
fortune, the microcosm and the macrocosm, on astrology, dreams, 
alchemy, and magic. The best chapters are those dealing with 
alchemy — he who can state clearly any principle of mediaeval 
alchemy deserves our admiration! — and with correspondences 
between Gower^s writings and various manuscripts of Alchandrus. 
Here the author has made a real contribution to our knowledge 
of the mediaeval sciences. 

Gower^s knowledge of the sciences, one gathers from reading 
this study, was neither profound not vital. His mind was almost 
completely non-speculative ; except in the case of alchemy and in 
his theory of the microcosm, where he is interested to some extent 
in general principles, he contents himself with recording unrelated 
and barely understood facts. Gower as a scientist appears to great 
disadvantage, and as an artist attempting to make use of scientific 
materials he seems to succeed m rendering himself more boresome 
than usual. 

Still, one cannot help feeling that Professor Fox is inclined to 
patronize Gower. Such a state of mind occasionally betrays him 
into convicting Gower of contradictions where possibly none exists. 
For example, the poet is made to deny Fortune. But here he is 
only trying in his bungling way to say that Fortune-as-chance 
does not exist; Fortune is the result of a chain of cause and effect, 
the first of the series being unknown to us. And in this eonfiuition 
the poet is supported by Boethius, Aquinas, and other mediaeval 
thinkers. Again, Professor Pox is impatient because Gower, 
knowing from reading and experience that some dreams have no 
significance, still tells stories in which a supernatural being shows 
man the future in dreams. But here is no contradiction. Every- 
body in GowePs time, so far as I know, admitted that some dreams 
are divinely sent as harbingers of coming events, but that others 
are without significance. Gk)wer records both kinds. His pre- 
dilection is for the somnium coeleste, hut he nowhere indicates 
that divinity is the sole and immediate cause of dreams. 
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On the whole, however, this work is an excellently written and 
carefully prepared piece of research in a most difficult field. It is 
entirely worthy of the Princeton stamp on it. 

Wambe Clyde Cueey 

Yanderhilt University 


The Poems of John Audelay, Edited by Ella Keats Whitikg. 
London: 1931. Pp. xl + 324. (Early English Text Society, 
Original Series, 184). 

With the appearance of a complete, well-organized, and work- 
manlike edition of his writings John Audelay of Haghmond Abbey, 
first priest to a fifteenth-century Lord Strange, at last attains 
the full dignity of a minor poet of a minor period. Since 1844, 
when Halliwell printed a few of the poems for the Percy Society 
with the comment that the unique mamiscript containing them was 
scarcely worthy of being published entire,^^ only partial and 
inaccurate texts of his work have been available for the student, 
and what attention it has had has been concentrated on its Shrop- 
shire dialect and on the group of carols near the end of the manu- 
script. It must be admitted that this fuller publication is not 
likely to lead to any great shift of emphasis. The long didactic 
poems which make up the bulk of the volume display more of 
industry and piety than of inspiration or poetic skill, but they 
leave the reader with a definite admiration for the authors sincere 
faith and desire for righteousness, while the love of children which 
appears, a little awkwardly, in the Cantalena de puericia adds a 
welcome touch to Audela/s self-portrait. 

Kot all the poems are certainly of Audela/s own composition, as 
Professor Whiting points out. No. 16 is found in the earlier 
Vernon Manuscript, and the differences of style, metre, and vocabu- 
lary between IsTos. 53 and 54, on the Paternoster and the legend of 
the three dead kings, respectively, and the rest of Audelav^s collec- 
tion are so great as to have justified the editor in a stronger denial 
of his authorship than she actually makes. Audela/s tendency to 
abjectness is noticeably absent from both, as are the rather lame 
parentheses and intensive cliches or tags which are frequent in his 
verse. There is also reason to doubt whether a number of the carols 
which appear in other manuscripts are original with Audelay, 
e. g., Kos. 38, 44, 45, and some pronouncement from the editor on 
this question would have been welcome. 

The text itself is well and, except for a very few slips, accurately 
edited. The manuscript is not always easy to read and has been 
much corrected, thereby imposing on a scrupulous editor a consider- 
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able body of textual notes. Professor Whiting has done good service 
in correcting the many misreadings of Chambers and Sidgwick in 
their previous editing of the carols, and of Storck and Jordan in 
their text of De tribus regibus mortuis.'’^ In two cases, however, 
No. 37, 1. 14, and No. 39, 1. 50, careful examination of the manu- 
script seems to uphold Chambers and Sidgwick^s readings, ‘^^feU^ 
and ‘^‘^habud,^^ against Professor Whiting^s. I have noted a few 
other places where the editor^s eye does not agree with mine, but 
only in the following is the sense of a passage involved: 

No. 44, 1. 27 should certainly read ^^Til kyngys iij,^^ the first 
word being quite legible. 

No. 47, 1. 14, I read fro ]^e fynd,^^ etc. 

No. 51, 1, 41, I read ^^To ]>i Sun fore me ]?ou pray.^^ 

No. 42, heading, I road "^^In die epephanie.^^ 

In No. 50 a space should separate the first two lines, the burden, 
from the first sUnza, as m the other carols. No. 46, 1. 22, “ pat 
pou bryng vs into ]>i baV^ seems to demand emendation to ^^hal,^^ 
a common expression for heaven. Bal in the sense of sphere 
and so applied is not recorded in the OED. 

The notes are generally good and give many compact references 
to illustrative material in other medieval literature. The com- 
ment on Audelay^s choice of St. Francis as a subject seems to imply 
that he was himself an Augustinian, whereas, as Chambers and 
Sidgwick point out, he may well have been only a secular priest 
and a boarder in the Abbey infirmary. No. 2, 11. 430-1 show, more- 
over, that Audelay was not blinded by jealousies to the merits of 
the founders of the mendicant orders. The note on No. 45, 1. 4, 
^^emne.’’^ miaht have taken account of the solution of the difficulty 
offered by the Balliol 354 text of the carol printed by Dyboski, 

The section of the introduction devoted to the language of the 
poems is sufficiently full for the ordinary reader and is more per- 
spicuously arranged than is always the case with such material. 
The whole edition is one which ought to gratify the shade of the 
meticulous Audelay, who in his colophon curses as for sacrilege any 
who damage his text, but freely offers a copy to any who ask for 
it properly. 

Eichakd L. Gebbne 

The University of Bochester 
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Erafnhels Saga Freysgoda, Edited with Introduction and Glos- 
sary by Professor P. Stantok Cawley. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Press^ 1932. Pp. 1 + 82. 

This edition of the Erafnhels saga freysgoda is a welcome addi- 
tion to the few Old Horse sagas edited in English. The author has 
well understood the nature of his task ; he is everywhere clear and 
to the point; his discussions are brief but sufficiently compre- 
hensive for the purpose. The reviewer feels this work to be an 
excellent combination of European scholarship and American prac- 
tical sense. 

The Introduction (XIII-L) contains first (‘^^The Story of 
Hrafnkel Prey^s Priest a brief discussion of the nature of the 
Old Horse saga and an analysis of the Hrafnkels saga as to its con- 
tents and literary value. This is done with good taste and appre- 
ciation. Then follows a chapter ('"Syntactical Observations'^) 
devoted to an analysis of syntactical peculiarities of the saga style 
(with references to the text) based chiefly on the authority of 
Heusler and Hygaard. This chapter (so far as syntax is con- 
cerned) takes the place of footnotes, which are entirely lacking in 
the text. The reviewer feels that this innovation is a mistake. 
The time-honored method of footnotes (so successfully pursued by 
the Saga-BiUiotheh) enables the student to read the discussion of 
a passage in direct connection with the passage itself, which cpnot 
be done according to Professor Cawley's method. By omitting 
footnotes and inserting a syntactical outline the author compels the 
student to search for a connection between grammar and text and 
how is the student to know when syntactical peculiarities appear 
unless a footnote is provided ? 

The Glossary is particularly well done. It is extremely compre- 
hensive; references are made to the passages where the various 
meanings of the words occur; occasional parallels to Modern Ger- 
man constructions are cited; and the Gothic etymological equiva- 
lent of the Old Horse word is given — an excellent innovation. 
Eegarding the Gothic etymological equivalents the author distin- 
guishes between the corresponding Gothic form and a related 
Gothic form (in which case the text reads ""cf. Goth."). There 
are a few inaccuracies here, e. g. : ""fotr {Goth, fotus)” should 
read (c/. Goth, fdtus)— OH fotr is not an u-stem— ; ""ovarr {of. 
Goft.-war)" and "" varr (Goth, wars)" are contradictory— since the 
Gothic form war or wars (nom. sing, masc.) does not appear, both 
OH Svarr and varr could better be referred to (cf. Goth, war-ei). 

There are practically no misprints to mar the beautiful appear- 
ance of the book. The maps and photostatic reproduction of a 
part of the text enhance both the usefulness and the attractiveness 
of the whole work. The reviewer feels that we in America who are 
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interested in the adyancement of the study of Old Norse literature 
and language owe a real debt to Professor Cawley for this scholarly 
and painstaking work. 

Albekt Morey Sturtevant 

University of Kansas 


Scientific Thought in Poetry. By Kalph B. Crum. Columbia 
University Press, 1931. Pp. viii + 246. $3.00. 

A painful example of academic book-making — not unusual, alas ! 
The author has written — at the length of 238 pages — on a most 
provoking subject, without finding anything to say. In an intro- 
ductory chapter he tells us ^^many of the Eomanticists feel — and 
surely not without cause — that the analytical method of the scientist 
tends to destroy beauty of expression, while the procedure of gen- 
eralizing and abstracting deprives poetry of its concrete and sensu- 
ous qualities. This is also the attitude of the philosophers Scho- 
penhauer and Croce (p. 3). And that '^The process of convert- 
ing a truth into an image is what the poet means by ‘^imagina- 
tion (p« IS) with here a footnote to Dewey. These specimens, 
I think most teachers will agree, show just that ^ acquaintance with 
the philosophy of the subject^ which most precludes any more 
intimate understanding. He then goes on to summarise, with 
translations, the most ^ scientific^ pages of Lucretius, and com- 
ments, It must be clear from the consideration of these examples, 
that Lucretius possessed a keen eye for picturesque effect . . . His 
word pictures are not in any sense hackneyed.^^ ^Nice things,^ 
indeed, to say about a great poet ! In chapter III he puts together 
a little collection of passages from seventeenth-century poets illus- 
trating the fact that they were ^^not indifferent to the scientific 
movement.^^ Along with the growth of science in the seventeenth 
century went an increasing tendency to question many values 
which had been merely accepted before. About the middle of the 
century Eobert Herrick declared: 

Putrefaction is the end 

Of all that Nature doth entend.” (p. 55) 

Startling evidence indeed of novelty introduced by science ! Again, 
If the spirit of the age tended to make some of the poets more 
analytical, they desired nevertheless to bring a certain order out 
of chaos. Note William WalsFs questioning analysis of love: 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 

Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 

Then peace again. Oh would it not be beat 

To chase the fatal poison from our breast? ” (p. 58) 
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Later chapters deal in a not dissimilar way with science in Vol- 
taire, Chenier, Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, Tennyson, Meredith, 
Davidson and others. Of Davidson, Surely the Darwinian the- 
ory of natural selection vrith all its worst ethical implications 
could go no further than that — ^none had expressed it so boldly as 
Davidson, so entirely without flinching; and yet it seems rather 
significant that with such a philosophy he was a very unhappy 
man and ended his life by committing suicide (p. 237). 

We may be tempted to think that such naivety and banahty are 
due to insufiicient scholarship or experience. But the author has 
clearly read far more than many young people who can be trusted 
to detect and avoid it. We can come nearer to the diagnosis by 
asking To whom is the book addressed ? The answer is To 
examiners ! It seems to be the product of much listening to lec- 
tures and a stage on the vicious circle leading to more lectures. 
The evil effect of this sort of thing on the teaching of literature 
must be my excuse for treating a not exceptionally unsatisfactory 
book over-harshly. Critical standards are perhaps at the moment 
more threatened by Universities than by any other influences. 

I. A. Eiohaeds 

Cambridge University 


Studies in English, by Members op University College, To- 
ronto. Collected by Principal Malcolm W. Wallace. The 
University of Toronto Press, 1931. Pp. 254. $2.50. 

These six studies in English, ranging from Swift to Matthew 
Arnold, are dedicated to Professor W. J. Alexander, who had been 
in Toronto University from 1889 to 1926 and before that, as this 
reviewer well and gratefully remembers, in Dalhousie College. The 
first four studies lead from the complete neo-elassicism of SwifPs 
poetry through the pre-romanticism of Collins into the romanticism 
of Coleridge and Shelley ; the last two are on the Inhibitions of 
Browning^s Poetry and the French Eeputation of Matthew 
Arnold.^^ Mr. Herbert Davis traces the development of Swift’s 
poetry from imitation of Cowley through the violent anti-romantic 
satire of Strephon and Chloe to the triumph of the comic spirit 
in Judgment Day.-” In the longest essay in the volume Mr. A. S. 
P. Woodhouse discusses the meaning and the place of the imagina- 
tion in the poetry of the eighteenth century with particular refer- 
ence to the odes of Collins. He demonstrates anew that not all 
the poetry of this period was the work of reason but that the 
imagination was a powerful force in all the great poems of the cen- 
tury, whether they were neo-classical or early romantic. Inci- 
dentally, it might be remarked that Mr. Woodhouse gives a much 
'5 
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more plausible interpretation of Collinses Ode to the Poetical 
Character than Mr. Garrod does in his treatment of this poem. 
Mr. J. E. MacGillivray independently confirms and supplements 
the results of Sister Eugenia^s researches {PMLA,, XLV, 1069 ff.) 
concerning the enquiries Coleridge and his fellow pantisocrats 
made about the possibilities of comfortable settlement on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, and with her finally puts to rest 
the old legend that the place was chosen because of its euphonious 
name. Mr. G. S. BretPs essay on Shelley^s Eelation to Berkeley 
and Drummond links up Shelley^s immaterial philosophy’^ 
with Berkeley’s idealistic theories as they came through the 
Academical Questions” of Sir William Drummond, and he 
traces the influence of this book not only in Shelley’s ideas but also 
in his phrases. Browning could not speak out in his own person in 
matters of religious belief, or if he did, he did so rather feebly, 
but in his dramatic characters he uttered their convictions with 
all the power of his genius. So thinks Mr. J. P. MacDonald in his 
study on the ^^Inhibitions of Browning’s Poetry.” The final 
essay, by Mr. E. K. Brown, would seem to demonstrate that the 
French reputation of Matthew Arnold was hardly worth investi- 
gating. 

James W. Tupper 


Lafayette College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Presiding Ideas in W ordsworbTi s Poetry. By Melvin M. Eabee. 
Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1931. (University of 
Washington Publications in Language and Literature, VIII, 2, 
pp. 121-216). This slender volume is a view of the chief philo- 
sophical ingredients of Wordsworth’s poetry as seen by a well- 
trained student of philosophy. Professor Eader is a member of 
the department of philosophy at the University of Washington 
and those who have less accurate knowledge of the course of philo- 
sophical thought in the eighteenth century and earlier will find 
his monograph a valuable analysis. Included are discussions of 
the various stages of the development of Wordsworth’s personality, 
Wordsworth’s transcendentalism, the influence of Hartley, of 
Kant, and of Plato, and Wordsworth’s theory of the external 
world. Of especial interest is the discussion of the poet’s animism 
and its probable sources. Along with other recent writers, Pro- 
fessor Eader is inclined to see the predominance of Coleridge in 
shaping the philosophical tenets of his friend. Coleridge with his 
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wealth of philosophical knowledge and an eager proselytizing 
spirit came just at the critical time in the development of Words- 
worth^s thinking, when he was yearning for new light. As Coler- 
idge's philosophy grew and changed, so did that of his fellow poet. 
As the author indicates, this growth included the overthrow of 
necessitarianism, the revision of the views of association, the adop- 
tion of a transcendental solution of the problem of knowledge, and 
the change from pantheism to immanent theism. 

John- D. Eea 

Miami University 


The Later Genesis (and other Old English and Old Saxon Texts 
relating to the Fall of Man), edited by Briedeich Klabber. [Eng- 
lische Texthilliotheh, herausgegeben von Dr. Johannes Hoopes, 
Wo. 15] Wew Edition, with Supplement. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1931. Pp. 12 (supplement) + 69. M. 2 (kart). 

The reprinting of this well known collection of excerpts on the 
theme of the Ball reminds us of the availability of this inexpensive 
but carefully edited series (Englische Textbihliotheh) for use in 
the second year of instruction in Old and Middle English. The 
present number has long been the standard approach to one of the 
themes of OB literature. The pieces included are the OB Genesis 
B, Genesis A 852-964, Christ and Satan 410-21, 470-494, Guthlae 
791-843, 949-69, Phoenix, 393-423, 437-42, Christ 1379-1418, 
Juliana 494-505; and the OS Genesis 1-26, Heliand 1030-49, 
358'8-3609. 

In form and appearance, it is an exact replica of the 1913 
edition, with the compact but rich Bibliography, Notes, and Glos- 
sary that we associate with Mr. Klaeber's method. If it can be 
said that the apparatus for study is unattractive to the elementary 
students for whom it is intended, and often condensed to the point 
of being crj^ptic, it can also be said that it will serve as a stimulus 
to the intellectual curiosity of the best ones and as a permanent 
standard for scholars who deal with these selections. 

The Supplement of eight pages, awkwardly placed at the begin- 
ning of the book, brings up to date the Bibliography, Notes, and 
Glossary. But one should not expect here a complete assimilation 
of the many pertinent items of scholarship that have appeared since 
1913. Mr. Klaeber's reaction, for example, on certain points dis- 
cussed by Gollancz and by EZrapp in the introductions and notes 
to their recent editions of Junius XI would be eagerly read; but 
since only the merest mention is made of them, we are reminded 
that the work is primarily a textbook for college classes. 

G. W. Smael 


University of Maine 
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La LUt&raiure Anglaise. By Paul Dottin. Paris, Colin, 1931. 
Pp. 209 {Collection Armand Cohn, no. 146). Professor Lottin 
has designed not a history, but a guide for his fellow-countrymen 
among those British authors whose fame is not bounded by the mere 
interest and erudition of scholars. Though he begins with what he 
calls la nuit anglo-saxonne,^^ half his little book is occupied with 
the last one hundred and fifty years, a fourth with the last fifty, 
and eight pages with his idol, Shelley. 

It is doubtless salutary for us at times to view English literature 
through the Gallic eye ; to descry new values by its clairvoyance, and 
also to mark its points of myopia. For example, to Mr. Dottin, 
as already to Mr. Legouis, English poetry is naught till it enjoys 
Erench influence. Old English poems, says Mr. Dottin, ^^n^ont 
aueune importance pour hhistorien des litteratures.^^ Perhaps he 
speaks only for Prance when he says that Jane Austen^s novels are 
no longer read , or that Browning is only the hero of a small group, 
one third intellectuals, two thirds snobs. He states gossip for a 
fact when he says that Stella was Templets natural daughter, and 
that Swift mariied her. But almost every page releases a just and 
lively sentence that sets one pondering. Milton commence a de- 
venir un objet de musee autour duquel se battent des savants, Tom 
Moore has been unjustly forgotten perhaps because his Irish Melo- 
dies sont trop souvent mfligees au visiteur par la jcune fille de la 
maison.^^ After Swinburne, ^^la poesie s’effaga derriere le roman, 
et ne fut plus qu^un luxe destm4 aux elites.^’ Of Shaw : Peut-Stre 
y a-t-il un homme qui soufTre derriere le masque grimagant du 
comedien.^^ 

Ohakles G. Osgood 

Princeton TJniversUy 


The Bowdoin prize essay of Harvard University, The Broken 
Column by Harry Levin, is a clever undergraduate survey of 
romantic Hellenism through the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early years of the nineteenth. It is all very dis- 
couraging : Byron is a weary Titan, chained to his papier-mache 
Caucasus by shackles of his own forging, with the tragic fire eter- 
nally preying on his heart ’’ ; Shelley, to put it baldly, is all fire 
and air, without much fire^^; Keats is the laureate of bric-^- 
brac.^^ 

Jambs W. Tuppee 

Lafayette College 
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Zeitgenossen. Gedaehtnisgabe d. Reichs- 
regierung zum 22. Mhrz 1932. [Leipzig: 
Insel, 1930]. 30 pp., 20 plates, folio. 

M. 75.— 

Goethe und Martins. (Brief wechsel). 

Mittenwald: Nemayer [1932]. 110 pp. M. 6. 

Getting, Franz. — Der Renner Hugos von 
Trimberg. Studien zur mittelalteri. Ethik 
in nachhbfischer Zeit. [Forschungen zur 
deutschen Sprache u. Dichtung, H. 7], 
Munchen: Aschendorfif, 1932. viii, 119 pp. 
M. 4. 

Golther, Wolfg. — Goethes Faust. Ein Ver- 
rniichtnis. [Rostocker Universitiits-Reden. 
17]. Rostock: Hinstorff [1932]. 24 pp. 

M. 1.35. 

Hahn, Walter von. — Die Namen der Ge- 
markung Darmstadt. Diss. Giessen, 1931. 
Darmstadt: Kiinzel, 1932. xvi, 121 pp. 

Hamburger, Kate.— Thomas Mann und die 
Romantik. Eine problemgeschichtliche 
Studie. [Neue Forschung. 15]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1932. 104 pp. 4°. 

M. 4. 

Hanschke, Hans. — Der Gebrauch des 
Kasus im Altostfriesischen. (Nominativ und 
Akkusativ.) Diss. Kiel: 1930. 47 pp. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart, und das junge 
Deutschland. Hrsg. von Ludwig Kunz. 
Breslau: Priebatsch, 1932. 30 pp. M. 1. — 
Horn, Fritz. — Das Liebesproblem in Rich- 
ard Dehmels Werken. [Germanische Studien, 
H. 122]. Berlin: Ebering. 1932, 79 pp. 

M. 3.30, 

Huber, Ernst, — ^Die Flurnamen von Hild- 
mannsfeld im Amt Buhl. [Badische Flur- 
nanien. Bd. 1, H. 2], Heidelberg: Winter, 
1932. 22 pp. M. 1.70. 

Hiilsemann, Kurt, — Die niederdeutschen 
Sprichwbrter in den Werken von Nicolaus 
Gryse. Diss. Hamburg: 1932. 126 pp. 

Hiilsen, Hans v. — Gerhart Hauptmann. 
70 Jahre seines Lebens. Berlin: S. Fischer 
[1932]. 137 pp. M. 2. 

Hiising, Georg u. Emma, — ^Deutsche Laiche 
und Lieder, Wien: Eichendorff*Haus 1932. 
iii, 168 pp. 12 plates. M. 5. 

Jaberg, Karl. — Sprachtradition und Sprach- 
wandeL Rektoratsrede. Bern: Haupt, 1932. 
21 pp. M. 1. 
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Jacke, Hedwig. — Die rkemische Sage von 
den feindlichen Brudern in ihrer von der 
Romantik beeinflussten Entwicklung. [Bei- 
trage zur rbeiniscben u. westfalischen Volks- 
kunde in Einzeidarstellungen. H. 7]. Elber- 
felil: Martini & GrutteJfien, 1932. 131 pp. 

M. 2.70. 

Jahrbucli der Grillparzer-Gesellschaft. 
Hrsg. von Karl Glossy. Jg. 31. Wien: 
Perles in Komm. [1932]. 159 pp. M. 3.60. 

Jahrbucli der Kleist-Gesellschaft. Bxsg. 
von Oskar Walzel. 1931 n. 1932. [Scbriften 
d. Kleist“Ges. Bd. 13/14]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1932. viii, 219 pp. M. 10. 

Kakn, Charlotte. — ^Die Melancholie in der 
deutschen Lyrik des 18. Jhs. [Beitrage zur 
neueren Literaturgeseh. H. 21]. JSeidel- 
herg: Winter, 1932. vi, 143 pp. M. 6. 

Kessler, Heinr. — ^Zur Mundart des Schan- 
figg. Mit bes. Berucksichtigung ihrer Diph- 
thongierungen. Diss. Zurich: 1931. iv, 
127 pp. 

Klemlogel, Marianne. — ‘‘Joseph.” Eine 
biblische Komodie von Thiebolt Gart aus 
d. J. 1540. Diss. Giessen. iDuren, Rhein- 
land: Danielewski] 1932. 53, iii pp. 

Kommerell, Hilde. — Das Volkslied “Es 
waienzweiKonigskinder.” Diss. Tubingen: 
1931. viii, 109 pp. 

Korn, Karl. — Studien iiber “Freude und 
Trdren” bei mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern. 
Beitrage zu einer Problemgesehichte. [Von 
deut sober Poeterey, Bd 12 = Diss. Frank- 
furt]. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1932. vi, 139 
pp. M. 7.60. 

Krause, Wolfg. — Beitrage zur Kunenfor- 
schung. [Scbriften d. Kbnigsberger Gelebrten 
Ges. Geisteswissenscbaftl. Kl. Jabr. 9, H. 2]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. 29 pp., 4 plates, 4®. 
M. 4. 

Kiihn, Julius. — Stifter als Erzbbler. 
[Sudetendeutsche Sanimlung d. Literar. 
Adalbert-Stifter-Ges. Bd. 21]. Eger: Literar 
Adalbert-Stifter-Ges. [1932]. 69 pp. M. 2. 

Kiimmerli, Friedr.— Hans Salats “Trium- 
pbus Her cull s Helvetic!.” Diss. Freiburg 
Schweiz: 1931. Pp. 25-64. 

Lass, Hans Heinr. — ^Ernestine Voss. Ein 
Beitrag zur scbleswig-bolsteiniscben Kultur- 
und Literaturgescbicbte. Diss, Kiel: 1930. 
198 pp. 

Lexer, Matthias. — Mittelbocbdeutscbes 
Tascbenwbrterbuch. 20., liberarb. Aufl. 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1932. viii, 343 pp. M. 8, 

Liederhandschrift, Die kleine Heidelberger 
Liederbandschrift. In Nacbbildung. Mit 
Geleitwort u. Verzeicbnis d Dicbter u. d. 
Stropbenanfange von Carl von Kraus. Stutt- 
gart: Omnitypie-Ges. 1932. 90, xiii, 20 pp. 

k. 46. 

Liegler, Leopold. — Zwei Aufsatze liber 
Goethes Lyrik. Wien: Ldnyi, 1932. 30 pp. 
M. 1.50. 


^ Lofstedt, Ernst. — ^Zwei Beitrage zur frie- 
siscben Spracbgeschicbte. [Lunds Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift. K. F. Avd. 1. Bd, 28, Nr. 2], 
Lund: Olsson, 1932. 65 pp. M. 3. 

Loewenstein, Herbert. — ^Wort und Ton bei 
Oswald von Wolken stein. [Kdnigsberger 
Deutsche Forschungen, H. 11]. Komg9 
berg: Grafe & Unzer, 1932. ix, 108 pp 
M. 4.50. 

Lutz, Joseph Maria. — Bayeriscb. Mit 
vielen Zeicbnungen von Karl Arnold u. 
Paul Neu [Was nicbt im Wbcb. stebt. Bd. 
3]. ifwwc/iew; Piper [1932]. 254 pp. M. 3.20. 

Mader, Paul. — Gottbelfs bistorisebe Novel- 
listik u. ibre Quellen. Mit e. Anb. : Cbristl. 
Ansicbt d. polit. Weltveranderungen von Al- 
bert Bitzius. [Spraehe u. Dicbtung, H. 53]. 
Bern: Haupt, 1932. xi, 142 pp. M. 4. 

Mausser, Otto. — Mittelbocbdeutscbe Gram- 
matik auf vergleicbender Grundlage. Mit 
bes. Berucksichtigung d. Altbocbd., Urgerm., 
Urwestgerm., Urindogerm. u. d. Mundarten, 
Tl. 1 : Dialektgrammatik. Tl. 2 : Historiscbe 
Lautlehre. Munchen: Hueber, 1932. xx, 
viii, 482 pp. M. 10 65. 

Meier, Hermann, — Zum Keimgebraueh im 
Herzog Ernst D und bei Ulrich von Escben- 
bach. Diss. Marburg: 1930. 50 pp. 

Meisinger, Othmar. — ^Vergleicbende Wort- 
kunde. Beitiage zur Bedeutungslehre. 
Munchen: C. H. Beck, 1932. xii, 201 pp. 
M. 4. 

Metlen, Michael. — ^Does the Gothic Bible 
represent idiomatic Gothic^ Abstract of a 
Dissertation . . . Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Illinois: 1932. 50 pp. 

Nadler, Josef. — Literaturgescbicbte der 
deutschen Stamme und Landscbaften. 3. 
Aufl. Bd. 4 : Der deutsche Staat ( 1814-1914) . 
Regensburg : J. Habbel, 1932. xv, 1012 pp. 
M. 19.80. 

Saechtig, Oskar. — trber die Bilder und Ver- 
gleiche in den Sprucben und Liedern Hein- 
richs von Meissen, genannt Frauenlob. Diss. 
Marburg: 1930. 87 pp. 

Schwengeler, Arnold H. — ^Heinrich Federer 
im Spiegel seines journalistiscben Scbaffens. 
Diss. Bern: 1931. 177 pp. 

Steffen, Konrad. — Adalbert Stifter und 
der Aufbau seiner Weltanschauung. Diss. 
Teildriick. Zurich: 1931, iv, 47 pp. 

Stock, Hans. — Friedrich Schlegel tind 
Schleiermacher. Diss. Marburg: 1930. 87 pp. 

Strutz, Adolf. — Andreas Gryphius. Die 
Weltanschauung eines deutschen Barock- 
dichters. Diss. Teildruck. Zurich: 1931. 
iv, 55 pp. 

Szadrowsky, M. — Ratoromanisches im 
Biindnerdeutschen. Hab.-Vortrag. Zurich: 
1931. iv, 27 pp. 

Vinant, Gaby. — Un Esprit cosmopolite an 
XIXe si^ele Malwida de Meysenbug (1816- 
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1903) sa vie et ses amis. [Bibliotheque de 
la Kevue de Litteratiire compar^e, tome 82], 
Fans: Cliampion, 1932. 

Vonlanthen, Adolf. — Geilers Seelenparadies 
iin Verhaltnis zur Vorlage. Diss. Freiburg, 
Bchweiz: 1931. vi, 102 pp. 

Wanner, Hans. — ^Die Aufnahme der nlid. 
Schnfispraelie in der Stadt Schaffhausen. 
Diss. Zurich: 1931. 135 pp. 

Wernher der Gartenaere. — Meier Helm- 
brecht. Hrsg. von Friedr. Panzer. 4. Aufl. 
4. Abdr. (Manuldr.) [Aldtdeut. Textbibl. 
Nr. 11.] Halle; Memeyer, 1932. xx, 76 pp. 
M. 1.80. 

Wiget, Wilh. — Eine unbekaniite Passung 
von Klingers Zwillmgen. [Acta et commen- 
tationes Universitatis Tartuensis (Dorpa- 
tensis). B. 28, 2]. Zurich: Beer in Komm. 
1932. xi, 67 pp. M. 2.20. 

Wolfram von Escbenbach. — Parzival und 
Titurel. Hrsg. von K. Bartsch. 4. Aufl., 
bearb. von Marta Marti, Tl. 3. [Den. lOas- 
siker d. Mittelalters, Bd. 11]. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1932. 346 pp. M. 6.50. 

Zach, Alfred. — Der Nominativus pendens 
in der deutschen Diclitung des Hochmittel- 
alters. Bern: Haupt, 1932. 103 pp. 4®. 

M. 2.80. 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. — Beitrage zu Frie- 
drich Hebbels Charakterkunde. Eine psycho- 
logischer Deutungsversuch. Mit e. Anh. : 
Friedrich Hebbels Trkume von Elisabeth S, 
Seiler. [Hebbel-Forschungen. Nr. 22]. Ber- 
lin, Leipzig: Behr, 1932. 150 pp. M. 5. 

FRENCH 

Bain, M. I. — ^Les voyageurs fr. en Ecosse 
(1770-1830) et leurs curiosit4s intellectu- 
elles. Paris: Champion, 1932. 228 pp. 

(Bibl. de la RLC.) 

Balzac. — La Rabouilleuse, dd. M. Allem. 
Paris: Gamier, 1932. xvi + 428 pp. Fr. 9. 

Baudin, M. — Les Bktards en France au 
dix-septitoe s. Diss. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. 122 pp. $1.25. (J. 

H. Studies in Komance L, and L.) 

Brtinot, F, — Observations sur la gram- 
maire de FAcadtoie fr. Paris: Droz, 1932. 

128 pp. 

Decahors, E. — ^Maurice de Gu4rin (Docs. 
inMits) . Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1932. 579 pp, 
Besonay, F, — ^Nouvelles notes autographes 
d’ Antoine de La Sale, 4tude paMog. PaHs: 
Champion, 1931. 12 pp. 

Brotiot, E. — ^Un chapitre de la vie Lamar- 
tine. Montculot-Urcy d^prSs des docs, 
in^dits. Paris: Gamber, 1932. 143 pp. 

Fontenelle,— 'De Forigine des fables, 6d. 
crit. de J.-R. Carrd, Paris: Alcan, 1932, 
107 pp. Fr. 20. 

Foiich5, P. — ^Le Verbe fr. Etude morpho- 


logique Pans: Belles Lettres, 1931. 443 

pp. (Pubs, de rUniv. de Strasbouig.) 

Fournet, C. — Un Genevois Cosmopolite, 
Hubei -Saladin, 1798-81. Pans: Champion, 
1932. 349 pp. 

Gautier, Th. — Poesies complies, ed. R. 
Jasinski, 3 vols Pam: Firmm-Didot, 1932. 
cxlviii -f- 90 4- 324 -f- 322 pp. Fr. 45 

Girault, Fr. — The Tale ot Gargantua and 
King Arthur. The French Original of a 
lost Elizabethan trans , ed. Huntington 
Brown. Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1932. 
xl -f 132 pp. 

Grant, E. M. — Fr. Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century. New York: Macmillan, 
1932. xvi + 493 pp. $2.50. 

Grew, J. H. — Elisabeth dLAngleterre. La 
reme vieige dans la litt.fr. Pans: Gamber, 
1932. 195 pp. 

Harris, Ethel. — Lamartine et le Peuple. 
Diss. Pans: Gamber, 1932. ix + 549 pp. 

Hazard, P. — ^Avec V. Hugo en exil. Pans : 
Belles Lettres, 1931. 50 pp. (Etudes fr.) 

Ilsley, M. H. and Franconie, J. E. — Contes 
et nouvelles du XX^s. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1932. viii -f- 124 pp. 

Junker, A. — Die Bedeutung der Vor- 
romantiker fur die Entwicklung der franzi 
Schriftsprache. Munich diss. (1931.) 87 pp. 

Lantoine, A. — Les Lettres philosophiques 
de Voltaiie Pans: Malfere, 1932. 192 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Larade, B. — ^La Margalide gascoue, texte 
gascon du XVII® s. Bamt-Caudens : Abadie, 
1932. 192 pp. 

Lasserre, P. — ^La Jeunesse d’E. Renan. HI. 
Paris: Calmann-L^vy, 1932. x -f- 252 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Lavaud, S. — Marie LenSru, sa vie, son 
journal, son th^ktre. Paris: Malfere, 1932. 
282 pp. Fr. 15. 

Lemaire de Beiges. — ^La Plainte du D4sir6, 
4d. D. Yabsley. Pans: Droz, 1932. Ill pp. 

Levrault, L. — ^Le th^ktre, des origines k 
nos jours. Paris: Mellott^e, 1932. 309 pp. 
Fr. 18. 

Maricourt, A. — Ce bon abb4 Provost. 
Pans: Hachette, 1932. 223 pp. 

Mauriac, Fr. — ^Rcnk Bazin. Paris : Alcan, 
1932. 98 pp. Fr. 25. 

Michaut. — ^Moli^re racont6 par ceux qui 
Font vu. Paris: Stock, 1932, 256 pp. Fr. 
15. 

MoliSre. — ^Tartufle, 4d. Mme Dussane, soc. 
de la Com4die Fran§aise. Paris: Didier, 
1932. 256 pp, Fr. 8. 

Petersen, K. — Die Satzvcrbindung bei 
Montesquieu. Diss. Munich: (1901). iv -f 

80 pp. 

Racine. — Andromaque, les Plaideurs, 
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Britannieus, 4d. D. Mornet. Pans : Mel- 
lottee, 1932. 416 pp. Fr. 15. 

Reith, A. — Die Ubergangslaute des 
Franzosischen unter Vergleichung des 
Pikaidisclien, Wallonisclien und Lotlirm- 
gischen Munich diss. Passau: A. Gogeissl, 
1932. viii 4- 111 pp. 

Saks, J.-R. de. — Sismondi. La vie et 
Toeuvie dMn cosmopolite philosophe. Pans: 
Champion, 1932. xv + 482 pp. (Bibl. de 
la RLC.) 

Sismondi. Lettres et docs, inedits. 

Ihtd,, 1932. XI + 79 pp. 

Schenk, L. — ^Lukian und die tranz: Lit 
im Zeitalter der Aufklarung. Diss. Munich 
C, Wolf, 1931. 155 pp. 

Schreider, P. — Gedanken- und Satzver 
binduiig bei J.-J. Rousseau. Munich diss. 
Regensburg: Aumuller, 1931. 77 pp. 

Skov, Gunnar. — Bibliografi over K. Nyrops 
Arbejder. Copenhagen: 1932. 30 pp. 

Thihaud de Marly. — ^Les Vers (Xlle si^cle), 
4d. H. K. Stone, 1932. Pans: Droz, 1932, 

186 pp. 

Trager, G. L. — The Use of the Latin 
Demonstratives (especially Ille and Ipse) 
up to 600 A. D. as the source of the 
Romance article. "New York: Inst, of Fr. 
Studies, 1932. xii + 198 pp. $1.50. 

Vigny. — Cliatterton, M. F. Flutre. Paris: \ 
Haehette, 1932. 95 pp. 

Wijngaarden, N. Van. — Les Odyssees 
philosophiques en Fr. entre 1616 et 1789. 
Amsterdam diss. Haarlem: 1932. 257 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — Filippo. Tragedia com- 
mentata per le scuole da G. Belli. Lanciano : 
G. Garabba, 1931. 101 pp. L. 3. (Classic! 
Italian! e stranieri.) 

Saul e pass! della “Vita.” A cura 

e con note di F. Bernini. Bologna: K. 
Zanichelli, 1931. 99 pp, L. 5. 

Alighieri, Dante. — ^La Divina Commedia. 
Vol, II* II Purgatorio. Vol. Ill: II Para- 
dise. Con comment! e note di A. Pompeati. 
Milano: F. Vallardi, 1929-30. 2 vols., 397, 
398 pp. L. 16, 16. (Biblioteca di classici 
italiani annotati.) 

Ariosto, Lodovico. — Orlando furioso. 
Bpoleto: G. Argentieri, 1931. 4to., 4 vols., 
362, 450, 430, 476 pp. L. 600. (I grand! 
classici italiani ) 

Bandello, Matteo. — ^Le novelle; a cura di 
G. Brognoligo. Vol. III. Seconda edizione 
riveduta. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1931. 
486 pp. L. 30. (Scrittori dTtalia, no. 9.) 

Bellezza, P. — ^A. Manzoni milanese e altri 
studi. Milano: “La Famiglia Meneghina,” 
1930. 237 pp. L. 12. (I libri della 

Famiglia Meneghina, no. 18.) 


Belh, G. G. — ^11 canzoniere amoroso. Alla 
marchesa Vuicenza Roberti Integralmente 
pubblicato a cura e con prefazione di A. C. 
Gaudenti. Albano Laziale : Fill Stnm, 1930. 
62 pp L. 6. 

Belloni, A.— Daniello Bartoli (1608-1685). 
Torino: G. B. Paravia, 1931. 119 pp. L 

5.25 (Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche 
e analisi esteticlie.) 

Bersani, S. — Dottrine, allegoric, simboli 
della Divina Commedia, Appunti esegetico- 
critici Piacenza: Collegio Alberoni, 1931. 
XV + 310 pp. L. 16. (Monografie del 
collegio Alberoni, no. 10.) 

Bertacchi, G. — ^11 teatro tragico delF Alfieri 
e la cntica. Lezioni di letteratura italiana 
enute nelFaimo accademico 1929-30. Appunti 
raccolti dalla sig.na Alberta Segafredo. 
Padova: Lit. G. Parisotto, 1930. 320 pp. 

Bertoni, G. — Lingua e pensiero Studi e 
saggi hnguistici. Firenze : L. S. Olschki, 
1932. 247 pp. L. 20 
Biadene, G. — • Cecco Angiolieri Studio. 
Venezia : Tip. del “ Gazzettino illustrate,” 
1931. 18 pp. 

Bulferetti, D. — ^Le tragedie delFAlfieri dai 
manoscritti ai “cartolini.” Torino: S. 
Lattes, 1931. 14 pp. L. 3. (Saggi di lette- 
ratura, storia, filosofia, no. 1.) 

Bnsnelli, M. D. — Guida per Tinsegnamento 
pratieo della fonetica italiana. Perugia: 
R. University- ital. per stranieri, 1931. 98 pp. 

Campo, Maria. — ^Folklore di San Giovanni 
delle Contee in provineia di Grosseto. 
Ragusa: Tip. f.lli Puglisi, 1931. 32 pp. 

Cappellani, N. — ^Mario Rapisardi. Catania: 
Studio edit, moderno, 1931. iv + 235 pp. 

L. 8, 

Carducci, Giosue. — ^Lettere a G. Chiarini. 
A cura di L. Chiarini. Milano-Roma: Bes- 
tetti e Tumminelli, 1931. xv + 125 pp. 
L 12. (Quaderni dellTstituto nazionale 
fascista di cultura; serie III, no. 1-2.) 

Cerini, M. — Michelangelo Buonarroti 
(1475-1564) ei Uriel minori del cinquecento. 
Tormo.-G.B. Paravia, 1931. 128 pp. L. 5.25. 
(Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiche.) 

Chiarello, P. M. — Speranze d’ltalia. Anto- 
logia dei giovani scrittori. Compilatore: — . 
Napoli: Casa edit. libr. “ Ardenza,”' 1931. 
4to,, 30 pp. 

Cipparone, G. — II Cristo nero e altre 
leggende corse, raccolte da — . Livorno: 
R. Giusti, 1931. 125 pp. L. 6, 

Costanza, Caterina. — 11 mondo femminile 
nelle dediche di Matteo Bandello. Messina: 
G. D*Anna, 1931. 74 pp. 

D^Annunzio, G. — Le vergini delle rocce. 
(I romanzi del Giglio. II primo romanzo.) 
Milano: Istituto nazionale per la edizione 
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di tutte le opere di G. D’Annunzio, 1930. 

280 pp. 

Be Sanctis, F. — Memorie e scritti giovanili 
a ciira di N. Cortese. Volume secondo. 
Napoh: xi. Morario, 1931. 310 pp. L. 16. 
(Opeie complete, vol 12.) 

Di Francia, L. — Fiabe e novelle calabresi. 
Seconda paite a cura di — . Torino: G. 
Chiantore, 1931. 175 pp. (“Pallante.” 

Stiidi di filosofia e folklore. Fasc. VII-VIII. ) 

Bi Vadi, A. — Profili. Napoli: Edit. Tirrena, 
1931. 211 pp. L. 8. 

Busi, R. — L’amore leopardiano. Con pre- 
fazione di V. Cian. Bologna: IST. Zanicbelli, 
1931. vii -f- 259 pp. L. 15. 

Ferrari, A. — Gino Capponi, storico, peda- 
gogista, filologo. Note, giudizi, riassunti e 
pagine scelte. Milano: ‘*La proia,” 1931. 
175 pp. L. 9. (Biblioteca per gli studxosi, 
no. 3 ) 

Flora, F. — I miti della paiola. Tram: 
Vecchi, 1931. 287 pp L. 10. 

Fubmi, M. — Ugo Foscolo, saggio critico. 
Firenze: Edit. ‘‘La nuova Italia,” 1931. 
iv + 438 pp. L. 20. (Collana critica.) 

Galati Vito, G. — Ada Negri. Fir&nze: A. 
Vallecchi, 1930. 110 pp. L. 8. 

Gastaldi, M. — Amalia Guglielminetti. 
Enigma svelato. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1930. 188 pp. 

Guardione, F. — T1 poeta Francesco Denaro 
Pandolfini. Palermo: Tip. M. Montaina, 
1930. 16 pp. L. 2 50. 

Guicciardini, Francesco. — Storie fiorentine 
dal 1378 al 1509. A cura di R. Palmarocchi. 
Ban: G. Laterza e figli, 1931. 441 pp. L. 35. 
(Scrittori d’ltalia, no. 134.) 

Lardi, Tommaso. — De anima peregrina. 
Poema di fra — domenicano del convento di 
Santa Maria Novella in Firenza. Tran- 
scribed fiom the Magliabechian MS. I, 87, 
of the Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence. 
With a preface by Margaret Rooke. North- 
ampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1929. viii 
+ PP- (Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, X, 4.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo.— -Letters scelte. Inclu- 
sevi le lettere di Pietro Giordani al poeta, a 
cura e con introduzione di A. Tortoreto. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1931. 195 pp. L. 8. 
(Scrittori italiani e stranier^, no. 34.) 

Locatelli Milesi, S. — ^Poesie bergamasche 
ad uso delle scuole di Bergamo e provincia. 
A cura di — . Bergamo: L. Quadri, 1931. 
79 pp. 

Lucifero Petrosillo, A. — Uomini e libri. 
Saggi critici. II serie, Ta/ram,to: Fdiz. 
‘‘Taras/’ 1931. 62 pp. L. 6.50 

Machiavelli, Niccold. — Commedie. Clizia. 
Andria:^ commedia in versi. Mandragola: 
commedia in prosa. Con prefazione di D. 


Bicchi. .* Sonzogno, 1931. 318 pp. L. 4. 

(Biblioteca classica economica, no. 109.) 

Dell’arte della guena Le commedie 

e le poesie. Firenze : A. Salani, 1931. 472 pp. 
L. 5. (I classici. Edizione Floientia, no. 
77.) 

Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di 

Tito Livio con appunti biografici e ciitici 
per cura di L. Corio. Milano: Sonzogno, 
1931. 301 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca classica 

economica, no. 99.) 

II principe. I discorsi sopra la prima 

deca di Tito Livio e gh opuscoli in prosa. 
Firenze: A. Salani, 1931. 635 pp. L. 5 

(I classici. Edizione Florentia, no. 76.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro. — Poesie liriche dichia- 
rate e commentate esteticamente da C. Vi- 
tanza. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1930. 114pp. 
L. 4.25. (Collezione classici italiani.) 

Maramotti, G. — Giorgio Byron e il poeta 
reggiano Enrico Casah. Reggio Emilia: 
Tip. Artigianelli R. Bojardi, 1931. 46 pp 

L. 2.50. 

Marsigli, L. F. — ^La schiavith del generale 
— sotto i tartari e i turchi da lui stesso 
nanata. A cuia di E. Lovarini. Bologna: 
N. Zanicbelli, 1931. 192 pp. (Nuova scelta 
di curiosith letterarie inedite o rare, no. 5 ) 

Medici, L. — Un calzolaio storico: Anseimo 
Ronchetti. Piefazione di E. Veiga. Bocu- 
menti e notizie inedite su C. Porta, G. 
Parini, U. Foscolo, V. Monti, F. Hayez etc. 
Gomo: Arti graf. E. Cavallen, 1930. 118 pp. 

Melissari, Amelia. — Giorgio Umani poeta. 
Firenze: 1931. 16 pp. 

Metastasio, Pietro. — Attiiio Regolo. A 
cura e con introduzione di G. Gervasoni. 
Milano: 0. Signorelli, 1931. 74 pp. L. 2. 

(Biblioteca di ietteratura, no. 113-114.) 

Drarnmi scelti con prefazione di F, 

Cost&ro. Volume primo. Didone abbando- 
nata. Siroe. Catone in Utica. La cleraenza 
di Tito. Aehille in Sciro. Temistocle. At- 
tiiio Regolo. Milano: Sonzogno, 1931. 340 
pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca classica economica, 
no. 51.) 

Poesie varie scelte a cura e con intro- 
duzione di G. Gervasoni. Milano : 0. 

Signorelli, 1930. 99 pp. L. 3. (Biblioteca 
di Ietteratura, no. 115-116-117.) 

Micucci, L. — ^Re, papi e donne nella visione 
daniesca, Contributo alia esegesi moderna 
del poema divino. Torino: F.lli Bocca, 1932. 
176 pp. L. 14. (Piccola biblioteca di scienze 
moderne, no. 386.) 

Misciattelli, P. — ^Studi senesi. Siena: 
“La Diana,” 1931. 415 pp. L. 28. 

Mocchino, A.— L’arte di Pascoli nei carmi 
latini, Firenze : F. Le Monnier, 1924. 70 pp. 
L. 4 50. 

Momigliano, A. — ^Antologia della lettera- 
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tura italiana, con note, giudizi e introduzioni 
di — . Vol. Ill: DalF Ottocento ai giorni 
nostri. Messina: G. Principato, 1931. 754 

pp. L. 28. 

Monti, Vincenzo. — Tragedie, poemi e canti 
con prefazione e note. Aristodemo; Galeotto 
Manfiedi, Cajo Graeco; II fanatismo, La 
superstizione ; II pericolo; La Bassvilliana, 
La Mascheroniana , La Peioniade. Milano: 
Sonzogno, 1931. 395 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca 
ciassica economiea, no. 15.) 

Monticelli, G. — ^Vita religiosa italiana nel 
secolo XIII °. Organizzazione e rinnovamento. 
Torino: F.lli Bocca, 1932. xiv + 371 pp. 
L. 20. ( Piceola biblioteca di scienze moderne, 
no. 387.) 

Kievo, Ippolito. — Le eonfessioni di nn 
itahano ( Le eonfessioni di un ottuagenario. ) 
Prima edizione critica eollazionata sul mano- 
scritto a cura di F. Palazzi. Milano : 
Treves-Treceani-Tumminelli, 1931. 4to., 

xxxvii + 584 + iv pp. 

Ondis, L. A. — Phonology of the Glentan 
Dialect. With a word index and dialect 
texts. Yorh, N. Y.: The Institute of 

French Studies, 1932 128 pp. $1.25. 

Pansini, G. — ^Un discepolo del De Sanctis. 
(Luigi La Vista.) Fireme: A. Vallecchi, 

1930. 430 pp. L. 20. 

Parini, Giuseppe. — II Giorno. Con una 
scelta di odi e sonetti e col Dialogo sopra 
la nobilta, a cura di C. Giordano. Napoli : 
P. Federico e G. Ardia, 1931. viii + 390 pp. 
L. 12. 

PelHco, Silvio. — ^Le mie prigioni. Intro- 
duzione, commento e appendice a cura di G. 
Morpurgo. Milano^Verona : A. Mondadori. 

1931. 362 pp. L. 12. (Edizioni Monda- 
dori per le scuole medie.) 

Pensi, G* — ^Documenti e ricordi Jacoponici 
a Todi: sec. XV-XVIII. Todi: Tip. “Tu- 
derte,” 1930. 53 pp. 

Petrarca, Francesco. — Le rime. Con 
qualche cenno introduttivo di G. Mazzoni. 
Fireme: ^'HemV’ 1931. xvi + 368 pp. 

Lettere Passi delle “Famigliari” 

scelti e annotati da E. Geremia. Milano: 
A. Vallardi, 1931. 227 pp. L. 6. (Flori- 
legio dei classic! italiani.) 

Piccoli, V. — ^Lo zibaldone di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi. Discorso. A cura di N. Kipari. 
Eeoanati: Stab. tip. Simboli, 1930. 32 pp. 
L. 5. (Letture leopardiane. Macerata.) 

Poggiali, C. — Memorie storiche di Pia- 
cenza. Tomo VI, VII, VIII, IX, X. Ristampa. 
Piacersa: F. Borotti, 1930. 5 vols., 224, 

230, 223, 206, 221 pp. 

Puccini, M. — ^Avventure di un lettore. I 
serie. Caserta: Casa edit. Moderna, 1931. 
xxviii + 272 pp. L. 15. 


Raya, G. — Letteratura pedologica. Saggi 
critici su Collodi, Edmondo De Amicis; 
Luigi Capuana; G. E. Nuecio; Grazia Fer- 
retti Sinatra; Grazia Deledda. Catania: 
Studio edit, moderno, 1932. 199 pp L. 9. 

Righi, G. — II Croce interprete del Vico. 
Bologna: Tip Militare gia delle Scienze, 
1931. IV + 43 pp. L 4. 

Romagnosi, Giandomenico.— Le pih belle 
pagme scelte da A. Ghisleri. Milano: F.lli 
Treves, 1931. xvi + 311 pp (Le pih belie 
pagme degli scnttori italiani scelte da 
scrittori viventi, no. 53 ) 

Rosina, T. — Attraverso le Citta del silenzio 
di Gabriele D’Annunzio. Fonti e interpreta- 
zioni. Messina: G. Principato, 1931. xxviii 
+ 480 pp. L. 30. 

Sardiello, G. — Nei solchi di luce Con- 
ferenze e discorsi. Catania: V. Muglia, 
1931. 146 pp. L, 7.50. 

Scarlatti, A. [Mascaretti, C.]. — Et ab hie 
et ab hoc. X. Nomi, cognomi e soprannomi. 
Torino: U. T. E. T., 1931. 265 pp. L. 10. 

Sorbelli, A. — Inventari dei manosentti 
delle biblioteche d’ltalia. Vol. XLII Pe- 
saro. Vol. XLIII* Bologna. Firenze: L. 
S. Olschki, 1930. 4to., 2 vols , 335, 308 pp. 
L. 80 each volume. 

Sparito, G. — Scintille e fiamme. Nuovi 
soliloqui. Siracusa: Edit. libr. *'La Si- 
ciliana,” 1931. 460 pp. L. 25. 

Torchia, A. — Analisi estetica. Disserta- 
zione per i giovani studiosi e per le persone 
colte. Catanzara: Tip. G. Abramo, 1931. 
vii + 16 pp. L. 2. 

Viezzoli, E. — ^UmanitH dell’epica. Trieste: 
Off. graf. della Editoriale libraria, 1931. 
188 pp. L. 15. 

Weidlich, C. — Ritratto di Federigo Tozzi. 
Palermo: R. Sandron, 1931. 159 pp. L. 7, 
Zamboni, A. — Scrittori nostri Profili di 
contemporanei. la serie. Reggio-Emilia : 
Edit. ‘"Poesia dTtalia,” R. Boiardi, 1931. 
231 pp. L. 15. 

Zanchetti, M. — H sensualismo panteistico 
di Gabriele D’Annunzio. Reggio-Emilia: 
Edit, “Poesia dTtalia,” R. Boiardi, 1931. 
83 pp. L. 5. 

Ziccardi, G. — Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786). 
Torino: G, B. Para via, 1931. 98 pp. L. 5.25. 
(Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiche.) 

SPAlSriSH AND PORTUGUESE 

Aebischer, P. — ^Etudes de toponymie Cata- 
lans. I. Les noms de personnes dans cer- 
taines categories de noms de lieu Catalans. 
IT Les noms de lieu en -anum, -acum et 
-ascum, de la Catalogue et du Rousillon. 
Barcelona: Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 
1928. 165 pp. 
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Aita, A. — Algiinos aspetos de la litera- 
tuia aigentiiia, Buenos A%res: 1930. 

La Literatma argentina contem- 

poianea, 1900-1930. Buenos Aires: L. J. 
Koiio, 1931. 100 pp. 

Alcover, A. M., y F, de B. Moll. — Diecionari 
Catala-Valencia-Balear. T. I. A-AEQ. Palma 
de Mallorca: Imp. Alcover, 1930. 

Diccioiiari CataM-Valeiieia-Balear. T. 

II, fase. 18 ( Aumentatm-Baducii ). 1931. 

Pp. 129-192. 

Aiz6car, R. — La poesia cliilena moderna. 
Santiago de Chile: Edit. “Paclfico del Sur,’’ 
350 pp. 10 pesos. 

Bosch, M. G. — Histoiia de los oiigenes del 
Teatro iiacional argentine y la epoca de 
Pablo Podcsta. Buenos Aires: 1929 348 pp. 

Brigiotti, S. — I cavalier i dalla triste 
figura* Bon Cliisciotte e Cirano. Conferenza. 
Teramo: “La Fiorita,” 1930. 47 pp. 

Carr^ Alvarellos, L. — Diccionario Galego- 
Castolan Tomo IL La Oorufia: Edic. Lar, 
1931. 447 pp. 

Cervantes. — Bon Qiiijote de la Mancha. 
Barcelona: Edit. Sopena, 1931. 1024 pp. 

12 50 ptas. (Biblioteca Hispania ) 

El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de 

la Mancha. Edicion segun el texto de F. 
Rodriguez Marin, Tomo II. Barcelona: 
Montanei y Simon, 1930. 635 pp. Con 21 
fotocromias 425 ptas the 2 vols. 

Novelas ejemplares. Vol. III. La 

liustre Fregona. La fuerza de la sangre. 
La Sefiora Cornelia. Madrid: C. I. A. P., 
1930. 166 pp. 2 50 ptas. 

Giese, W. — Portugiesische Waffentermi- 
nologie des XIII. Jahrhunderts. Coimbra: 
1930. 14 pp. 

Guimera, A. — Epistolari. (Antologia.) 
Recull i anotacio per E. Cubas i Olives. 
Barcelona: Edit. Barcino, 1930. 301 pp. 

6 ptas. 

Kolbe, W. — Studie uber den Einfluss der 
“ corridas de loros ” auf die spanische Um- 
gangssprache. Berlin: E Ebering, 1930. 
133 pp. 

Leavitt, S, T. — A Tentative Bibliography 
of Peruvian Literature. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1932. 

Llibre de Amoretes, atribuit a un ermit^ 
de Montserrat del segle XIV. Barcelona: 
1930. 124 pp. (Misties de Montserrat, 

vol. V.) 

Ldpez Pic6, J. M. — ^Antologia lirica. Pr6- 
leg de C. Riba. Epilog d’A. Eaclasans. 
Barcelona: 1931. 326 pp. 

Maspons i Lahios. — ^Lo Rondallaire. Vol. 
I (Antologia). Barcelona: Edit. Barcino, 
1930. 160 pp. 4 ptas. 


Mateu i Llopis, F. — L’aetual moviment 
cultuial de V'alcncia, davant Fiiora present 
de Catalunya. Tarragona: Sue. do Tones i 
Virgin, 1931. 40 pp. 

Maub4, J. C., and A. Capdevielle. ■— An- 
tologia de la poesia iemenina aigentma. 
Buenos Aires: 1930 

Mena, V. — ^Leyendas extremefias Badajoz: 
Edic. Arqueros, 1931. 318 pp 5 ptas. 

Mitterer, R. — Die Sage von Bernardo del 
Caipio im spanisehen Drama des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhuncleits. Wit'i?::hurg : 1930. 9() pp, 

Oroz, R. — El uso metafOrico de nombres 
de animales en el ienguaje familiar y vulgar 
cluleno. Santiago: Impienta Univei sitaria, 
1932. 

Ory, E. de. — Los mejoies poetas de la 
Aigentma Madrid: 1930. 377 pp. 

Pabst, W. — Gongoras Sclibpfung in seinen 
Gedichten Polifemo und Soledades. New 

York: 3 930. 229 pp 

Peers, E. A. — Studies of the Spanish 
Mystics. Vol. II. London: The Sheldon 

Press, 1930. 

Porta, M. H. — > Parnaso guatemalteco 
(1750-1928). Con notas biograficas y biblio- 
graficas Guatemala: 1928. 563 pp. 

Rodrigues Lapa, R. — Das origens da poe- 
sia lirica em Portugal na Idade-^M^dia 

Lisbon: 1929. 355 pp 

Rolla, M. — Disegno storico della Lettera- 
tura argentina. Roma : Ed. “ Studium,” 
1931, 250 pp. L 10 

Le roman picaresque. — Ed. M. Bataillon. 
Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1931. 155 
pp. Fr. 5.50. 

Unamuno, M. de. — Por tierras de Portugal 
y de Espafia. Madrid: 0. I. A. P., 1930. 
296 pp. 5 ptas. (Obras completas, vol. IX.) 

Vega, Lope de. — ^Teatro eseogido. El 
villano en su rincOn. Edic., proL y notas 
de J. Entrambasaguas. Madrid: C. 1. A. P., 
1930. 201 pp. 2.50 ptas. (Bibl. Pop. Cer- 
vantes, serie I, vol. LXXIV.) 

GENERAL 

Bianchi, F.— Le Diet, albanais de 1635, 4d. 
Mario Roques. Paris: Geuthner, 1932. lix 
-f 224 pp. 

Conzemius, E. — Ethnographical Survey 
of the Miskito and Sumu Indians of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. Washington: Smith- 
sonian, 1932. viii -f- 191 pp. 

Hazard^ — Les livres, les enfants et les 
homines. Pans: Flammarion, 1932. 279pp. 
Pr. 12. 

Roques, M. — ^Recherches sur les anciens 
textes albanais. Paris: Geuthner, 1932. 
48 pp. 
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AN EIGHTFOLD CONPIJSION IN AESTHETIC 
EVALUATIONS 

When one has read a certain amount of artistic criticism one 
cannot avoid being impressed by its futility. A group of writers 
talking about different things will argue back and forth as if they 
were talking about the same thing. One critic particularly inter- 
ested in one phase of a work of art will insist that his approach is 
the only right approach and found a school whose business it is to 
lampoon critics who take any other point of view. It is, however, 
obvious that the assertion of a proposition entails neither the asser- 
tion nor denial of any other logically independent proposition and 
that the importance of a bit of research (in one common sense of 
the word importance is in part relative to the information one 
is seeking. The vagueness, ambiguity, and downright nonsense of 
much criticism can only be avoided if one makes a preliminary 
survey of the subject-matter of aesthetics, postponing the question 
of what part of that subject-matter is the most important from 
some point of view familiarly called higher.^’ 

I claim no great originality in presenting the distinctions which 
follow. Their obviousness is in their favor if anything. But 
obviousness and lack of originality are evidence of neither triviality 
nor falsity, as we all know, and every once in a while a reminder 
that the obvious is being neglected is worth recording. 

Though this paper is dealing with distinctions, it admits that 
the distinctions it makes are logical, not existential. Frequently 
two things can be separated for purposes of conversation that do 
not exist in separation. Examples are only too numerous. We 
distinguish between substance and structure, between form and 
color, quality and quantity, and discuss one without the other, in 
spite of the fact the couples always occur together. Not only that, 
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but in tlie field of the arts things which are separable in conversa- 
tion form a whole in which they are reciprocally influential. Thus 
in a painting one can distinguish between form and color but the 
form actually helps determine the vividness, for instance, of the 
color, and the color by its variations throughout the canvas helps 
determine the form perceived. Or in a line of poetry the rhythm of 
the verse form and rhythms of verbal accent and meaning are 
separable in conversation, though they exist together and each 
influences the other. But distinctions have to be made if we are 
to talk at all and talking seems to be one of the few values of mod- 
ern life which are unquestioned. 

The first distinction, then, to be made is that between art as a 
'product and art as a producing or process. People familiar with 
critical essays know how the confusion between the process of 
painting and the picture, the singing and the song have obscured 
aesthetics. There are certain values in the one which are not dis- 
coverable in the other and when one is made of primary importance, 
the other is forced into a position of inferiority. Art schools in 
this country are divided over the question of whether one should 
emphasize the finished picture or the activity which terminates in 
it. Both are called art,^^ but if we ought to have different terms 
for different things, this ambiguity ought to be avoided, and 
artistry distinguished from its products. If artistry and works of 
art, or art-as-a-producing and art-as-a-product are different, then 
the characteristics of the one cannot be legitimately transferred to 
the other. Hence if one says that a picture is good or bad — assum- 
ing for the moment that we understand what good and bad 
mean — one is saying nothing whatsoever about the goodness or 
badness of the process of painting which produced it. It is logic- 
ally proper — and factually necessary sometimes — ^to admit that a 
good story was badly told or a bad song well sung. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that processes are 
often treated by us as if they were products; means, that is, are 
viewed as ends. We may enjoy or detest hearing a person sing or 
watching him paint, regardless of what he is singing or painting, 
just as we enjoy watching steamshovels excavate cellars with no 
thought of the building which they are making possible. This may 
be condemned ethically, but it is a fact nevertheless. We may 
enjoy fishing with no thought of eating or selling the fish we catch 
or enjoy making money with no thought of how we shall spend it 
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when made. In the same manner we may treat a product as a 
means to a further end as when a real-estate agent rubs his hands in 
ecstasy over the thought of the rent a house will bring or a clergy- 
man gloats over an edifying line from Shakespeare. The house may 
very well have been built with no idea that it would make money 
for a real estate agent and the line was certainly written with no 
thought of edifying the elergyman^s parishioners. In all of these 
cases what some people would call the natural status of the 
processes and products have been forgotten, and nothing is more 
natural than to forget them. The point is that^ whatever moral- 
ists may say, students of aesthetics must bear such facts in mind, 
for it is only by retaining them that the various types of artistic 
criticism can be understood. 

In the second place, writers on aesthetics are quick to forget that 
in all art there is an artist even when there is no observer. The 
artist is too often treated as simply another human being standing 
about. But the psychology of producing works of art happens to 
be different from that of observing them, and it must not be 
assumed that the values an artist finds in his artistry and in his 
products are identical with what an observer finds in them. This 
is important because artists are continually asking the public to 
take their point of view and critics seldom hesitate to attribute to 
an artist their own feelings about his works of art. Thus if a 
critic feels joyful after hearing a piece of music, he says that the 
composer was expressing his joy and if a painter finds a portrait 
an adequate culmination of his impression of the subject, he won- 
ders that the subject's wife finds it insufferable. It is a great temp- 
tation to enlarge upon this point, for of all the confusions it is the 
most frequent and perhaps the most mischievous. The characters 
read into artists like Shakespeare, Michelangelo, or Beethoven from 
the impression their works make on professional critics have practi- 
cally no basis in psychological fact and yet some critics actually 
expect to write a chapter in history from their aesthetic experiences. 
Artists similarly expect observers to share their point of view and 
by a kind of magic sympathy recreate the work of art. This is as 
impossible as the complementary task. 

Accepting the need for a terminological distinction, we shall use 
the words, the artistic point of view to mean the point of view 
of the artist and the aesthetic point of view to mean the point 
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of Yiew of the obseryer. This does not conform to common usage 
in ■which artistic ” and aesthetic are nsnally synonymous. 

The third distinction is the commonplace differentiation between 
instrumental and terminal (inherent, intrinsic, final) values. 
Instrumental values are means; terminal values are ends. But, 
as we have already said, means may have terminal as well as instru- 
mental value — witness the case of a good dinner, and ends may 
have instrumental as well as terminal value. It is possible there- 
fore for a single individual to appreciate the presence of both 
values in a given process or product, or for an individual to appre- 
ciate one without appreciating the other. Thus an artist may 
derive satisfaction from his artistry and from his works of art; 
he may derive satisfaction from one but not from the other, using 
the words to derive satisfaction as equivalent to to find termi- 
nal value in.^^ Similarly he may find both his artistry and his 
works of art useful, or find only one of them useful, while deriving 
satisfaction from them or not. Similar situations are possible in 
respect to the observer. 

We have then made three pairs of distinctions, one in value, one 
in the objects of critical interest, one in critical point of view. A 
critical judgment may then assert or deny any one of the eight 
propositions which follow, 

1) The artist found his artistry adequate for reaching his end. 
(The instrumental value of the process from the artistic point of 
view.) 

2) The observer found the artistry adequate to what he imag- 
ined the artistes end to be. (The same from the aesthetic point of 
view.) 

3) The artist found his product useful, e. g., morally uplifting, 
economically valuable, intellectually influential, and so on. (The 
instrumental value of the product from the artistic point of view.) 

4) The observer found the artists product useful. (The same 
from the aesthetic point of view.) 

5) The artist enjoyed producing his work of art. (The terminal 
value of the process from the artistic point of view.) 

6) The spectator enjoyed watching the artist producing his work 
of art. (The same from the aesthetic point of view.) 

H) The artist enjoyed contemplating ^ Ms finished work of art. 

I use the word '' contemplating ” to cover hearing,” " tasting,” read- 
ing” and so on. 
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(The terminal vaine of the product from the artistic point of 
view.) 

8) The observer enjoyed contemplating the artistes product. 
(The same from the aesthetic point of view.) 

I submit^ then, to use a concrete example, that when critics have 
said, Paradise Lost is a great poem they have meant any one 
of the following or strange combinations of them. 

(1) Milton thought he had succeeded in writing the epic he had 
planned. 

(2) Milton succeeded in writing the epic which I believe him 
to have planned. 

(3) Milton found Paradise Lost morally edifying — either to 
himself or to someone else. 

(4) I have been morally edified by Paradise Lost. 

(5) Milton enjoyed ^ composing Paradise Lost. 

(6) His daughters — or someone else — enjoyed watching him 
compose it. 

(7) Milton enjoyed listening to Paradise Lost after it was 
written. 

(8) I enjoyed reading Paradise Lost. 

This paper might very properly come to an end at this point, 
for if the distinctions are clear no further discussion should be 
necessary. But it may be interesting to suggest how by emphasiz- 
ing each of these meanings eight major types of critical theory 
may be developed. Each of these major types is of course divided 
into numerous species depending upon the peculiar identification 
of instrumental or terminal value employed. That is, some critics, 
like Plato and Tolstoi, seem to think only of moral utility when 
they discuss instrumental value (though they do not agree upon 
what moral utility is), whereas a critic like IJpton Sinclair is think- 
ing in terms of utility in the struggle between economic classes. 
Some critics again identify terminal value with a simple feeling 
of pleasure ; others with a specific aesthetic emotion ; others with 
certain more or less clearly defined formal characteristics. And 
finally critics waver between the descriptive and the normative, 
now indicating facts, now applying standards. We need not encum- 
ber this brief paper with these complications. 


® A nobler word can be substituted for " enjoyed,” if preferred. 
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The first school of critics asserts that the only proper approach 
to works of art is through a consideration of the instrumental 
value of artistry from the artistic point of view. Such critics 
maintain (1) that technical matters are alone important, discus- 
sion of the finished product as an end or a means to further ends 
being irrelevant and (B) that the artist alone knows when his 
artistry is adequate, since he alone knows what his end was. Find 
out what the artist was trying to do and criticise the adequacy of 
his technique in relation to that end, says such a critic. If his 
technique has been successful, then no comment is required beyond 
an indication of that fact. Never raise the question of whether the 
end was worth achieving. Such discussions as whether a triolet is 
as great as a sonnet or whether an Ode to a Grecian Urn is as worth 
spending one^s time writing as an Ode on Intimations of Imm'or- 
tality are absurd. The first problem is to find out what the artist 
was trying to do, the next to see whether he succeeded in doing it 
or more strictly whether he thought he succeeded in doing it. 

The difficulty of applying this theory is that it is next to impos- 
sible to discover what artists are trying to do. In many cases the 
artist is dead and gone, spurlos versenht except for a name, and in 
many other cases we have not even a name to guide us. But even 
when we have a lair idea of the artistes identity we must remember 
how hopelessly inarticulate artists are when it is a question of their 
purposes. One has only to read the manifestoes put out by the 
various schools of painters in the last fifty years to appreciate the 
fact that what an artist has to say is precisely his work of art and 
not things about it. If he were the kind of person who could talk 
about works of art, he would probably be a critic, not an artist. 

Consequently the technical critic turns to the second possibility 
and either decides what the artist ought to have tried to do, or 
pretends to discover what he actually was trying to do from a study 
of what he did. I shall not discuss the question of how one knows 
what artists ought to strive for, but continue the question of 
how one knows what they really were striving for. One way is 
first to find an end which has been achieved — or to which the 
artistry is adequate— and second to call that the artistes end. This 
is usually done only in the case of artists whose reputation is very 
great, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe. For Jove must not nod. It 
is a fashion of justifying everything they do and naturally works 
out very well. Thus when they have succeeded in writing nonsense. 
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one conclndes that they were intending to write nonsense and had 
found just the technique fitted to that end. And if they have suc- 
ceeded in writing something that sounds sublime, one concludes 
that they meant to be sublime before putting pen to paper. In the 
case of artists whose reputations are not so overpowering, the critic 
who adopts this attitude points out an end to which the artistry is 
not adequate and by identifying that end with the artisfs, one 
easily concludes that the artist has failed. Some end of course has 
to be assumed if an instrumental evaluation is to be made. One 
cannot judge the utility of a tool until one knows what it is for. 

The instrumental value of artistry can never take the place of 
the terminal value of the product. Even if one discovered that 
Shakespeare found the artistry of Coriolanus adequate to the end 
he had in mind and enjoyed the consequent (or attendant) rapture 
of a feeling of success, that would not mean that we, reading or 
seeing Conolanm, should feel the same rapture or even be more 
than bored. Tupper probably felt that his manner of writing Pro- 
verlial Philosophy was precisely the one manner best fitted to bring 
home the lessons he had to teach and we may agree with him. Yet 
reading Proverbial Philosophy may be a very painful experience 
for us and we may wish that he had never written it. One can lay 
it down as a general principle that a knowledge of the instru- 
mental value of artistry cannot replace our apprehension of the 
terminal value of its product. In more concrete, but vaguer, 
terms, to know that an artist thinks he has painted a picture as it 
should be painted (or that a critic thinks the artist has) is not to 
feel the greatness of his picture. 

There is not only an instrumental value in artistry, there is also 
one in works of art. The moralizing critics from Plato down have 
spared no pains to point this out. Such writers make many modern 
artists and critics very impatient, and they often say that a work 
of art may be beautiful without being good, or saleable, or even 
enlightening. This is undoubtedly true ; indeed some people seem 
to feel that if a work of art is good, it must be ugly. If beauty is 
a name for the terminal value of artistry and works of art, then 
it is clear that evil, saleability, enlightenment are irrelevant to 
beauty. But the fact is that works of art actually do have more 
than terminal value. One may ignore it; the artist may not 
intend it; but there it is. And many works of art are bound to 
be judged by their usefulness as weU as by their beauty. Of two 
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intended caricatures, not the more beautiful but the more telling 
will be preferred and there is no way of avoiding that. There are 
arts of propaganda in various mediums, both of intentiona] and 
unintentional propaganda, and though I am not convinced that 
the effect of propaganda is brought about as popular psychology 
declares, when you have propaganda, it is inevitable that it be 
Judged as such. The arts are a part of man^s total living and can«> 
not escape being included in it. It is true that many systems of 
ethics would make many of the arts impossible. That is a weak- 
ness of the systems. One of the tasks of ethics is to hud room for 
all of man^s capacities and the weakness of certain myopic ethicists 
is not remedied by setting up a false distinction between art and 
life. Living, one might suspect, was the genus of which art was 
the species. 

The instrumental value of the product from the artistic point of 
view is determined by the artisffs success in reaching his desired 
end. We know that some artists intend propaganda, witness pic- 
torial illustrators, writers of patriotic hymns, political and social 
satirists, inventors of religious ritual. The artist, knowing his 
purpose, will know when he has realized it. But observers may be 
in ignorance of it or may choose to ignore it and consider the works 
of art not as instruments but as ends. In fact this often happens 
to such works of art by the simple effect of historical change. So 
obsolete tools — spinning wheels, bed-warmers, and milk- Jugs — 
become, like aged parents, ornaments when their utility is lost. 
We hear today of *^‘^the Bible as literature ; we discuss Giotto 
and Daumier not as illustrators but as composers ; we talk of meals 
gastronomically, not dietetically. And there are people who con- 
demn this. But such condemnation is absurd. Giotto and Dau- 
mier were both great composers and great illustrators, the story 
of the woman taken in adultery is great literature as well as a 
great moral lesson, and an omelette by the original Mere Poularde 
was both of good taste and nourishing. It simply requires a clear 
head to keep the two values distinct and to remember that the 
presence or absence of the one entails neither the presence nor 
absence of the other. 

We are not sure whether Giotto was primarily interested in the 
art of pictorial composition or the art of religious instr action — ^he 
was probably interested in both; but we do know that his own 
interests should not prevent observers from considering his frescoes 
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under both headings. One may find an instrumental value in a 
work of art which the artist never intended, as when xlmerican 
women use Chinese Buddhist priest-robes for table covers or piano 
scarves, and patriots use lyric poems for national hymns. It is at 
least plausible to maintain that when Francis Scott Key expressed 
his joy at seeing the American flag still flying over Fort McHeniy 
the morning after a heavy bombardment, he had no intention of 
writing a national anthem. Yet he did write the words for one, 
as things turned out, and their use as such could not be questioned 
simply on the ground that they were written to fulfil another pur- 
pose. An artist can no more foresee all the utility of his products 
than a chemist can. It may be questionable taste at times to util- 
ize them in unintended ways and it is true that when the taste is 
questioned the utility may suffer — at least as far as the questioners 
are concerned. But unless such a reaction occurs the instrumental 
value of the product from the aesthetic point of view can be treated 
independently of its other values. 

For a critic to confine himself to the utility of works of art to 
the observer is for him to omit much that is of interest. At the 
same time the fact must not be overlooked that many works of art 
are produced for the satisfaction of observers and that for centuries 
observers have found their satisfaction terminating not in the 
works of art but in some other end to the attainment of which the 
works of art were ancillary. Literature has been by most readers 
valued for the information or edification or inspiration or what 
not it provides, to the point that even to-day there is no adequate 
vocabulary for discussing its terminal values. The same reflection 
may be applied to the other arts with the necessary verbal changes. 
There is also the fact that the possession of works of art is a means 
to acquiring a reputation as a Maecenas and in the case of pic- 
tures, sculpture, rare editions of books, is furthered as a financial 
investment. There is no need of piling up examples of the instru- 
mentality of works of art from the aesthetic point of view, for they 
are only too easily found. They must not be forgotten, however, 
for by assuming that works of art are cherished only for their termi- 
nal values, misleading decisions about the enduring ox universal 
importance of individual works of art are readily made. 

We come now to the terminal values, first of the process and 
second of the product. 
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That processes — or means — ^whether natural or artificial are 
interesting in themselves needs no proof. As we have said above 
when one observes the growth of plants or the development of a 
tadpole, when one watches linotypes and locomotives, their nat- 
ural ends are forgotten. Such processes become spectacles, what- 
ever God and man meant them to be. 

That there is a terminal value in artistry from the artistic point 
of view is equally clear. I am not maintaining that tadpoles enjoy 
turning into frogs, but I do assert that artists often enjoy painting 
or writing even when the pictures or stories turn out to be tragic 
failures. One could scarcely believe that human beings could sacri- 
fice as many comforts as they do for the sake of making works of 
art, even when they are convinced that they will starve to death in 
the process, unless they found some satisfaction in it. Nor can one 
say that they are always led on by the will o^ the wisp of financial 
or even artistic success. Many of us engage in the arts as ama- 
teurs, destroying our products when they are finished. The only 
justification for this that we give is the fun we find in creation. 
By emphasizing this aspect of art we tend towards that form of 
romanticism which finds its intellectual expression in Lessing^s 
famous epigram on the search for truth. The literature of doing 
for doing^s sake is in fact enormous. And indeed so prevalent is 
the experience that doctrines describing it sometimes take on an 
ethical tinge and make something called activity a good in 
itself, if not the highest good. 

One could of course develop a system of criticism from this. One 
could maintain that the real value of art is joy of creation and 
not that of contemplating what is created. I suspect, but I cannot 
prove this, that much of the plausibility of art-for-arf s sake in the 
eyes of artists lay right here. It would certainly be more fun to 
paint, write, or sing without regard for the public or the product 
than with an eye on them. And to be sure it often happens that 
products created in this romantic manner turn out to be more 
attractive than those which were deliberately contrived to attract 
us. The same is true of social etiquette, as we all know. But in 
neither case is the linkage inevitable or even logical. 

Artistry, as we have said, may also be interesting from the 
aesthetic point of view, regardless of its terminus. A perfect crime 
may be revolting but the artistry involved fascinating. We aestheti- 
cise (this is again repetition) many processes which have no inher- 
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ent artistic purpose. Elegant mathematical demonstrations or 
surgical operations have been indicated by almost all philosophers 
of art as examples of this and good sportsmen — ^if there are any — 
make a virtue of it. Many of us tend to feel that what we do is 
of no great moment : the way we do it is of the greatest. One may 
discipline oneself into disapproving this manner of living but one 
cannot deny the existence of a feeling of admiration for technical 
skill. It seems perverse, but it is certainly so widespread as to be 
normal. The error one makes is in identifying it with the terminal 
value of the product. It is, that is, legitimate to maintain that a 
poor piece of music — ^like Schubert^s Unfinished Symphony or 
Tost?s Good-Bye — ^was well rendered in a justifiable sense of the 
adverb well,^^ just as it is to maintain that a good piece of music — 
like Baches Goldberg Variations — ^was poorly rendered. But let it 
be noted that I am not here defining the terms of evaluation. 

Our seventh and eighth confusion are obviously the terminal 
value of the product from the artistic and the aesthetic points of 
view. Here I simply invite attention to what would seem to be a 
fact, viz,, that the creator of a work of art may find it beautiful 
though observers find it hideous. We must avoid discussion of the 
psychology of appreciation as much as possible, but I doubt 
whether any artist can ever observe his works (unless they be 
juvenilia and he an old man) with the detachment of someone else. 
I am not pleading that he should, nor do I believe that artists create 
works of art for the sake of observing them. Their problem is to 
do something in a certain manner and they cannot be asked simply 
to look at what they have done and forget why and how they did 
it. At the same time they cannot exact of critics that they substi- 
tute for their own enjoyment of the product the artisf s conscious- 
ness of motive. The observer, after all, has not and cannot share 
the artistes past life, the peculiar frustrations (or even satisfac- 
tions) which eventuate in his products. He may try to study them 
as a psychologist but he cannot feel them as a subject. There is 
therefore always bound to be a gap between artist and observer 
and when the observer is writing criticism he would be much more 
fruitful as a critic if he confined himself to the work of art and 
avoided psychoanalysis. Why Shakespeare wrote his sonnets is 
undoubtedly an interesting problem, but so is the problem of what 
one will find who reads them. For all I know the dark lady may 
be his mother for whom he had an incestuous passion or the Church 
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of Eome or Ms own subconscious. And what he himself found in 
the sonnets would certainly depend upon what he thought he was 
putting into them. But to us reading them^ they are works of art 
and, though seven other subjects of conversation are open to us, 
we can point out what we hnd in them. 

I have not discussed in the paper the relative importance of the 
eight ideas which seem to be so often confused. Which idea is the 
right one is not our problem at this time. We have been occu- 
pied only with untangling them from one another and showing 
their logical independence. If the paper has been understood, there 
may have emerged into consciousness the uselessness of much 
critical debate. It is profoundly human to argue about the impor- 
tance of one^s opinions rather than about their truth, but even in 
such arguments it is good to know precisely what one is talking 
about. This paper merely hints at the complexity of what one can 
legitimately talk about. It does not pretend to have thoroughly 
untangled it. 

Gboege Boas 

The Johns Hopkins University 


MONDAY AS A DATE EOE MEDIEVAL TOUENAMENTS 
I. A Peopos nu Lai de VOmlre 

Dans le Lai de VOmire, lors({ue Jean Eenart fait lo portrait de 
son heros, il enumere les qualites qui font de lui le module du 
parf ait chevalier, et il insiste surtout sur son amour des tournois : 

80 Bien sot un renc de cMef en chief 

Cerchier por une jouste fere. 

A ce ot tome son afere 
Li chevaliers dont jc vons di 
Qv/il vousist que ohascun lundi 
Qu\l esioit qu\l en fusseni deus, 

N^onques chevaliers ne fn tens, 

Si peniu d^armes qu’il estoit. 

Voiei ce que dit M. Joseph Bedier an sujet des vers 90-91, dans sa 
seconds edition du Lai de V Ombre: 

Nons n'avons k proposer de ces vers anenne interpr<itation qni nous satis- 
fasse. Les tournois n^avaient pas lieu le lundi plutdt qu'un autre jour. 
Est-il pernais de rappeler des expressions telles que? il mrait voulu que 
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Ghaque jour eUt quarante hmt heuresf Lundt serait la pour dire un jour 
quelcouque?- 

II me semble qiie M. Bedier rejette ici la seule explication possi- 
ble. En effet^ si nous parconrons un certain nombre de romans 
d^aventures^ nous y trouvons que les tournois avaient generalement 
lieu le lundi. J e vais en donner quelques exemples : 


1639 

Car de lundi en XV jors 
lert li tornois a Sainteron. 

Guillaume de D6le 

850 

De cet lundy en quinze dis 

Lors tenronz le tournoiement. 

Gliglois 

6587 

Si soit li tornoiz conmenciez 

Le lundi empiAs les foiriez 

Et durt trois jorz toz enterins; 
Levant le quart n’en soit la fins. 

Partonopeus de Blois 

898 

Pour les estranges festoier 

Li jours prist ja 4 aprocMer 

Que la feste venir devoit 

Le samedi au soir tout droit, 

Dont la feste estoit le lundi. 

Le Ohatelain de Oouo% 

6285 

Che fu a une pentecouste, 

Que on despent et que molt couste, 

Que cele bataille fu prise. 

Mains gentils horn de grant emprise 

Vint au lundi apries sans faille 

Pour esgarder cele bataille. Le Rowan de la Violette, 

4823 

C’est a Pasques, au novel temps, 

Que chevaliers est Galerens. 

A grant joye en Mez la citA 

Pour la haulte sollemnit4 

X'ont mie aux armez entendu, 
Jusqu^a demain ont attendu 

Galeren et si compaignon, 

Et cil qui tendent au renon 

Et au priz, pour eulx mettre avant. 

Galeran de Bretagne, 


La raison etait d^ailleurs bien simple. Les tournois ayaient 
generalement lieu au printemps, a Eoccasion des fetes de Paques 
{Galeran,4:S2d;Flamenca 7020-7021^ = 7023-7024:^), ou de la Pente- 
cote (Joufrois 870, Guillaume le Marechal 3681-3683, Roman de 
la Violetie 6285). L^Bglise defendait formellement de se battre 

^ Le Loa de VOmlre, edit. Josepli Bedier, Societe des Anciens Textes 
FranQais, Pans 1913, note p. 54. 
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les dimanches et les jours de fStes solennelles; et, bien que cette 
interdiction ne lut pas observee universellement en ce qui con- 
cerne le dimanche, beaucoup de chevaliers avaient fait voeu de ne 
pas tornoier ce jour-la. On attendait done au lundi suivant pour 
se battre {Guillaume de Dole 2210-2214, Qaleran 4826-4828). II 
arrivait que les fetes commengassent des le samedi, on Fon celebrait 
Farrivee des combattants {Ghatelain de Oouci 898). Le dimanche 
se passait en ceremonies religieuses, en fetes et en danses (Guil- 
laume de Dole 2037 et suiv.) ; ce jour-la on adoubait aussi un 
certain nombre de nouveaux chevaliers (Galeran 4662-4753). Le 
lundi matin, les jouteurs allaient a Feglise entendre la messe du 
Saint Esprit (Guillaume de Dole 2432-2436, Roman de la Violette 
5869), puis se rendaient aux lices on Fouverture du tournoi etait 
offieiellement annoncee. 

Les vers 90-91 du Lai de VOmbre sont done parfaitement clairs 
sans quhl soit besoin de donner au mot lundi un sens abstrait. 

L.-A. VlGlSTEKAS 

Chicago, Illinois 


II. In EnGLAOT) 

M. Vigneras in his note on the Lai de Vombre states that tourna- 
ments vere usually held on Monday and supports his position 
by quotations from seYeral romances. In the hope that it may 
illuminate the question as to how accurately the mediaeval romance 
portrays the customs of the period, I have collected some statistics 
on the subject. These consist of the dates of sixty tournaments 
which were proclaimed in England between 1315 and 1350.^ As 
a large part of this information was obtained from royal writs of 
prohibition, in all probability many of these contests never actu- 
ally took place, but this fact would not seem to lessen the value of 
the date for which they were planned. A more serious objection 
to these statistics might be made on the ground that England was 

^ Roger of Wendover, Flores Sistoriarum (ed. H. J. Hewlett, Rolls 
Series), n, 187-8. Matthew Paris, Chronica, Maiora (ed. H. E. Luard, 
Bolls Series), tv, 136, v, 17, 54. Patent Bolls mS-im {Bolls Series), 
pp. 116, 174, 194, 198, 295, 388, 405, 517; IBSS-im, pp. 202, 230, 
316, 321, 452, 457, 459, 463, 473, 498. Calendar of Patent Bolls 1SS2-1U'^ 
{Bolls Senes), pp. 17, 20, 57, 67, 70, 84, 86, 107, 119, 131, 133, 136, 148, 
156, 173, 180, 210, 222, 223, 227, 232, 236, 238, 242, 258, 266, 269, 416, 424, 
457, 477; Hid. 1247-1258, pp. 30, 47, 77. 
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a country apart^ and its customs might differ from those of the 
continent. In answer to this one can only point out that this was 
a period of extreme foreign influence in England, that several of 
these tournaments were contests between native English knights 
and their unwelcome French guests/ and that Eichard, Gilbert 
and Walter Marshal, earls of Pembroke, were prominent partici- 
pants.® No one can really doubt the purity of the chivalric tradi- 
tion in the hands of the sons of William Marshal. 

The statistics based on these sixty tourneys tend to support 
M. Vigneras^ claim that Monday was the most common day for 
chivalric exercises. The detailed record is as follows : Monday 24, 
Tuesday 12, Wednesday 10, Thursday 4, Friday 1, Saturday 1, 
Sunday 1. Thus twenty-four out of sixty tournaments, or 4:0 foy 
were proclaimed for Monday. In addition four were planned for 
Monday or Tuesday, two for Tuesday or Wednesday, and one for 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

The explanation advanced by M. Yigneras for this decided pref- 
erence for Monday is not borne out by this evidence. Including 
occasions on which the church festival was on the preceding Friday 
or Saturday, only eight of the twenty-four Monday tournaments 
follow holy days. No contest was proclaimed for a Monday follow- 
ing either Easter or Pentecost. While certain seasons were slightly 
favored above others, the dates were well spread out over the entire 
year. Seven tourneys were announced for the Monday or Tues- 
day before Ash Wednesday, four for the eighth day after the 
close of Easter, six for the week or ten days after the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary, and ten for the period of the festivals of Epiph- 
any and St. Hilary. The most favored month was January with 
twelve, followed by September with eight. May with seven, June 
and July with six, and October and November with five. February 
had three; March, April, August, and December two apiece. 

While these sixty tournaments show that Monday was pecu- 
liarly favored for chivalric combats, they fail to supply a reason 
for that preference. Considering the extreme scantiness of our 
knowledge of actual chivalry as distinct from the romantic, this 
subject would seem to merit further study. 

SmiTEx Paihtbe 

The Johns Hopkins University 

^ Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, V, 83, 265. 

IV, 135-6, 157; Patent Rolls 1225-1232, p. 498. 
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AN INTBRLUDIUM EOE A GILD OF CORPUS CHRISTl 

It is a common-place in the dramatic history of England that 
the gilds of Corpus Christi of varions towns, charged with responsi- 
bility for the elaborate procession and other devotional observances 
on the feast of that name, took part only exceptionally in the reli- 
gions plays associated with the festival.^ As a rule, these gilds 
centered their attention upon the liturgy of the day, leaving the 
dramatic performances to other fraternal organizations, especially 
the trade gilds.^ Exceptional instances of snch performances by 
Corpus Christi gilds are the processional plays at Ipswich, the 
Creed play performed decennially at York, usually at Lammas- 
tide (August 1), and the Indus Fihorum Israelis at Cambridge.® 
Since, however, the number of such exceptions known to historians 
of the drama is small, one may appropi lately bring forward the 
original record of an additional example. This is the interludium 
mentioned in the following unpublished certificate,'^ or return," 
describing the foundation and customs of the gild of Corpus Christi 
at Bury St. Edmund's, written in 1389 : ^ 

The normal activities of the English gilds of Corpus Christi are amply 
described by H. F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England, 
London, 1919, pp. 49-59. See also E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 
Oxford, 1903, ii, 118-9; M. L Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England, 
New York, 1911, pp. 10-2, 19-21 Our information is especially full in 
regard to the gild at York, concerning which see The Register of the Guild 
of Corpus Christi in the City of York, ed E. H. Skaife {Surtees Society, 
LVii) Durham, etc., 1872, and York Memorandum Book, ed. Maud Sellers 
{Surtees Society, exx, exxv), Durham, etc., 1912, 1916, — especially exxv, 
pp. xxxviii-xli. 

^The restricted nature of the activities of the Corpus Christi gilds is, 
of course, well understood by such writers as Lucy T. KSmith {York Plays, 
Oxford, 1885, p. xxx), Chambers (ii, 118, 341, 363, 404), and Spencer, 
pp. 11-2, 3 9-21. 

® See Chambers, n, 118, 119, 120, 344, 371-2, 404-5. The dramatic activi- 
ties of Corpus Christi gilds and of similar religious organizations are men- 
tioned by Spencer, pp. 19-20. 

^ London, Public Kecord Office, Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle 46, no. 401. 
This brief document is one of the 471 so-called "gild certificates,^' or 
"returns of 1389," which are comprehensively characterized by Toulmin 
Smith, English Gilds, London, 1870, pp. xxiv-xxv, 127-31, and by Westlake, 
pp. 36 sqq. In Westlake's list of the entire collection of certificates (pp. 
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Certificacio fundacionis, regiminis, et continuaeionis fraternitatis de 
Corpore Christi in ecclesia saneti Edmnndi <de Bury> . . . <certiiicata> 
per Joliannem . . . aldermannum fraternitatis predicte in vigilia Puri- 
ficaeionis Beate Marie anno regni Kegis Bicardi secundi duodecimo iuxta 
formam <proclaniacionis> . . . per breue regium inde facte patet in forma 
subsequente. 

Est autem quedam gilda in ecclesia Saneti Edmundi de Bury qne a 
tempore quo non extat ® meraoria ad . . . et graciam bominum ville predicte 
ad bonorem Corporis Cbiisti ineepta extitit et f undata et adbuc con- 
tinuatur sub bac forma, videlicet: quod fratres et sorores gilde predicte 
conuenient in die Corporis Cbristi, et babebunt Missam de die, et offeret 
quilibet eorum vnum quadrantem, et inueniunt certos cereos ad bonorem 
Corporis Cbristi omnibus diebus festiuis per annum in ecclesia predicta 
ardentes, ac quendam capellanum diuina pro fratribus et sororibus pre- 
dictis ® celebrantem; et babebunt eodem die capieia de vna secta, et quod- 
dam interludium de Corpore Cbristi, ad quod quidem interludium manu- 
tenendum et sustentandum dicti fratres et sorores, quando de nouo bunt 
et creantur, astringentur vinculo iuramenti. Et eodem die sumptibus 
siiis propriis ad certum locum in villa predicta adinuicem manducabunt 
Intererunt insuper dicti fratres et sorores exequiis et alijs solempnitatibus 
die obitus fratrum et sororum gilde ’’ predicte, et efferent ad Missam vnum 
quadrantem, et dabunt vnum denarium ad celebrandam Missam eodem die 
pro anima sua. Et insuper eligent dicto die vnum aldermannum, qui 
curam et superuisum gilde predicte babebit pro anno sequente. Et non 
sunt ibi plura bona vel catalla aut terre tenementa redditus vel possessiones 
mortificate vel non mortificate ad dictam fraternitatem pertinencia aliter 
quam superius est expressum. 

Unfortnnately the statement concerning the interludium is not 
very informing, and the word itself, in its uses elsewhere, appears 
to be equally applicable to every kind of drama known to the 
Middle Ages/^ ® Presumably the nature of the interlude men- 
tioned in the document before us is in no way elucidated by the 
uniform head-dress prescribed for members of the gild on the great 
feast. It is clear, however, that the dramatic performance was 
regarded as a particularly serious duty (ad quod interludium 
manutenendum et sustentandum dicti fratres et sorores, quando 

137-238), tbe document before us is entered on p. 225, with a brief summary 
mentioning tbe interludum (sic). In my text I enclose witbin pointed 
brackets tbe illegible passages of tbe original that can be restored witb 
reasonable certainty; other sucb passages are represented by dots. 

® extat] Beading doubtful. 

®predictis] Inserted by another band. 

^ gilde] Beginning witb this word, another band takes up tbe writing, 

® See Chambers, ii, 182. 

2 
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de novo fiunt et creantur, astringentur vinculo iuramenti), and the 
language of the certificate {interludium de Corpore Christi) naay 
possibly indicate that in its subject the play at Bury St. Edmund’s 
was related to the central theme of Corpus Christi day somewhat 
more directly than were most of the Biblical pieces known to have 
been performed by the English trade gilds. 

Karl Young 

Yale University 


A TEACE OF DANTE IN GOETHE’S ILMENAU 

It is a well-known fact that Goethe, when writing Tlmenau 
(1783), stood midway between his period of Storm and Stress, and 
the years of maturity which followed his Italian journey. In the 
midst of the rhapsody of Weimar, the poet stopped for a moment 
to pass in review his tempestuous youth, as though feeling that he 
was nearing the Dantean mezzo del cammm di nostra vita”; 
Goethe had just entered upon his thirty-fifth year. The examina- 
tion of conscience resulted in a mea culpa, not devoid of all pride, 
and worthy of the Promethide: ^^Ich schwanke nicht, indem ich 
mich verdamme.” In pronouncing sentence upon his past, Goethe 
distinctly felt he was turning a new leaf. — Ilmenau as was pointed 
out by Gundolf,^ vibrates throughout with the transition to the 
Goethe of after-Italy. 

Gundolf’s intuition can be objectivated by a passage of the poem 
which apparently escaped the attention of a host of exegetes. After 
the introductory portrayal of the idyllic charm of the landscape, 
the poet^s tone suddenly changes, and the change is not motivated 
by a preceding passage. Night falls upon the valley, 

Im finstern Wald, beim Liebesblick der Sterne, 

Wo ist mein Pfad, den sorglos icb verlor? 

Is it a mere coincidence that these two lines which marshal in the 
nocturnal vision of the poet, almost literally agree with the intro- 
ductory verses of the Divine Comedy f 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 

Ohk la diritta via era smarrita. 


Cfoethe, Georg Bondi, Berlin, 1922, p. 258* 
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According to Snlger-Gebmg/ until the end ol Goethe^s first ten- 
year period in Weimar, no trace of Dante^s infiuence can be found 
in Goethe^s works. Max Koch^ discovered a first but nncertain 
indication of Dante’s shadow in Zueignung^ written in 1784, one 
year after Ilmenau, The passage in question, however, is an 
obvious, literal reminiscence. Sufficient internal evidence is offered 
by the visionary tone of the poem, by Goethe’s age at the time when 
Ilmsnau was composed, and by the fact that the two lines quoted 
are immediately followed up by the vision as in the Divine Comedy 
after the repetition of the passage : 

lo non so "ben ridir com’io v’entrai, 

Tant’era pien di sonno a quel punto, 

Che la veraee via abbandonai. 

To be sure, no evidence can be offered after Sulger-Gebing’s 
thorough investigations to prove that Goethe actually read Dante 
prior to 1783. Still, when judging Goethe’s acquaintance with the 
Divine Comedy ^ it must be borne in mind that he had an excellent 
Italian master in his childhood.^ There can be little doubt that 
old and learned Giovinazzi, Goethe’s Italian teacher at Frankfort, 
read at least passages of Dante with his gifted pupil, and it is 
easily possible that Goethe had to memorize at least a few lines 
of the poem. Whether the passage of Ilmenau was a conscious or 
subconscious reminiscence, the fact remains that the first positive 
trace of Dantean influence on Goethe is to be dated from 1783, a 
fact not altogether negligible in view of Arturo Farinelli’s harsh 
opinion as to the relationship of the two poets.® 

Aepad Steiitee 

Hunter College 


^ Coethe und Dante, Studien zur vergleicbenden LiteraturgescMckte, 
Duncker, Berlin ( Forscbiungen zur neueren LiteraturgescMcbte XXXII), 
1907, p. 69. 

^ Berichte dee freien deutsohen Hodhstiftes m Frankfurt a,M., N. F. 
1895, XI, 288. 

* E. Mentzel, Wolfgang und Cornelia Coethes Lehrer, B. Voigtlander, 
Leipzig, n. d. (1909’), p. 56 ss. 

® A Earinelli, Poesia Cermanioa, Ed. Corbaccio,’’ Milano, 1927, p. 475; 
ef. also Earinelli, Dante in Bpagna, Franda, IngMlterra, Q-er mania {Dante 
e Coethe), Eratelli Bocca, Torino, 1922, p. 353 ss. 
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THE SUCCESS OF BEUETS’S AVOQAT PATELIN 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY 

D.-A. de Brueys composed his comedy, VAvocat Patelin, in 
1700, but for reasons which he states in his preface it was not 
performed until six years later (by the Comedie-Frangaise, June 
4, 1706). It was first published in 1715.^ For his purpose Brueys 
found it desirable to transform the old one-act farce Maitre Pierre 
Patelin into a comedy in three acts and in prose. Upon the original 
plot he grafted a love theme, which necessitated three new charac- 
ters and a new denouement. Further to adapt it to the prevailing 
taste the author provided it with a prologue and three miermedes. 
In short, Brueys^s play is quite in the tone of contemporary French 
comedy. It should be added that this play falls far short of the 
original farce in every respect. Yet in spite of its mediocre quality 
it enjoyed an immense success upon the stage and made the Patelin 
theme so familiar to the Frenchmen of the time that Brueys^s play 
came to be confused with the original fifteenth-century farce which 
is commonly called UAvocat Patelin.^ 

The extent of this success may be determined accurately from the 
reliable statistics which Joannides gives of the number of perfor- 
mances of every play produced each year by the Comedie- 
Frangaise.^ A calculation based upon the figures given by Joan- 
nid^s reveals that Brueys’s comedy was performed at this theatre 
691 times between 1706 and 1799. It was entirely absent from 

^12°, without mention of the place. At least six other separate edi- 
tions of this play were published in Paris in the eighteenth century, viz., 
1725, 16", 1760, 12", 1773, 12", 1782, 12", 1783, 8", 1786, 12" [in Petite 
BMiotheque des th4dtres]. Another edition was published in London in 
1785, 8°. It may also be found in the editions of the collected plays of 
Brueys [and Palaprat] issued in 1735 and 1755-56, and in the Cho%x de 
pieces de tMdtre de Brueys et Palaprat, London, 1787. A parody of this 
play, in manuscript form, dated 1732, is listed in the Catalogue de la 
'bi'bUotheque de M, de Boleinne, item 1520. It is not among the Soleinne 
MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

®For the various eighteenth-century editions of the farce and adapta- 
tions of the theme see Catalogue de la hihlioihkque de M, de Soleinne, items 
671, 672; and La Valli^re, Bihliothbque du tMdtre frangais, i, 57. For 
earlier editions of Patelin see E. T. Holbrook, Etude but Patelin, Paris, 
1917, pp. 3-51. 

®A. Joannides, La Combdie-Prangaise de IBBO d 1900, DioUonnaire 
gdndral des pieces et des auteurs, Paris, 1901. 
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the repertory in only one year^ 1718.^ The number of annual 
performances varied from one (1759) to twenty-two (1742). The 
play found more favor m some periods than in others, but the 
average number of yearly performances is almost eight. Only two 
other comedies were performed more times by the Comedie- 
Erangaise during that century. They are Moliere’s Tartufe, 761 
times, and his Medecin malgre lui, 744 times. Brueys’s UAvocat 
Patehn therefore ranks third among the Erench comedies most 
frequently performed in the eighteenth century.® 

Contemporary dramatic criticism has little or nothing to say of 
the performances of Brueys^s UAvocat Patelin. The play was so 
well known and so firmly established in the repertory of the 
Comedie-Erangaise that it required no criticism. It is difficult at 
the present day to comprehend how a play of seemingly so little 
merit could have had such a long-continued success, but it quite 
evidently had certain qualities which made it highly regarded by 
the audience of the time. This is substantiated by Voltaire^s high 
praise in the following statement: 

La petite comedie du Grandeur, superieure k toutes les farces de Molilre, 
et celle de VAvocat Pathehrif ancien monument de la naivete gauloise, 
qu’il [Brueys] rajeunit, le feront conhaitre tant qu’il y aura en France un 
theatre.® 

Charles Colle, a fault-finding critic if there ever was one, likewise 
gives this comedy his unqualified approval : 

Cette piece est . . . la plus excellente farce que nous ayons; on ne 
trouve m§me gu^re dans les comedies d’un genre plus eleve des situations 
plus v4ritablement tbeatrales, des caracteres plus vrais et des traits de 
comique plus sublimes.'^ 

Brueys^s comedy was originally composed for amateur perfor- 
mance.® It is a play that lends itself well to such presentation. In 
view of the great vogue of amateur theatricals in Erance in the 

* Joannid^s gives figures for the years 1794 to 1798, when the troupe 
of the Comedie-Francaise was split into two groups and it is difficult to 
say which, if either, was really the maison de Mohere, 

® There are no definite figures available for Borvigny’s Gomidie-proverhe, 
Janot ou les Battue payent Vamende (Vari4t6s-Amusantes, 1779), an 
immense popular success. It is said to have been performed five or six 
hundred times. See Mtoa, Gorrespondance UttSraire seorHe, London, 1787- 
90, XI, 270. 

® CEJuvres de Yoltaire, Paris, 1877-82, xiv, 47, 

'^Journal et memoir es, Paris, 1868, m, 58. 

® In the apartment of Madame de Maintenon, See author’s preface. 
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eighteenth century it is reasonable to expect UAvocat Patelin to be 
given at private theatres. Several such performances are known/ 
and it is probable that there were others of which there is no record. 
Patelin was not on the programme of any of the fairly numerous 
amateur theatrical performances given at the Court.^^ 

In connection with the subject of amateur performances, the 
following anecdote related by Metra may have some special interest 
for American readers, since attention has not been called to it so 
far as is known: 

Je ne peux m^empecher de vous raconter une plaisantene dont une 
society joy ease s’est fort ainas4e dans ane petite ville de province. C’etait 
k propos da diner qae le General Gates donna aax generaax anglais le 
joar de la capitalation de Bargoyne ('^ce diner fat servi sar dcax planches 
sans nappe, et consistait en an jambon, ane oie et an vaste plat de viande 
boaillie ”). On disait qa’apres ce ires fragal diner, les generaax donn^rent 
bal, pree4d4 d’ane representation de VAvocat Pathelin, comddie tradaite 
da francais par le General Bargoyne: chacan, tant d’an parti qae de 
I’aatre, voalat y joaer son rdle. Le General Howe pnt celai de M. Guil- 
laame. Celai-ci croyait aller manger Toie chez BAvocat, et fat bien 
daement attrape. L’ Anglais croyait plamer Boie dans Philadelphie, qa’y 
troava-t-il ? Arnold fit Agnelet. L’an taait les moatons de M. Gaillaame, 
poar emp^cher qa^ils ne moarassent de la clavel4e; BAm4ricain passa les 
Anglais aa fil d’4p4e, poar les gaerir de la maladie da saicide, Enfin, le 
rdle de BAvoeat fat donn4 aa brave Washington. Celai-ci, d^s le com- 
mencement de la gaerre, se tra^a an plan qahl suit sans qa’on paisse Ben 
d^toarner. Patelin, d^s la premiere sc^ne annonce son dessein: la derniSre 
en est Bex<5cation. Immediatement apr^s la pi^ce, le bal commenca, Gorre- 
spondanoe litUraire secrdie, vi, 45 (21 Febraary 1778). 

The Ereiichman of the eighteenth century seldom thought of 
Patelin save in terms of Brueys^s comedy. This play was not only 
performed throughout the eentury,^^ but it is the only Patelin that 
was performed. Cailleau^s versified version of Brueys’s comedy, 
published in 1792, never saw the stage. 

CLAEEisroE D. BREisrisrEE 

University of California 


® Several performances were given at Bagnolet in the early spring of 
1760, in which the due d’OrUans played the part of Mattre Gaillaame. 
See Coll4, Journal et mimoires, K, 216-16, 223. The play was also per- 
formed at the Chateau de Berny, as it is found among fragments of plays 
given there preserved in Arsenal manuscript 3113. 

See A. Jallien, La ComHie b> la court, Paris, n. d. 

It remained in the repertory of the Com^die-Frangaise until 1869, 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: A PAEALLEL 

The collected plays of Susanna Centliyre appeared in 176 Id By 
1771^ Oliver Goldsmith had completed his first draft of She Stoops 
to Conquer.^ Prom the time of Mrs. HodsoU;, GoldsmitFs sister 
and the author of his original memoir/ to that of his most recent 
biographer^ it has always been indicated that the play^s main inci- 
dent was founded on a similar experience in the dramatist's own 
youth, and the case has been employed as one of several illustra- 
tions for the assumption that Goldsmith was inclined to base his 
fictions on the facts of specific experience. Miss Katherine Balders- 
ton has gone far in showing that the adventure upon Piddle- 
back^^ (which supposedly contains prophetic suggestions of the 
character of the Man in Black, the adventures of Jack Spindle, 
and the incident of the oak staff in The Vicar of Wakefield'' 
never occurred at all. To disprove the Arnagh anecdote (which 
tells that when Goldsmith was fifteen years old he mistook the 
house of Squire Featherston, one of his father's friends, for an 
inn) would be more difiScult, since Sir Thomas Featherston, 
whose grandfather was the supposed landlord, remembered, when 
questioned, something of the anecdote." ® It would be imperti- 
nent to question the word of the Eeverend Mr. John Graham, who 
declared in a public address that the story was confirmed to me 
by the late Sir Thomas Fetherston, Bart, a short time before his 
death." ® Though we know that Goldsmith suffered from a pecu- 
liar kind of sensitivity toward his person and his work which 
might have made it difficult for him to admit an undiscovered 
source, though we know, too, that he did sometimes take over the 
creations of other men for his own embroidery,^ and though there 

^ The Works of the Oelel)rated Mrs. Centlivre in Three Volumes . . . 
With a New Account of her Life, London, ileprinted as The Dramatic 
Works, etc., in 1872. The Man^s Bewitched appears in in, 75-163. 

^ Balderston, Oollected Letters, Cambridge, 1928. Letter XXXII, 102-6. 

® Mrs. Hodson^s narrative was published for the first time in Balderston^s 
Letters, Appendix iii, 162-77. 

^ lUd., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

® Prior, Janies, Life of Olwer Croldsmvth, Philadelphia, 1837, p. 39. 

®In a speech delivered at Ballymahon and recorded in The Gent. Mag., 
1820, xc, pt. II, 620. 

^Particularly, the character of Croaker from Johnson’s Suspirius. Of. 
Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, Kew York, 1891, I, 247. 
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is no known record in wMcli Goldsmith himself asserted the truth 
of the Arnagh incident or even that he had based his comedy on 
an experience in his own life, it would be dangerous to find in Mrs. 
Centlivre^s The Man's Bewitch'd; or. The Devil to Do About Her 
(1709), before some positive evidence is brought to light, anything 
more than an unusually interesting parallel to She Stoops to Con- 
quer — ^unusually interesting because the similarity is marked and 
because the idea of mistaking a private dwelling for an inn is not a 
common device in the tradition of comedy. 

It will be remembered that in She Stoops, young Marlow and his 
friend Hastings mistake Hardcastle^s country house for an inn 
through Tony Lumpkin^s jest. They arrive at the house, greet 
Hardcastle as if he were the landlord, order up drinks, demand to 
see the menu, and ask that the cook be called. Hastings learns the 
error they have made but says nothing to Marlow, who continues 
in the manner of his arrival by taking Mrs. Hardcastle as the land- 
lady and her daughter as the barmaid, and by complaining of the 
service. After Hardcastle has ordered him out, he discovers his 
error, and, covered with confusion, apologizes. 

In The Man's Bewitch'd, the gallant Faithful is in love with 
Laura, an heiress and ward to the jealous Sir David Watchum, who 
will allow her no attentions but his own. As a trick to gain 
entrance into Sir David^s house. Faithful pretends to be wounded 
in a mock duel and implores the passing Sir David to lend him his 
coach so that he may be taken to his lodgings. Sir David grants 
the favor and orders his coachman to take the young man home. 
The coachman, of course, takes Faithful to Sir David^s home rather 
than to his own inn, and thus the lover meets his mistress. But 
they have hardly entered conversation when Sir David is 
announced. Faithful tells Laura to pretend surprise at his pres- 
ence and to beg him to go. Sir David enters and Faithful says 
that the landlady has forgotten that these are his lodgings. 
He demands that Sir David call the servants, beats them when 
they enter, orders refreshments, begs Sir David that he make his 
servants more tractable, and is ordered out of the house. Faith- 
ful pretends then to discover his error, apologizes profusely with 
skillful deceit, and gets off. 

As there is close similarity in situation, there is close similarity 
in tone and some similarity in phraseology: ^*^Let the cook be 
called,^^ says Marlow; Faithful cries, ^"^Once more, will you call 
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yonr Servants Marlow says^ ^^What^ my good friend, if yon 
gave ns a glass of pnneh in the mean time ; it wonld help ns to 
carry on the siege with vigonr/^ to which Hardcastle replies, 

Pnneh, sir! {Aside.) This is the most nnacconntable kind of 
modesty I ever met withP After he has had his pnneh, Marlow 
asks for the menn, as he chooses to regnlate his own snpper/^ 
In the Centlivre comedy, Faithfnl cries, ^^What, no Attendance 
yet? So, ho, Tapster, Chamberlain . . . Fetch ns a Bottle of 
Claret, Sirrah, and bring ns Word what we can have to eat — to 
which Sir David Watchnm retorts, Bring a Bottle of Claret! 
bring a Halter — What do yon strike my Servants for ? ha. Sir.” 
Marlow complains to Kate of the inn^s bad service ; One may 
call m this honse, I find, to very little purpose ” ; likewise, the more 
spirited Faithfnl deplores the situation : 

Your Servants, Sir! They are my Servants, as long as I pay for what 
I call for — ^Ho! I find you are the Landlord of this well-governM Inn — 
Make your People more tractable, do you hear, Sir? Or I shall not only 
heat them, but you too — 

When Marlow^s drunken servants become too much for Hardcastle^s 
patience, he asks their master to betake himself and them from his 
honse : 

Sir, I have submitted to your insolence for more than four hours, and 
I see no likelihood of its coming to an end. Pm now resolved to be master 
here, sir; and I desire that you leave my house directly ... I tell you, 
sir, I’m serious! and now that my passions are roused, I say this house 
is mine, and I command you to leave it directly. 

Sir David is less polite and less wordy than Mr. Hardcastle : Get 
out of my Honse, Sirrah, or 111 lay yon by the Heels ; don^t put 
yonr Shams upon ns — Don^t bully here.” When Marlow finally 
understands his mistake, he offers his apologies: ^‘1 come, sir, 
once more, to ask pardon for my strange conduct. I can scarce 
reflect on my insolence without confusion.” Faithfnl says, Bless 
me, Sir, I am under the greatest Confusion imaginable; can yon 
forgive me. Sir ? Upon my Honour, I thought I had been in my 
Inn; I ask a thousand Pardons. ...” 

The episode of the mistaken inn occupies less than three small 
pages in The Man's Bewitch'd, for it is only one of many tricks in 
an elaborately complicated comedy of intrigue. In She Stoops to 
Conquer, Goldsmith embroidered his experience into a frame for 
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the entire comedy. Because he skillfully sustained a situation that 
Susanna Centlivre merely introduced for a moment and then 
dropped, GoldsmiWs play might well serve as an example of the 
wonders an able dramatist can perform on a second-rate source. 
However, since there is no evidence that Goldsmith was even 
acquainted with Mrs. Centlivxe^s work, the similarity in the two 
plays can only be considered remarkable coincidence. 

Mark S choree 

University of Wisconsin 


AN EXAMPLE OF EAELY SENTIMENTALISM 

The Spanish Wives by Mary Griffith Pix, presented at Dorset 
Garden about September 1696, represents in spite of its date a 
definite break with the Eestoration tradition, a break which in 
some respects is almost as definite as that of its predecessor of a 
few months, Love's Last 8h%ft, Yet it seems to have been over- 
looked by most commentators on the sentimental comedy. Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, says of it, ''The Spanish Wives . . . moves in a purely 
Eestoration atmosphere, is set in Barcelona and deals mainly with 
the Governor, (a merry old Lord), who gives his wife, but not 
successfully for himself, more liberties than appear to have been 
usual in contemporary Spain.^^ ^ 

Like so many other plays of its period, this one deals with the 
problem of marriage. What is the proper method to control a 
wife? How can the husband insure himself against becoming a 
cuckold? There are two treatments of the problem in this play. 
The first concerns the Governor and his Lady. The Governor sums 
up his method in one of his many songs : 

Give but a Woman her Freedom still, 

Then shell never act wliat^s ill: 

’Tis crossing her, makes her have the Will. 

Needless to say, the Governor is unsuccessful. He preserves his 
honor, but discovers the weakness of his wife. Even in this typi- 
cally Eestoration situation there is some evidence of a weakly senti- 
mental treatment; the wife is excused because her lover is a 
paragon of lovers, the only one of his kind. Once separated from 


^ Restoration Dramas P* 2512, 
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him, the wife is sure she will never again overstep the bounds of 
modesty; the husband believes her, and all is forgiven. 

If it were true that the main plot is concerned with the Governor, 
there would be justification for the statement of Xicoll quoted 
above; but by page count, the amount of space devoted to the Gov- 
ernor plot and to the linkages between that plot and the other con- 
stitutes much less than half the play. The Governor and his Lady 
form the background against which the more interesting and more 
dramatic Marquess of Moncada — Elenora — Count Camillus plot is 
worked out. A noble Eoman lady is married to a jealous Spanish 
lord against her will. She had earlier been betrothed to the Count 
Camillus, but financial settlements had led her relatives to marry 
her to the Spaniard. Her only care is to escape from the Spaniard 
and join her lover, provided of course, that her marriage can be 
annulled and the Count will maintain his purpose to marry her. 

Mrs. Pix makes lengthy preparation for the excusing of Elenora^s 
action. She presents her sad case to the audience in the opening 
of Act Two: 

I am a thing accurs’d by cruel Guardians, 

For my Parents dy’d when I was young; they wou’d not else 
Sure have forc’d me, condemn’d to an old jealous 
Madman. ... I saw his Follies and his Humors, and I begg’d, 
Like a poor Slave, who views the Rack before him, . . . 

All in vain; they were inexorable ... so may just Heaven 
Prove to them in their greatest needl 

The audience, though knowing the play is not serious, is led to fear 
with her that she must remove from Barcellona to Wilds and 
unfrequented Desarts, impenetrable Castles, and all the melancholy 
Mischiefs spritely Youth can fear."^^ Even before Elenora^s speech, 
Mrs. Pix prepares for the forgiveness of the lovers through one of 
the CounPs speeches. Early in Act One he says : 

You know there’s Justice in my Cause. . , . 

Menora was, by Contract, mine, at Rome; 

Before this old Marquess had her. And con’d I agen 
Recover her * I don’t question but to get Leave of his Holiness 
For a Divorce, and marry her my seif. 

The CounPs attitude is not that of the Eestoration rake. Mrs. Pix 
further shows her hero in a new light when she has him reprove 
the Colonel, the lover of the Governor’s wife, for his evil ways : 
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Gam. A3i Colonel! our Cases are vei’y different, . . . You hunt but 
for Enjoyment, the buddFd Raptures of a few tumultuous moments: . . . 
But I am in quest of Virgin -Beauty, made mine by Holy Vows; constrained 
by Fiends, instead of Fiiends, to break the sacred Contract, and follow 
the Capmoio of a mad Old Man. . . . Virgin did I call her ’ . . . By Heaven, 
I dare believe she is one, at least her Mind is such; . . . and were she 
in my power, I’d soon convince the World of the Justice of my Cause. 

This is not a secret intrigue^, something to keep from the eyes of 
the world, but something of which to be prond. 

Even the Friar, aid to Count Camillns, the most thoroughly 
Restoration character in the play, recognizes that his master is 
not in the existing tradition : 

By St. Domxmck, well said, old Boy. I’ll stick to thee. I hate these 
whining Romantick Lovers. Hor wou’d I have trudg’d to Barcellona, had 
I thought the Count only fix’d on Eonora, . . . Psha, I can get it out, 
Honourable Love. 

At the first meeting of Elenora and the Count Camillus, after the 
abduction, the Count runs to her. She says, I can say only this : 
I love ye . . to which he replies : 

And not descending Angels, with all their Heavenly Tunes, cou’d Charm 
like that dear sound! . . . safe in a Monastery thou shalt remain, till 
the Dispute is ended. And then ... Oh! thou blest Charmer . . . then 
all my Sufferings shall be liberally paid; and longing Love Revel in 
Feasts of unutterable Delight. 

Later, when the Governor arrives, Camillus again mentions the 
monastery. 

Elenora agrees : " I freely submit, and will retire to what Monastery you 
appoint. I hope my future Conduct will satisfie the World of my Inno- 
cency.” 

Camillus replies, “And mine, of my Faith and Constancy.” 

Certainly these are not the sentiments of a Restoration lover. ISTor 
is the Count's speech, I'm glad on't ... in your Age you never 
will repent an uncommitted Sin," spoken to the Colonel, when that 
character says that he is entirely reformed, Restoration in tone. 

Perhaps the atmosphere of the play is Restoration, for the ser- 
vants are typical, intriguing, Restoration servants, not above serv- 
ing two masters at the same time; the story of the Governor and 
his Lady is not sufficiently different to be worthy of note ; and the 
Colonel is a true Restoration rake. But the larger portion of the 
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play is based upon the Elenora-Camillus plot, and neither of these 
characters belongs to the time in which they were portrayed, 
Bernbanm defines sentimental comedy in part by saying that it 
shows characters contending against distresses but finally re- 
warded by morally deserved happiness/’^ The Elenora-Camillus 
plot fulfills at least this much of the definition. Elenora, as pre- 
sented in her speech at the opening of Act Two, quoted above, is a 
heroine worthy of Eichard Cumberland. Alone, orphaned, in the 
care of unscrupulous relatives, forced to break her betrothal vows 
and marry an ogre who is interested only in the marriage settle- 
ment, Elenora would have found favor with a Cumberland audi- 
ence. We are expected to sympathize with her and to rejoice in the 
eventual overcoming of the obstacles put in her way to happiness. 

Jaxtes M. Edmunds 

University of Minnesota 


THOMAS DEUE’S DUTCHES OF SUFFOLEE AHD THE 

SUCCESSION 

In her comprehensive Dramatic Publication in England Miss 
Albright remarks on the censorship of Thomas Drue^s play, The 
Life of the Dutches of Suffolhe: 

Antagonism to James was probably tbe cause of Herbert’s objection to 
a play called The History of the Duchess of Suffolk, in 1624, “ wbicb being 
full of dangerous matter was much reformed by me, I bad two pounds 
for my pains j Written by Mr. Drew.” It was not until tbe reign of 
Charles that Herbert licensed this for tbe press (November 13, 1629), 
and it was not printed until 1631. Tbe matter was, no doubt, dangerous ” 
because of certain Mstorical facts: that tbe will of Henry VIII bad 
favored tbe line of bis youngest sister Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, skipping 
over James, tbe descendant of tbe eldest sister, Margaret, who married 
James IV of Scotland.^ 

Miss Albright adds the following note : 

There was once a play (non-extant) by Haugbton, The English Fugi- 
tives, touching on tbe Duchess of Suffolk in tbe time of Mary. It is re- 
corded in Eenslowe’s Diary for 1600. Possibly it was never published. 
Books on tbe succession generally proved unlucky for their authors. 


Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of SensihiUty, p. 10. 
^ Evelyn M. Albright, Dramatic Puhlication, p. 188. 
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Miss Albright does not make clear which Duchess she is referring 
to, nor does she make clear the relation of the plays to each other. 
If her note is correct,^ both plays are probably the dramatization 
of exactly the same story and neither of them I ears on the suc- 
cession, Drue’s play is not concerned with the Duchess of Suffolk 
who came within the provisions of Henry’s will, but with another 
Duchess of Suffolk who was her contemporary. The one favored 
in Henry’s will was Lady Frances Grey, the eldest daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by his third wife, Mary Tudor, 
Henry’s sister.® The male line of the house of Brandon became 
extinct in 1551 and Henry Grey, the husband of Lady Prances, 
was created Duke of Suffolk. In 1554 he was executed for treason 
and the same year she married her master of horse, Adrian Stokes. 
Her eldest daughter by the former of these two marriages was Lady 
Jane Grey.^ 

The other Duchess of Suffolk, of whom Drue wrote, was the 
stepmother of Lady Frances Grey. Mary Tudor died in June, 
1533, and in September Charles Brandon married a fourth wife, 
Lady Catherine, Baroness Willoughby of Eresby. He died in 1545 
leaving her the dowager Duchess of Suffolk. In 1552 she married 
Eichard Bertie. During Queen Mary’s reign she was forced to flee 
to the continent for religious reasons. The agents of Gardner and 
Bonner pursued her, and, after several close escapes, she finally 
found refuge in Poland. After Elizabeth’s accession she returned 
to England with her husband.® 

Drue’s play deals with Lady Catherine’s marriage with Bertie, 
her flight, and their subsequent vicissitudes on the continent. The 
characters bear their historical names and the play follows closely 
the main historical facts. It is difficult to see how the subject of 
the limitation of the succession by Henry’s will could have been 
fitted into this play ; certainly it was not the dangerous matter ” 
of which the play was full.” It is, in reality, a religious piece, 

® The identification of Haiighton’s lost play with the fugitive Duchess of 
Suffolk is based on a conjecture by Collier. Greg things that it is more 
likely to have been concerned with the English fugitives on the continent 
under Elizabeth. See Hemlowe^s Diary, ed. Greg, pt. n, 212. 

®The best discussion of this complicated subject ia in Alfred Bailey’s 
ffistory of the Succession to the English Crown, pp. 129-175. 

* Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, 1812, xx, 443; or DNB., art. ‘'Henry 
Grey.” 

® Collins’s Peerage, il, 3-5; or Dl^B,, art, “Eichard Bertie.” 
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with Bertie and Lady Catherine portrayed as martyrs and Bonner 
and his agents as villanons persecutors. Bertie’s own account of 
their troubles was printed in Pose’s Acts and Monuments, 

Miss Albright has probably been misled by confusing these two 
widowed Duchesses of Suffolk who^ like her of Malfi^ married their 
respective serving men. The similarity of their careers ends there^, 
for while Lady Catherine was a fugitive in foreign lands^ Lady 
Prances was being given precedence at court over the Princess 
Elizabeth.® 

J. K. Hbilu 

Baltimore 


JAMES HILL, PLAYEK 

An Elizabethan actor overlooked by Chambers ^ and Nungezer ^ 
is mentioned in a document ® dated at Hycopen, Sweden, May 4, 
1600: 

Certificate by John Caunton and John Kicolay, now in Sweden. Leonard 
Tucker, our countryman, appeared in open court, and charged James Hil] 
with being a “ shellom,^^ which in these parts is the greatest name of 
infamy that can be spoken; also that he ill-used his own boy while on 
board ship in a voyage to Finland; that he had formerly been a player, 
and stolen some player’s apparel, etc., and came to this country, where 
he remains in the service of his Excellency; * that he was a tailor, and 
had been apprenticed at Ipswich. . . . 

The embarrassment these charges of conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman caused Hill, in the really distinguished 
position he appears to have reached in Sweden, is revealed by his 
complaint directly to Queen Elizabeth : ® 

From the Court of Swethen, last of April, 1600. — ^Emboldened by your 
commandment, laid upon me at my late being with your Majesty about 


® Bailey, Hist, of the Buccesswn, p. 175. 

^ Chambers, Sir Edmund, The Elizabethan Etage^ n, 295 ff. 

® Nungezer, Edwin, A Dictionary of Actors, New Haven, 1929. A John 
Hull or Hill was among the English players in Germany at this time, 
and had a daughter, Alyce, baptized at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Aug. 13, 
1601. 

® State Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601, 430. 

* Archduke Charles of Sweden. 

® Salisbury MSS., X, 130. 
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my Prince’s affairs, I certify you of the estate of Sweden. . . . Vouchsafe 
to understand of an intolerable injury here lately offered me by one 
Leonard Tucker, by myself preferred to his Grace’s service upon the 
recommend of Sir Walter Rawleigh, who unjustly procured here the death 
of a brother of mine, who had been late my lieutenant-general in the field, 
whose corpse the Duke’s Grace and Duchess’, with the young princes and 
Holsten Ambassadors, graciously vouchsafed to accompany to the grave; 
and has so falsely slandered me that in regard of the speech of the Court 
and common people, I can no way by law be thereof here disburdened until 
your Highness’ Council vouchsafe to certify to His Excellency of his 
lewd and inordinate life in England, which is too notorious. In the 
meantime resting patient, I have left the Court and my places of offices 
in the field, and neglected the obtaining the assurance of such lands and 
possessions as his Excellency for my long service graciously offered me. 
For remedy whereof, and for obtaining the certificate of the Council, I 
beseech you to giant me your fuitherance. 

The certificate of character which Hill desired was furnished 
by a letter from the Council/ sufficiently fl.attenng but couched 
in very general terms and making no specific disposal of the charge 
that he had been a player. Her Majesty^s Ambassador to Muscovy 
was to inform the Archduke, HilFs master, that he had in all the 
courses of his life demeaned himself like a good subject and an 
honest man. 

Hill wrote to thank both Sir Eobert Cecil and the Queen. That 
the Archduke considered his honor cleared is made certain by Sir 
Eichard Lee’s note to Cecil from Ditchley, July 18, 1602 : The 
bearer, Lieutenant Hill, who brought letters from Duke Charles 
to her Majesty and Cecil, desires to return, and to receive Cecil’s 
commands,” ® 

Thus the half-exorcised ghost of a playing past seems to have 
been only a temporary obstruction to James Hill’s adventurous 
career. Conceivably it may have been he, on that visit to London 
in 1599, who told in Shakespeare’s hearing how the hardy war- 
riors of the Baltic smote the sledded Polacks on the ice; on the 
later mission, in 1602, one would expect him to have been a little 
sensitive about associating with theatrical folk. 

Eobbut Boies Shabfb 

The TJmversiiy of North Carolina 


^ Ihid,, XI, 571. Draft, partly in Cecil’s hand, 1601. 

Hid,, 202, 204. ^ lUd,, XII, 233, 
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ISIS^ ASS AND THE ELIZABETHAN'S 

E. B. Botting, in MLN,^ xliv, 106-107 (February, 1929), iden- 
tifies the ass that carried the goddess, referred to in Eobeit 
Herrick's Epigram upon Spur, with the Egyptian ass who bore 
‘'golden Isis npon his back." The identification is, it seems to 
me, certainly correct; and to prove the additional fact, perhaps of 
some interest, that " Isis' ass " was employed somewhat frequently 
at the time as a simile, I should like to add to the two parallels 
Mr. Botting mentions (Henry Peacham and Alciatns) another 
which IS far better known.^ Samuel Daniel, in his best known 
poem, Musophilus (1599), inveighs against men of high position 
whose honors are undeserved, and who 

think, like Isis’ ass, all honors are 
Given unto them alone, the which are done 
Unto the painted idol which they bear, 

That only makes them to be gazed on. 

Behind these Elizabethans lies, besides Alciatns, Apnleins' Golden 
Ass^ which was translated into English by William Adlington in 
1566 (see Bk. 8, Chapts. 26-30). If Herrick's knowledge of the 
simile can be traced to any single source, Daniel's famous poem, 
which he must have known, seems to me on the whole more likely 
to be it than either Peacham or Alciatns. 


University of California 


Geokge Eeuben Pottbe 


ALP30N8US, EMPEROR OF GERMANY, AND THE 
UR-^HAMLET 

Forthcoming researches by Professor Starck and me into questions 
of the language, the composition, and the date of the Elizabethan 
play, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, will endeavor to prove 
(1) that Weckherlin was certainly not the reviser of the play for 
a court performance in 1636 before the Elector Palatine, and, 
indeed, that the play cannot safely be identified with the Alfonso 

^ Still anotber parallel is referred to by A. C. Judson, Cornelius 
Agrippa and Henry Vaugban,” MLN., xli, 178 ff. 

3 
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acted on that occasion; (2) that the play was written by one man 
in the complete form in which we know it, and has not undergone 
revision by another dramatist, (3) that the date of composition can 
be assigned to the years 1594-1599 (and probably to 1597-1599).^ 
In my study of the dating of Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger~ 
many, I will indicate its borrowings from 2 Tamburlaine, The 
Spanish Tragedy, The Jew of Malta, 8olima7i and Perseda, Titus 
Andromcus, and King John. I purpose to show here that the influ- 
ence of a Hamlet play must be added. 

The general outline of the revenge motif of Alphonsus suggests 
such an influence. Alphonsus is a tyrant and Claudius a usurper 
whose personal safety is seriously endangered by the growing 
opposition of their enemies. Bach king, by what may be considered 
an accident, is faced witli a hotheaded, bloodthirsty youth seeking 
revenge for the murder of a father, who in each case has been the 
counselor of the king Both Claudius and Alphonsus allay any 
suspicions that they have been connected with the murder, and, 
seizing this opportunity for disposing of their foes, direct the young 
revengers against them. 

At first Alexander, the revenger in Alphonsus, wishes to run 

headlong to bring them [the princes, whom Alphonsus has named 
as the murderers] to death, then die myself (n. ii. 208); his 
rage “^Sidmits no counsel but revenge (ii. ii. 213), and he de- 
clares that he would stab the Pope himself were he guilty (ii. ii. 
265-269). Alphonsus curbs his unreasoning fury, directing it into 
subtle and Machiavellian schemes of vengeance. As in the case of 
Claudius and Laertes, so Alphonsus forms the plans, involving dis- 
simulation and treacherous methods, for Alexander to carry out. 
Alexander's bloodthirstiness and delight in villany, in combina- 
tion with his extreme passion for revenge, speedily reduce him to 
the condition of a criminal maniac, and no Senecan reminiscences 
of an imagined urging ghost (it. ii. 296-299 ; v, i. 180-184) can 
palliate his essential villany. 

This relation of villain-king and tool-revenger was almost cer- 
tainly borrowed from a Hamlet play.'^ Alexander, then, is an 

^ See Taylor Starck, The German Dialogue in Alphonsus, Emperor oj 
Germany T and my ^^Date and Composition of Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany,’^ Harvard Studies and Notes m Philology and Literature, vol. 
XV ( 1933 ). 

^ There is a natural difference, of course, in detail. Alphonsus has him- 
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imitation of Laertes in an early Hamlet, and the villany of his 
character may indicate that the early Laertes had not undergone 
the softening process perceptible in Shakespeare^s version. 

Minor points of resemblance to Hamlet may be traced in the 
ironical backfiring of revenge in both plays. The Queen dies from 
drinking the poison intended by the King for Hamlet, while 
Laertes is destroyed by the rapier prepared for Hamlet^s destruc- 
tion. Similarly, Alphonsus is hoist with his own petard. With 
his two prisoners, Isabella and Edward, chained to their chairs and 
sentenced to die after the battle, he sits on the ramparts to await 
the outcome of the conflict of his army with the rebels headed by 
Eichard. When his dupe, Alexander, rushes in with news of the 
defeat of his army, Alphonsus is betrayed into confessing that it 
was he who had killed Alexander's father. Alexander binds him, 
forces him to renounce all hope of heaven, and then, just before 
stabbing him, reveals that his army has actually been victorious. 
Alexander had deceived him merely in order to hasten the execu- 
tion of Isabella and Edward, the presumed conspirators against 
his father, according to Alphonsus.® Very close to Hamlet is the 
fact that the revelations of a defeated revenger precipitate the 
catastrophe. The dying confession of Laertes reveals the plots of 
Claudius and spurs Hamlet to his revenge; so, in Alphonsus, the 
hero, caught like Laertes in his own trap, confesses his guilt and 
is killed by Alexander, 

Various closer resemblances may be pointed out. Although 
Alphonsus opens strongly, like The Jew of Malta and Richard III, 
with a soliloquy by the villain, the scene is at night as in Hamlet, 
and in both the cold weather is commented on : 

Earn, The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. 

Eor, It is a nipping and an eager air. 

(I. iv. 1-2) 

self murdered Lorenzo, Alexander’s father, and directs Alexander’s revenge 
against innocent persons whose only crime lias been that they were trying 
to unthrone him; while Claudius, innocent of the murder of his adviser, 
makes use of Laertes’s well-founded revenge to thwart Hamlet’s blood- 
revenge against himself. But this variation alters not at all the close 
resemblance in general situation which, at this date, could have come only 
from a Hamlet play. 

® Such dramatic irony for a catastrophe is also similar to the destruc- 
tion of Barabas by the trap he had set for his enemies. 
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Alp. Lie down, Lorenzo, I will sit by tliee. 

The air is sharp and piercing. 

(I. 1. 77-78) 

More noteworthy is the reminiscence in ii. ii, where Alphonsns is 
telling Alexander of his lather’s supposed murder by the Electors, 
of the scene in Hamlet (i. v) in which the Ghost recounts his 
murder by Claudius. Each narrator faces an eager revenger who 
interrupts and must be silenced, and each is expert at working on 
the feelings of his young hearer by the adept parceling out of vital 
information. Both Hamlet and Alexander show that they have 
already suspected the chief actor in the murder when his identity 
is revealed: 

Ghost. The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham. 0 my prophetic soul! 

Mine Uncle! (i v. 39-41) 

Alp. Be still and heaiken, I will tell thee all. 

The Duke of Saxon — 

Alex 0 I thought no less! 

(n. ii. 223-224) 

This scene of Alphonsus’s revelations also bears a certain resem- 
blance to IV. V and vii, of Hamlet, in which Claudius tames the 
murderously revengeful Laertes and makes him his tool. Both 
Laertes and Alexander utter wild threats against their sovereigns, 
but capitulate when the kings immediately suggest a device by 
which revenge may be obtained without danger to themselves from 
their powerful opponents. 

King: I will work hirh 

To an exploit, now ripe in my device. 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 

But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. 

Laer: My lord, I will be rul’d. 

(IV. vii. 64-69) 

Alp. 

Behooveth us to use dexterity, 

Lest she do trample us under her feet 
And triumph in our honour’s overthrow. 

Alex. 

Mad and amaz’d to hear this tragic doom 
I do subscribe unto your sound advice. 


(II. ii. 243-247) 
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With Alexander's desperately revengeful speeches, recking neither 
of heaven nor hell, mentioned previously, compare the following 
by Laertes : 

To hell, allegiance! Vows, to the blackest devil! 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only ITl be reveng’d 
Most throughly for my father. 

(IV. V. 13M36) 


A reminiscence appears: 


Laer. 

To cut his throat i’ the church. 

(IV. vii. 127) 

Alex. 

If that the Pope of Rome himself were one 
In this confederacy, undaunted I 
Amidst the college of his cardinals 
Would press and stab him in St. Peter’s chair, 
Though clad in all his pontificalibus. 

(II. ii. 265-269) 


One other parallel may be traced. Both the Emg and Queen in 
Hamlet emphasize, in their endeavor to comfort Hamlet, the 
transitoriness of human life, and the Queen says, ^^Thou know^st 
^tis common, all that lives must die^^ (i. ii. 72). So Alexander, 
speaking of his grief for his father, excuses himself, “ ^Tis not that 
he is dead, for all must die (ii. ii. 192). 

Of more importance is the occurrence of a scene in Alphonsus 
which may very w'ell be an imitation of a somewhat similar inci- 
dent in the Ur-Hamlet.^ This is Eichard^s escape from the mur- 
derers whom Alexander, at the suggestion of Alphonsus, has set 
upon him, and their consequent destruction (ii. iii). Both Eichard 
and Hamlet are engaged in an official business which has provided 
the opportunity for their assassination.® As in Shakespeare^s 


^ By Ur-Hamlet ” I do not necessarily mean the very first Hamlet play 
(altbougb I tbink it likely tliat this particular scene w^as present in that 
drama), but some version of the play, wbetber touched by Shakespeare or 
not, which existed prior to 1600 and to the versions that we now know as 
Shakespeare’s. 

® It seems clear that Alphonsus, like Claudius, has proposed the busi- 
ness for just this purpose. 
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llamlei, so in Alplionsus, the proposed victims discover by means 
of incriminating letters (which in each case are directions to do 
the killing) that their death is planned, and so are enabled to 
devise schemes to forestall it.^ The resemblance is thereupon 
transferred to the scene of the banditti in Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord (iv. i). The two banditti in the play, like the two boors in 
Alplionsus, are men of mean condition who undertake their deed 
for profit. The most startling resemblance, however, occurs in the 
way in which the intended victim escapes by a trick and in the 
manner in which his assailants are killed. 

In Der Bestrafte Brudermord, Hamlet, forewarned, contrives 
so to arrange the details of his intended assassination that the two 
bandits shoot each other in their attempt to kill him. Eichard, in 
Alphonsus, employs a somewhat different device. After he has 
defended himself for a time, he pretends that he has been killed, 
and the two boors quarrel over the distribution of their loot until 
one kills the other. Then Eichard rises and knocks down the 
survivor. As Hamlet in Der Bestrafte Brudermord stabs the 
mortally wounded bandits to assure himself that they are dead, 
so Eichard in Alphonsus stabs the wounded boor to dispatch him. 
In both plays the failure of the assassination has an important 
influence on the plot, since it informs the intended victim of the 
designs of the villain, and prompts him to attempt the villain’s 
overthrow. Hamlet on his return to the court is finally resolved 
on his revenge. Eichard immediately starts assembling an army 
which, albeit indirectly, brings about the destruction of Alphonsus. 

The coincidence in the proposed victims’ trickery of their 
would“be assassins into assaulting each other, ^ the part played in 
each incident by a letter, the low social status and the number of 
intended murderers, form a series of parallels too striking, I think, 
to be accidental. The inference is plausible, therefore, that a scene 

®A slight change occurs when Richard overhears the two boors reading 
the letter, while Hamlet discovers the letter when the agents are asleep. 

somewhat similar scene is that in The Jew of Malta, in which Bara- 
bas incites Lodowick and Mathias to their mutual destruction, although — 
owing to the entirely different circumstances and characters — there is 
small likelihood of any influence on Alphonsus. Moreover, there seems to 
be no connection between the scene in The Jew and that in the early Ham- 
let play, since Barabaa’s device is no more than a dramatization of a 
Machiavellian maxim, and so is far removed from the incidents' in the 
early ffamlet and Alphonsus. 
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somewhat resembling the boors' attack on Eichard in Al'plionsus 
and that of the banditti on Hamlet in Der Bestrafte Brudermord 
was to be found in the Ur-Hamlet^ No great changes in our con- 
jectural reconstruction of this early Hamlet are involYed by the 
ascription. The chief resemblances of Alphonsus (with the excep- 
tion of this scene) are to the ghost-scenes which critics have almost 
unanimously accepted as being closer to the Ur-Hamlet than any 
other portion of Shakespeare's play, and to the scenes of Claudius 
and Laertes^ which certainly must have been present in some form 
in an earlier version than Shakespeare's. Moreover^ the differences 
in the first and second quartos of Hamlet's account of what hap- 
pened on the voyage^, may indicate that Shakespeare had been ex- 
perimenting with his narrative substitute for a scene like that in 
the Brudermord,^ 

® A further point of contact between the boors and Hamlet may be found 
in JericJCi the name of one of the boors, and Yorich, the jester. 

® This last is an argument advanced by Charlton M, Lewis in his con- 
sideration of the probable relation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet to the earlier 
play {The Genesis of Hamlet, pp. 22-63). The strongest fact against this 
assumption is that the incident of the changed letters which Shakespeare 
used is to be found in Belleforest, and there seems little reason for the 
earlier dramatist to have departed so far from his source. Against this 
view the following arguments may be advanced. The scene of the banditti 
in the Brudermord contains some English words, and thus indicates either 
the presence of the scene in the English source of the Brudermord or the 
addition of the scene by the English actors who produced the play in Ger- 
many. Offhand there seems to be as much reason for the writer of the early 
Hamlet to have evolved this scene as for the English actois. And w^hen 
we come to consider the nature of the incident of the exchanged letters, 
it may be seen that the early composer of Hamlet had good reason to 
attempt something different. The scene had no dramatic fitness for repre- 
sentation on the stage, since the actual exchange of the letters could take 
but a short time and the cream of the jest, the execution of the attend- 
ants in England, could not be portrayed without dislocating the unity of 
the whole drama. Kyd, the most likely author of the early Hamlet, was 
above all a dramatist who insisted on having every possible incident acted 
coram populo. It does not seem too high a flight of the imagination, there- 
fore, to conceive of him as recognizing that the scene could not be acted 
but must be narrated (as Shakespeare later does), and as substituting a 
scene which still contained some of the irony of his source, and which was 
eminently full of action. Professor Kittredge has told me that he believes 
Shakespeare to have used Belleforest, either in the original or in an earlier 
edition of the English translation than is extant, as well as the earlier 
Hamlet play. There is no bar, then, to the theory that Shakespeare dis- 
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I may therefore venture to suggest that Alplionsus, Emperor of 
German, y contains incidents suggested by — and hence somewhat 
similar to — certain features of a Hamlet play, whether touched by 
Shakespeare or not, in an earlier form than the extant Shakespear- 
ean version. In particular, T conjecture that this Ur-IIamlet con- 
tained a scene which was much closer to the banditti incident in 
Der Bestrafte Brudermord and the incident of the boors in Alphon- 
sus than what we find in Shakespeare. Finally I conjecture, on the 
evidence of Alphonsiis^ that Der Bestrafte Brudermord is not a 
redaction of any Hamlet play by Shakespeare that is known today.^° 

Feedson Thayee Boavees 

Harvard University 


SHAKESPEAEE AND BACON AS HOETICULTUEAL 
PEOPHBTS 

Though Shakespeare^s knowledge of gardening has been eulo- 
gized by several writers, these commentators, horticultural and 
literary, seena to have overlooked the full significance of one of 
the passages they have cited most frequently. In The Winter^s 
Tale, Act IV, Scene III, Perdita says : 

. . . the fairest flowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations, and streak’d gilly’ vors, 

Which some call nature’s bastards, of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 


For I have heard it said 
There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 

Following this are the often quoted lines of Polixenes, plainly 
referring to grafting. The obviousness of the reference in the lines 

approved of the banditti scene and substituted in its place a narration 
based on the incident as he found it in the prose account. 

For previous expressions of the opinion that Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord represents, more or less, the Ur-Hamlet, see Charlton Lewis, The 
G-enesis of Hamlet, pp. 22-63; Gregor Sairazin, Thomas Kyd und Bern 
Kreis, pp. 102-103; M. Blakemore Evans, ^‘^‘Der Bestrafte Brudermord’ 
and Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet,’” MP, xc (Jan., 1906), 433-449; J. Dover 
Wilson, The Copy for ‘ Hamlet ’ IBOS and the ‘ Hamlet ^ transcript 169S. 
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of Polixenes seems to have colored the interpretation of the whole 
passage. Perdita^s lines do not refer to graftings since these flowers 
are not^ and were not^ grafted; the mention of slips indicates 
propagation by cuttings. Grafting was common enough and well 
enough understood in Shakespeare’s time to be freed of supersti- 
tion and of need for whispering; Perdita^s aversion is to some- 
thing more mysterious^ unnatural^ almost perverted^ almost unmen- 
tionable. It could be to nothing else than sexnally produced 
hybrids. Polixenes misunderstood her allusion and gave her his 
beautiful but irrelevant little dissertation on grafting ; commenta- 
tors have followed his lead. 

The full significance of this reference to hybrids lies in the fact 
that it anticipates scientific mention of the subject by nearly a 
century. Except for the vague references in Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus^ sex in plants was not set forth in any writings until those 
of Eay and of Grew appeared in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and there was not even an approach to understanding it 
until the publication of De sexu plantarum by Camerarius in 1694. 
Apparently the first artificially produced hybrid was that originated 
by Fairchild around IT'IS, at Hoxton^ near London. Curiously, 
this was supposedly between the carnation and the Sweet William. 

The Winter^ s Tale was first acted about 1610 ; the first recorded 
artificially produced hybrid appeared at least a hundred years later. 
Prom the publication of the First Folio until 1694 the only hint of 
the possibility of hybridization I have found is this : The com- 
pounding or mixture of kinds in plants is not found out ... it 
were one of the most noble experiments concerning plants to find 
it out : for so you may have great variety of new fruits and flowers 
yet unknown. Grafting doth it not,’^ This passage is from 
Bacon^s Sylva Sylvarum, published posthumously in 1627, and it 
was, apparently, not taken, as were many in this work, from della 
Porta. 

That of all the writers of this period only these two should men- 
tion a matter concerning which others apparently did not even 
speculate, is truly remarkable. This coincidence may furnish aid 
and comfort to the Baconians or it may signify that both Shake- 
speare and Bacon had heard gardeners’ or apothecaries’ whispers. 
Theirs was a period of great enrichment of the garden flora, not 
only through importations, but also by the appearance of many 
new varieties of old plants, as is evident from Parkinson’s Paradi- 
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sus (1629) wherein are described 120 Tarieties of tulip, fifty of 
carnations, and so on. Artificial manipulations are not necessary 
for the production of many hybrids and observing people could, 
without knowing how it came about, have noted in the succeeding 
generation of seedlings, the result of growing certain plants in 
close juxtaposition. Indeed the paper sent from America by Paul 
Dudley in 1724 shows this kind of observation of the immediate 
effects of pollination. Observations of this sort may have been 
guarded as trade secrets, or they may have been concealed because 
of a feeling illustrated by Perdita^s aversion. About 1922 a bill 
prohibiting crossing of plants was introduced into one of our legis- 
latures; in 1610 a prudent man might well have hesitated before 
divulging a secret of this sort. Nevertheless it is difficult to believe 
that the matter could have been discussed much about London with- 
out Parkinson knowing of it, and it is still more difficult to believe 
that, knowing of it, he could have refrained from hinting it when 
he wrote his Paradisus, Actually, Parkinson dismissed the men- 
tion of sex in plants by Theophrastus as merely another ancient 
fable. We might conjecture that Gerarde, supernitenclent of the 
famous gardens of Lord Burghley, breathed a hint to Bacon ; but 
there is no evidence in his writings that Gerarde had any such 
notion. 

The secret, if it existed, must have been held very closely and 
Shakespeare and Bacon must have got the hint from a common 
source. The ease with which the significance of Perdita^s refer- 
ence has escaped commentators seems to dispose of the possibility of 
Bacon^s having utilized the hint from Shakespeare. Painstaking 
investigation of this matter might yield something of interest to 
literature and to horticulture. 

E, 0. Beadfoed 

Michigan State College 


A NOTE ON PERICLES 

While speaking of his daughter, Antiochus says, 

The senate-house of planets all did sit, 

To knit in her their best perfections. i, i 10-11. 

In annotating this passage, the various editors of the play have 
neglected to cite Lyly^s The Worrmn in the Moone,^ where the Poet 
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dreams of four Utopian shepherds begging Uature to give them a 
woman for the propagation of their kind. To please them^ Uature 
creates Pandora and endows her with the best parts of each planet. 
The planets object^ and get vengeance by bestowing on Pandora 
their worst influences. Later, the planets repent, and at Uature^s 
command Pandora is placed in the moon.^ 

Carroll Camdek^ Jr. 

The Rice InsUtute 


DEAMATIC MISCELLANY'^ 

Eor upwards of twenty years Wilhelm Widmann labored over 
an exhaustive history of Hamlet on all the stages of the world. 
In 1925 he died, having carried his work up to 1880 but leaving 

^ In Greene’s Plmetomachia the planets again sit in conclave, but here 
they merely argue concerning which are the best and worst planets. 

* Hamlets Buhnenlaufhahn {1601-1877). By Wilhelm Widmais’h. 
(Scliriften der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Neue Folge, Vol. 
I.) Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. xii -j- 276. 14 M. 

Hrlduterungen und Tecotverbesserungen m Vierzehn Dramen Shakespeares. 
By Leon Kellneej. (Sachsische Forschungsinstitut fur Neuere Phil- 
ologie, Anglistische Abteilung, Vol. IV.) Leipzig: Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz, 1931, Pp. xi 4" 354. 

The Text of King Lear. By Madeleccnb Doean. (Stanford University 
Publications in Language and Literature, Vol. IV, No. 2 ) Palo Alto, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 5 4" 148. $1.00. 

The Wem'iwme Ending im English Blank Verse. By Philir W. Timbeb- 
LAKB. (Princeton University thesis.) ^Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 131. 

Representation and Misrepresentation of the Puritan in Elizabethan 
Drama. By Aaeon Michael Myers. Philadephia* University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 151. 

Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Joseph Quincy Abams. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. viii + 298. $1.00. 

Henry V, Much Ado about Nothing, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited by T. M. Parrott and K. S. Telfee New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp 565. $1.00. 

The Pacts about Shakespeare. By W. A. Netlson and A. H. Thorndike. 
Bevised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 275. 
$1.50, 

The Theory of Diama. By Allardycb Nicoll. New York* Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co. (1931). Pp. 262. $2.50. 

The Bible in English Drama. Compiled by Edward U. Coleman. New 
York: New York Public Library, 1931, Pp. iv + 212. $1.00. 

Hamlet on the Dial Stage By Natalie Eicb Clark. Paris: Champion, 
1931. Pp. 471. 
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the materials of his second volume, from 1880 on, uncompleted. 
Now the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft brings out the first 
volume, handsomely printed, with a representative collection of 
theatrical portraits. Eeaders who expect an exhaustive catalogue 
will be disappointed. The data are especially full for Germany 
and for the eighteenth century. It is here that the student will 
find most valuable information, although very satisfactory accounts 
are also given of the leading Hamlets of the English stage. The 
treatment of France is confined to Ducis and Talma, America has 
a page and a half, Holland a paragraph, Italy appears only in 
connection with a few eighteenth-century operas — no other coun- 
tries are listed. Although English companies in Germany are 
treated at length, one finds no mention of the important season of 
Shakespeare in English at Paris in 1827-28. No attempt is made 
to list all performances in any country, and only the more im- 
portant actors are discussed. It is evident that Herr Widmann 
was most concerned, quite naturally, with Hamlet in his own lan- 
guage. Within the limits of his treatment the book is a valuable 
addition to a Shakespeare library. 

At his death Leon Kellner left textual notes on fourteen of 
Shakespeare’s plays, divided into commentary and emendation, 
which are now published under the editorship of Walter Ebisch. 
The commentary, of the sort which explains the meaning of words 
and passages, seems to be uniformly sound and is very full. But 
the emendations, which will be of more interest to the world of 
scholarship, will doubtless be viewed with some alarm. The study 
of Elizabethan handwriting and of printer’s errors has unques- 
tionably strengthened our judgment m respect to textual problems, 
but the knowledge so attained must be controlled by the most 
sympathetic feeling for Shakespearean usage. It is impossible 
here to do more than suggest a cause or two that have led Dr. 
Kellner astray. In general it may be said that he suffered from too 
rigidly practical a bent of mind ^ anything which does not quite 
log^ically hang together was suspect to him. His favorite phrase 
i^/^der Sinn verlangt,” but his sense is not always Shakespeare’s. 
Thus his comment on ^^earthlier happy” (ilf, W. D,, i, 1) is, 
Der Sinn verlangt earihly happier/'' But the sense which makes 
such a demand is prosaic and modern. For '"grace ” in Conrad’s 
speech {Much Ado ^ 3, . . he hath ta’en you newly into his 

grace; where it is impossible you should take true root,” etc.), 
he would substitute "garden,” as though Shakespeare were always 
careful of strict logic in metaphor, and in the face of the echo 
oi grace ’ in Don John’s next speech. Of Hamlet’s lines (iv, 4) ; 
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Eightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honoris at the stake, 

he remarks that they say the opposite of what the context demands, 
and would substitute ^^with but^^ for without/^ not perceiving 
that both sense and sound are better as they stand. We know that 
Shakespeare wrote rapidly, and that one consequence of the habit 
is sure to be the repetition of a word where a more careful revision 
would have found a substitute; but to Dr. Kellner every such 
repetition was probably the result of a slip of the printer's eye. 
Also every use of a word that cannot be checked for the period 
by the NED was suspect. Finding no precedent for lago^s use 
of elements (ii, 3, ^^The very elements of this warlike isle^^)^ 
he conjectures Ela men,^^ men of highest standing, as Bla is the 
highest note of the Gamut. This is a fair example of a large num- 
ber of suggestions which bewilder and trouble the reader. In 
general it may be said that none of his solutions of cruces recom- 
mends itself, and that he finds difficulties where they have not 
hitherto existed. But oftentimes his corrections, especially in little 
matters, are most sensible. Ko maker of a text, therefore, can 
afford to pass him by. 

Madeleine Doran has made an important contribution to the 
bibliographical study of Shakespeare with her Text of King Lear. 
Her conclusions, briefly, are that the first Quarto was set up 
from the author^s script, which represented the original text of 
the play plus a number of additions and changes. From this 
script (a difficult one because of the writing and the alterations) 
a fair copy was made, which then went through some further re- 
vision by the author, was cut for acting and by the censor, was 
prepared and used for prompting, and finally served as copy for 
the printer of the Folio. Miss Doran proves, conclusively I think, 
that no printed edition of the play could have formed the basis 
of the Folio text, but she is obliged to postulate, with evident 
reluctance, that the printer did occasionally refer, in moments of 
doubt, to the second (1619) Quarto. This is perhaps the weakest 
point in her theory, but it is not so improbable as to raise any 
serious doubt as to her evidence as a whole. Her examination of 
every phase of the intricate relations of the three texts is thorough, 
scholarly, and satisfying, 

Philip W. Timberlake’s study of feminine endings, chiefly in 
dramatic blank verse, extends from the beginnings (in Surrey) 
to 1595, by which time the habit was fully established. It is both 
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interesting and illnmmating to compare the practices of all the 
dramatists within these years, and to note how Shakespeare, even 
in his lowest percentages, overtops Greene, Peele, and Marlowe. 
Mr. Timberlake believes that Shakespeare was mainly responsible 
for the rapid increase in these endings after 1593, perhaps suffi- 
cient proof for that is wanting, but he does establish that Shake- 
speare was the first dramatist to make a constant and noticeable 
nse of them. His tables are nnnsnally Ml and informative, be- 
cause he not only gives the data scene by scene, bnt separates and 
lists all endings which are proper names and all such apparent 
dissyllables as flower and heavew which are commonly monosyllabic 
in Elizabethan verse. As to the accuracy of his work, I may say 
that on checking some twenty Shakespearean scenes I have not 
always been able to count exactly with him; for example, Richard 
III, III, 6 , a scene of only twelve lines, contains a total of six 
endings (not five) and has two (not one) proper names, but he is 
right in counting only four strict endings. In my count of strict 
endings I have never varied from him by more than one and 
usually find him correct. In any case, the variations are too slight 
to interfere with his tabulation. In his discussion of last-foot 
elision he is somewhat too casual. He should have told us what 
his position is in respect to the the handling of liest and heest, of 
to it, and of adjectives in -aile, which might be taken as weak 
endings. My e 3 ^e has chanced to catch two misprints. On p. 11 
(table for Jocasta, ni, 2) the total per cent, should be 8.9; on p, 
121 the second class should be headed, Plays with 2-5 per cent.^^ 

Aaron Myers^s study^of the Puritan in Elizabethan drama is just 
another doctor’s thesis, a compilation of passages without any sum- 
marizing conclusion (perhaps because there is no conclusion), with- 
out chapter headings, and without index. A perfunctory job of 
collecting. 

On the side of school texts we may consider first Joseph Quincy 
Adams’s edition of Macbeth. This is done with his usual compe- 
tence in scholarship. The text and notes are excellent. Significant 
contributions to the origins and dating of the play are made in the 
appendices, where persuasive evidence is gathered to prove that 
Shakespeare wrote in a hurry to get up a new play against the 
approaching visit of the King of Denmark in the summer of 1606, 
and that the play is a special tribute to the Siiottish King James. 
Mr. Adams also argues plausibly, from internal evidence, that the 
Eorman diary entry is spurious. There is indeed only one aspect 
of the edition to which one can take exception and that is the 
Commentary, or scene-by-scene elucidation of the characters and 
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action. This is fourteen pages longer than the play itself! One 
hardly knows what to make of it, from more than one angle. 
Surely it is not good pedagogy to do all the thinking for the stu- 
dent. — Of the second volume of the Parrott and Telfer Shake- 
speare little need be said. It is, unlike the Macbeth, aimed solely 
at the undergraduate and is a sound, compact job for that pur- 
pose. — The Neilson-Thorndike Facts about Shalcespeare has been 
brought up to date, by a revision which involves a surprisingly 
small disturbance in the original plates. Opportunity is taken 
also to correct the tabulation of lines in the plays (Table 1) and 
the description of the coat of arms. Many changes appear in the 
bibliography, vshowing reconsideration as well as addition. The 
volume continues to be a handy and useful tool of reference. 

Another revision of an older work is Allardyce NicolFs Theory 
of Drama, only in this case revision is so thorough as to amount 
to rewriting. New material has been added, old material that was 
sketchily treated has been filled out, so that the present volume 
is longer by half than the Introduction to Dramatic Theory, It 
is in all ways better for these changes, besides being improved in 
looks. It is now a compendious and admirable summary of the 
continuous movement of drama from the Greeks to our day. 

The New York Public Library, under the editorship of Edward 
D. Coleman, Librarian of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
publishes what seems to be a comprehensive bibliography of Eng- 
lish and translated plays based upon the Bible. It is fully classi- 
fied and contains indices to authors, plays, and translations of for- 
eign plays in English, so that the labor of reference is made as 
easy as possible. 

Einally we arrive at Natalie Bice ClarFs Hamlet on the Dial 
Stage, in part a contribution to the Baconian fantasy, in part a 
development of the theory that Shakespeare worked his plays out 
on a miniature stage involved in signs of the Zodiac, compass points, 
clock hours, and several sets of the alphabet. We arrive, but only 
to throw up our hands and retreat in complete rout. It is 
amazing 1 

Haeold N. Hillbbeakd 

University of IlUnow 
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REVIEWS 


Bhalcespeare-Jahrluch. Heransgegeben im Auftrage der Deutsclien 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von WolfgajSTG Kellee. Band 67 
(Nene Eolge VIII. Band). Leipzig: Bernhard Tanchmtz, 
1931. Pp. V + 148. M. 10. 

The longest and probably most important article is Werner 
Kraner^s Znr englischen Knrzschrift im Zeitalter Shakespeares/"* 
Teil I IS an edition of Jane SeagePs manuscript copy (1589) of 

The Divine Prophecies of the Ten Sibyls ' — a document signifi- 
cant for problems involving Elizabethan shorthand, inasmuch as 
she gives the text both in Timothy BrighPs system of shorthand 
(with some differences) and in longhand. This material has 
hitherto been available only in the original manuscript in the 
British Museum and in a photographic reproduction in the Bng- 
lisches Seminar of the University of Leipzig. Teil II is an alpha- 
betical list of the words in the manuscript ; for each word are indi- 
cated the manner of transcription used by Jane Seager and, if the 
word is treated by Timothy Bright, the manner prescribed by him. 
Teil III deals with Jane Seager^s method of showing grammatical 
variations, Teil IV gives her additions to Bright, and Teil V dis- 
cusses her differences from Bright. 

Wolfgang Drews^ ^^Die erste deutsche Auffiihrung des Konig 
Lear is an interesting account of the first eighteenth-century per- 
formance of King Lear in Germany — ^that by Schroder in 1778. 
Among the alterations were that Cordelia was not made to die, that 
the division of the kingdom was omitted, that the blinding of 
Gloucester was not brought upon the stage, and that the number of 
scene changes was reduced. In Hamlet : Die Tragik der geoff- 
neten Augen,^^ Hans Weichelt interprets Hamlet as a play of dis- 
illusionment. The pessimism is perhaps somewhat exaggerated; 
at any rate, Shakespeare is still far from the despair of Ibsen in 
The Wild Duck, ^^Die englische Reformation^^ — ^the Festvorirag 
delivered by Herbert Schoffler before the sixty-seventh meeting of 
the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft in April, 1931 — emphasizes 
the well-known fact that the primary motive force of the English 
Reformation under Henry VIII was political rather than religious. 
The movement was subject to considerable oscillation because it 
was not impelled by a religious necessity and did not have a reli- 
gious leader. 

The Shakespeare-Jahrhucher serve as a convenient and valuable 
record of Shakespearean scholarship in all countries and of Shake- 
spearean performances in Germany. The current volume contains 
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twenty-nine small-type pages of book reviews by Professor Keller, 
who reveals a keen judgment and an amazing knowledge of Shake- 
speare and Shakespearean scholarship. A twenty-page summary 
of magazine articles dealing with Shakespearean and closely related 
snbjects is presented by Bernhard Beckmann and Hubert Pollert. 

Although the number of performances of Shakespeare in Ger- 
many gradually decreased from the peak of 2020 in 1923 to 1365 
in 1929, the year 1930 registered an increase to 1466. The num- 
ber of companies playing Shakespeare, however, decreased from 
144 m 1929 to 133 in 1930. Of the twenty-six dramas given in 
1930, Midsummer Night's Dream heads the list with 255 per- 
formances by twenty-four companies. Four others went above the 
hundred mark: Julius Caesar^ 142; Twelfth Night, 141; Hamlet, 
140; The Merchant of Venice, 130. At the bottom of the list are 
Coriolanus (2 performances), Antony and Cleopatra (5), Troilus 
and Cressida (6), and Macbeth (6). 

Volume 67 includes accounts of the work of three prominent 
Shakespeare scholars who died recently: Friedrich Gundolf, Sir 
Israel Gollancz, and Charles Harold Herford. 

Paul P. Kies 

State College of Washington 


The Date of Love's Labour's Lost. By Eupeet Tayloe. Hew 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. viii + 134. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

In this brief and closely argued book, Mr. Eupert Taylor sets out 
to find a date for the composition of Love's Labours Lost. This has 
usually been held an early play, and the date generally given for 
its writing is 1591. Mr. Taylor, however, pushes it forward to 
1595-6. His reasons for this conclusion are three. First, and 
foremost, he notes the Eussian Masque at the famous Gray^s Inn 
Eevels of 1594. This masque, he claims, gave Shakespeare the 
idea of his Masque of Eussians in the last act of Love's Labour's 
Lost, or, at least, made masques of Eussians fashionable. The 
second point is the use of the Venus arod Adonis stanza in the 
comedy, which, if imitated from the poem, must bring the play to 
a later date than 1593. Last of all, in the clowning scenes, Mr. 
Taylor finds numerous verbal reminiscences of the Nashe-Harvey 
war of pamphlets, 1592-1596. The result of his argument Mr. 
Taylor presents modestly as a probability,^^ and he is content to 
await the direct evidence which shall prove or disprove his case. 
At this age and time we are unlikely to come across this direct 
evidence, so Mr. Taylor has no need to apologize f or^ his theory as 
a probability only. AH Shakespeare scholarship is nine-tenths 

4 
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probability and one-tenth ^^fact/^ and the lew facts” we 
possess of his life help us nothing with the plays. 

Every theory about Shakespeare is open to sniping. The verbal 
reminiscences of Nashe and Harvey, to this reviewer^s mind, seem 
largely accidental and due to the fact that Shakespeare, Nashe and 
Harvey all wrote a certain kind of literary English. Besides, may 
not the argument work both ways, i. e., may not Nashe and Harvey 
have imitated Shakespeare? (a probability ” which I do not believe 
in, but always a point to be considered, if we once start playing 
“the game of parallels”). So, too, with the Eussian Masque — 
may not the Gray^s Inn revellers have borrowed the idea from 
Shakespeare^s comedy? “Shakespeare the great Borrower” is 
almost an article of belief with modern scholars, but it may be 
pushed too far. If Shakespeare and another man share a similar 
device, does that invariably mean that Shakespeare borrowed it 
from the other man ? 

But enough of sniping. Mr. Taylor^'s book is carefully argued 
and makes good reading and it is ungracious to pick holes in his 
argument. I don^t think we shall ever be sure of the date of Love's 
Labour's Lost. Mr. Taylor has given us something to think about, 
and though we may not swallow his theory whole, we have to con- 
sider his argument seriously before we set up a rival “ probability.” 

Austin K. Geay 

Philadelphia, Fa. 


Marlotue's Poems. Edited by L. 0. Martin. New. York: The 
Dial Press, 1931. Pp. ix+ 304. $4,00. 

This volume in the new edition of Marlowe contains Hero and 
Leander (with Chapman’s continuation), the translations of Ovid’s 
Amores and the first book of Lucan, The Passionate Shepherd and 
the lines from England's Parnassus. The thoroughness and ac- 
curacy of the editorial work are what might be expected from a 
scholar of Mr. Martin’s experience and reputation. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Martin rightly queries the common assumption that 
Hero and Leander was Marlowe’s last work; but, rightly also, he 
does not attempt a decision on the point of chronology. While 
recognizing, the possibility that the translation of Ovid may be 
late, he inclines to the traditional assumption that it is early work ; 
regarding the Lucan he is non-committal. In his critical remarks, 
which are naturally concerned for the most part with Hero and 
Leander, Mr. Martin is more judicious than Swinburnian. Com- 
parison of the text of Marlowe’s fragment with that of Mr. Brooke’s 
one-volume edition reveals half a dozen variations ; see Mr. 
Martin’s notes on Hero and Leander, i. 457, 477, ii. 118, 187, 195, 
2*00, 320. 
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There is much matter of interest m the notes. The editor has 
been at pains to determine the editions of the Amores probably 
used by Marlowe^ so that, while not relieving the poet of the charge 
of defective scholarship, he does lessen the body of evidence. Since, 
in his notes on Eero and Leander, Mr. Martin does me the honor 
to quote frequently from articles of mine, I feel ungracious in 
remarking that the reference to one of them is given wrongly m 
bibliography, introduction, and notes (pp. ix, 13, 28) ; my sketch 
of the influence of Marlowe^s poem appeared in MLN., xlii, 
not in PMLA. Mr. Martin’s notes on Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander suggest a number of probable echoes in Milton which 
give still further testimony to Milton’s assimilation of Elizabethan 
richness. For another Milton item (P.L. v. 382; Marlowe, i, 12) 
which Mr. Martin does not notice, see SP.j, xxviii, 269. To add 
a few more trifles, on pp. 28 and 30 Dunstan Gale’s Pyramus and 
Thisbe is dated 1626; Gale’s dedication was dated 1596, and the 
earliest known edition is that of 1617. On p. 28 there is a typo- 
graphical slip in Gale’s Christian name. Page’s The Love of Amos 
and Laura is dated 1628 on p. 30, 1613 on p. 43 ; the latter date 
is the correct one. 

The notes elucidating Chapman’s continuation of Marlowe repre- 
sent fruitful labor on a neglected poem. Here and there they 
would have proflted from reference to Sehoell’s invaluable Etudes 
sur VHumanisme continental en Angleterre (1926), for Chapman 
derives some extensive passages from Plutarch’s Moralia. LI. 337- 
40 in the fifth sestiad, for instance, are linked with Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, but Schoell (pp. 226-27) demonstrates that a long 
passage which they conclude is based on the Quaestiones Romanae, 
But such items are very slight shortcomings in an edition for which 
every student of Marlowe must be grateful. 

Dotjolas Bush 

University of Minnesota 


The Wheel of Fire, By G. Wilsoh Khight. Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xix + 296. 

The Imperial Theme. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. ix + 367. 

These books have already given much profit and delight to those 
who enjoy such books, and considerable annoyance to those who do 
not. This is so because the good and ill which mingle in Mr. 
Knight’s work are equally pronounced and inextricably interwoven. 
Which is which, indeed, must remain partly a question ^ of the 
reader’s temperament and point of view, not to mention the 
author’s. Unquestionably, however, Mr. Knight’s work is not to 
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be ignored. It has undeniable freshness, vigor, glow. Perhaps the 
essential fact is that this imaginative interpretation of Shak- 
spere^s dramatic romances, tragedies, and certain of the problem 
comedies, compels serious attention even though it is a little lack- 
ing in humor and balance, and in spite of its not infrequent in- 
dulgence in somewhat uncritical rhapsody, vague allegory, and 
misty metaphysics. It is not food for average sewing circles and 
Sophomores. Mature students, on the other hand, will certainly 
not accept all of Mr. KnighPs conclusions. Yet they will do well 
to take account of him, for many of these essays (e, g., the studies 
of Measure, Troilus, Lear, and Timon in Wheel; of Caesar, Gorio- 
lanus, and Aniony in Theme) are full of matter. They bear elo- 
quent evidence of a subtle but solid study of Shakspere as his own 
best commentator, often with distinction of style and imaginative 
challenge, not to say poetic vision. 

To do justice thereto one must go to Mr. Knight^s own work. 
Its relatively simple and somewhat glaring defects tempt dispro- 
portionately easy notice, but it is fair to observe first that most 
of them are defects of emphasis which do not obscure the under- 
lying objective. This — first announced in Myth and Miracle 
(1929), and ably developed in the opening chapters of these vol- 
umes — has consistently been to aid in making Shakspere a posi- 
tive and dynamic experienced^ (1) by seeking primarily a poetic 
(^imaginative d^) interpretation of the playsd universal and endur- 
ing ^ipiritual quality/d and, for this purpose, to insist upon bring- 
ing source study, ethical criticism, and even the poetds conscious 
purpose into ^iune with . . . imaginative vision dd; (2) by eschew- 
ing the fatal d^ error of excessive attention dd to plot and char- 
acters, abstraeted,dd in most commentaries, from the dramatic pat- 
tern d^ as a whole; (3) — and most significant — by demonstrating 
the vital importance of other elements of the pattern, especially of 
background and atmosphere : of the imaginative impact dd of re- 
curring poetic symbols, tone-color, imagery, and of the thousand 
and one subtle but pervasive overtones which make an essential 
part of Shakspereds music. 

^ Knighfds preoccupation with death-themes dd in Wheel, and 
life-themes in Theme, does not lessen the marked singleness of 
effect stamped upon his volumes by this dominant purpose ; the 
later work, indeed, achieves it more concretely and eloquently, 

^ suffers from repetitiousness (avoidable, perhaps, had 

volume been provided with even the semblance of an index), 
and possibly from haste — ^witness occasional redundancies, mis- 
prints, and erroneous references {Theme, pp. 35, 362', 44). Other 
infelicities run deeper. A strong case is weakened by injudicious 
hyperbole and excessive S3rmbolical, allegorical, and metaphysical 
speculation; also, at times, by perverse vagueness of phrase and 
unsmiling solemnity of manner. (^^ Fishing may be a love-thought 
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in Shakespeare/'’ Perhaps. But one could do without it and 
the delightful . . . ^ horse ^ references'^ in Antony, and the pro- 
nouncement that there is nothing comic in Cleopatra’s scene 
with the Clown^ nothing of the bluff soldier” in lago [Theme, 
pp. 2341, 2121, 317; Wheel, 279]. Eurther, Mr. Knight ^^ex- 
plicates” and equates,” too many ^^percurrent themes,” — ^the 
Antony theme,” the Hate theme,” the feasting theme,” the 
stabbing theme ” — ^too many of which grow into vague rhythms ” 
and universes.” As regards Cleopatra, he outsoars Swinburne, but 
does it like a poet; yet he might well have omitted the ^^imagina- 
tive parallel” between Cleopatra’s death and Timon’s and the 
Crucifixion [Theme, p. 321; Wheel, 259]. Einally, there is tedious 
overemphasis upon, purely philosophic issues,” and almost every- 
thing and everybody — The Tempest, Edgar in Lear, and Lady Mac- 
beth — ^is translated into the realm of pure allegory or symbolism.) 
Even at worst, however, this is not altogether fool. Some of these 
pages are misty; others flash lightning and light. At their best 
they bring the spiritual essence” of Shakspere ^^in moving 
splendor before our eyes.” 

Alwin Thaler 

University of Termessee 


Saint’Evremond, la Comedie des Academistes {Text of the MS, of 
16S8), By 6. L. Vah Eoosbroeck. Hew York: Institute of 
Erench Studies, 1931. Pp. 72. $1.00. 

Boileau, Racine, Furetiere, etc., Chapelain JDecoiffe, a Battle of 
Parodies, By G. L. Yah Eoosbrobck:. Hew York: Institute 
of Erench Studies, 1932. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

In these two pamphlets Dr. Yan Eoosbroeck brings together 
several satirical writings of the seventeenth century. As the Col- 
hert enrage and the Boisleau on la GUmence d' Auguste had not 
been published before, their reproduction here meets a genuine 
need. The same thing can hardly be said of the other documents, 
for Livet had given a better text of the Academistes, based on the 
first edition and on earlier MSS., while Bernhard had published, 
as recently as 1910, a critical edition of the latter. Dr. Yan Eoos- 
broecFs editions are not critical, but may be called biographical, 
for his notes are chiefly concerned with the identification of the 
persons mentioned and no attempt is made to correct obvious 
inaccuracies. A few examples, with Livet’s or Bernhard’s form in 
brackets, will illustrate this fact {Academistes, pp. 32, 50, 55, 65; 
Chapelain, pp. 76, 88) : 
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qu^a lire [nne fois] mon Benedicite. 

Monseigneur [Monsieur], tout alloit bien du temps de ces vieux mots. 

J’aymerois [J’ayme] mieux [te donner cinq] cent coups de baston. 

Aupres [Pres] de vous les Catons, tous converts de poussiere. 

Toi qu’on ne vit jamais la [une] plume ^ la main. 

Espargnes tu mon sang’ — Va [,va] te recoiffer. 

I find a line of fourteen syllables (Academistes, p. 49) : 

Toutesfois vous estes entres en Pardeur de Teste, 

for which Livet very properly substitutes one of twelve. Of course 
an editor may^ if he chooses, keep a text intact, but, in that case, he 
should call the reader^s attention to inaccuracies, for these were 
probably not in the original draft, but may well have crept into 
such documents as Dr. Van Eoosbroeck follows for two of his 
reproductions, the Menagiana and an eighteenth-century copy of 
the Colbert enrage. Even in the case of the Academisies, where he 
reproduces a MS. at the Rationale, it would have been wiser to com- 
pare it, before publication, with a MS. of the same date at the 
Arsenal (MSS. Conrart, V, 1033), mentioned by Magne. Indeed 
the latter declares and Livet implies that there are other MSS. in 
existence, but no attempt has been made to utilize them in this 
publication.^ 

Such considerations aside, the pamphlets make entertaining read- 
ing and will be of interest to those who wish to study satire and 
parody in the seventeenth century. In them the Academy, Colbert, 
and Chapelam are held up to ridicule and their enemies make 
use of the Gid and Cinna to render their thrusts more effective. As 
the Academistes and the Ohapelain decoiffe are among the cleverest 
works of minor authors of the time, one cannot regret their being 
called anew to the attention of the public. 

H. CakRIKGTOK LAKGASTEOa 


Le Theatre de Strindberg. Par A. Jolivet. Paris: Ancienne 
Librairie Fume, Boivin & 1931. Pp. iv + 356. Pr. 20. 

(Bibliotheque de la Eevue des Cours et Conferences.) 

Mr. Jolivet begins this study of Strindberg^s Plays by taking 
issue with the methods of Arthur Liebert as advocated and exempli- 

^ Confirmation for the date of 1637-38 assigned, correctly as I believe, to 
the Academistes would have been found in the letters of Ohapelain (April 
28 and June 20, 1638, August 23, 1639). I am quite doubtful about the 
identification of Ladreville as G-omberville {Academistes, p. 27) since the 
dedication seems to exclude the latter from the group that is held up to 
ridicule. On the other hand Malleville’s name would serve equally well, 
as far as the form is concerned, and would not encounter the same objec- 
tion. The references to Tallemant on pp. 23, 27, and 33 of Chapelam are 
incorrect. 
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fied by him in the work August Strindberg, seine W eltanschmung 
und seine Eunst (Berlin 1925). Liebert sees in Strindberg a 
manifestation of the moral ideas current around the fin du siede. 
In his study of Strindberg^s works he tries to bring out of the 
welter of Erscheinungen the mam lines^, the deep under-currents of 
his philosophy, his attitude towards the world and the values. 
This, he professes, is the only thing worthy of study, the facta of 
Strindberg^s life must be kept in the background as only of second- 
ary interest. 

It is here that Mr. Jolivet protests, pointing, rightly, to the 
fact that Strindberg^s works are in reality a continued biography 
of the man. It would hardly do to neglect the biographical ap- 
proach to the man who not only was himself one of the mast^ers 
of autobiography, but who also even consciously drew upon his 
own experience for his literary production, and not least for the 
drama. And so Mr. Jolivet builds his book upon the biographical 
rock: not only has he utilized Strindberg^s own copious auto- 
biography (En sjals utvecklmgshistoria), but he has also controlled 
it with the testimony of others (his daughter and several friends). 
Furthermore he has followed the development of Strindberg 
through the contemporary records of his own correspondence, kept 
partly in the Strindberg Arkiv in the Eoyal Library at Stockholm, 
but mostly in the private collection of K. 0. Bonnier, the w#^ll- 
known publisher of Strmdberg^s works in Stockholm. In dealing 
with his chief subject, the plays, Mr. Jolivet follows their genesis 
in detail from their conception in the poef s mind through their 
vicissitudes of external influences until they finally are entrusted 
to the printer and the public. The three mam faces of Strindberg’s 
playwriting are brought out clearly : his historical plays, the natu- 
ralistic plays, and finally his mystical or expressionistic plays 
destined to become models for expressionistic playwrights in Ger- 
many. Within each class of play the chief works are made to stand 
out vividly against the background of the lesser. 

In tracing the literary influences upon Strindberg the author 
naturally tends to enlf^rge upon the French ones. This aspect of 
the work is very valuable as nobody could be in a better position to 
deal with these special problems. And the author has also been 
very careful not to allow these studies toi upset the balance of the 
whole. 

To conclude, it is safe to say that the author has given a full 
and very sensible survey of all the problems connected with Strind- 
berg’s plays. And the book can be recommended as an excellent 
guide to any one embarking upon a study of the chaos which' is 
Strindberg. 

Stefait Ehvaessoe' 


The Johns SopMns University 
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The Ballad of Tradition, By GoEDOisr Hall Geeould. Oxford: 

The Clarendon Press, 1932. 

Eor some time a book has been needed that brings up to date, in 
compact and readable form, the history of learned opinion on tradi- 
tional ballads and the various problems associated with them. 
Alexander H. Krappe recently issued a valuable manual of folk- 
lore, giving a literary interpretation to folk-lore materials and 
restating older positions. G. H. Gerould now performs this 
service for the ballad of tradition. The late E. B. Gummere^s The 
Popular Ballad, issued in 1907, has long been the mam reliance of 
those beginning the study of balladry. Much water has passed 
under the bridge, however, since Gummere^s day, and a summary of 
the results of newer research has been much needed. This lack is 
now excellently filled by The Ballad of Tradition of 1932, put 
together by its author after a thoroughgoing canvass of investiga- 
tion and opinion. His book is devoid of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions to be found in Gummere^s work, and it is marked 
by the authors customary felicity of style. His statement of 
present positions and his general discussion of ballad problems 
should, I think, prove acceptable to all. 

Naturally I find the views expressed in this new book very 
gratifying. Prom about 1915 onward, especially since my The 
Beginnings of Poetry in PMLA (1917) and Poetic Origins and 
the Ballad (1921), I have tried to combat traditionally accepted 
positions with regard to the English and Scottish ballads. I wrote 
in the preface to Poetic Origins that I thought the following 
assumptions should be given up, or at least be seriously qualified : 

belief in the communal ’ authorship and ownership of primitive 
poetry; disbelief in the primitive artist; reference to the ballad as 
the earliest and most universal poetic form; belief in the origin of 
narrative songs in the dance, especially definition of the English 
and Scottish ballad type as of dance origin; belief in the emergence 
of traditional ballads from the illiterate; belief in the special 
powers of folk-improvisation ; and belief that the making of tradi- 
tional ballads is a ^closed account.-^ I have also held that the 
ballad is a lyric type appearing late in literary history; that it does 
not belong in the same framework with primitive poetry; that the 
ballads of the Child collection, like other traditional songs, prob- 
ably originated in many ways; and that the first human being 
who had the idea of telling a story in song — ^telling it directly, not 
by allusion — ^made the first ballad. 

Eather a shower of brickbats fell about my head on the publica- 
tion of Poetic Origins, and those thrown with the most vehemence 
came from Mr. Gerould. I quote from his article in The Literary 
Review of March 8, 1921 : 
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What most of us believe to be the communal origin of folk-ballads means 
only that among the peasants of Great Britain, as yet unschooled, there 
developed a type of veise nan alive by piocesses akin to those observable in 
the lower stages of society. The composition of these naiiatives was 
unconscious in the sense that their makers had no intention of producing 
woiks of art. 

Of me as the author he remarked : 

. . . the author is obviously incapable of orderly thought . . . the results 
are practically worthless and deserve no praise ... a dull, confused and 
unconvincing book. . . . Some very good minds have gone over the same 
material befoie and come to very different conclusions . . . and had ex- 
quisite liteiaiy tact which Miss Pound seems not to possess . . she has 

never learned . . . how to deal fairly with evidence ... so led away by 
her theoiies as to argue the impossibility of ballad composition by Euro- 
pean peasants because the cowboys haven’t really done it ... a quite 
abysmal lack of understanding of the psychological and social differences be- 
tween the conditions in which jiopular ballads have been made and those 
m which they cannot be made . . . her habit of distorting evidence. . . . 
She seems to have no inkling that people in different states of society 
think and behave quite differently; and she has apparently never even 
surmised the real nature of folk-ballads 

Now, in 1932, I find it pleasant to read that the positions advo- 
cated by me in 1921 and earlier have been tacitly conceded. Here 
are some stray citations showing the present beliefs of my critic : 

I am not urging that song gave rise to dance or dance to song, nor do 
I wish to argue that in the beginning of things the two invariably went 
together (p. 204) ... If balladry, as well as other folk-song, was a 

cultural phenomenon rather than a heritage of primitive ages, which we 
must in leason believe (p. 218). . . . individuals, we must suppose, 

fashioned the eaihest ballads — ^those that ultimately set the form. Some 
of them, it IS natural to surmise, were professional entertainers, minstrels 
(p, 213). . . . This does not imply, however, the customary participation 
of all the members of a group in making a song, for neither a melody nor 
the outline of an imagined story can well emerge from more than a single 
mind . . . One cannot believe that communal composition” took place 
while the ballad type was becoming fixed (p. 213). ... we are forced to 
the conclusion that most ballads, both those which have been in circulation 
in later times and those of earlier date, have been composed by individuals 
(p. 231). . . . the plain fact is that we cannot trace the ballad beyond 

the later Middle Ages (p. 197). . . . Nor because we find improvisation 
with considerable frequency need we conclude with Gummere that “ short 
improvisation” is the earliest form of poetic art (p. 201). . . , It will 
not help us to postulate a dancing throng that had been composing and 
modifying ballads since primitive times; and it will be even less helpful 
to shut our eyes fast against the clear evidence of things, and deny that 
ballads are anything more than the cast-off brats of literature and music 

(p. 210). 

Since Mr. Geronld^s well-made and very readable book comes 
from a scholar once a strong advocate of peasant emergence of 
ballads, surely controversy concerning the origin of the ballad tvpe 
in prehistoric times, or its development from the dance, or its 
composition by the illiterate, may now he termed at an end, and 
the matter dropped. Surely it is time that these beliefs be dropped, 
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and the appearance of Professor Gerould’s book may well end 
them. 

A main thesis of The Ballad of Tradition is that ballads owe 
their patterns to the fact that they were composed to be snng to a 
melody. Early English ballads were also sometimes chanted or 
recited, a manner of rendition for which dramatic structure and 
quality would be yet more essential. My personal preference is for 
the broader statement that their structure was influenced by their 
composition for oral delivery.'' This would allow for singing to 
a melodic accompaniment — so important and fundamental in ballad 
presentation — and for chanting and reciting as well. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for taking this opportunity to 
defend myself against the scattered references to my contentions 
in Professor Gerould's volume. They leave me rather restive, 
though they are less personal than his earlier tributes, those 
announcing'to his readers that mv ballad ideas were the maunder- 
ings of a disordered mind. 

I am cited in the first chapter as showing a tendency to dis- 
tinguish between Child ballads and ballads of another sort. The 
author affirms that a ballad is a ballad because it tells a story in 
verse, and that the distinction referred to in the preceding sentence 
is wholly arbitrary and indefensible. Quite true, and I have made 
the same point many times; yet it is sometimes convenient or 
necessary to distinguish between the kind of ballads that Child 
included in his collection and those that he did not include. Mr. 
Gerould implied the same distinction when, in an article in PMLA, 
he submitted The Bitter Withy " to three tests before deciding 
that it was a ballad meriting insertion in the Child collection. 

He reiterates a charge against me (p. 206) of disorderliness and 

logical error" in my discussion of origins. In doing so he 
jumbles together, as he did m his earlier criticism, the content of 
two distinct articles on two distinct subjects. My material con- 
cerning the conditions of poetic production in uncivilized races 
was presented in an article in which I treated communal and 
individual composition among primitive peoples and the theory 
that the ballad was the earliest poetic form. My materials brought 
together to dispute the view that the English and Scottish ballads 
emerged from the dances of mediaeval peasants came in a second 
article, in which my purpose was to show that refrains are more 
fundamentally characteristic of dance-songs proper than of ballads, 
and that typical dance-song material is, in general lyrical rather 
than narrative. My material in the first article was germane to 
that article, and that in the second was germane to the second. 
Erom Mr. Gerould^s criticism one would think the articles jumbled 
into one and their illustrative material exchanged. 

The remark is made on p. 171 that I utterly missed the point of 
Ms argument in a paper entitled The Making of Ballads " printed 
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in Modern Philology, xxi. When I set forth the author^s views 
in that article I did so only through verified quotations from it;, 
paragraph by paragraph^ and I checked my inferences (for fear lest 
I be biassed) by the reports of a group of persons asked to read it 
for its theory. I still think the article a good article but not new. 
Kor do I think it new to seek to close the door once for all on the 
notion that nothing can happen in oral tradition save progressive 
degeneracy and corruption.^^ I have known no scholar who has 
held this view, and I have never held it myself. Eor one treatment 
of how ballads both gain and lose in transmission I may refer to 
page xxviii of my American Ballads and Songs (1922). 

Mr. Gerould enters as a quotation from me (p. 221). ^^Medi- 
aeval ballad literature emerged under the influence of clericals/^ 
adding a little later, If I combat her theory that ^ ballads began 
with clericals.'^ These quoted sentences are not mine, despite 
their quotation marks. I wrote my article on ^“^The English 
Ballads and the Church when I was contesting the theory of 
dance origins, remarking that as good a case could be made for 
deriving the English ballads from the church as from the dance, 
and I began the article by conceding that nothing has ever really 
been brought out barring minstrels from major responsibility for 
ballad creation and ballad diffusion.^'’ Because I thought the 
available evidence too meager, I was careful not to say ballads 
began with clericals, nor have I ever pressed this as a personal con- 
viction, What I did say in the pages that Mr. Gerould cites was, 

The possibility that ballad literature began with clericals should 
be taken into account . . . ^^The suggestion that relates the 
early ballads to the religious, not the secular, carols as a type of 
folk-song, which assumes ecclesiastical emergence of ballads prior 
to their minstrel popularity, or else early adoption by ecclesiastics 
of a new minstrel type, has the distinction of novelty, whether or 
not it seems likely.” A suggestion is not a statement of fact nor 
a statement of personal conviction. 

Let me give one last illustration of the kind of criticism to which 
I am subjected in the references (fortunately few) that are made 
to me in The Ballad of Tradition: 

Miss Pound, American Ballads and Bongs, 1932, p. xxii, makes the state- 
ment: IsTothing indigenous lives from colonial times, so far as is known. 
On the same page, however, she calls attention to Br^ingfield Mountain as 
a “ still recognizable piece from the eighteenth century.” 

Present writers usually divide the stretch of time from 1600 to 
1776 into the Colonial and Provincial periods, though older books 
often recognized only a Colonial period. To me the ballad of 

Springfield Mountain ” does not belong to the Colonial period, 
that of beginnings, but to the Provincial, that preceding the War 
of the Revolution. 

Louise Pounu 

University of NehrasJca 
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When Rome Is Removed into England. Eine Politisclie Proplie- 
zielinng des 14. Jalirhiinderts. Kntische Textansgabe nebst 
ansfiibrlicher Einleitnng, tJbersetzung, Anmerkuiigen . . . 
VON- Eeinhaed Haeekkoen. Leipzig: Bernard Tanchnitz, 
1932. {Beitmge mr englischen Philologie, lirsg. Max Forster^ 
Heft XIX.) 

It is not s-arprising that the field of the political prophecy in 
England has not been intensively c-altivated. Before Enpert Tay- 
lor’s Political Prophecy in England (1911) almost the only signifi- 
cant contributions were two volumes of the EETS (Murray’s edi- 
tion of Thomas of Erceldoune and Lumby’s Bernardus de Oura rei 
familiaris with some Early Scottish Prophecies) and Brandi’s Ooch 
in the North (1909). We have since had Miss Lucy Baton’s 
exhaustive monograph on Les Prophecies de Merlin (1926-27), 
published by the Modern Language Association. To most scholars 
these compounds of ex post facto prophecy ” and pretended fore- 
knowledge seem a dreary literary waste, and their air of mystifica- 
tion and frequent obscurity detract even from such interest as they 
might have as literature. Apart from occasional indications of 
propagandist intent, they seem chiefly of value as symbols of the 
credulity of a former age. Yet it should not be forgotten that they 
enjoyed for several centuries a surprising popularity. Brandi 
found seventeen texts of the CocTc in the North, including a Latin 
translation, and Haferkorn here prints collations from two other 
manuscripts. Several good-sized manuscripts that have been pre- 
served are made up entirely of collections of political prophecies. 
And we should also remember that a number of important prophe- 
cies in the Middle Ages were dedicated to bishops or are expressly 
said to have been written or translated ” at their request. 

The prophecy which is here named from its opening words When 
Rome is removed into England exists in twelve manuscripts, besides 
fragments and printed texts. None is earlier than the fifteenth 
century, although the composition of the poem must be placed in 
the latter part of the fourteenth. It has obviously undergone modi- 
fication, probably in an attempt to make it fit later conditions, and 
three dis-tinct texts are recognizable. The longest falls Just short of 
a hundred lines. Like most of the M.E. political prophecies it 
seems to be of Celtic inspiration. Both dialect and subject matter 
attach it to Scotland or the Scottish border. 

It is unfortunate that the prophecy should take its name from 
the words with which it happens to open. For these suggest a 
Lollard purpose and a religious theme. But after a few lines of 
general foreboding as to what would happen if priestly influence 
increased in the island, the poem reflects chiefly the hostility 
between England and Scotland and, in one passage, the struggle 
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for the possession of Berwick-npon-Tweed. Everything is rather 
vague. Cadwallader and Cynan mil come down from Scotland to 
the advantage of both Scotland and Wales. The lion will join the 
lily — that is, the King of Scotland will unite with the King of 
France, according to the usual Galfridian symbolism. Their enemy, 
the leopard, is obviously England. An eagle that will come out of 
the East may be intended for the German Emperor, whose sister 
Anne of Bohemia brought high hopes to the English by her mar- 
riage to Eiehard II in 1382. Since the year 1382 is alluded to in a 
very transparent fashion, the identification is plausible. But the 
prophecy is so lacking in continuity and so general that it is impos- 
sible to connect it with specific events. In its three forms it could 
apply m a general way to conditions more or less valid from the 
end of the fourteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Haferkorn has carried out his task with judgment as well as 
thoroughness. The introductory discussion of the manuscripts, 
the language and metre, the elements traditional in previous 
prophecy literature, the historical conditions which furnish the 
background of the poem, is all reasonable and adequate. Although 
he has gone further in altering his base text than his own words 
would suggest, the readings which he inserts from the other manu- 
scripts are generally conducive to greater clarity and the procedure 
seems to the reviewer justified. A checking of the text against the 
two pages of the manuscript reproduced in facsimile reveals only 
one slight slip. The reading of Peniarth MS. 50 at line 7*7 is Uyght 
(not hight). 

Albeet C. Baugh 

XJmversity of Pennsylvama 


Le Conte dou Barril^ poeme du xiii^ siecle par Jouham de la 
Chapele de Blois. Edited by Egbert Chapmaet Bates. Kew 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. cxxvi + 112. 
(Yale Eomanic Studies, IT.) 

Le conte dou larril is edited by Dr. Bates with admirable ex- 
haustiveness. The critical text (1262 vv.) reflects accurate ap- 
praisal and judicious treatment of the two manuscripts,^ and it is 
accompanied by a complete glossary of the basic version. The 
elaborate study of the author's language leads to prudent conclu- 
sions (pp. cix-cxii), as definite as the limited data permit. The 
editor has spared no pains to discover habits of pronunciation/ 
rather than orthographic traits alone. 

the basic manuscript, is in tbe Biblioth^uc Nationale, and C is 
in Cbeltenliam. 

^ A good example is § 17 (pp. Ixxviii-lxxx). 
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This edition is open to some criticism for three not unfamiliar 
reasons: 1) a tendency to overdevelop conclusions; 2) occasional 
confusion linguistically between author and copyists; 3) many in- 
accnracies of detail. 

1) The conclusion that by dating the poem ^^entre 1216 et 
septembre 1218, on serait shr de ne pas se tromper'' (p. xvii) 
depends solely on two passages (one is in P alone) from remarks 
by a fictitious character. That the Gonte post-dates at least part 
of the career of Simon de Montfort is clearly substantiated in these 
passages, but for a terminus ad quern they are totally without 
demonstrative value. Eurthermore, the traditional mediaeval care- 
lessness with tenses (cf. vv. 182, 1147, 1149) would prevent 
attributing to such testimony, even for mere hypotheses, more than 
a minimum of significance. At most, only a presumption is admis- 
sible: the evidence permits no precision be3^ond dating the poem 
somewhat after the inception of the Albigensian Crusade. Less 
vital instances of questionable assertions ® include particularly the 
judgment that C is ^^un ms. probablement normand (p. lii) ; the 
traits adduced for the Conte point vaguely northward, scarcely 
more. 

2) Forms not to be attributed to copyists include matire 6 (pp. 
xliv, liii) ; gU (p, xliv) ; donge, parost, tolu (p. xlvii) ; and espe- 
cially -les (p. xlvi, but cf. p xciv). Conversely, the following have 
been ascribed to Jean without sufficient evidence: les, lest (p. 
xcii) ; puit (p. xciv) ; grant 299 (p. xcvii, n. 248). 

3) Contrary to note 79 (p. lix), vv. 301-2, 449-50, 461-2, 729- 
30, 799-800 are not indispensable to the sense in C. Despite 
unanimous (but scanty) testimony for -al, Dr. Bates concludes (p. 
Ixv) that Jean "^ecrivait de preference -el'’ for Latin -alem, simply 
because at Blois ^^on disait et ecrivait probablement -elf Apart 
from the text proper and the glossary, the edition contains over 
sixty printing errors at least, of which fourteen or more are in 
verse numbers. The few citations from C in the introduction in- 
volve six disageements with the table of variants.^ Twenty-four 
similar^ discrepancies noted for P are controlled further on by my 
corrections to the text, except for vv. 5 and 7 (cf. p. xiv), for which 
the photograph at my disposal is inadequate. 

Further instances of inaccuracy include a lengthy comment on 
the interchange of qui and quil (p. xli) which takes no cognizance 
o± the frequency of this phenomenon in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Similarly in respect to confusion between final r and z 
(p. xlii). Vengier : dengi'er is entered as evidence (p. xc) in an 


. dean^s language is called ^^bien bfeoise^’), xlii 

/ h (less of final s), Ixviii {i4 : ^ as dating criterion), Ixxvi- 
script’ cSnged^m)!“‘ deioneres), eiii (wMeli manu- 

‘fffews p. liy empreisson Iv, reson Ixxxv, teh xoviii (n. 250), glouton 
et Cl, tfite il cTii (n. 283, v. 44). 
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observation on confusion between ts and dz. Why reject honoratis 
as etymon of annorez (p. xlvi; cf. p. xlv^ § 14) ? Ostex (p. xliv) 
is incorrectly etymologized. Inconsistencies of detail in chapter VI 
render the rime percentages (p. cv) inexact. Dr. Bates claims (p. 
xliv) that P sometimes renders free tonic q by uei (but gives no 
examples), by ieu (but vieuU is hardly proof), by ei (printers 
error for ie). The rimes in vv. 693-4 (p. liv) are neither accusa- 
tive nor singular. In the note to v. 813 it might be observed that 
ventrillier occurs also in v. 1369 of the T ournoiement d'enfer. 
Sometimes needless discussion is introduced, as for example on 
p. xcvi (declension of sire) and in the notes to vv. 10. 78, 521, 590, 
649, 1020, 1088. 

It is scarcely desirable in a brief notice to enlarge upon mere 
differences of opinion concerning readings which have already 
been competently considered. Yet it may perhaps be pertinent to 
inquire if it is consistent to alter vv. 305-6, 755-6, 869-70, 1036 
while leaving 373, 822, 873, 1101 unchanged; in fact, do any of 
these verses require modification? Might jeiim^e be preferable in 
V. 402 to the introduction of an enclisis (jan) occurring nowhere 
in the poem (cf. p. xciii) ? Could one venture uieillon ( — ^old 
man?^) in C in v. 970, and thereby not only avoid strain on the 
context but also in v. 969 accept Meung, which materializes in both 
manuscripts and which was eminently familiar to Jean de Blois 
(cf. p. X, n. 9) ? 

The following orthographic corrections to the editors transcript 
of P are submitted, with the aid of photographs from the manu- 
script : 

In w. 86 and 88 P reads ois, in v. 109 Tent, 271 herhergier (cf. 267, 
1072), 350 ia (not je) , 511 fontamnes, 522 me, 666 commender, 671 reconter, 
677 frescTie, 733 il (not U) , 744 toulerres, 824 de (not des) , 856 Diex, 
862 942 Li, 952 de (not et), 1042 ch^rl, 1080 U, 1112 Yoz, 1114 ci, 

1236 Se, 1256 nos. The letters t ut are visible for tout 61. The remark 
in the variants for v 902 is also valid for v. 1233. The editor ^s elision of 
abbreviated que is not recorded in the variants for vv. 66, 119, 320, 391, 
542, 1094. Inconsistencies in the nse of the diaeresis are not infrequent. 
The editor rarely accents tonic e before final s. He regularly alters u of 
the manuscript to v in forms of pouoir, despite poons 1255. 

Ebw'Aed B. Ham 

Princeton XJnirersvty 


Shaldisches LesehucJi, Serausg. von E. A. Kogk: und R. Mbissivee 
Toil 1: Text. Teil 2: Wbrterbuch. Beaxbeitet von E. 
Meissistee. Halle (Saale) : Max Memeyer, 1931. Ehemisehe 
Beitrage und Hiilfsbiicher zur germ. Philologie und Volks- 
kunde. Bd. 17-18. Pp. ix+97, vii -f 217. Price Em. 
4.60 + 10.--. 

The quickened interest in the Old Horse Sealdic (or Court) 
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Poetry caused by E. A. Koek^s Notationes Norroenae is born out by 
a recent boom in Scaldic textbooks. Eirst to appear was I. Lind- 
quisPs Norrona Lovhvdden frdn 800- och 900- talen (Lund 1929). 
Now comes the present textbook out of Germany, a fact worthy of 
notice in the history of Scaldic scholarship, as it is the first Scaldic 
textbook ever published in that country,^ Those who are interested 
need not hesitate to buy both books, as the former contains only 
long poems (of praise) whereas the latter offers almost only short 
tidbits: mostly incidental lausamsur or ditties, or some selected 
verses from the longer poems. This does not make it any less inter- 
esting, for many of the ditties are very striking — there are even 
real gems among them — but the long poems are often dull and 
dreary. 

The names of the editors — ^the well-known author of Die Ken- 
ningar der Shalden coupled with the brilliant and glamorous E. A. 
Kock — are in themselves warrant enough for the excellence of the 
book. Emnur JonssoiPs name does not adorn its cover, but he and 
his Shjaldedigfning are mentioned frequently enough in its pages. 
However, the real editor is Meissner. 

It is a pity that economic considerations have forced the editor 
to omit a prose order reading of some of the hardest verses, as this 
would have proved of great help to the beginner. The system of 
punctuation, however, does much to redeem this lack and the same 
may be said of the full and detailed glossary. 

This glossary is perhaps the most valuable piece of the whole 
work, not only for the beginner, but also for the more advanced 
student who will find in it MeissnePs present views. And besides 
it is worth noticing that this is the only available glossary of Scaldic 
verse in a well known language— all the others are in Scandinavian. 
As to the interpretation of the verses there will always be some 
difference of opinion and Meissner does wisely in referring the 
student to E. Jonsson’s and E. A. Kock^s opinions. Many of bis 
own interpretations are quite plausible, as e. g. audla 1, 2 mit 
erfolg (for E. J.'^s oSla), or Hdh heina dt munJcd reyni 94 1 
(beina^ acc, of beini; E. J. : infinitive). Others are less ^so, 
as at hglfu^ ^um die halfte,^ where E. J^s reading {pvi , . , al 
Jiglfu fleiri . . . vceri, at conjunction) is much better and fully in 
accordance with the strictest syntax. And MeissnePs MdTt vbtSt 
gegni-Qmtum geirfiijar ( ^ mir) nu sitja, ‘ in vieles muss ich mich 
nun nnden 30, 4 seems to me a preposterous interpretation espe- 
ci^ly in vieir of P. J/s correct translation ‘'meget ma jeg nu finde 
mig i fra krigernes side/ much have I now to stand from the war- 
nors. See P. J., Lexicon Poeticum, sitja 5, and Blondal, Islandsh- 


fT ^ritisohen BehandUmg altnordi- 

poetey. ^ ^ almost exclusively with Eddie and allied 
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Danslc Ordbog, sitja III 3 : sitja e-m e-8 = pola e-m e-8, and 
above all Fritzner^ Ordlog over det gL norske 8prog, sitja 6 . giving 
a great many examples from prose. Bnt enough of this. Occa- 
sionally one finds an etymological reference^ but it seems to me 
more of that sort would have been in place, ‘and certainly one would 
have expected parallels from the Westgermanic poetry in a text- 
book bearing E. A. KocFs name. But this was probably prohibited 
by economy. 

As it is, the book is decidedly a success and it deserves to be read 
not only in Germany but also wherever students are able to read 
German. 

Stefan Einaesson 

The Johns EopMns University 


Christmas Carols Printed in the Sixteenth Century. Edited by 
Edwaed Bliss Eeed. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1932'. Pp. Ixiv + 104. (Huntington Li- 
brary Publications.) 

Every one with an interest in carols will welcome the admirably 
printed collotype facsimile of those from the press of Eichard Kele. 
This unique and long-lost little sheaf is the most important docu- 
ment for the history of the carol to be published in some years, 
and its re-discovery in the Huntington Library by its present edi- 
tor would have justified a more triumphant announcement than 
the modest note in his preface. 

Mr. Eeed gives an interesting account of the history of the 
volume and of its printer and provides the necessary bibliographical 
information on its several component fragments. One hesitates to 
question any of this without sight of the original, but surely it is 
more than barely possible that the last two leaves are reversed 
in the present binding. If they were to be folded the other way, 
the burden A voyce from heuen etc. would fall in its proper 
place, at the head of the carol to which it obviously belongs, and 
there would be no need to call it an ^^explanatory refrain to a 
tailpiece. 

The first two sections of the introduction, even when considered 
as merely ^^some remarks on Christmas carols in general, are 
somewhat superficial and confused. In spite of liberal quotations 
and references it is not easy to gather just what the author under- 
stands by the terms carol and Christmas carol.^^ A sentence 
like the following is not very helpful : It seems paradoxical that, 
from the modern point of view, our first complete book of printed 
^ Christmas carols ^ does not contain a single one.^^ On one page it 
is said to be strange that seventeenth-century earol-books deal 
5 
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■with the feast-days in chronological order; on the next it is pointed 
out that modern hymnals “ naturally ” do so. Mr. Reed seems to 
regard the French noel (-which appears a Ml century later) as a 
genre parallel to the carol, and even as having a direct influence 
upon it. Even so, it is rather startling to find him denying to 
either type any “sanctifying [of] profane song for pious uses” 
in spite of the fairly abundant evidence to the contrary. 

Some of the notes are good, but there are serious omissions. The 
editor dismisses with borrowed scorn poor James (why here 
Jacob Ryman, and fails to notice that one of the carols printed 
by Kele (p. [35]) is a version of one composed by that industrious 
friar at least fifty years before. The incomplete poem on p. I of 
the Douce fragments facsimile is left without mention of the MS. 
version in the same library of the longer poem from which it is 
taken (Bro'wn’s Register^ No. 1143.) 

Many readers will regret the absence of any edited text of the 
carols in modern typography. The different pieces could at least 
have been numbered. Reference to them as presented is difficult 
and awkward. 

Richaed L. Geeene 

The University of Rochester 


Richard Doddridge Blachmore: His Life and Novels. By Quincy 
Guy Bubeis. Bibliography and some unpublished letters. 
(University of Illinois Studies in Language and Liter ature^, 
XV);, UrbauE;, University of Illinois PresS;, 1930. Pp. 319. 
$1.25. 

In this work Mr. Burris has made a conscientious effort to 
present^ through collecting scattered material from yarious pub- 
lished sources and through his ovt^n investigations, the most com- 
prehensive study of Blackmore that has yet appeared. In this 
effort he has succeeded; beyond this I find little in the book to 
commend. It is deficient in method, in critical judgment, in 
style, and as a contribution to knowledge. Some of the faults seem 
to come from inexperience in handling a large mass of material. 
Chronological lists which belong in the appendix have been in- 
serted after p, 65 and at p. 105 without notice in either the table 
of contents or the index. The thesis is organized in such a man- 
ner as to lead to excessive repetition, illogicality, and diffuseness ; 
e. g., Sect. IIIj Chap. I ; Sect. IV, Chaps. I, II could be profitably 
condensed to two or three pages each. Par too much space is 
devoted to disproving the obvious: that Theocritus and Virgil 
exerted little influence on Blackmore’s pastoral scenes and that 
the world of the nineteenth-century humanitarian novel is entirely 
different from Blaekmore’s world. Meanwhile, rather significant 
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sources of possible influence are ignored ; e. g., the Eobinhood leg- 
ends and Mrs. GaskelFs Sylvia's Lovers on Mary Anerleyj and 
Miss Edgeworth^ Miss Ferrier^ and Miss Mitford^for local color. 
Although important biographical material is inaccesible (which 
means that the full extent of Blackmore’s reading cannot yet be 
known) this handicap hardly excuses such a roundabout method 
of reaching the point. This fault is even, more apparent where 
he discards what he calls the historical method in favor of the com- 
parative in order to show what is unique in the novels (pp. 108 ff.). 
It takes him far afield and leads nowhere. 

His chapter, Faults and Merits, etc/^ is quite uncritical. He 
is too hesitant in pointing out the faults and in condemning a 
sensationalism lurid enough for Ainsworth and G. P. E. James. 

In the matter of dialect Blackmore is excellent ... he follows 
the dictums laid down by Scott, etc.^^ (p. 170) — only six lines in 
all for Blackmore^s extensive use of English dialects. It must be 
said here that a writer who is as ill at ease with the English lan- 
guage as Mr. Burris appears to be in this book is scarcely com- 
petent to treat the subject of style. 

Finally Mr. Burris nowhere comes out with the flat truth first 
that Blackmore, in spite of Lorm Boon, remains, all told, in^ the 
minor rank of novelists and secondly that he is a romanticist 
through and through but with a pleasant vein of realism. Not- 
withstanding constant reiteration Mr. Burris does not do justice 
to this realism which is devoted to rural scenes and folk, the life 
that Blackmore knew best. And he should have followed the clue 
quoted (p, 108) from S. J. Eeid^s article in the D.N,B. pointing 
out that Blackmore was connected with and was a pioneer in the 
new romantic movement following the mid-nineteenth century 
development of the novel of manners. I can not see that this 
book, beyond collecting all the available material under one cover, 
has added anything significant to the knowledge about Blackmore 
and his novels. 

AraETTB B. Hopkiks 

(Voucher College 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Earliest French Play ahoui America: Acouhar on La 
Loyaute [sic] Trahie. By Maesaeet Adams White. New Tork: 
Institute of French Studies (1931). Pp. xx+76. First pub- 
lished in 1603, this play is “about America” only in the sense 
that the scene is laid in Canada and that savages take part 
in it. Utopia or Uganda would have done quite as well and one 
might with equal justice call Eacine’s Mithridate a play about 
Eussia. The author, Duhamel, whose name does not appear on 
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the title-page of Miss W/s edition, knew America as little as his 
modern namesake who has also professed to write about it. The 
play is a museum piece, so rare that a good edition, with a study 
of what the author owed to such writers as Eobert Gamier, would 
have been of value. Unfortunately Miss W. has little idea of what 
an edition should be. She gives no variants from the edition of 
1611 and fails to discuss textual problems that deserve comment: 

P. 9. Parmi les ondes marins auso floes infidelles. She overlooks the two 
mistakes in gender and the impossibility of having a word contain both 
the sixth and seventh syllables of an alexandrine; I suggest, Parrm les 
flots marins auw ondes infidelles. P. 41. Fortunie, the heroine’s name, 
makes the line too long and does not rime with Lune; read Fortune 
P. 48 Donque and donoque do not rime; for the latter read d’oncque, used 
with the following ne in the sense of never to. P. 59. Both for meaning 
and versification add we, reading Non que ne demeure, P. 65. For Tu es 
sera read Tu en seras P. 70. Both alternance and meaning require that 
the fourth line should precede the third. I have counted eleven other lines 
in which the versification is incorrect, but which brought no comment from 
the editor. 

Instead, she gives notes which, with the exception of two that 
are incorrect {OuylaUj an imaginary country, is not used in the 
sense of ^^army^^; espies does not mean ^^pics,^^ but epis)^ could 
have been derived for the most part from Petit Larousse illustre. 
Indeed, half of them might have been inspired by an elementary 
handbook of mythology; for example, this choice bit of informa- 
tion (p. 76) : 

Didon: queen of Carthage, entertained Aoneas on his return [sio] from 
Troy and wished to keep him always. At the order of the gods he left 
Carthage to found a new kingdom in Italy. 

H. 0. L. 


The Ulster Theatre in Ireland. By Makgaebt MoHenet. 
Philadelphia: llmTersity of PennsylTania Press, 1931. Pp. 109! 
An inconsiderable corner of the recent Irish dramatic development 
is the Ulster Theatre, which from 1904 to 1930 produced some 
forty-seven plays, half of them dealing with the peasantry. 
Founded in the attempt to allow to the Protestant north a voice 
from the stage in emulation of the voice accorded the Catholic 
^uth by the Abbey Theatre of Dublin, the proponents of the 
Belfast movement prepared tbe way for their Ulster Literary 
Thea,tre by a magazine called Uladh. Owing to lack of funds, this 
was issued in only four numbers from November, 1904 to Septem- 
ber, 1905. It laid down the program of the movement and com 
f essed the difficulties to be encountered in carrying it out, admitting 
freely that Presbyterian crudeness, repression, and suspicion of 
gaiety, good will, generous feeling, and all forms and ceremonies 
must militate against good acting, and that the Ulster drama 
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must necessarily suffer from lack of that spirit of nationality so 
notable in the south. Yet the little magazine emphasized the fact 
that, "'Whereas Mr. Yeats, Mr. Martyn, and Mr. George Moore 
set out to create an Irish stage while obsessed by Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, our modern playwrights appear to haye written of their own 
spontaneity, without consciously imitating anyone.^^ 

This claim to originality seems hardly justified. Certainly, the 
northern playwrights kept the southern always in mind. Ten of 
their first productions, indeed, were given in Dublin rather than 
Belfast. Moreover, Miss McHenr 3 r^s survey of the positive achieve- 
ments of the 'Dlster Theatre year by year from 1904 to 1930 reveals 
no work to compare with the best plays of Synge or even Lady 
Gregory. Here is no serious drama of any moment and no comedy 
to offer more than the entertainment of an evening. Of the play- 
wrights of the north two names alone stand out — Eutherford 
Mayne and Gerald Macnamara. The world already knew some- 
thing of the former, but of the wit and fantasy of the latter it 
knew almost nothing. Miss McHenry has performed a real service 
in calling attention to such writers and to this minor but significant 
episode in dramatic history. 

FKAISTK W. CHANDLER 

University of Cincinnati 


The History of the Pestilence (1626). By George Wither. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by J. Milton Erenoh. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 107. $2.50. 
On approaching Professor Frenches edition of Wither^s History of 
the Pestilence, a student of the seventeenth century may at first 
wonder why the poem needs to be printed at all, since Withers 
espanded version, Britain'' s Rememhrancer, is in the Spenser 
Society's publications. But the two cantos of this earlier MS 
contain, out of the eight which the long-winded author finally 
wrote, the material most apt to interest any ordinary reader. And 
by editing the MS, instead of abridging Britains Remembrancer, 
Mr. French has accomplished a double object: he has made the 
best of Wither^s account of the Plague Year accessible to all 
students, and he has put hitherto unpublished material into print. 
His editing is careful, and the introduction and notes interesting 
and enlightening, especially to anyone not well acquainted with the 
period. To the more advanced student (for whose special benefit, 
presumably, the details of Wither^s spelling and punctuation are 
so carefully reproduced) some of Mr. Frenches information is 
probablv superfluous; but there is no ^eat harm in that. The 
discussion, in the introduction, of Wither’s description of the 
Plague as compared to other accounts we have from Dekker, 
Taylor, Lodge, Defoe, etc., is particularly illuminating; as are also 
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the references to these other writers, in the notes. Finally, the 
format and printing of the book make it an attractive addition to 
any book-lover’s shelves. 

GEOEGE EETJBElSr POTTER 

University of Oaliforma 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes: An Anthology, Chosen by F. L. Lucas. 
(Poets in Brief.) Cambridge : Ilnivexsity Press ; New York : Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. Pp. xl + ir2. $2.00. This volume con- 
tains selections from the poems and the letters in convenient form. 
Mr. Lucas has evidently worked out a careful text, and frequently 
improves the punctuation of Cossets pretentious but careless edition, 
^^With few writers is there a stronger case for an anthology/^ he 
rightly remarks in his Preface. He even suggests that the antholo- 
gists work is to save us the difficult task of reading his man 
through (p. xxxix). The Introduction, reprinted from Life and 
Letters, October, 1930, is chiefly concerned with Beddoes^ cold, 
eccentric personality, and with the quality of his style and imagery; 
the editor does not attempt to fill in the historical setting, or to 
discuss critical issues at length. An interesting postscript reports 
the doubts of Mr. C. H. Wilkinson of Worcester College about 
Cossets story of Browning^s horror for the Beddoes MSS.^^ Our 
skepticism, it now appears, should extend also to the story of the 
poePs suicide as constructed by Gosse from Zoe King^s papers. 
Mr. Lucas repeats the tale, but even the briefest study should reckon 
with the evidence presented in Mr. Eoyall SnoVs Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, Eccentric and Poet (New York, 1928), and recorded in 
the Bibliotheca Osleriana (Oxford, 1929), no. 4361. 

ALAIT n. MCEILLOP 

The Moe Institute 


Eandbuch der Frankreichlcunde. Brster Teil, mit Beitragen voa 
Hatzfeld, Lercb, etc. Zweiter Teil, mit Beitragen von Grautoff, 
Nenbert, etc. Frankfurt a. M. : Diesterweg, 1930. Pp. x -f 334 
-f xvi -f 338. (Handbiicber der Auslandskunde Band III u. 
Band 4.) These two volumes include studies of French history, 
economies, art, philosophy, religious thought, literature, music, etc. 
by seventeen German professors. One can hardly expect from 
chapters of these dimensions any substantial contribution to the 
subjects treated, but they will serve to give the contemporary Ger- 
man point of view in regard to their western neighbors. The 
volumes are well printed and contain frequent illustrations. 


H. 0. L. 
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Language and Literature, XII, 1931. Modern 
Humanities Research Association. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1932. Pp. x -f 
272 -f viii. 7s. 6d. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert, The Memoirs of 
(1641-1722). Ed. F. P. Hett, with an Intro- 
duction and a Refutation of the Charge 
against Sir Robert Sibbald of Forging Ben 
Jonson’s Conversations. Oxford: Univ. 
Press, 1932. Pp. x 4- 108. $3.00. 

Spenser, Edmund. — The Works of, A 
Variorum Edition. The Faerie Queene, Book 
One. Ed. Edwin Greenlaw, C. G. Osgood, 
F. M Padelford. Baltimore: Hopkins Press, 
1932. Pp. xii 4“ 558. $6.00. 

Wells, J. E. — Fifth Supplement to a 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English 
1050-1400. Additions and Modifications to 
July, 1932. New Haven: Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1932. Pp. 
1333-1432. $1.50. 

Wright, Luella M. — ^Literature and Edu- 
cation in Early Quakerism, Iowa City: 
Univ. of Iowa Press, 1933. Pp. 60. $0.50. 
(U. of Iowa Studies, V, 2.) 

The Literary Life of the Early Friends 

1650-1725, with an introduction by R. M. 
Jones. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1932. Pp. xiv 4- 312. $3.00. 

GERMAN 

Baumer, Gertrud. — Goethe — ^uberzeitlich. 
Berlin: Herbig, 1932. 91 pp. M. 4. 

Bellmer, Herbert, — Wilhelm Rocco als 
niederdeutscher Dichter. Vortrag. Bremen: 
Melchers & Boettcher [1932], 20 pp. 80 Pf. 

Bortfeldt, Wilh. — ^Aus der Welt Wilhelm 
Meisters. 2 Vortrage, geh. . . . 1931. Olden- 
burg: Schulze, 1932. 36 pp. M. 1.20. 

Biesch, Carl — Goethes Ethik. Ihre Grund- 
lagen, Wege u. Ziele. [Vortrag], [Schriften 
d. Konigl. Dt. Ges. zu KSnigsberg Pr. H. 7]. 
Konigsberg: Grlife & Unzer, 1932. 29 pp. 

M. 1. 

Erlacher, Louis. — Untersuchungen zur 
Romantechnik Thomas Manns. Diss. Basel. 
lAestal: Heinzelraann, 1932. 70 pp. 

Forster, Wolfgang. — Heinrich Laubes 
dramatische Theorie im Vergleich zu seiner 
dramatischen Leistung (Historische Tra- 
gbdien). Diss. Breslau. Jauer: Buresch, 
1932. ix, 113 pp. 
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Frey, Adolf.— Aus Literatur und Kunst, 
Hrsg. von Lina Frey. F? auenfeld u. Leipzig : 
Huber [1932]. 327 pp. M. 6.40. 

Gareis, W. — Das Nibelungen-Lied, eine 
Zeitsatyre. Ludwigshafen : W. Gareis [1932]. 
22 pp. M. 1.20. 

Genesis, Die altdeutsche Nacli der 
Wiener Hs lirsg. von Viktor Dollmayr. [Alt* 
deutsche Textbibliothek. Nr. 31]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1932. xi, 183 pp. M. 3.20. 

Goetke-Gedenkbuch, {Weimar: H. Scbwier, 
1932]. 125 pp. M. 2 

Goethe und Ungarn. [Vortrage u. V^'rof- 
fentlichungen d. Deutsch-Ungarischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Munchen, H. 6]. Munchen: A. 
Dresler, 1932. 24 pp. 70 Pf. 

Graach, H. J. — ^Die deutsehe Entscheidung. 
Goethes politische Sendung. Trier: Sonnen* 
burg, 1932 85 pp. M. 1 85. 

Greyerz, Otto v. — Spracherziehung. 4 Vor- 
trage. [Volksbucher d Deutsch-schweizeri- 
schen Spraehvereins, Bdch. 13 ]. Erlenbach- 
Zurich: Rentsch [1932]. 58 pp. M. 1.30 

Halbe, Max. — Scholle und Schicksal. Ge- 
schichte meines Lebens. Munchen: Knorr 
& Hirth, 1933. 438 pp. M. 5.50. 

Hammerschmidt, Ferd. — Goethe und der 
Katholizismus. [Pantheon. Bd. 15/16]. Bres- 
lau: Borgmeyer [1932]. Ill pp. M. 1.50. 

Heuer, Alfred. — Feierlichster Tag. Zum 
22. Mdrz 1932. Berlin: Goldstein, 1932. 50 
pp. M. 1,50. 

Huss, Richard. — ^Das Freimaurertum in der 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Vor- 
lesungen ... 1 u. 2. Tl. Dehreden: XJniver- 
sitatsbibliothek, 1931. 129, 127 typewritten 

pp. 

Jacobi, Eckart. — ^Lessings Weltanschauung. 
Dies. Teildruck. Berlin: 1932. 74 pp. 

Jacobson, Anna. — Nachkliinge Richard 
Wagners im Roman. [Beitrage zur neueren 
Literaturgesch. If. F. XX,]. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1932. viii, 135 pp. M. 6. 

Jdhannesson, Alex. — Die Mediageminata 
im Islandischen. [Aus Arbok Haskdla is- 
lands). HaZZe: Niemeyer, 1932. 78 pp. 4°. 
M. 5. 

Kadner, Siegfried. — Die Prosaschmiede. 
Vom richtigen Lesen, Sprechen, Schreiben. 
Ein Buch vom deutschen Stil. Berlin : Deut- 
sche Buch-Gemeinschaft [1932]. 414 pp. 

M. 4 70. 

Kolbenheyer, E. G. — Unser Befreiungs- 
kampf und die deutsehe Dichtkunst. Rede. 

, , . Milnchen: G. Miiller, 1932. 23 pp, 

75 Pf. 

Kotzur, Josef. — ^Die Anseinandersetzungen 
zwischen Kotzebue und der Fruhromantik 
urn die Jahrhundertwende. Diss Breslau. 
Gleiwitz: Oberschles. Volksstimme, 1932. 
91 pp. 


Kube, Karl Heinz. — Goethes Faust in fran- 
zosischer Auffassung und Buhnendarstellung. 
[Geimanische Studien, H 128]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1932. 406 pp. M. 15.60. 

Langosch, Karl. — Die Spiache des Gott- 
weiger Trojanerkrieges. Diss. Teildruck. 
Berlin: 1932. xii, 64 pp. 

Leisegang, Hans. — Goethes Denken. Leip- 
sng: Meiner, 1932. xii, 182 pp. M. 6 75. 

Loewenthal, Fritz. — Bibliographisches 
Handbuch zur deutschen Philologie. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1932. xii, 217 pp. M. 9. 

Loy, Karl, — Deutscher Namenkalender. 
Lichtenfels: H. 0. Schulze [1932]. 23 pp. 

30 Pf. 

Magon, Leopold. — Das Goethebild der 
Gegenwart Rede . . . [Greifswalder Uni- 
versitatsreden. 34]. Oreifswald: Bamberg, 
1932. 39 pp. M. 1.50. 

Marioth, Alfriede. — Goethe' u. der Goethe- 
kreis in Bildnissen der Hildesheimer Malenn 
Grafin Julie von Egloffstein. [Mitteilungen 
aus d. Hermann-Roemer-Museum, Hildes- 
heim, Nr. 36]. Hildesheim: Bakeberg & 
Lohner, 1932. 46 pp. M 1. 

Meinel, Hans, — Vogtlandisch und Nord- 
bayrisch. [Mitteldeutsche Studien, H. 3 == 
Teuthonista, Beiheft 5]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1932. 120 pp., 6 plates. M. 7. 

Meyers, Jos. — Studien zur Siedlungsge- 
schichte Luxemburgs. Mit 19 Karten. [Bei- 
trhge zur Luxemb Sprach.-u. Volkskunde. 
Nr 5]. Berlin: de Gruyter [1932]. vii, 
217 pp. 

Montenbruck, Willi. — Wilhelm Heinses 
Sprache bis zu seiner italienischen Reise. 
Diss. Koln. Lippstadt i. Westf,: Thiele, 
1932. 79 pp. 

Neuendorff, Otto. — George Hesekiel. [Ger- 
man. Studien, H. 125]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1932. 196 pp. M. 7.60. 

Noth, Ernst. — ^Weltanfang und Weltende 
in der deutschen Volkssage, [Frankfurter 
Quellen u. Forschungen zur german, u. 
roman. Philologie, Bt, 2]. Frankfurt a, if.: 
Diesterweg, 1932. viii, 59 pp. M. 2. 

Oeser, Hans Ludw. — Das Zeitalter Goethes. 
Menschen u. Werke. Ein Bilderwerk. Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft [1932]. 
247 pp. 4^ M. 14. 

Ostwald, Hans. — Berlinerisch. Mit vielen 
Zeichnungen von Heinr. Zille. [Was nicht 
im Wbch. steht. Bd. 2]. Munchen: Piper 
[1932]. 202 pp. M. 3.20. 

Pfeiffer, Hermann: Goethe und Merck im 
Darmsthdter Freundeskreis. Ein Gedenk- 
buch. Darmstadt: Hohmann, 1932. 59 pp. 
M. 3.40. 

Pyritz, Hans. — Paul Flemings deutsehe 
Liebeslyrik [Palaestra, ISO], Leipzig : Majei 
Muller, 1932. 217 pp. M. 12. 
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Qumt, Jos. — Die uberlieferung der deut- 
scben Predigten Meister Eekeharts Text- 
kritisch unteisuclit. Bonn: Eohrsclieid, 1932. 
xliv, 957 pp. M. 31. 

Rosch, Lydia. — Der Einfluss des evan- 
gelischen Pfarrhaiises auf die Literatur des 
18 Jb. Diss. Tubingen: 1932. 91 pp. 

Rudolph, Heiur. — Wesen und Bedeutung 
der Selbsttatigkeit in Herders Bildungslehre. 
Diss. Tubingen: 1932. 67 pp. 

Sacher, Friedr. — Die neue Lyrik in 5ster- 
reich. Wien: Krystall-Verl. 1932. 38 pp. 

M. 1.40. 

Sachs, Georg. — Die germanischen Orts- 
namen in Spanien und Portugal. [Bei liner 
Bcitrage zur roman. Philologie. Bd. 2, 4]. 
Jena: Gronau, 1932. viii, 121 pp. M. 7.50. 

Schumacher, Fritz. — Goethes Weltanschau- 
ung. Bine Rede zum 22. Marz 1932. Als 
Ms. gedruck. Hamburg: 1932. 39 pp. 

M. 2.50. 

Seifrit. — ^Alexander. Aus d. Strasshurger 
Hs. hrsg. von Paul Gereke. [Deutsche Texte 
des Mittelalters, Bd. 36]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1932. xix, 161 pp. 4°. M. 14. 

Sudermann, Hermann. — Briefe Hermann 
Sudermanns an seine Frau (1891-1924). Hrsg. 
von Dr. Irmgard Leux. Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1932. X, 333 pp. M. 5. 

Trostler, Josef. — Goethe und die neuere 
ungarische Literatur. [Aus Deutsch- ungar 
HeimatsbHtter. Jg. 4]. Budapest: Ransch- 
burg, 1932. 20 pp. M. 1.20. 

Ullrich, Arno. — Oschatzer Poesie aus 450 
Jahren. [Veroffentl. d. Vereins f. ISTatur- u. 
Heimatkunde zu Oschatz]. Oschatz: Hrase- 
mann, 1932. 39 pp. 40 Pf. 

Voege, Ernst. — ^Mittelbarkeit und Unmit- 
telbarkeit in der Lyrik. Untersuchungen 
an lyrischen Gedichten des Altertums u. d. 
ISTeuzeit im Hmblick auf die herrschende 
deutsche Lyrik-Theorie. [Wortkunst. N. F. 
H. 8], Munchen: Hueber, 1932. 146 pp. 

M. 5.60, 

Wedel-Parlow, Ludolf v. — Grillparzer. 
Werthe^m: Bechstein, 1932. 238 pp. M. 5.50. 

Wittsack, Walter. — Studien zur Sprech- 
kultur der Goetliezeit. Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1932, xxvii, 220 pp. M. 6. 

Zerkaulen, Heinr. — Max Dreyer. Der 
Dichter u. s. Werk, Leipzig: Staackmann, 
1932. 64 pp. 80 Pf. 

FRENCH 

Awtrey, Hugh. — ^La presse anglo-amM- 
caine de IParis. Diss. Paris: Granguillot, 
1932. 80 pp. 

Bally, C. — ^Linguistique g^n^rale et lin- 
guistique fr. Paris: Leroux, 1932. viii + 
410 pp. Fr. 65. _ 

Baudin, M. — ^Les B^tards au tM^tre en 


Fiance de la Renaissance 5, la hn du XVIIIes. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 122 
pp. $1.25 (J. H. Studies in Romance L. 

and L , 21 ) 

Bdrner, M. — ^Die Conversion Bourgets. 

Diss Jena: 1932. 59 pp. 

Bray, R. — Chronologie du romantisme 
(1804-30). Pans: Boivin, 1932. 239 pp. 

Fr. 15 

Brodlova, V. — La Poesie d’Anna de 
Noailles. Diss. Dz^yow: Jobard, 1931. 151pp. 

Burtm, P. M. N.— Un semeur dhdees au 
temps de la Restauration • Le baron F. 
d’Eckstein. Diss. Fribourg: 1932. iv + 
411 pp. 

Charpentier, J. — Estaunid. Pans: Firmin- 
Didot, 1932 222 pp Fr. 15. 

Clapton, G. T. — ^Baudelaire et De Quincey. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1931. 121 pp. 

(Etudes fr.) 

CoroEomenz Loois, Li. — Glossaire par 
Raphael Levy. Mimeographed. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. $0 50. 

Denis, Ferdinand. — Journal (1829-48), 
publ. p. P. Moreau. Diss. Pans: Plon, 
1932. xii + 161 pp. 

Diirrleman, F. — Agrippa d'AubignS. 
JSfeuilhj: La Cause, 1931. M pp Fr. 3.50. 

Dupuy, A. — Un personnage nouveau du 
roman fr, FEnfant. Paris: Hachette, 1931. 
422 pp, 

Duraf our, A. — Descrip, morphologique 
avec notes syntaxiques du parler franco- 
provengal de Vaux(Ain) en 1919-31. Thfese 
compl. Grenoble: Institut phondtique, 1932. 
96 pp. 

Phdnom§nes gdndraux d’dvolution 

phondtique dans les dialectes Franco -Pro - 
veneaux d’aprSs le parler de Vaux-en-Bugey 
(Ain), Diss. Ibid,, 1932. xxii + 283 pp. 

Durel, L, C. — ^L’CEuvre d’Andrd Mareschal, 
auteur dramatique, po5te et romancier de la 
pdriode de Louis XIII. Diss. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 136 pp. 

Ehmke, W. — Masson-Forestier. Sein 
Leben u. sein Werk. Diss. Konigsberg: 
1932. 90 pp. 

Flink, G. — Jules Valles. Diss. Bonn: 
1932. 107 pp. 

Gdrard-GaiUy. — L’unique passion de 
Flaubert, "Madame Arnoux.” Paris: le 
Divan, 1932. 124 pp. Fr. 12. 

Gheorghiu, 0, — ^Le thd^tre de Dumas fils 
et la societd contemporaine. Diss. Haney: 
1931. 634 pp. 

Giese, W. — Volkskundliehes aus den Hoch- 
alnen des Dauphind. Hamburg: Friede- 
risehen, De Gruyter, 1932. x+ 149 pp. 

Grieve, J. W. — L’CEuvre dramatique 
d^Edmond Rostand. Besanson diss. Paris: 
CEuvres representatives, 1931. 173 pp. 
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Hess, Gerhard. — ^Alam (Emile Char tier) 
in der Eeihe der franz. Moraixsten. Be'ihn: 
Ebering. 303 pp. 

Hoffmann, M. — Der Humanitktsbegriff J. 
J. Rousseau. Diss. Bonn: 1932. 134 pp. 

Ingersoll, J. D. — Les romans rdgionalistes 
de L6on Cladel. Diss. Toulouse Privat, 

1931. 215 pp. 

Kerber, H. — Charles-Louis Philippe, Diss. 
Leipzig: 1932. 81 pp. 

Klengei, A. — P, de Ronsards Hymnen- 
dichtung, Diss. Leipzig: 1932 194 pp. 

Krakowski, B. — La psychologie des peoples 
allemand et juif dans les romans de Romam 
Holland. Diss. Toulouse: 1931. 156 pp. 

Las Vergnas, R. — Le Chevalier Rutlidge 
“ Gentilhomme anglais,’^ 1742-94. Thdse 
eompl, Pams: Champion, 1932. 238 pp 

Lavatid, S. — Marie Leneru, sa vie, son 
journal, son th^ktie Diss. Pams: Malfere, 

1932. 281 pp. 

Le Meur, L. — La vie et Toeuvre de Er. 
Copp^e. Diss. Paris: Eds. Spes, 1932. 
271 pp. 

Michaut, G. — Moliere racont4 par ceux qui 
Font vu. Paris: Stock, 1932. 247 pp. 

Moreau, P. — Le Romantisme. Paris: 
Gigord, 1932. 546 pp. Er. 60. 

Noss, M. T. — La sensibilitd de Boileau. 
Pay is: Gamber, 1932. 277 pp. Er. 25. 

Pernot, Nicolette. — Exercises de pronon- 
ciation fr. k Fusage des 4tudiants anglo- 
saxons. Paris: Durand, 1932. 67 pp. Er. 9. 

Pierre-Quint. — A. Gide, sa vie et son 
oeuvre. Paris: Stock, 1932. 330 pp, Fr. 18. 

Risch, L. — Beitrage zur romanischen Orts- 
namenkunde des Oberlass. Leipzig : Gronau, 
1932. ix + 74 pp. 

Roug^t, M.-T. — George Sand “ Soeialiste.” 
Dijon diss. Lyons: Bose, 1931. 222 pp, 

^ Schneider, P. — Saint-Cyran und Augus- 
tinus im Kulturkreis von Port-Royal. Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1932, 102 pp. 

Stone, H. K. — ^Les Vers de Thibaud de 
Marly, pokme didactique du Xlles. Diss. 
Pans: Droz, 1932. 186 pp. 

Thuillier, R. — ^La vie maladive de Molikre. 
Paris: Jouve, 1932. 208 pp. Er. 12. 

Tilander, Gunnar, — Les manuscrits des 
livres du roy Modus et la reine Ratio. 
Lund: OMsson, 1932. 126 pp. 

Valias, L. — ^Un siecle de musique et de 
theatre k Lyon, 1688-1789. Lyons: Masson, 
1932. vii + 560 pp. 

V6ran, — ^Sur un manuscrit de Mireille.” 
Le GSnie au travail. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1932. 51 pp. (Etudes fr.) 

Willner, K. — Montchrestiens Tragddien 
und die stoische Lebensweisheit. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1932. 222 pp. 


ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — Tragedie scelte. Merope, 
Saul, Bruto pnmo. Introduzione, com- 
mento e appendice a cura di R. Dusi. Milano- 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1929. 274 pp. L. 12. 
(Edizioni Mondadori per le scuole medie.) 

Alighieri, Dante. — ^La vita nuova. Seguita 
da una scelta delle altre opeie minori per 
cura di N. Sapegno. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1931. 262 pp. L. 10. (Classic! italiani 

commentati.) 

Belli, G. G. — Sonetti. Vol. I e II. Prefazione 
e note di G. Vigolo. Roma : A. E. Eormiggini, 
1930-31. 2 vols., xxii -f 273, 313 pp. 

(Classic! del ridere, no. 88-89.) 

Bembo, Pietro. — Gli Asolani e le rime. 
Introduzione e note di C. Dionisotti Casalone, 
Torino: Unione tip, edit, torinese, 1932. 
xxxvi -j- 310 pp. L. 12. (Collezione di 
classic! italiani con note ; seconda serie, 
no. 7.) 

Prose della volgar lingua. Intro- 
duzione e note di C. Dionisotti -Casalone. 
Torino: U. T. E. T., 1931. 1 -f 216 pp. L. 9. 
(Classic! italiani con note. Seconda serie, 
no. 6.) 

Bompiani, V., e Zavattini, C. — ^Almanacco 
letterario 1932. A cura di — . Milano: V. 
Bompiani e C., 1932. 368 pp. L. 10. 

Bondioli, P. — La santa notte. Echi e 
fulgori di Natale. Con 26 tavole fuori testo 
e 25 poesie e canzoni. Milano: Soc. edit. 
^‘Vita e pensiero,’^ 1931. 64 pp. L. 8. 

Carducci, Giosue. — ^Levia Gravia e Inno a 
Satana. Commentati da D. Ferrari. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1931. viii + 272 pp. L. 15. 

Cartella Gelardi, Giuseppe. — ^L’opera di — 
giudicata in Italia e alFestero Pnmo rias- 
sunto critico. Torino: Ediz. “ L’impronta,” 
1930. 64 pp. 

Cavallotti, Felice. — Poesie scelte, a cura e 
con prefazione di M. Vanni. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1931. 86 pp. L. 2. (Biblioteca 
di letteratura, ni. 118-119.) 

Ce fastu? — ^Bollettino mensile della 
Societk filologica friulana G. I. Aseoli. Nu- 
mero speciale pubblicato in occasione del 
II congresso nazionale delle tradizioni popo- 
lari. Udine, 5-8 settembre 1931. Udine: 
Soc. fil. Friulana, 1931. 142 pp. 

Chechi, Titele dei. — Raccolta dialettale 
Primierotta a cura di Trento: Scuola 
tip. arciv. Artigxanelli, 1930. 32 pp. L. 3.' 

Ciasca, R. — ^Bibliografia sarda. Sotto gli 
auspici della r. Universitk degli studi di 
Cagliari. Volume primo. JKomu: Collezione 
meridionale edit., 1931. Ixiii + 526 pp. 
L. 20, (Collezione di studi meridional!, 
no. 15.) 

D’Amato, A. — Cultura regionale; critica 
letteraria; folklore. Saggi. Avellmo: Tip. 
Pergola, 1931. 78 pp. 
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D^Annunzio, Gabriele. — I lomanzi della 
rosa. II piacere. Roma: “ L^Oleandro/’ 
1931. 543 pp. L. 15. 

La penultima ventura. Libro secondo. 

L’urna inesaxista (12 settembre-31 dicembre 
1919), Roma: '' L'Oleandro,” 1931. xi + 
272 pp. L. 15. 

De Sanctis, Francesco. — Saggi critici. 
Volume secondo. A cura di N. Cortese. 
Napoh: A. Morano, 1930. 387 pp. L. 16. 
(Opere complete, no. 9.) 

Devalle, Albertina. — ^La critica letteraria 
nel 700. Giuseppe Baretti, suoi rapporti con 
Voltaire, Johnson e Parini. Con prefazione 
di V. Oian. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1932. 198 
pp. L. 12.50. 

Ercole, F. — Da Bartolo alFAlthusio. Saggi 
sulla storia del pensiero pubblicistico del 
Binaseimento italiano. Fwenze: A. Val- 
lecchi, 1932. 419 pp. L, 20 (Collana 

storica, no 44.) 

Fava, 0. — ^11 fanciullo nella letteratura. 
Firensse: Casa edit. ‘‘Nemi,’’ 1932. 185 pp. 
L. 8. 

Gallippi, A. — Giuseppe Cartella Gelardi. 
Profile critico. Torino : Ediz. “ Lhmpronta,” 
1931. 117 pp. L 8. 

Giraldi Cinzio, Giovan Battista. — ^Egle: 
favola di satiri. Introduzione e note di A. 
Cataldo. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1931. xi 
+ 143 pp. L. 5. (Scrittori italiani e stra- 
nieri: teatro, no. 364.) 

Girelli, E. — ^Un po’ di tutto ed un po’ per 
tutti. Strenna letteraria 1932. Milano: 
‘‘L’ltalica,” 1932. 107 pp. 

Gozzano, XT. — Leggende italiche. Torino: 
G. B Paravia e C., 1932. viii + 213 pp. 
L. 12. (Miti, storie, leggende.) 

Guicciardini, Francesco. — Le pit belle 
pagine, scelte da G. Prezzolini. Milano : 
F.lli Treves, 1931. xxviii + 294 pp. (Le 
pin belle pagine degli scrittori italiani scelte 
da scrittori viventi, no. 54.) 

Hauvette, H.— -Lea Poesies lyriques de 
P4trarque. Paris: MalfSre, 1932. 232 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

La Rosa, G. — ^Dante al popolo. Ravenna-: 
Tip. Strumia e Tazzari, 1931. 71 pp L. 5. 

Leopardi, Giacomo.— I Canti, le Operette 
morali e i Pensieri. Aggiuntovi un saggio 
dello Zibaldone e delTBpistolario, con proe- 
mio e commento di I Sanesi. Con due ri- 
tratti e sette autografi. Firenze : G. C. San- 
soni, 1931. XXXV + 649 pp. L. 30. 

Manetti, D. — ^Aneddoti Carducciani. Roma : 
A.F.Formiggini, 1932. 230 pp. (Aneddotica, 
no. 17.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro. — ^Adelchi. Odi. Inni. 
Con prefazione e commento di A. Rinaldi. 
Per le scuole medie superiori, Milano : Soc. 
edit. “Unitas,^^ 1931. 229 pp. L. 10. 

1 promessi sposi. Storia milanese del 


secolo XVII, scoperta e rifatta.^ Huova 
edizione illustrata con 24 tavole di G. Pre- 
viati. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1932. 574 pp. 

L. 10. 

Merlin Reversi, Carlo [Mino Llarcre]. — 
Giambattista Morgagni prosatore e poeta. 
Faenza: F.lli Lega, 1931. 48 pp. L. 3. 

Metastasio, Pietro. — ^Attilio Regolo. Con 
introduzione e note di A. Scuppa. Modena: 
Society tip. Modenese, 1931. 126 pp. L. 6. 

Temistocle. Con introduzione e note 

di A. Scuppa. Modena: Soc. tip. Modenese, 
1930. 130 pp. L. 6. 

Pagano, A. — Studi di letteratura latina 
medievale. Nicotera: 1st. editor iale Cala- 
brese, 1931. 300 pp. L. 25. 

Palermo Franco, 0. — Giovanni Pascoli. 
Milano: A. Gorlini, 1931. 255 pp. L. 10. 

Quintavalle, F. — Giuseppe Mazzini, 1805- 
1872. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 
126 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M. — ^Antologia della 
letteratura italiana per i corsi superior! 
degli istituti magistral!, a cura di — . To- 
rino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 410 pp. L. 19. 

Sarpi, Fra Paolo. — ^Lettere ai protestanti. 
Prima edizione critica a cura di M. D. Bu- 
snelli. Volume primo e secondo. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1931. 2 vols., 288, 297 pp. 
L. 50. (Scrittori d’ltalia, ni. 136-137.) 

Slataper, Scipio. — ^Lettere. A cura e con 
prefazione di G. Stuparich. Volumi I, II, 
ni. Torino: F.lli Buratti, 1931. 3 vols., 
174, 196, 325 pp. L. 35. (Scrittori con- 
temporanei. ) 

Sorbelli, A. — Inventario dei manoscritti 
della biblioteca comunale delTArchiginnasio 
di Bologna; serie A, volume VI. Firenze: 

I L. S. Olschki, 1931. 4to., 278 pp.^ (In- 

ventari dei manoscritti delle bibliotecbe 
dTtalia, vol. XLVII.) 

Strano, Titina. — La romanzesca vita di 
Margherita di Havarra. La marehesana; 
Tullia d'Aragona; L" Occitanienne ’7 com- 
mento al ** Canzoniere " di Gaspara Stampa. 
Milano: Casa edit. Ceschina, 1932. 265 pp. 
L. 20. 

Tasso, Bernardo. — ^11 Floridante. Intro- 
duzione e note di M. Catalano. Torino: 
Unione tip. edit, Torinese, 1931. X3^ii + 
317 pp. (Classici italiani, seconda serie, no. 
57.) 

Tasso, Torquato.— Aminta. Introduzione 
e commento di E. D^Avanzo. Napoli: Casa 
edit. A. Rondinella, 1931, 159 pp. L. 6. 

(Classici italiani.) 

Tassoni, Alessandro. — ^Le Filippiche. Con 
introduzione a cura di A. Di Marco, con 
aggiunte le altre delTAnonimo sincrono. 
Milano: €. Signorelli, 1928. 91 pp. L. 2. 
(Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 74-75.) 
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Trebbi, 0., e Ungarelli, G. — Costumanze e 
tradizioni del popolo bolognese. Con pagine 
musical! di canti e danze. Bologna: N. 
Zamchelli, 1932. 256 + xx pp. L. 20. 

Vinciguerra, M. — Romanticismo, Discus- 
sioni attuaii. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1931. 
116 pp. L. 8. (Biblioteca di cultura mo* 
derna, no. 212.) 

Weidlicb, C. — mondo degli scrittori. 
Palermo: Casa edit. Domino, 1931. 235 pp. 
L. 6. 

SPANISH 

Alarcon, P. A. de. — El escdndalo. 32a ed. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 395 pp. 5 ptas. 

Amiinategui Solar, D. — Jos4 Toribio Me- 
dina. Santiago: Prensas de la Universidad 
de Ciiile, 1932. 48 pp. 

Artigas, M. — Una colecciOn de cartas de 
Gallardo. Madrid: Tip. de Arcbivos, 1932 
245 pp. 

Baroja, P. — La familia de Errotaebo. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 304 pp. 

Benavente, J. — Los malbecbores del bien. 
Ed. by I. A. Leonard and R. K. Spaulding. 
Few Yorh: Macmillan, 1933. xxvii -j- 126 pp. 

Cansinos Assens, R. — Critica spagnola della 
poesia italiana. Milano: Terra di Puglia, 
1932. 19 pp. 2 Is. 

Cascales Munoz, J. — El aut4ntico Espron- 
ceda pornogrdfico y el apOcrifo en general. 
Toledo: Imp. del Col. de Hu^rfanos, 1932. 
122 pp. 5 ptas. 

Castro, A. — ^Erasmo en tiempo de Cer- 
vantes. Madrid: Hernando, 1931. (De la 
R. E. E. XVIII, pp. 329-389.) 

Cervantes. — ^Don Quijote de la Mancba. 
Abridged and edited by J. Cano. Few Yorh: 
Macmillan, 1932. xiii + 317 pp. $1,60. 

Cieza de Leon, P. — ^La crdnica del Perd. 
2a ed. ifadWd: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 340 pp. 

5 ptas. (Viajes Cldsicos ) 

Diego, G. — ^Antologla de la poesia espanola. 
1915-1931. Madrid: Ed. Signo, 1932. 469 
pp. 15 ptas. 

Donoso Cortes, J, — Obras escogidas. Vol. 
11. Ed, por J. M. Ortl y Lara. Madrid: 
C. 1. A. P., 1932. 445 pp. 10 ptas. 

Entrambasaguas, J. — ^Una guerra liter aria 
del Siglo de Oro. Lope de Vega y los precep- 
tistas aristot^licos. Madrid: V. Sudrez, 
1932. 50 ptas. 

Fernandez de Moratln, L. — La comedia 
nueva y el si de las ninas. Madrid: Raz6n 
y Ee, 1932. 142 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

Gimenez Soler, A. — Don Juan Manuel. 
Biografla y estudio crltico. Zaragoza: P. 
Martinez, 1932. vii + 731 pp, 25 ptas. 

Gongora y Argote. — Introduction, tra- 
duction et notes par L, P. Tbomaa. Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre [1932], 167 pp. 

(Les Cent Cbefs d^oeuvre dangers.) 


Gracian, B. — ^Pdginas escogidas. Seleccidn 
y notas de Luys Santa Marina. Barcelona: 
Ed. Lms Miracle, 1932. 300 pp. 7 ptas. 

Gutierrez Alfaro, A. — ^Nuestro idioma en 
la Argentina. Jerez de la Frontera: M. 
Martin, 1932. 

Kelly, J. E. — ^Pedro de Alvarado, Conquis- 
tador. Princeton: The Princeton University 
Press, 1932. vih + 279 pp. 

Leomarte. — Sumas de Historia Troyana. 
Ed., pr61., notas y voc. por A. Rey. Ifa- 
drid: S. Aguirre, 1932. 449 pp. 25 ptas. 

(R. E. E., Anejo XV.) 

Leon, Fr. Luis de. — Obras podticas. Ed. y 
notas del P. J. Llobera. Vol 1. Poeslaa 
originales. Cuenca: Imp. Moderna, 1932. 
xlvii -j- 460 pp. 10 ptas. 

Mera, J. L. — Cumandd. Ed. by P. Flores. 
Few Yorh: Heath, 1932. xi + 258 pp. 

Molina, Tirso de. — Obras. Vol. I, El 
vergonzoso en palacio. El burlador de 
Sevilla. Ed. renovada, con prdlogo y notas 
de A. Castro. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1932. 300 pp. 6 ptas. (CLlsicos Caste- 

llanos.) 

Otero, J. 1. y Toro, R. A.— Cataiogo de los 
nombres vulgares y cientlficos de algunas 
plantas puertorriquenas. San Juan, P. R.: 
Negociado de materiales, 1931. 248 pp. 

Oteyza, L. de. — L6pez de Ayala o el figurOn 
politico literario. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1932. 212 pp. 6 ptas. 

Parra, T. de la. — Las memorias de Mamfi. 
Blpca. Ed. by C. Garcia Prada and C. M. 
Wilson. Few Yorh: Macmillan, 1932. vii 
+ 256 pp. $1 25. 

Porras, A. — Tdeario de Donoso Cort6s. 
Madrid: Ed. Jas6n, [1932]. 432 pp. 7 ptas. 

Santillana, Marques de. — Cantares y 
decires. Ed. y notas de V. Garcia de Diego. 
Madrid: La Lectura, 1932, 244 pp. 6 ptas. 

Silvestre, L. S. de.— TrS.nsito. Ed. by E. 
W. Roberts. New Yorh: Heath, 1932. ix 
+ 263 pp. 

Tamayo y Ruhio, J. — Teorla y tdcnica de 
la literatura. 2a ed. Madrid: Institute 
Cervantes, 1932. 284 pp, 10 ptas. 

^ The Anatomy of Don Quixote. — ^A Sympo- 
sium. Ed. by M. J. Benardete and A. Flores. 
Ithaca: The Dragon Press, [1932]. xiv + 
120 pp. $1.50. (Introduction, by M. J, 
Benardete. The Genesis, by Men^ndez Pidal. 
The Style, by H. Hatzfeld. Hamlet and Don 
Quixote, by Turgeniev.) 

The Spanish Omnibus. — Being a collection 
of stories^ representing the work of the lead- 
ing Spanish writers of to-day. Intr. by H. 
Barbusse. London: Byre and Spottiswoode, 
[1932?]. xxvi + 386 pp. 

Van Dam, C. E. — Spaansch Handwoorden- 
boeck. Den Eaag: Q. B. Van Goor Zonen, 
1932. 1186 pp. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF 
THE EARLY FRIENDS 
by Luella M. Wright 

During 1650-1725 the Friends made a 
most important contribution to English 
literature in a great many different kinds 
of literary work of the most sincere 
nature. Their work should be better 
known. 

The editors of Tbe Cambridge History 
of English Literature have devoted an 
entire chapter to Quaker writings during 
the Restoration. And Louis Cazamian 
has declared that ” literary history can- 
not neglect ” the early Quaker records 
and that ” numerous writings in which 
these men defend themselves, tell their 
story, and spread their faith, are of the 
utmost importance to the historian of 
ideas and sentiment.” 

323 pages, price $3.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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I Dialogues Curieux Entre L’ Auteur 5 
I et un Sauvage de Bon Sens Qui a ^ 
I Voyage et Memoires de L’Ame- ^ 
\ rique Septentrionale ^ 

j With an introduction by Gilbert | 
^ Chinard, Professor of French and ^ 
I Comparative Literature in The Johns | 
I Hopkins University. ^ 
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* 271 pages with 7 plates ^ $4.00 3 
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Modern Philology 

a quarterly 

The valuable contributions to scholarship that have been published 
in this journal devoted to research in medieval and modern literature 
have made it a leader in its field both in America and abroad. 

Beginning with the May, 1933, issue Modern Philology will pub- 
lish annually a bibliographical review of recent publications relating 
to English literature during the Victorian period. Its scope will be 
wider than that of any existing bibliography of the same period. It 
is being prepared by a committee appointed by the Victorian 
Literature Group of the Modern Language Association. William D. 
Templeman, University of Illinois, is the chairman. 

Read Modern Philology regularly, either in your library or a 
personal copy. 

$5.00 a year single copy, $L25 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER 

A Variorum 'Edition 

Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, and 
Frederick Morgan Padelford 

The present edition aims to furnish an accurate text of Spenser s poetry 
and prose and to make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the 
significant scholarship and literary criticism which have contributed to 
the better understanding and appreciation of this major poet. The critical 
study of Spenser began early in the eighteenth century and has continued 
without interruption to our own day. . . . The number of scholars devot- 
ing themselves primarily to the study of Spenser has steadily increased for 
the last quarter of a century, and fresh studies appear with every volume 
of the learned journals. Since this activity gives promise of continuing 
indefinitely, the present edition cannot hope to be final, but the editors 
believe that it is none the less justified, and that a large body of students 
and of cultivated readers will welcome an edition that makes readily 
accessible the fruits of over two centuries of scholarship. . . . 

The general plan is followed of including the briefer expository ma- 
terial in the commentary, and of reproducing or summarizing the longer 
studies in appendices. ... To meet the needs of those readers who have 
not a knowledge of Greek, passages from Greek are given in translation. 
The text of this edition follows in the main the edition of 1596, departing 
from it only where there is a very strong presumption of error. All 
important editions have been examined and their variants noted in the 
textual appendices. [From the Preface.] 

Book I of the Vaerie Queene, prepared under the special editorship of 
Professor Padelford, is now ready. Book II, edited by the late Professor 
Greenlaw, and Book III, edited by Professor Padelford, will follow within 
a year. 

Each volume will contain about five hundred pages and will be printed 
in a form worthy of its subject. Subscriptions to the Faerie Queene, to be 
completed in six volumes (price, $6.00 net the volume), will now be 
accepted by the publishers, and Book I will be distributed at once to 
subscribers. The volumes, not to be sold separately, will be billed as issued. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS • BALTIMORE 
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THE COST OE BOOKS IN CHAHCEFS TIME 

We know of books in tbe late fourteenth century that they were 
scarce and difficult to obtain, and that they were lodged chiefly in 
the libraries of monasteries and universities. There is an appalling 
lack of information about the reading tastes of the period, and 
what information exists on the cost of books has not been collected.^ 
This note aims to summarize the data on the cost of books in Chau- 
cer^s time and to consider several Chaucer passages in the light of 
the results obtained. 

Late in the fourteenth century, parchment could be bought for 
3 d. per quire (a quire was four sheets folded together to make 
eight leaves).® The price had dropped slowly through the preced- 
ing half century. In 1355 two quires of paper were sold at 5 d. 
each.® In 1379 one quire, four leaves of parchment brought 7 d., 
and in 1399 one dozen parchment were sold at York for 3 s., or 
3d. per quire.^ Vellum brought 4s. ^d. per quire in 1397, 
although another quotation for the same year lists six dozen in 
staurum at 34 s., which is nearly 6 d. per quire. The book maker, 
then, paid 3 to 6 d. per quire for Ms paper, or, in our money, one 
to two dollars.® 

best collection is in Ernest A. Savage, Old English Libraries, 
Appendix A, 243-257. TMs will hereafter be referred to as Bav, 

® Numerous references to this price in M. E. James, Descriptive Catalogue 
of the MBS, in the Library of Peterhouse, pp. 128, 133, 169, 226, 105. Also 
in Bav., 249. 

® J. E. T. Kogers, History of Agriculture and Prices, u, 573-76. 

^lUd, 

® TMs figure is arrived at by setting tbe ratio of tbe value of fourteenth 
century money to twentieth century money at 1:20, This is the multiple 
chosen by Arthur E. Leach in Oxford Historical Society, xxxii, Collectanea 
m, 218. J. M. Manly sets the multiple at thirty {Canterbury Tales, 1928, 
pp. 60-67). 
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The standard price for writing a book was 16 d. per quire (about 
$5 now).® In earlier times and for finer work the scribe might 
expect as much as 25 d.^ Sometimes the scribe was kept with the 
servants. In 1324, The countess keeps a scriptor at Clare House 
for 16 weeks engaged in writing a book called Vitae patrum, & 
pays him 8 s.^^ ® That is at the rate of 6 d. in cash, board and lodg- 
ing, per week. As the age of manuscript writing drew near its 
end, the lot of the scribe grew harder. In 1469 William Ebesham 
wrote humbly to Sir J ohn Easton, begging payment of a small bill, 
long overdue, and asking alms in adversity.® Among the books he 
had written was Hoccleve^s de Regimine Principurw for which his 
charge was only 1 d. per leaf, and which, he said, is right wele 
worth.'’^ But Ebesham^s bargain prices were well after Chaucer^s 
time, and it is safe to conclude that 16 d. per quire was a low aver- 
age charge of the scribe in the late years of the fourteenth century. 

The cost of illumination varied widely. Many books, of course, 
were not illuminated at all. Five books mentioned in the Peter- 
house manuscripts were illuminated at an average cost of 10 d.^® 
Two graduals were illuminated in 1393 for 2 1.^^ A legend of 
thirty-four quires was illuminated and bound for 30 s. But these 
prices were nothing beside the 22 1. 0 s. 3 d. charged for illumina- 
tion of the large letters in Abbot Litlington^s Missal in 1384.^^ 
This tremendous sum ($1,800 today) was five-sixths of the cost of 
the book. Yet in 1445 the yearly wages of an illuminator at 
Oxford were but 4 M. 10 s. ($220).^® 

Binding cost from a shilling to a pound, and, in the ease of 

® Cambridge Antiquarian Society, IST. S., m, 398. Quoted, p. 255. 
!Pive references to writing at this rate in James, op. cit., note 2, pp. 128, 
133, 169, 226, 234, and in 8av., pp. 249, 255. 

Surtees Society, vn, xxvi-xxvii n. Quoted, War ton, Eistory of English 
Poetry, m, 145. 

®Bogers, op. cit., n, 612. Tbe accounts of John Morys, warden of Win- 
chester, show considerable expenditure for the diet of scribes, Warton, ni, 
145, 

®The whole bill is printed in the Past on Letters (ed. Gairdner). It is 
referred to in Bav., pp. 207-08, 

James, op. cit. 

Surtees Society, xxxv, 130. 

J, A. Robinson and M. R, James, The MSB. of Westminster Ahhey. 
Quoted Sav., 254-56. 

"^^Munimenta Academica (ed. Anstay), p. 551. Quoted Sav., 256. 
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bindings set with gold and jewels, it was probably much higher. 
One deerskin was sold in 1395 for 3 s. 2 d., but six brought only 
13 s. 4 d. in 1399. Calfskins brought 4 d. each in the winter of 
1412-13, redskins, 6 d. each^ and sheepskins 3 d. each.^^ The fiye 
books mentioned in the Peterborough mss. were bound for 2 s. 
each. In 1392 seven books were bound for 4 A white psalter 
was bound in 1394 for 3 s., and Eobert Bukebinder was paid 10 s. 
in 1399 for binding a large gradual for York Cathedral.^® That 
expensive missal for Abbot Litlington was bound at a cost of 21 s.^’’ 

That is the price list which confronted an author who, in the 
late thirteen hundreds, wished to publish one of his works. Sup- 
pose that his manuscript covered thirty quires. His paper would 
cost 7 s. 6 d. He would have to pay the scribe 40 s. A modest 
illumination would cost 1 1., and a very respectable binding could 
be had for 10 s. The total is 77 s. 6 d., $310 in our money, and 
the edition would include no presentation copies for the author, no 
review copies for the journals; it would be a trade edition of one 
copy. 

Is the price absurd? Fortunately we have contemporary records 
to check against it. This is the bill for Abbot Litlington^s missal : 


For writing the book during two years . 41. 

Musical notation 3 s. 4 d. 

Illumination of the large letters 22 1. Os. 3d. 

Binding 21 s. 

Paper (estimated) 12 s. 6 d. 


Total 27 1. 17 s. 15 d, 

($ 2200 ) 


In 1397 the Warden of Winchester had a legend written. The cost 


was as follows : 

Parchment 51 s. 

Writing 72 s. 

Illumination and binding 30 s. 

Total 71.13 s. ($610) 


Ba'D,, 257. Surtees Society, vn. Warton, m, 145. 
^Oxford Historical Society, xxvn, Boase, XLVin. 
Surteea .Society, xxxv, pp. 130-32, 
note 12. 

Supra,, note 12. 

Supra,, note 8, 
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Processionals could be made for 10 s. each ($40) ; few books could 
be made more cheaply. Presentation copies cost much more. There 
is record of a bill for 63 s. 6 d. ($250) for writing, illuminating, 
and other expenses of a primer, given to the Lady Queen of 
Castile/^ The Lady Queen of Castile was the noble Constance, 
second wife of John of Gaunt. Is it too much to suppose that 
Chaucer might have handled that very book? 

There is another document which shows the high cost of book 
making in Chaucer^s time. This account is dated 1414: ^^For 
mending one old mass book almost worn out; for parchment and 
new writing in divers parts and for the binding and new clasps, 

and a skin to cover the book 11 s. 2 d.^^ 

Why would the librarian of Wells pay $45 for repairing an old 
mass book if he did not know that writing a new one would cost 
many times as much. 

Such documents as the catalogue of the New College Library 
give us a good idea of how fourteenth century librarians valued 
their books. One of the Bibles was marked 53 s. 4d. ($215). A 
versified Bible was worth only 5 s. ($20), while a single book of 
the Bible glossed might be worth as much as 23 s. ($92). Abbot 
LitlingWs Missal was valued at 341. 14 s. 7 d. ($2800). Bre- 
viaries might be had from 10 s. to 10 1.^^ Psalters brought from 
3 s. to 26 s. 8 d. (glossed). A book of Alcuin^s Lectura was priced 
at 10 s. Gregory's Homilies were worth 13 s. 4 d. A book called 
Augustine of the city of God was marked 53 s. 4 d.; Augustine^s 
Sermons were 26 s. 8 d., his work on the True Life, 12 d. Notyng- 
ham on the Gospels brought 61. 13 s. 4d. ($535) and the letters 
of Sidonius only 12 d. ($4). 

The faculty of philosophy offered Albert, on vegeUUes and 

^"Cambridge Antiquarian Society (N*. S.), irr, p. 401. Quoted, Bm., 
p. 249. 

Archaeologia^ nvn, 208-9; Bav,, 250. 

Oxford Historical Society, xxm, Collectanea III, pp. 213-44. The 
marked values were the sums which every one taking one of the books on 
loan shall, if he lose it, be bound to pay to the chest, and with the sum 
so received another book shall be provided of like binding and shape, as 
soon as possible” {im,, p. 218). But the best books were not lent; 
therefore, the prices are, in general, rather high valuations* of second best 
books. 

Camden Society, Burp Witts, l; Sav., p. 244; Surtees Society, xly, 
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plants for 53 s. 4 d.^, on meteors, for 26 s. 8 d. Cicero^s Rhetoric 
wa^ valued at 5 s. and Boethius^ Arithmetic at 4 s. A text af pM- 
losophy might be lost for 16 s. and a text of metaphysics for 10. 
Aristotle^s de Anima was valued at only 6 d. ($2). 

A text of the Decretals, according to the faculty of canon law, 
was worth 100 s., although a similar text for poor students was 
marked 10 s. The faculty of civil law marked a small volume of 
the Institutes at 40 s., and a tattered copy of the same at % s. 

The average valuation of the books in the New College catalogue 
is between 10 s. and 15 s. ($40 and $60). In general, sale prices 
were lower. Three books sold in open market in 1395 brought, 
respectively, 3 s. 4 d., 6 s. 8 d., and 6 Eleven quires of 

Bacon^s Mathematics brought 5 s. 6 d. in 1357.^® On the other 
hand, the Problems of Aristotle for Exeter College sold for 
4L, a volume of Boethius brought 3 1. 6 s. 8 d., and in 1400 John 
de Meun^s Roman de la Rose was sold before the palace gate at 
Paris for the impressive sum of 33 1. 6 s. 6 d. ($2650).^® 

Fourteenth-century pawn prices confirm these valuations. Two 
Bibles which had been pawned in Langeton and Chichester chests 
were redeemed for 3 1. each. A silver cup in Galdeford chest was 
redeemed for 1 1. 9 s. A missal pledged in Burnel chest was bought 
back for 8 s. 4 d. And in 1374 one paid to our Barber for a 
Bible which was pledged to him in the time of John Dagenet, 
2 1. 13 s. 4 d.'" 

These valuations may be summarized under three heads. In the 
first place, books were relatively much more costly in the four- 
teenth century than they are in the twentieth. Scarcely any book 
could be bought for less than 1 s. ($4) ; few good books could be 
purchased for less than 10 s. ($40). A standard work on theology, 
natural science or law cost 2 or 31. ($150 to $250). A beautiful 
book might cost upwards of 30 1. ($2400). It cost $250 to give a 
primer to the Lady Queen of Castile and our barber accepted a 
Bible as security for $215, Exeter College paid 3 s. 4 d., the cost 
of a very insignificant book, ^^for straw and for covering the 
library in 1375, and when the college built a new library, eight 

Surtees Society, xlv, Oj p. 249. 

Rogers, op. cit., vid. pp. 569, 573, 574. 

**Wartoii, op, cit., i, 187. 

Supra, note 15, 
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years later, the bnildiiig cost less than 58 L, inclnding drink of 
the smiths and cheese for labourers/^ A very few books would 
haye been worth more than the building. 

In the second place, there was a variation in the value of books 
which is quite without a parallel in our time. Within five years of 
each other, books might be sold at such divergent prices as 3 s. 4 d. 
and 33 1. 6 s. 6 d. In 1314, two books of romance might bring only 
3 d., but in 1400 a romance might be sold before the palace gate in 
Pans for 331. This is in the tremendous ratio of 1:5000, the 
ratio of a dime novel to a $500 volume. Machine production has 
made our prices more uniform. 

In the third place, fourteenth-century books occupied a position 
in the social and economic systems far different from that they hold 
today. In the fourteenth century a book was a treasure, capable 
of being pawned, often as valuable as a country estate. A man 
who had a book in 1390 was more distinguished than a man who 
owns an automobile today. There were fewer books in all England 
in 1390 than there are in many single libraries today. Because 
there were so few books, they were used differently. They were 
read more carefully and their content was passed on by word of 
mouth. A vast majority of the volumes were lodged in the libraries 
of monasteries and of the poor but growing universities, and to 
these centres men flocked to hear the words of wisdom fall from 
the lips of the doctors who had access to a few volumes of Aristotle ! 

Chaucer told us that he had sixty books. That represents a for- 
tune of at least $5,000 in our money. Chaucer^s library was as 
valuable as the average collection of 5,000 volumes today, and, con- 
sidering the scarcity of books, as large as the very largest private 
collection today. Eive thousand dollars was a great deal of money 
for Geoffrey Chaucer, keeper of the king’s customs, to spend for 
books. At the height of his affluence he could command an annual 
income of about that much, but he was a public man and there 
were heavy demands upon his funds. How many government 
employees today have libraries equal in value to their largest year’s 
salaries ? The facts point to one of two possibilities : either Chau- 
cer spent an unprecedented part of his budget for books, or else he 
secured a substantial portion of his library by gift or loan from 
such good friends as John of Gaunt. 

Then there was the clerk of Oxenford, that inveterate lover of 
books — 
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For hym was levere have at Ms beddes heed 
Twenty bookes clad in blak or reed 
Of Aristotle and bis pbilosopbie 
Than robes riche, or fithele, or sautrie. 

Philosophical books were not especially inexpensive. The average 
of the Aristotle volumes listed in our catalogues is about 2 L At 
that rate twenty volumes would be worth about $3^200. The clerk 
was a poor man — hadde he but litel gold in cof re.^^ His annual 
income was probably not more than $50. Yet he hoped for $3,000 
worth of books. Nor were his economics so far at fault: twenty 
books might be worth more than several robes riche and a whole 
orchestra of fithele, or sautrie.-^^ 

There was also the Wife of Bath who rent a leaf from her hus- 
band^s book because she did not like the stories he read from it. 
It was his favorite book, 

At whiche book he lough alwey ful feste. 

This was one of the large omnibus volumes so popular in that time. 
It contained Valerie and Theofraste,^^ Jerome, TertuUian, Crisip- 
pus, Trotula, the love letters of Heloise, the parables of Solomon, 
Chaucer^s own favorite Ovid, 

And alle thise were bounden in o volume. 

This was no cheap volume* It is inconceivable that it cost less 
than IL; it may easily have cost 101. When the Wife of Bath 
seized the book she was probably handling a $500 treasure. Was 
it surprising that the meek clerk, her husband, rose up like a lion ? 
The good wife won a complete victory at last. Although she lost, 
like Edison, the use of one ear, she saw a $500 book, perhaps the 
only book her husband owned, consigned to the flames, and the 
property was returned to her name. The Wife of Bath could well 
afford to be able to say : 

After that day, we badden never debaat. 


Unimrsit^ of Iowa 


WiLBUB Lang Scheamm 
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HAEEY BAILEY^S COEPUS MADEIAN^^ 

No other member of the Canterbury group swears so often or 
so grotesquely as does the Jolly Host of Tabard Inn. To what 
estent this inclination is due to his environment, to the attitude 
of his age toward swearing or to his own tendency toward display 
and bombast, it is difficult to say. At any rate, Chaucer has 
individualized his Host by his oaths and imprecations. 

No more striking illustration of this appears than Harry Bailey^s 

by that precious corpus Madrian.^^ ^ This name has long puzzled 
scholars for no St. Madrian is known. Professor Manly suggests 
St. Materne and St. Mathurin as possibilities, but seems dissatis- 
fied with each conjecture.^ There was a St. Madian, an early 
Breton saint, a St. Madron, a sixth-century Cornish saint, and a 
St. Madryn, a sixth-century English abbess, granddaughter of Vor- 
tigern,^ whose names bear a closer resemblance to Madrian than 
either Materne or Mathurin. But no one of the five was a prominent 
saint, and each occupies but an obscure place in the early legend- 
aries. As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that the Hosf s 
Madrian is no saint at all. 

Let us consider first some of the Host's characteristic expres- 
sions. Alert, eager to make his presence felt, Harry Bailey, even 
though he realized his inferiori-ty to many in this group, chimed in 
whenever he could with what seemed to him pertinent. Eor 
instance, 

Wei kan Senec and many a philosplire 
Biwaillen tyme moore than gold in cofre.* 

But Salomon seith every thyng hath tyme; 

For Goddes sake, as beth of bettre cheere! ® 

He not only tried to keep np his reputation as toastmaster by 
putting his scant knowledge to timely use, but he even played the 
part of critical listener to what he admitted he did not always 
understand. 

^Headlink to the Monhes Tale, 1. 3082 (Manly, Cant. Tales., p. 439). 

‘im., p. 635. ’ I 

’‘Biographical Dictionary of Samis (V. G. Holweek Ed.), Herder, Lon- 
don, 1924, pp. 636, 637. 

* Headlink to tke Mannes Tale of Lawe, 11. 25, 26. 

'Prologue to the Olerhes Tale, 11. 6, 7. 
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This Monk he clappeth lowde, 

He spak how Fortune “ covered with a clowde . 

I noot nevere what.® 

Yet he was conscious, too, of his importance among the pilgrims. 

And wel I woot the substance is in me, 

If any thyng shal wel reported be.'^ 

It would seem that the Host was better informed on the contem- 
porary jargon and latest oaths of his day than on scholarly sub- 
jects. When the Parson rebukes him for his profanity, he answers : 

I smelle a loller in the wind.® 

Whether or not loller actually refers to a Lollard, it was a 
popular expression in the fourteenth century for one who pre- 
tended great piety, combined with a tendency to more or less 
heretical views.® The aptness of the HosPs remark is obvious. 
Such expressions, too, as by nayles and by blood,^^ and for 
goddes digne passioun,”^^ illustrate the imiqueness of his oaths. 
Once he even attempted one in Latin, by corpus dominus/^ 

As for the Madrian, Harry Bailey as proprietor of a well-known 
inn must have come in contact with some of the foreigners who 
found their way to London or its environs. Doubtless he would 
pick up a smattering of the languages represented by his guests. 
At least it is not too much to suppose that in a day when the cult 
of the Virgin Mary had so recently passed, and when swearing 
was so universal, the name of Mary must have been heard in 
various tongues in this public gathering place. We know that 
unusual expressions invoking her as God^s Holy Mother were 
common ones in the Middle Ages.^® Perhaps at some time or 
another, Harry Bailey had heard an Italian visitor address the 
Holy Mother in his own tongue as ^“^Madre.^^ It is not at aE 
unlikely that since there was an Italian quarter in London near 

^Prologue to the "Nonnes Preestes Tale, 11. 3971-3973. 

11. 3993-3994. 

^Prologue to the SMpmannes Tale, 1. 1173 (Skeat Ed.}. 

Bndlink to the Phisidens Tale, 1. 288. 

Prologue to the Bhipmannes Tale, 1. 1175 (Skeat Ed.). 

Headlink to tbe Prioresses Tale, 1. 1625. 

^®A. E. H. Swaen, “Figures of Imprecation/’ Bnglische Btudien, xxiv, 
(1897-1898), 204-208. 
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the Tower/^ and since to the east of Billingsgate there was a mar- 
ket and a dock where the Genoese galleys brought merchandise and 
news from Italy/^ Italians found their way to the Tabard Inn. 
If so, here perhaps was a new-fangled word for the Host which we 
may surmise he took great delight in adding to his store of unusual 
expressions. Might not this "^precious corpus Hadrian,'^ then, be 
his own stylish way of saying ^^by the precious body of the 
Holy Mother ? His case ending is a bit anglicized, possibly, but 
eyen this is in his characteristic vein. If this conjecture is cor- 
rect, it reveals Chaucer^s skill in characterization far more than 
an oath invoking a minor British saint could ever do. It is inter- 
esting also to speculate upon the inquiries of Chaucer^s audience 
at this new and strange oath from a character whose genial humor 
and blustering officiousness must have amused them not a little. 

Doeothy Macbeide Noeeis 

University of Iowa 


THE GEETE EMETEEUS THE KING OF INDE 

In my Notes on Chaucer many years ago I remarked of 
Emetreus: ^^This name is derived from Demetrius the son of 
Euthydemus, a Greco-Bactrian prince. . . . He appears to have 
ruled over a large part of India . . . and was known as ^ King of 
the Indians.^ 

Lately I have discovered that this conjecture was long ago antici- 
pated by Major-General A. Cunningham, in an article entitled 
Coins of Alexander's Successors in the Hast, In The Numismatic 
Chroniohj vol. ix, New Series (1869), pp. 140-153, he gives the 
fullest account of this Demetrius that I know of, an essay that cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of every student of the sources of the 
Knighfs Tale, I wiE quote the following : 

« The romantic career of Demetrius, who shared with Menander 
the glory of having extended the Grecian empire in the Bast, would 
seem to have attracted the eager notice of his countrymen in the 
West. His royal bearing as a youth had won the regard of Anti- 
ochus, and his exploits as a man had pushed the Greek dominion in 


^*Besant, Medieval London, t, 209. 


John Manly, op, mi,, p. 57. 
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the East beyond the conquests of Alexander. To him was due the 
glory of having carried the Greek arms across the mountains of 
Imans on the north, and beyond the months of the Indus on the 
south. His dominions embraced the fairest and the richest por- 
tion of the ancient Persian empire ; and the vanity of his country- 
men was flattered by hearing that the gods of Greece were wor- 
shipped on the Indian Caueusus, and that distant nations beyond 
the Sogdians and Indians had yielded to the happy influence of 
Hellenic genius. The exploits of Demetrius were no doubt related 
in the Parthian history of ApoILodorus of Artamita. But of this 
work we have only a single passage preserved by Strabo. ... It 
seems probable, however, that the story of Demetrius must have 
been preserved in some other ancient work down to a very late 
period, as Chaucer gives a description of 

‘The great Emetrius, the King of Ind/ 

in the ^ Enighfs Talef . . . The part of the poem which I sup- 
pose to refer to the son of Euthydemus is the description of the 
king^s personal appearance. . . . The fair complexion, as well as 
the Greek name of the king of India, shows that the poet intends 
to describe a European, and not a native of the East.^ His youth 
and royal bearing tally exactly with the account of Polybius; and 
his aquiline nose is seen on all the coins of the King of Bactria. 
This curious and interesting coincidence is so close and precise 
that it can scarcely be accidental; and I feel a strong inclination 
to identify the great Emetrius of Chaucer with the son of Buthyde- 
mus of Bactria.'’^ ^ 

This conclusion, by the way, is accepted by The Cambridge Eis- 
tory of India, The name Emetreus or Demetrius does not occur in 
Boccaccio^s Teseide^ where Peleo takes its place, as I pointed out in 
my Notes.^ 

Hbitet Baeeett Hin-celey 

New Maven^ Oonn, 


^ I doubt whether this was Chaucer’s iutentiou. He simply didn’t know 
anything about Hindu names or complexions. 

® Op. oit., pp. 150-152. 

* May I inform the public that my Notes on Chaucer is now the property 
of the Yale University Library, Hew Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. Every 
year I am incommoded by orders which should be addressed to the present 
proprietor. 
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JOHNSON’S UNDERSTANDING OF CHAUCER’S 
METRICS 

Johnson’s low opinion of Chancer has long been notorious. The 
tale of Chauntecleer struck him as being hardly worth revival, 
the Knight’s story was a flagrant violation of decorum,^ and the 
Sous of Fame was unquestionably inferior to Pope’s moderniza- 
tion of it.^ Gower, rather than Chaucer, he called the father of 
our poetry; the utmost praise he would allow was that Chaucer 
seemed “happy and judicious” in the “mixture of different 
numbers Yet it appears that he was deeply interested in the 
old poet, for he had listed among his projected publications : 

Cliaucer, a new edition of Mm, from manuscripts and old editions, with, 
various readings, conjectures, remarks on his language, and the changes it 
had undergone from the earliest times to his age, and from his to the 
present. With notes explanatory of customs, <fec. and references to Boccace 
and other authors from whom he has borrowed, with an account of the 
liberties he has taken in telling the stories, his life, and an exact etymo- 
logical glossary.* 

The edition, of course, never appeared, but this interest in 
Chaucer^s language leads us to inquire whether Johnson had dis- 
covered for himself the pronunciation of fourteenth-century 
English, the value of the final e and the melody of Chaucer^s 
verse. 

In the forepart of the Dictionary, tracing the history of the 
language, Johnson quoted several passages from the Chaucerian 
poems and thus enjoyed an opportunity to show his knowledge of 
the poet^s text and his verse. In the poetical selections several 
final e ^^s are marked with an accent when they occur within the 
verse, but not when they occur at the end.® Other peculiarities of 
the text, such as the infinitive ending in — ^in^^ and the past 

^ Lives, ed. G. B. Hill, i, 454. 

^lUd., m, 225-26. 

History of the Language,"’ prefixed to the Dictionary. 

* Hawkins" Life of Johnson (Dublin, 1787), 74. 

® These inconsistencies were pointed out to me by Professor E. D. 
Havens, who observed that they were probably derived from a seventeenth- 
or early eighteenth-century text. To this observation I am indebted for 
the idea of the problem here considered. 
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participle in — ^id suggest Urry, and a comparison of the first 
edition of the Dictionary and the 1721 edition of Drry^s Chaucer 
reveals that Johnson followed Drry in every detail, except that he 
spelt with a smaller letter several nouns and pronouns capitalized by 
Urry, changed huxomnesse to huxomenesse in one instance, changed 
hir to her in one instance, dropped TJrr/s italics, dropped the final 

e ” of leste in one instance, and placed a comma at the end of 
one line where it obviously belonged (all of which are changes that 
might have been made by the printer or by one of Johnson^s 
assistants). IJrry’s edition, according to Tyrwhitt, was ^^by far 
the worst that was ever published but Johnson was apparently 
satisfied with it. Probably he had never been interested enough to 
look into the manuscripts or into any other editions. The fact is 
that, as his introductory remarks and his statement of the pro- 
jected edition show, he was interested in Chaucer for his vocabulary 
rather than for his art of poetry, so that even a poor text of the 
poems served his purpose. 

Although TyrwhitPs edition appeared several years before his 
death, Johnson made no revision of text in his selections.® To be 
sure, he had no great liking for the work of revision, and it is 
improbable that he would have considered the illustrations of his 
history of the language important enough to revise anyhow. But 
the depreciatory remarks concerning the poet which occur in the 
Lives (1778-81) indicate surely that he never advanced beyond the 
crude understanding of Chaucer that was offered in a very faulty 
early eighteenth-century edition. 

Edwaku Niles Hookek 

The Johns SopMns University 


® In tlie 1785 edition of the Dictionary herhin appears as herhen in one 
instance, but other words in “ — in ” are left as they were. The final “ e 
is dropped from two words; we, ther, and wer are each printed incorrectly 
once, as he, their, and wee; the pronoun thy is omitted from a line; and 
a few marks of punctuation are left out. These changes are all appar- 
ently due not to revision hut to haste and carelessness in the compositor. 
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VOLTAIEE^S MAHOMET AS A SOUECE OF LESSING'S 
NATHAN DEB WEISE AND EMILIA GALOTTI 

That Voltaire's Le famtisme ou Mahomet le prophete was very 
probably one of the sources of Lessing's Nathan der Weise has been 
rather briefly indicated by varions critics.^ There are certain gen- 
eral parallels that are apparent. Both authors embody in dramatic 
form an enlightened treatise against bigotry and intolerance; in 
both plays the setting is oriental, the plot is based on a religions 
war, and the action takes place during a truce. Furthermore, it 
has been observed that, like Palmire and Seide in Voltaire's play, 
Eecha and the Templar, the lovers in Nathan, eventually learn they 
are brother and sister.^ There are, in addition, other analogies 
which, as far as I know, have not yet been noted. 

Eighteen years before the immediate action of Lessing's play, 
Nathan's wife and children suffered violent death as victims of 
religious fanaticism and persecution. At a period almost equally 
prior to the action in Voltaire's drama — fifteen years — Zopire was 
informed that the same cruel fate had befallen his whole family — 
wife, children, and brother.^ And though these anterior elements 
of the plot, one of them anj actual happening and the other one 
actual in part and believed to be actual as a whole, ^ have a very 
dissimilar bearing on the action in the dramas and on the character 
of the two fathers, the catastrophes in themselves are practically 
identical, and in each ease their import is highly significant. 

Cf., in particular, Erich Schmidt, Lessing, 4th ed., ii, 329 and Wilhelm 
Dilthey, Das Erlehnis und die DioMung, 5th ed., p. 129. 

®Th6 relationship of the lovers in Vol takers drama is known to both 
Mahomet and Hercide and is revealed by the former to Omar and to the 
audience as early as the fourth scene of the second act. In Nathan the 
relationship is not established and announced until the denouement. In 
Voltaire’s Zaire, IT^restan and Zaire likewise prove to be brother and 
sister. The plot of Les G-ubhres on la tolerance reverses the situation; 
Arzemon and Arzame, who believe they are the children of the elder 
Arzemon, later discover they are not of the same parentage. 

® Cf. Nathan, act IV, scene 7, and Mahomet, act I, scene 1. 

* As a matter of fact, Zopire’s son and daughter, their identity unknown 
to their father, are still living, yet they are, nevertheless, irrevocably lost 
to him until a few minutes before his death, and up to this time his feel- 
ing and action, no less than Nathan’s, are governed by the impression that 
his children have been killed. 
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Lessing^s Patriarcli has many traits in common with Voltaire^s 
Prophet. Both are ruthless fanatics, both are political schemers 
and opportunists/ both are worldly and sensual. These traits are, 
to be sure, very general — ^Lessing might well have taken them all 
from the historical figure on whom he modelled his character — 
but they at least could form the plausible basis for the borrowing 
of a much more specific aspect which coincides in both plays. Por 
the proposal that the Patriarch makes to the Templar through the 
Klosterlruder is the same that Mahomet makes to Seide — ^namely, 
the murder of a protector and benefactor,® and in each case the 
same argument is presented as a means of persuasion: religious 
zeal in its righteousness condones all. With regard to the injunc- 
tion he is giving Seide, Mahomet fanatically proclaims that the 
instruction of God as manifest through one of His representatives 
is neither to be examined nor questioned by mere human reason ; 

Enfant d’un dieu qui parle k votre coeur, 

^Jcoutez par ma voix sa volontd suprtoe: 

II faut venger son culte, il faut venger Dieu mtoe. 


® The following words of the Klosterlruder with regard to the Patriarch 
apply no less pertinently to Mahomet: 

leh hab’ mich oft gewundert, 

Wie doch ein Heiliger, der sonst so ganz 

Im Himmel lebt, zugleich so unterrichtet 

Von Dingen dieser Welt zu seyn herab 

Sich lassen kann. (Act I, scene 5) 

® The life of the Templar, a captive, has actually been spared by Saladin. 
Zopire undertakes to save the life of S4ide, a hostage, by offering his own 
home as a refuge: 

Souffre que ma maison soit ton asile unique. 


Viens, le sang va couler^ je veux sauver le tien. 

(Act III, scene 7) 

The two proposals, it should be noted, are received in a very different 
spirit. The Templar staunchly refuses; S4ide at first zealously acquiesces 
although the mission is painful to him, then wishes to abjure his vow, 
but finally is persuaded to commit the crime. Incidentally, the passage 
in which the dying Zopire magnanimously forgives his assassin was based 
on a scene of Dillo’s London Merchant which Lessing singled out and 
commended in his early correspondence with Mendelssohn. Cf, letter of 
Dec. 18, 1756. 
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T4in4raire, 

On devient sacrilege alors qu’on d41ib^re. 

lioin de moi les mortels assez andacieux 

Pour juger par eux-mSmes, et pour voir par leurs yeux! 

Quiconque ose penser n’est pas ne pour me croire. 

Ob4ir en silence est votre seule gloire. (Act III, scene 6) 

Apropos of a hypothetical -word of “ counsel ” -which he may ex- 
press, the Patriarch makes a similar announcement to the 
Templar : 

Zum Beyspiel: wenn ein Gott 
Durch einen seiner Engel, — ^ist zu sagen, 

Purch einen Diener seines Worts, — ein Mittel 
Bekannt zu macben wiirdiget, das Wobl 
Per ganzen Cbristenheit, das Heil der Kirche, 

Auf irgend eine ganz besondre Weise 
Zu fordern, zu befestigen: wer darf 
Sicb da noch unterstehn, die Willkuhr dess, 

Per die Vernunft erschaffen, nacb Vernunft 
Zu untersucben? (Act IV, scene 2) 

A minor parallel may finally be pointed ont. As Zopire tries 
to convince Palmire that she should not go back to Mahomet, who 
has for her, as she confesses, temi lien de pere,^^ and to his camp, 
which Zopire considers unfit for her, she replies : 

La patrie est aux lieux oil PUme est encL.ain4e. ( Act. I, scene 2 ) 

Likewise, when Daja attempts to persuade Eecha that the latter 
should welcome the prospects of leaving Nathan, her foster-father, 
and returning to the people who are worthy of her and for whom 
she has been born Eecha answers : 

Und wie weiss 

Man denn, fur welcben Erdkloss man geboren, 

Wenn mans fur den niclit ist, auf welchem man 
Geboren? (Act III, scene 1) 


Although Mahomet has hot been cited as a source of Emilia 
GaloUij it seems to me that Lessing^s indebtedness in the latter 
play is no less probable than in the case of Nathan, and that it may 
be considered even greater. 

Voltaire^s drama combines a political-religious plot and a love 
plot. The latter may be briefly outlined as follows. Mahomet, the 
tyrant, is fascinated by Palmire, a slave, and desperately wishes to 
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possess her/ Palmire, however, is in love with Seide ; the attach- 
ment IS mutual; and the two lovers are to be married. In order 
that the path may be cleared for the fulfilment of the tyranf s de- 
sire, his confidant ® surreptitiously murders the successful suitor,® 
and the girl is brought to Mahomet. Seemingly in his power, she 
thwarts his designs by stabbing herself and, dying, evokes Divine 
justice which transcends the tyranny of this world : 

Je me flatte, en mourant, qu’un Dieu plus equitable 

E4serve un avenir pour les coeurs innocents. 

Tu dois r4gner ; le monde est fait pour les tyrans.^® 

The analogies between this plot and the action of Emilia GaloUi 
are obvious. It is no less obvious, it is true, that most of the fac- 
tors that Lessing^s drama has in common with Voltaire’s derived 
directly from the Virginia legend, which was Lessing’s primary 
source. But there remains, none the less, one very important 
aspect which coincides both in Mahomet and Emilia GaloUi and 
which is found neither in the various forms of the Virginia story 
which Lessing apparently used nor in any of the other sources 
that have been attributed to Emilia — ^that is, the secret killing of 
the husband-to-be in order to give free reign to the passion and 
schemes of the tyrant. This is one of the essential elements in 
Lessing’s play — ^in fact, a major portion of the plot hinges on it — 
and for this element Lessing may well have been indebted to Vol- 
taire’s drama. 

^ In the first acts Palmire considers Mabomet her master and guardian. 
It is not until late in the play that she recognizes his true nature. 

® Mahomet himself orders the murder of S^ide. In SJmilia GfalotU, 
Hettore simply gives Marinelli “freye Hand” to prevent the marriage 
of Appiani. 

® Although Mahomet knows that S4ide and Palmire are brother and 
sister, he cannot enlighten them as to this relationship without revealing 
that Zopire, his sworn enemy, is their father, and this revelation would 
ruin his own plans. Hence, he must continue to regard S4ide as a favored 
rival and must dispose of him as such. 

The same contrast of worldly injustice and a future reckoning is made 
by Odoardo in Ms last speech: "Hier liegt er, der blutige Zeuge meines 
Verbrechens! Ich gehe und liefere mieh selbst in das Gefangniss. Ich 
gehe, und erwarte Sie, als Eichter. — Hnd dann dort — erwarte ich Sie vor 
dem Eichter unser allerl ” 

These sources have been analyzed in considerable detail by Erich 
Schmidt, op, cit., n, 4ff. 

2 
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We may go further and permit ourselves a plausible conjecture. 
While officially reviewing the plays of the Hamburg National- 
theater, Lessing, after a lapse of ten years, again turned to his 
dramatic project of an Em%lia Galotti tragedy and at that time 
completed a stage version of the play. Now, Mahomet was pro- 
duced by the Hamburg troupe Nov. 23, 1767, was repeated Dec. 4, 
and two additional performances were presented in June and 
July of the following year.^'^ It is more than likely that Less- 
ing saw at least one of these productions, and it is not improbable 
that the actual witnessing of Voltaire^s drama was the immediate 
cause of the revival, after years of neglect, of Lessing^s interest in 
his own incompleted play. 

Feed 0. Nolte 

Earvard University 


PLAUBBET AND HENEY MONNIEE: A STUDY OF 
THE BOURGEOIS 

One of Flaubert^s most remarkable works is the Dictionnaire des 
idees regues^ discovered among the documents and notes concern- 
ing Bouvard et Pecuchet It is what might be called a pocket 
manual of human stupidity, a classification of the opinions and 
Judgments which formed the intellectual stock in trade of the 
bourgeois during the middle years of the nineteenth century. Such 
a record has considerable historical interest, if Flaubert^s analysis 
of the hetise humaine of his time is not colored by his hatred of it. 
I have tried to estimate how accurate his observations are, and 
whether the Dictionnaire should be considered caricature or realism. 

Among the romantics who hated the bourgeois, who studied with 
fascinated horror his mind, manners, and morals, who sought to 
avenge themselves on him by painting his portrait for the amuse- 
ment of his contemporaries, there seems to be no one more closely 
akin to Flaubert than Henry Monnier, creator of that immortal 
bourgeois, Joseph Prudhomme. Typical even to his clothes of the 
self-righteous, narrow-minded middle class, Prudhomme might 
well represent all that Flaubert despised, and the truisms and 
cliches with which his sayings abound are the idies regues of the 


Of. Lessings BamtUche Bohriften, ed. Lachmann-Munekner, xv, 54-56. 
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years when Flaubert was collecting the notes which he organized 
later into the Dictionnaire?- 

As biographer par excellence oi the bourgeois^ and undisputed 
authority on his character and habits^ Monnier offers furthermore 
a unique means of checking Flaubert^s realism. With the Diction- 
naire as a starting pointy it is possible to compare Flauberf s cata- 
logue of idees regues with those set forth by Monnier, not only in 
the Memoires de Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme^ but also in some 
of his less well-known works, such as Les Bourgeois de Paris, ^ 
Scenes de la vie bureaucratique,^ and Le Bourgeois,^ the last being 
one of the physiologies so popular in the 1830^s. It is interesting 
to note that Flaubert was so strongly attracted to that curious 
genre that as a mere boy he imitated it in the Legon d'histoire 
naturelle, which may perhaps be considered a precursor of the 
Dictionnaire, 

Such a study reveals numerous resemblances, not only in 
thought, but often even in phraseology. There is, for instance, the 
famous dictum concerning Napoleon^s divorce. The Dictionnaire 
gives: ^^Divoece. Si FTapoleon n^avait pas divorc6, il serait encore 
sur le tr6ne,^^® an opinion which Joseph Prudhomme has already 
expressed: ^^Depuis le jour ou hTapoleon commit Firr^parable faute 
de divorcer avec Josephine, je previs la chute de FEmpire.^^ 

^ Flaubert wrote to Louis Bouilbet about tbe Dictionnaire in 1850, Cor- 
^espondanoe n, 237. For other early allusions to it, cf. Corr, n, 256; in, 
66, 106, 139, 175, 295, 337. All my references are to the Conard edition 
of the Oeuvres completes. Cf. also Maxime DuCamp, Souvenirs litt4raireSj 
Paris, 1892, i, 169: "A ce moment Gustave songeait k deux oeuvres qu’il 
voulait faire . , , L’une ... a fini par se cristaliser dans Salammhd j; Pautre 
^tait le Dictionnaire des idees regues, qui eOt le groupement m^thodique 
des lieux communs, des phrases toutes faites, des prudhommismes dont il 
riait et s’irritait ^ la fois; le personnage de Homais dans Madame Bovary ^ 
le roman Bouvard et Picuchet, sont une rdminiscence lointaine de ce projet 
de la vingtitoe annee.” 

® Paris, 1857, 2 vols. 

» Paris, 1854. 

*In Scenes populwires, Paris, 1864, pp. 375 ff. 

® In Les Physiologies parisiennes, Bibliotheque pour rire^ Paris, [18411. 

® The text of the Dictionnaire des idies regues is published in the volume 
of the Oeuvres completes which contains Bouvard et PScuchet, pp. 415'*444. 
As Flaubert’s classification is roughly alphabetical, I shall not give more 
detailed references. 

Op. cit,, I, 272. 
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The bourgeois' idea of the life of an emigre is summed up in the 
Dictionnaire : Emigees. Gagnaient lenr vie a donner des legons 
de gnitare et a faire la salade/^ an idea that Elanbert might have 
derived from Prndhomme^s Memoires: Val5re est en exil, Dorante 
donne des legons de mennet aux Ensses, Damis enseigne aux Anglais 
Fart d^assaisonner la salade. , . . Triste vie, d^ailleurs, que celle 
de Femigre/^® Pmdhomme^s flowery phrase: luxe, ce vers 

rongeur des empires, n^avait point encore envahi la societe,” ^ 
appears tersely in the Dictionnaire : ^^Ltjxe. Perd les etats/^ 
ElanberPs own experiences while traveling in Italy with his family 
seem to have contributed to his observation concerning that country : 
^^Italib. Donne bien des deceptions, n^est pas si belle qn^on dit.^^ 
Prndhomme proves that to be true when, like all good bourgeois, 
he takes his wife to Italy on their honeymoon : 

Mon ami, me dit-elle, Tltalie est sans doute un fort beau pays, mais ne 
trouvez-vous pas que nous en avons assez? La cuisine au fromage nuit 
d^cidement k ma sant4j ce soleil perpetuel me fait mal aux yeux.^° 

It is on this same trip that Madame Prudhomme^s fidelity is first 
put to the test: 

H y avait un piano dans la salle, le commis voyageur se mit k chanter 
des romances en regardant ma femme. II me sembla qu’elle lui rendait k 
la derob^e regard pour regard, L’affreuse jalousie me mordit au coeur.^^ 

There is a situation which the jealous husband should have fore- 
seen. Sajs the JDictionimire: ^^Eomakces. Le chanteur de — ^plalt 
aux dames/^ 

Further comparison brings to light many more idees regues 
which both Flaubert and Monnier considered characteristic of their 
common enemy, and which combine to form the portrait of the 
bourgeois. According to both observers, he has certain fixed 
opinions concerning literature and the other arts. He is much 
more anxious to be able to say that he knows an author or actor 
personally than to read his books or see him play, but his effort 
to win the great man’s friendship is inspired either by self-interest, 
the hope of an invitation to dinner or of free seats at the theatre, 
or by envy, which finds satisfaction in revealing spitefully the most 
intimate habits of his so-called friend. All actresses are a menace 

Op. cit., n, 27. 

Op. cit., n, 81. 


Op. cit., I, 238. 
Op. cit. 1, 279. 
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to the bourgeois’ sons; all artists are farceurs?^ But the genuine 
critic inspires tremendous respect, being in a position of authority 
and therefore to be looked up to. For the bourgeois’ fundamental 
conviction is that all society is based on respect for authority, 
whether it be the ministers who govern or the garde municipale, 
representative of law and order. 

Flaubert^s bourgeois shares various other opinions with Prud- 
homme. He agrees with the writing-master that good penmanship 
is the first essential of success.^® They are both fond of dogs, whose 
loyalty is a lesson to mankind. They are both afraid of draughts. 
They both disagree violently with the newspapers, which neverthe- 
less they read faithfully.^^ In their conversation, politics and 
religion are banned, and the one topic of neverfailing interest is 
the weather, which is always frightful. And they both feel that 
there is something immoral in being out after midnight. 

The Legon d’histoire naturelle, which I have mentioned as a 
possible forerunner of the Dictionnaire, presents such close parallels 
with Monnier, especially with the Seems de la vie bureaucratique, 
that it merits a moments attention. It is an analysis of the nature 
and habits of the Clerk, beginning with his costume : 

Pour rhiver e’est uu pantalon bleu avee une 4nonne redingote qui le 
preserve du froid. La redingote est Telement du Commis comme Feau 
est celui des poissons.^® 

Monnier^s clerks dress in the same way: ^^(Chef de bureau) Grande 
redingote grise, cravate blanche, gilet noir . . . (Expeditionnaire) 
Eedingote t5te-de-negre, col noir, gilet de couleur, pantalon bleu. 

. . And like the Gommis, they all bring their lunch in their 

Cf. Die#.: ^‘Abtistes. Tons farceurs . . Joseph Prudhomme i, 162; 
(Eeception of a new pupil in tbe studio); ^‘3e Rapin, s’approcbant du 
nouveau. 'Paites pas attention, c^est tons des farceurs.^” 

Cf. Diet, : " Ecbitube. Une belle 4criture m^ne k tout.’^ Le Bourgeois, 
p. 315: *'Le Bourgeois, assez ordinairement, poss^de une belle main, grUce 
k monsieur son pfere, qui, d^s sa plus tendre enfanee, lui a constamment 
corn6 aux oreilles qu’avec une belle main on arrivait ^ tout.” 

^*Cf. Diet,: JouENAUX. Ne pouvoir s^en passer. — ^Mais tonner centre.” 
Le Bourgeois, p. 317: “lit tons les journaxix, ce qui ne Temp^cbe pas de 
vouer au journalisme une baine implacable, sans trop savoir pourquoi.” 

In (Euvres de jeunesse mSdites, i, 199-200. First published in Le 
Oolilri, Mar. 30, 1837. 

Bchnes de la vie hureaucratique, pp. 377, 386. 
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pockets. They are cold-blooded creatures. In the office they spend 
their time putting wood into the stove, and their favorite seat is 
before its glowing heat. They have certain turns of speech that 
are characteristic of their species. According to Flaubert, when 
the Clerk is angry at having lost a game of dominos : Alors il 
rentre chez lui, casse deux assiettes, ffiappelle plus sa femme mon 
epott^e/^ Monnier^s observation confirms Flaubert^s ; 

— ^C’etait till diner sans e4remonie; mon epouse n’y 4tait m^me pas. 

— Votre femme, s’il vous plait, il n’y a que les ouvriers qui se servent 
do ce terme d'4pouse pour designer leurs femmes. 

— Depuis bientdt quarante-huit ans que je suis au monde, je n’ai jamais 
dit autrement, et je ne m’en suis pas mal trouv4.^® 

The personage of Homais, in Madame Bovary, is generally 
accepted as Flauberfs supreme incarnation of the bourgeois. His 
famous discourse on religion is too well-known for me to cite it, 
but here are Joseph Prudhomme^s ideas on the same subject: 

Certes je ne suis point Fennemi du culte catholique, j^ai toujours pens4 et 
je pense encore qu’une religion est indispensable aux masses; mais Fbomme 
4Glair4 trouve un aliment sufiisant dans la sublime pbilosophie de Socrate, 
de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, de Platon et de monsieur de Voltaire. C’est en 
face de la nature que j’aime ^ adresser mes voeux au souverain Architecte 
de Punivers.^® 

The remarkable similarity of thought in that passage, as well 
as in many others, leads to the question whether Flaubert used 
Monnier as a source for material concerning the bourgeois. The 
Correspondance might offer an answer to that question. So far as 
I have been able to discover^ however, it contains only two letters 
in which Monnier is named. The first is interesting because it 
indicates that the two men probably knew each other personally: 

Th6o ne donne pas de ses nouvelles, la Presidents est ton jours 
charmante, et tons les dimanches chez elle, je rivalise de stupidity 
avec Henri Monnier.^^^® The second letter was addressed to 

Op. cit., p. 203. 

Op. cit., pp. 424-5, 

J oseph Prudhomme I, 195. Cf . Madame Bovary, p. 106. PlauberPs 
conception of Homais might have been influenced by the earlier portraits 
of Prudhomme, whose character Monnier sketched in 1830, in the Bchnes 
populates, and repeatedly during the years that followed. Cf. la Famille 
improvis^e, 1831; le Courrier de la malle, 1832; Oramdeur et dScadmoe de 
Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme, 1853; Bourgeois de Paris, 1854, etc. 

^®To Baudelaire, 1860, Oorr., iv, 366. 
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Maupassant in 1876: Comment peut-on donner dans des mots 
Tides de sens comme celui-la: " Naturalisme ' ? Pouiquoi a-t-on 
deiaisse ce bon Cbampfleury avec le ‘'Eealisme/ meme ineptie? 
Henry Monnier n^est pas plus vrai que Eacine/^^^ 

It is known also that Monnier wrote to Flaubert in the winter 
of 1857, asking his permission to produce a dramatization of 
Madame Bovary which he had prepared, and in which he wished 
to play the part of Homais. Flaubert refused his consent to the 
production. Perhaps the memory of that incident caused the slight 
acerbity that seems to tinge the allusions to Monnier in the letters 
which I have quoted.®^ 

So far as concerns the literary relationship between the two, the 
Correspondance gives clear evidence that Flaubert was intimately 
acquainted with M. Prudhomme. Hot only did he scatter in his 
letters frequent prudhommismes such as this: ^^Etes-vous con- 
damnee a Villenauxe a perpetuite? ^ Paris n^est-il pas assez a 
plaindre, belle dame ? ^ comme dirait M. Prudhomme but he 
also used the name of Prudhomme to represent the typical bour- 
geois: Etudiez-vous Prudhomme par ces temps-ci? II est gigan- 
tesque. II admire le Rliin de Musset et demande si Musset a fait 
autre chose.^^ It is interesting to note that Prudhomme appears 
most frequently in the letters after 1870, so that he must have 
been present in FlauberPs mind during the years when he was 
working on Bouvard et Pecuchet and the Dictionnaire, There is 
even one epistle which begins : Je mets la main a la plume pour 
vous 6crire,^^ and continues in the most florid prudhommesque style, 
ending with the signature : Prud^homme. H. B. — Un parafe im- 
possible,^^ an allusion to the famous flourish with which the writing- 
master was wont to sign his name.^® Flaubert was evidently amus- 
ing himself by playing a rdle for which his fitness had once been 
suggested. After the publication of the second Education senti- 
menialSj a provincial newspaper, perhaps more appropriately than 

Oorr, YU, 377. 

*^Cf. Madame Bovary, Notes, p. 524; Dumesnil, La Publioation de 
Madame Bovary, Paris, 1928. 

»» Corn VI, 288. 

cit,, p. 138. For other mentions of Prudhomme, cf. letters to 
George Sand: May, 1870, Gorr. vi, 117; Feh., 1872, op. cit, p. 353; March, 
1873, Oorr. vii, 11. 

Corr, VI, 417-19. 
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anyone suspected, called Flaubert a second Prudbomme, as though 
recognizing in him the successor to Henry Monnier, with the same 
gift of observing and recording everyday human nature.^® 

It is impossible to prove by this study, of course, that Flaubert 
imitated Monnier or took from his writings material for the 
Dictionnaire, If he did, it was because he found that his own 
experience proved the essential truth of Monnier^s observations. 
Such borrowing would then be a high tribute from an artist of 
FlauberPs integrity. If, on the other hand, Flaubert collected his 
idees regues independently of Monnier, the resemblances which I 
have pointed out lead to a commentary on the value of the Diction- 
naire, In La Jeunesse de Flaubert^ M. Maynial has said that the 
Dictionnaire nous renseigne avec precision sur les opinions 
moyennes de la bourgeoisie frangaise entre 1850 et 1870.^^ What 
the comparison with Monnier shows is the extraordinary accuracy 
with which Flaubert recorded those opinions. 

Edith Melchek 

Wellesley College 


THE INFLUENCE OF FLAUBEET^S TEAVELS IN THE 
OEIENT ON THE LAST EDITION OF 8T. ANTOINE 

Despite the fact that Bouilliet and Du Camp said of the first 
Tentation de saint Antoine, ‘^‘^Nous pensons quhl faut jeter cela 
au feu et n^en jamais reparler,^^ ^ the Tentation occupied too im- 
portant a place in FlauberPs mind for him to forget it entirely. 
Keyed up to the glory of the scenes of which he had written, 
Flaubert visited the East in 1849, and that sojourn made such a 
lasting and vivid impression upon him that the final version of 
the Tentation is transformed by the colorful realism of its setting. 

St. Anthony^s hut, mentioned in the first version as la cabane 
de saint Antoine,'’^ ^ is no longer an imaginary impression in the 
187’2 version. It now appears made of mud and reeds.^ Flaubert, 

Cf. Corn, VI, 98, 99, 

Paris, 1913, pp. 290 ff. 

Camp, Maxime, Souvenirs Utt^raires, Paris, Hachette, 1892; I, 315. 

*Plaiibert, Gustave, Tentation de saint Antoine* Appendice-Versions de 
1849 et de 1856. Paris, Conard, 1924; 205. 

® Cf, ibid,, 1, 
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aboard the cange, had written to his mother describing a village 
dont les maisons sont construites de roseanx et de terre.” ^ In 
the last version of Saint Antoine^ the Nile seemed to form a lake 
at the foot of the cliff. As Flaubert followed the Nile for many 
days, it had presented itself in many aspects to the young traveler. 
More than once Flaubert noted its similarity to a lake. Le Nil, 
souvent, a Fair d^un lac, on est emprisonne par des coudes, on ne 
salt pas de quel cote on va, et comment on pourra sortir.”® To 
Bouilhet he wrote of the immensity of the desert stretching out 
from the banks of the Nile, which itself was so tremendous that 
on ne salt pas de quel cote est le courant, et souvent on se croit 
enferme dans un grand lac.'’^ ® Again, noting the palms black as 
ink and the red sky, Flaubert added: ^^Le Nil a Fair d^un lac 
deader en fusion.” ^ 

The opening passage of Saint Antoine now describes the beauty 
of an Egyptian sunset. These words conclude the passage: ^^Et 
dans Fespace flotte une poudre d^or tellement menue qu^elle se con- 
fond avec la vibration de la lumiere.” ® Flaubert had seen such a 
golden light on the Nile: ^^C^4tait une incandescence qui tenait 
tout ce c6te-li du ciel et le trempait d^une lumiere d^or,”® while 
on another occasion, he wrote : La lumiere liquids parait pen4trer 
la surface des choses et entrer dedans.”^® Just as Flaubert had 
seen the sails which seemed to transform the boats on the Nile into 
birds,^^ St. Anthony, in the 1872 version, gazed enviously at the 
boats on the Nile, their sails giving the appearance of wings.^^ At 
a little temple at Athor, a green-eyed tarantula held FlauberFs 
attention,^® while the travel-notes dealing with the night at Karnac 
contain this item : Glaquement de bee des tarentules.” In the 
final version of the Tentation he writes, La nuit est calme ; des 

4 Flaubert, Gustave, CE'iwres completes, Correspondanee,’’ Paris, Couard, 
1913; n, 376. 

“Ibid., ‘'liTotes de voyage,” ix, 148. 

® Correspondancej n, 382. 

iXj 153, 

^Tentation, 2. 

® Notes, IX, 73. 

IX, 109, 

Cl ibid,, IX, 109 ; Correspondance, n, 341, 365. 

Of. Tentation, 5. 

Cl Notes, rx, 210. 

Bid., IX, 223. 
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etoiles nombreuses palpitent, on n^entend qne le claquement des 
tarentnles/" After visiting the Orient, Flaubert introduced an- 
other, detail into Saint Antoine, that of the tinkling of little bells 
on mules in the mountain.^® Although Flaubert and Du Camp 
rode horses through the mountainous country of Palestine, several 
of their servants rode mules equipped with little bells. During the 
night, at Tyr, Flaubert heard the mules in the courtyard : Bruit 
des sonnettes des mulcts/^ At their departure from Zafeth, their 
host warned them of the dangers of travel in the mountains. 

Bref, nous partons apres toutes les recommendations possibles aux 
moucres, qui out 6te les sonnettes et grelots de leurs mulets.-^^ 
During his travels, Flaubert interested himself greatly in 
Oriental dances, which consequently receive special mention in the 
Notes de voyage. The dances of Euchiouk-Hanem, Bambeh, and 
Azizah, in particular, are described.^® In the 1872 version of 
Saint Antoine, the Queen of Sheba now adds her skill as a dancer 
to her numerous attractions.^^ She also draws St. Anthony^s atten- 
tion to her eyes, ^^de grands yeux noirs, plus sombres que les 
cavernes mystiques. Regarde-les, mes yeux ! Flaubert had 
observed with interest the deep fascinating eyes of the Oriental 
women. In a wedding procession at Cairo, the bride was escorted 
^^de 2 femmes a yeux magnifiques, celle surtout qui etait k sa 
gauche.'^^ Another woman at Cairo had large, black eyes,^^ while 
those of Euchiouk-Hanem were noirs et demesures.^’ Else- 
where he wrote, Petite femme, a nez gros, yeux noirs, enfonc6s, 
vifs, feroces et sensuels,^^ while he mentioned the large eyes of 
another woman despite her unattractive appearance.^® 

One passage of the Notes de voyage appears to have furnished 
material for two spots in the final version of the Tentation. On 
the way to Eosetta, he saw the sun set over the sands. While 
describing the clouds, Flaubert added in parentheses: ^‘^II y eut 
un moment ou le ciel etait une plaque de vermeil et le sable avait 
Fair d^encre.^^ Near the beginning of the Tentation de saint 


Tentation^ 8. 

^«Cf. md„ 14. 

JSfotes, IX, 277, 
lUd,, IX, 332. 

Cl ihid,, IX, 156-169, 165-166, 203, 
Cl Tentation, 31, 

^^lUd,, 36. 


Notes, IX, 121. 
Cl ihid,, IX, 106 
2* Ihid,, IX, 155. 
^UUd., IX, 158. 

Cl iUd,, IX, 173. 
^’^lUd., IX, 98. 
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Antoine^ Flanbert observed briefly: del est rouge, la terre 

compl^tement noire/' The travel-notes continue with mention 
of the pastel colors appearing in the sky. Then, nos deux ombres 
a cheval marchant parallelement sont gigantesques, elles vont de- 
vant nous regulierement comme nons. On dirait denz grands 
obdisques qni marchent de compagnie/' Towards the end of 
the Tentation, the same picture appears: 

A mesure que le soleil s’abaissait, les deux ombres de nos corps s’allon- 
geaient comme deux ob41isques grandissant toujours et qui auraient marcli4 
devant nous.®° 

Geeteude Jaspee 

Hunter College 


" CONSACEEE AU EEPOS " 

Salut, 6 belle nuit, 4tincelante et sombre, 

Consacr4e au repos. 0 silence de Fombre, 

Qui n’entends que la voix de mes vers, et les cris etc. 

The above lines were printed for the first time, under the head- 
ing " F Astronomie ", in Gabriel de Chenier's 1874 edition of 
Andre Chenier's (Euvres poetiques (T. ii, p. 135). They are 
printed in the same way, under the same heading, in E. Guillard's 
1899 edition (T. i, p. 216). In all other editions consulted, they 
are given as part of the poem L'Amerique." Becq de Pouquieres, 
in PoisieSj 1881 (p. 345), and in Poesies cJioisies^ 1889 (p. 73) ; 
A. Bellessort, in CEuvres poetiques^ 1924 (T. ii, p. 97); and B, 
Cremieux, in Poesies^ 1928 (p. 290), give the same reading. But 
the words Consacree au repos " are omitted in P. Dimoff's 1910 
edition of the (Euvres complies (T. II, p. 105), in P. Eoz's 1913 
edition of Textes choisis, and in H. Clouard's 1927 edition of the 
(Euvres (T. I, p. 198). In none of these editions is there any note 
on this line. 

Chenier's manuscript at the Bibliotheque Rationale (n. a. 6849, 
foL 134, TO) shows the following. At the beginning of the second 
line, well in line with ^"0 silence de Fombre," are the words: 

Qui n'ent," (It would be possible to read the last word as 

eus " ; there is no cross on the final letter) . These three words are 


28 Tentationt 5. 


Hates, IX, 98, 


^^Tentation, 179. 
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smudged, and the ink is paler than on the rest of the page. Ap- 
parently Chenier started to write, for the second line, what is 
really the third : Qni n^entends etc. Eecognizing his error, he 
tried to obliterate, with his finger, the few syllables that he had 
Just written. Slightly above them is: ^^Consacree an repos,^^ 
apparently written hastily. There is no accent on Consacree, 
(There are twenty-two other missing accents, three of them acute, 
on this folio). The handwriting resembles Chenier^s, though there 
are some slight differences. 

Did Andre Chenier write Consacree au repos ? M. Dimoff, in 
a letter, says flatly: ^^Cet hemistiche est d^une autre ecriture que 
celle d^A. Chenier.’’^ If such is the case, it seems strange that 
Gabriel de Chenier, even granting his lack of critical faculty, should 
have failed to recognize the forgery and should have printed the 
words without comment. B. de Fouquieres, who never saw the 
manuscript of the poem but who had far keener critical taste than 
G. de Chenier, accepted them as genuine, as do most other editors. 

Apart from the question of the handwriting, there are two 
objections to believing that A. Chenier wrote these words. In the 
first place, they are very commonplace and prosaic. This unfortu- 
nately sometimes happens even with great poets. In the second 
place, they do not fit at aE with the rest of the passage. The night 
described by the poet is by no means devoted to repose his 
soul soars through the universe. 

M. Dimoff^s hypothesis is that the offending words were written 
by Latouche, the poet-editor who prepared the 1819 edition of 
Chenier^s poems, and who afterwards returned a part of the manu- 
script to the Chenier family. M. Dimoff calls attention to other 
changes made by Latouche, e. g. in Eylas, In the preface of 1819, 
Latouche forecasts Findifference qufil [Chenier] doit attendre de 
la critique he refers to the poems as fruits imparfaits^\ Pos- 
sibly he honestly believed that some improvements of his own would 
render these fruits less imperfect, more acceptable to critics. 

The probability is that A. Chenier did not write the prosaic 

Consacree au repos, but a definite solution of this problem 
naturally depends on the question of the handwriting. In view of 
French critics^ silence, it seemed worth while to present the facts. 

Geouge N. Kmm'NQ 

€feorge Washmgton Umhersity 
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THE ADDITION TO DOHHHS GATALOGUS LIBEOBUM 

The copy of Donne^s Gatalogus Libromm Aulicomm incom- 
parabilium et non vendibilium which exists in a manuscript com- 
monplace book in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(shelf-mark MS. B. 14. 22), has at the end the following, which is 
not contained in the printed version {Poems, 1650) : 

Baldus in laudem Calvitij; 

Agrippa de vanitate Scientarum ; 

et Encomium Asini per eundem.^ 

The Gatalogus consists of a list of imaginary books, got up for 
satirical purposes. The manuscript version, as Mrs. Simpson points 
out in her careful edition, seems to represent Bonnets own revisions 
and omissions. Mrs. Simpson further suggests that the three titles 
which I have quoted above were intended by him to supplant some 
of the omitted items, but she is puzzled by the fact that Agrippa 
de vanitate Scientiarum is not a fictitious title. As a matter of 
fact the other two refer to actual compositions also. Chapter cii ^ 
of Cornelius Agrippa^s De ^certitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum 
is in praise of the ass. Baldus'’ is Hucbald, a monk of St. 
Amand, who was born about 840, and who wrote a Latin poem, 
B clog a de calvis.^ 

Therefore the notes at the end of Bonnets catalogue appear to 
be, not projected insertions, but the beginning of a list of enco- 
miums and paradoxes, or treatments of xmworthy subjects. Such 
lists are of common occurrence in the Eenaissance. Erasmus gives 
one in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to The Praise of 
Folly. A short list occurs in Castiglione^s OourtierA Harington 
defended his Metamorphosis of Ajax by citing mock encomiums 
and other works on ignoble matters, and he was in turn included 
in the list which Taylor gave in his Praise of Mempseed. Harvey 
has a list in Pierces Supererogation,^ and Hash has a long cata- 

^ The Courtier’s Library, or Gatalogus Idhrorum Aulioorum , . , , ed. 
Evelyn Mary Simpson, ISTonesueli Press, 1930, p. 38. 

2 In James Sandford's Englisli translation, 1569. 

® See Max Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischeu lAteratur des MitteP 
alters, l, Miinclien, 1911, pp. 588*91. 

^ Hoby’s translation, '' Everyman’s Library,” p. 105. 

® Works, ed. Grossart, n, 244. 
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logue of such items in Lenten Stuffe, Professor McKerrow^s notes 
on Nash^s list refer to many others. 

The only remarkable thing about the three items appended to 
Donne^s Gatalogus (for it is easy to see how such material might 
have become associated with it) is the inclusion of Hucbald on 
baldness. A reference to Synesius^s Praise of Baldness would not 
be extraordinary, for it was well known.® But Hucbald^s poem was 
a matter of less common knowledge. It was not the common 
property of the makers of such lists, and while it is a short piece, 
and very possibly published at an early date, the first printed 
version which I find recorded is in Caspar Dornau’s Amphi- 
theatrum Sapientiae Socraticae joco-seriae . . . (Hannover, 1619, 
I, 290). 

It is to be noted that the common use of such lists was for a 
prefatory defence of a similar work. Did Donne start this with 
some such purpose in mind? At least, if we accept, with Mrs. 
Simpson, the addition in the Trinity MS. as Donne^s, we know 
some of the paradoxical material which he had uppermost in his 
mind; and this knowledge is of value with reference to his own 
paradoxes. 

E. B. Bennett 

Illinois Wesleyan Unimrsity 


BUENS AND JENNY CLOW 

That Burnses life in Edinburgh included one or more liaisons 
with girls of the servant class has long been known, but any exact 
knowledge of the dates and circumstances of the affairs has been 
lacking. Most of the scanty documentary evidence still extant is 
mutilated. However, since the publication of the Letters, the 
original of the one to Eobert Ainslie of 6 January, 1T89,^ has been 
found in a private collection, and proves to contain an unpublished 

*It appeared (in a Latin translation by John Free) in many editions of 
Erasmuses Praise of Folly, and in 1579 an English translation by Abraham 
Fleming was published. 

^The Letters of Eohert Burns (Oxford, 1931), I, 286. The letter was 
found in time for Professor Snyder to receive a copy while his biography 
was in proof, and he quotes a sentence from it in his notes. See F. B. 
Snyder: TM Life of Eolert Bums (N. Y., 1932), 458. 
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reference to one of these girls. Inasmuch as these intrigues haye 
considerable bearing on Burnses reputation among the Edinburgh 
gentry^ and as no biographer can honestly ignore the existence of 
at least one acknowledged son not reared in the poef s family, I 
purpose briefly to review the facts in the light of this new informa- 
tion. 

Of the girls involved, May Cameron and Jenny Clow, little is 
known except their names, and Wallace even suggests that these 
may be different aliases of the same girl.^ Burnses latest bio- 
graphers, however, Mrs. Carswell and Professor Snyder, treat the 
two affairs as separate, and are almost certainly right in so doing. 

We first hear of May Cameron in a letter written to Ainslie 
about June 1, 17*87, at the close of Burnses Border tour.® Await- 
ing him at Dumfries post-office was a letter from this girl, who 
was pregnant, had lost her job, and needed help. Wallace stresses 
the fact that May did not directly impute to Burns the paternity 
of her expected child, and a mutilated fragment to Ainslie ^ seems 
to hint that Burns himself had doubts. To one ^"^Will^^ (possibly 
William Nicol) Burns appears to have confided something partially 
disguised in venereal slang, including the information that the 
child^s birth was expected sometime in November.® Whatever 
M ay^s earlier meekness, she was not long content with the ten or 
twelve shillings ” which Burns authorized Ainslie to pay her, and 
sued out a writ in meditatione fugae, from the restraints of which, 
says Wallace, the poet was freed on 15 August, 1787.® If this date 

^ Whether Jenny Clow is to be identified with May Cameron, ... or 
whether [Burns] had two intrigues of the same kind about the same time 
it is now impossible to say,^^ Chambers-WaUace : Life cmd Works of Robert 
Burns (Edinburgh, 1896), m, SOI. 

^Letters, I, 226; cf. also Chambers-Wallace, n, 121-2. In my edition I 
erroneously assign this letter, on the basis of Burnses subsequent reference 
to ""that affair of the girl” (Ibid., p. 230), to his arrival in Dumfries in 
June, 1788. Einal proof that Wallace’s date of 1787 is correct came to 
hand, after my text of the Letters was complete, in a photostatic copy of 
the original Journal of Burns’s Border tour. Among some unpublished 
memoranda at the end is the address of James Hog, the shoemaker in the 
Canongate in whose care Burns was asked to address his answer to May s 
appeal. 

^ 25 June, 1787. Letters, I, 98. 

« Ibid., p. 100. ^ 

® Chambers-Wallace, n, 145-6. Wallace describes the discharge, and cites 
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is correct, the whole affair was over before Burnses second winter in 
Edinburgh, but of the fate of May Cameron and her child no record 
survives. 

Hitherto our sole knowledge of Jenny Clow has come from a 
letter which Agnes M^Lehose Clarinda^'") wrote to Burns in 
November, 1791, and which he answered on 23d of that month. 
The girl had somehow got in communication with Clarinda, who 
tells Burns that his ^^old acquaintance, Jenny Clow, ... to all 
appearance, is at this moment dying. Obliged, from all the 
symptoms of a rapid decay, to quit her service, she is gone to 
a room almost without common necessaries, untended and un- 
mourned.^^ Clarinda^s feelings are sufficiently moved to make 
her, for once, brief and effective. After pointing out that Jenny 
might naturally look for aid from the father of her child, she 
merely adds that here Burns has a chance to show ^‘^you indeed 
possess these fine feelings you have delineated, and closes with an 
appeal to his humanity and his gratitude.*^ 

Clarinda meant her letter to sting, and it did. Burns begins 
his reply by telling her she has written in so stately a style that 
I would not pardon it in any created being except herself, but he 
frankly admits that Jenn/s child is his. The ^Hale of the poor 
girFs distress, he continues, makes my very heart weep blood.^^ 
He begs Clarinda to send her five shillings, in his name; he 
expects to be in Edinburgh himself the following week, and, be- 
fore I am two hours in town, I shall see the girl and try what is to 
be done for her relief. I would have taken my boy from her long 
ago, but she would never consent."^^ 

And there, so far as present records go, the story ends. Whether 
Jenny lived or died; whether the boy lived or died; if he lived, 
what became of him; all these are questions without answers. 
Undoubtedly Burns meant what he said abut his willingness to 
provide for the child — ^his care for his other illegitimate children 
is proof of that — ^but we hear no more about it. If Jenny was really 
dying of tuberculosis, we can only conclude that some of her rela- 

tke date, but neither quotes the document nor reveals its whereabouts. 
I have been unable to trace it. 

IHd., in, 300. This letter, and Burnses reply to it, were first published 
in 1843, in W. 0. M’Lehose’s edition of the Clarinda correspondence, I do 
not know the present location of the MSS. 
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tives took charge of her son. Onr new evidence;, however, supplies 
an earlier chapter. 

The letter to Ainslie of 6 January, 1789, first printed m The 
Scots Magazine for October, 1801, was collected in 1808 by Cromek 
in his Reliques of Robert Burns. In both texts the letter closes with 
the song, 0 Eobin shure in hairst.” This published portion, like 
most of the other texts of the much-maligned Cromek, is substan- 
tially correct. In the original, however, the song is followed by 
two paragraphs hitherto unprinted: 

I shall be in town in about four or five weeks, & I must again trouble 
you to find & secure for me a direction where to find Jenny Clow, for a 
main part of my busin[ess] in Edin^ is to settle that matter with her, & 
free her hand of the process. — 

I shall not be above two or three nights in town ; but one of them I shall 
certainly devote to witness with how much esteem & affection I am, My 
dear Friend, yours — 

KoBt Buens® 

It has always been taken for granted that Burns’s main business 
in Edinburgh in February, 1789, was final settlement of his pub- 
lishing accounts with William Creech. Now it appears that he had 
also a law-suit to deal with — ^probably Jenny had sued out the 
familiar writ in mediiatione fugae — and his remark to Mrs. Dunlop 
that I am here more unhappy than I ever before experienced in 
Edin^ ” ® takes on new meaning. The reasons he alleged for his 
unhappiness, in this letter and a later one to Mrs. Dunlop, were 
his business with Creech, and the snobbishness of the gentry; a 
stronger reason was of course his estrangement from Clarinda; 
now we have the strongest reason of all. 

How Burns settled the case cannot be determined. A search of 
the Sheriff Clerk’s records for February, 1789, reveals no mention 
of his name, and lacking the legal documents we can fix no exact 
dates, though we can make a reasonable surmise. 

It is tempting, at first, to associate Jenny with the frantic letter 
to Eichard Brown, 20 March, 1788, in which Burns says that 

these eight days, I have been positively crazed.” However, the 

®The letter is an ordinary quarto sheet of post. On the verso of the 
second leaf Ainslie is addressed in care of his kinsman, James Ainslie, 
bookseller; the postmark is January 8. There is a seal-hole in this leaf; 
a blank fragment is missing from the margin, and the folds are much 
worn. The mutilations, however, affect only one word of the text. 

'^Letters, 1, 309. p. 212. 

3 
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business matters there mentioned, coupled with the nervous strain 
of his double entanglement with Jean Armour and Clarinda, are 
enough to explain his agitation, and had Jenny sued out her writ 
before her lover left Edinburgh in March he would certainly have 
settled with her at once, for he had to be certified as free from debt 
before he could receive his Excise instructions. His remark to 
Ainslie on June 30 offers a more likely date: I am vexed at that 
affair of the girl, but dare not enlarge on the subject until you send 
me your direction.^^ Doubtless he did enlarge on it, but a gap of 
three and a half months intervenes between this and the next 
surviving letter to Ainslie, itself a mere fragment postmarked 
October 18.^^ 

It seems obvious, then, that Burnses intimacy with Jenny Clow 
occurred in the winter of 1787-88, and probably during the latter 
part of his residence in Edinburgh, since a dislocated knee kept 
him housebound from December 8 until near the middle of J anu- 
ary. Wallace's suggestion that May Cameron and Jenny were the 
same girl is clearly untenable, and Mrs. CarswelFs guess that 
Jenny^s son was born in November, 1788, is probably very near the 
truth.^^ It is also obvious that the suits of two servant-lasses for 
the support of illegitimate children were important sources of 
the exaggerated gossip about Burnses later moral degradation which 
estranged Dugald Stewart and other former friends and patrons 
among the Edinburgh gentry.^^ It was always Burnses ill luck 
that his sins should be proclaimed from the house-tops. Every 
lawyer about the old Parliament House who had ever heard Burns’s 
name would know that two girls had sued out writs against him, 
and from Parliament House the gossip would spread and grow in 
every corner of Edinburgh society. And finally, it is hardly 
fanciful to attribute Clarinda’s asperity in November, 1791, to 
chagrin at her discovery of the means whereby Sylvander had 
managed to keep his courtship on a more or less platonic ” level. 

J. DeLakoet Eeegitsoh 

Western Reserve XJniversitp 


lUd,, p. 230. 
lUd., p. 266. 

Oatberine Carswell: The Life of Rolert Bums (New York, 1931), 295. 
Of. The Anecdotes md BgoUsms of Menry Mackenzie, ed. by H. W. 
TbompsoiL (Oxford, 1927), 152. 
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fragment^ thongh withoTit a date^ is obviously an earlier working 
copy. Its value lies in what it shows of Eossetti^s severe self- 
criticism. He cast out stanzas of genuine interest and fair literary 
quality, apparently because they border upon the sentimental and 
lessen the fierce power that goes with the rapid succession of events. 
I quote from the latter part of the poem where Kate Barlass is 
relating the story of the Queen^s conduct after the death of the 
King; the stanzas in italics are those which Eossetti finally omitted: 

And the Queen sat by him night and day, 

And oft she knelt in prayer, 

And wan and pale in the widow’s veil 
That shrouded her shining hair. 

And I had got good help of my hurt: 

And only to me some sign 

She made; and save the priests that were there, 

No face she would see but mine. 

And every morn and eve I "brought 
To her arms her little son; 

And once she murmured under her breath , — 

My God^ Must he mount a tlwonef^* 

And she held his face to his father^s face, 

And wept and almost smiled 
To see agam her dear dead king 
Reborn m her little child. 

And the month of March wore on apace; 

And now fresh couriers fared 

Still from the country of the Wild Scots 

With news of the traitors snared- 

And still as I told her day by day. 

Her pallor changed to sight, 

And the frost grew to a furnace flame 
That burnt her visage white. 

And evermore as I brought her word, 

She bent to her dead King James 

And in the cold ear with flre-drawn breath 

She •spoke the traitors’ names. 

But when the name of Sir Kobert Graeme 
Was the one she had to give, 


2HM6096; undated. By the kind permission of Dr. Max Farrand, 
Director of research, I quote from the manuscript. 
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I ran to hold her up from the floor; 

For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she could not live. 

sleep that night, for the first time yet, 

She took by her husband’s bier; 

For till that mght, for her vengeance’ sake, 

Like the beacon fire was her soul awake 
While the foemen still are near. 

And the month of March wore nigh to its end, 

And still was the death-pall spread; 

For she would not bury her slaughtered Lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 

And now of their dooms dread tidings came, 

And of torments fierce and dire; 

And nought she spake, — she had ceased to speak, — 

But her eyes were a soul on fire. 

And now I had heard how the felon Graeme, 

With torments fiercely riven. 

Had cried at length: If by this your deed 
To curse God’s name I am driven, 

I summon the Queen at the last dread day 
To a/nswer that crime to Heaven!” 

Then I said, Grant death, for mercy’s sake! ” 

She looked up once; and no more 
I spoke; For it made me chill at the heart 
To behold the face she wore. 

From this point onward the fragmentary manuscript agrees with 
the printed version except that it lacks the final stanza. 

Eossetti^s severity in judging his own work is shown again by 
the fact that he failed to republish in any of his volumes the 
following ballad, which appeared in the magazine Once a Week on 
January 14, 1860: 

A BOKDER SONG 
To horse! For who would idly bide 
With a moon so round and clear? 

^Twill merrier be tonight to ride 
Than hungry-eyed sit here. 

The board is bare,” my lady pleads. 

And shall we fast perforce? 

Never, while herd in England feeds, 

And Harden owns a horse. 

What though in our last border fray 
We lost a cousin brave? 
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As sound a sleep is liis, I say, 

As comes to churchyard grave. 

Eather than toss on couch of pain, 

Sinking by slow degree. 

Who would not fall on starlit plain, 

Or ’neath the greenwood tree? 

The thrall of peace is all I fear; 

Ko battle doom I dread; 

There hath not died this many a year 
A chief of Scott in bed. 

To horse! and use to-night, my friends, 

The moonlight as you may, 

Till English valleys make amends 
For our poor cheer to-day. 

D. G. E. 

Eossettfs authorship of this ballad is indicated only by the 
initials D. G. E. at the end, and I have fonnd no allusion to the 
poem by anyone who wrote or spoke of Eossetti. But if the initials 
are insufficient evidence, it may be shown that the Eossettis had 
others connections with the magazine at that time. Only a few 
months earlier Christina had contributed two poems,® and Gabriel 
knew the magazine well in 1860. Ten months after A Border Bong 
appeared in Once a Weelc, Eossetti wrote concerning the periodical 
to William Allingham, expressing his dislike of the contents, both 
literary and artistic; yet stating that he might seek employment 
at designing illustrations for the magazine.^ 

Eossetti^s failure to republish the ballad may perhaps be 
accounted for by its lack of the dramatic force and condensation 
of incident and detail which, in general, make his other ballads 
great. How it escaped the affectionate care William Eossetti de- 
voted to the publication of his brother's literary odds and ends is 
not easy to understand. 

M. L. Howe 

"New Haven, Oonneotiout 


® The Round Tower at Jhansi appeared on Aug, IS, 1859, with tbe 
autboress’ name erroneously given as Caroline G. Eossetti; and Maude 
Clare appeared on Nov. 5, 1859, 

^Letters of Dcmte Cabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, London, 1897, 
248. An unpublisbed portion of tMs letter, now in tbe Eierpont Morgan 
Library in New York, shows that the illustrations which Gabriel ridiculed 
were by his old friend Holman Hunt. 
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EMEESON ON SWINBUENE: A SENSATIONAL 
INTEEVIEW 

Of the literary attacks which Algernon Charles Swinburne made 
during a long career of controversy, perhaps the most notorious — 
many have thought the least excusable — was contained in a letter 
to Emerson. This letter has been much discussed, but the cir- 
cumstances prompting it have received little attention. 

Edmund Gosse ^ pointed out that the letter was provoked by a 
denunciatory interview. Gosse^s account of this interview is rather 
vague — ^pardonably so, since it was based only on a memory of an 
event more than forty years in the past; the nature of Emerson^s 
comments has, therefore, remained a mystery. After a long search 
I have succeeded in tracing the interview.^ It appeared in Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper^ for January 3, 1874. The pas- 
sage relating to Swinburne follows : 

He [Emerson] condemned Swinburne severely as a perfect leper and a 
mere sodomite, whieli criticism recalls Carlyle’s scathing description of 
that poet — as a man standing up to his neck in a cesspool, and adding 
to its contents. Morris, the author of “The Earthly Paradise,” is just 
the opposite of Swinburne, and will help to neutralize his bad influence on 
the public. 

According to Gosse, when Swinburne gave Emerson an oppor- 
tunity to explain that he had been misquoted, no explanation was 
offered. Determined not to let such an affront go unpunished, 
Swinburne then sent Emerson a letter of astonishing violence. 
A copy of it was sent also to George Powell,^ the poePs friend, who 
indiscreetly gave it to the New York Daily Tribune ® for publica- 
tion, probably with Swinburne^s approval. One sentence of the 
letter will be sufficient to indicate its tone : 

'^The Life of Algernon Charles Bwinhurne (London, 1917), pp. 210-11. 

®A puzzling reference to a Mr. Leslie in an undated letter in Lord 
Brotherton’s library at Leeds supplied a clue. I owe the privilege of 
consulting the correspondence to the kindness of Mr. J. Alex Symington. 

Emerson: A Literary Interview,” Frank LeslWs Illustrated News- 
paper^ January 3, 1874, p. 275. 

* Bonchurch Edition, xx, 461, 

® See the New York Daily Tribune for February 25, 1874, p. 4. 
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A foul mouth is so ill matched with a white beard that I would gladly 
believo the newspaper scribes alone responsible for the bestial utterances 
which they declare to have dropped from a teacher whom such disciples 
as these exhibit, to our disgust and compassion, as performing on their 
obscene platform the last tricks of tongue now possible to a gap-toothed 
and hoary-headed ape, carried first into notice on the shoulder of Carlyle, 
and who now, in his dotage, spits and chatters from a dirtier perch of 
his own finding and fouling.® 

Emerson^s interview had not been noticed by the journals and 
newspapers of the day. For that reason Swinbnrne^s letter seemed 
unprovoked, and created a sensation. Among those reading it was 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, who thus expressed his indignation to 
Whittier : ^ 

Please tell Mr. Emerson that but one feeling of intense disgust has 
greeted the appearance of that infamous letter, South, no less than North. 
Was ever such mean arrogance, such maudlin impudence, such colossal 
conceit obtruded before, upon the public view? The miserable scamp! 
Why his name ought to be spelt Swine-burn! 

In his review of Ussays md Studies^ Henry James also repre- 
hended Swinburne^s denunciation. 

Did Emerson really make the remarks attributed to him ? One 

® In A Btudy of Shukespeare (p. 159) Swinburne alludes to ''an im- 
pudent and foul-mouthed Yankee philosophaster ” who had accused Landor 
of pestering him with Southey and had been rebuked by the old lion. In 
a letter to Paul Hamilton Hayne, published in the Boston Bvmmg 
Transcript^ October 16, 1918, Swinburne says that Emerson had exposed 
himself as "a foul-minded and foul-mouthed old driveller, '' yet acknowl- 
edges that one or two of Emerson^s poems have exceptional beauty. 

Possibly Swinburne’s reference to " ' Eternal Cesspools ’ over which the 
first of living humorists holds as it were for ever an everlasting nose^’ 
(A Btudy of Shakespeare, Bonchurch Edition, xi, 139) is a retort to 
Carlyle’s " scathing description.” Edward Bowden (see his Letters, 
p. 148) assumed that one of the poet’s comments was explained by a 
remark which Bowden heard in 1878. As M. Georges Laf our cade suggests 
{Swinburne: A Literary Biography [New York, 1932], p. 234), passages 
in Ufote of an English Uepublican on the Muscovite Grusade (1876) may 
have been prompted by resentment of Carlyle’s alleged abuse. 

^ Whittier Oorrespondenoe, ed. John Albree (Salem, Massachusetts, 1911), 
pp. 188-89. By 1875, however, Hayne was corresponding with Swinburne 
on most amicable terms and later published some verses in his honor. 

^The Nation, xxi (July 29, 1875), 73-74; reprinted in Views and 
Reviews (Boston, 1908), pp. 61-59. 
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can find little reason for doubting Gosse’s statement that Swin- 
burne’s letter asking Emerson to repudiate the interview was un- 
heeded. Moreover, the reference to Carlyle’s abuse may be due to 
Emerson, not merely to the reporter.® Perhaps the denunciation 
of Swinburne was based partly upon current gossip— in this in- 
stance untrue, for the poet was, whatever his aberrations, not “ a 
sodomite.” He was used to scurrilous attacks and was inclined 
to ignore them, particularly when they were anonymous; but on 
this occasion he was moved to make angry retort because of the 
outrageous nature of the charge and because his assailant was a 
noted man of letters, whom he had previously admired.^® 


The University of Kansas 


Clyde K. Hydek 


WASHINGTON lEVING, MATILDA HOTFMAN, AND 
EMILY FOSTEE 

Students of Irving will recognize in the title the familiar names 
of two women to whom he is believed to have proposed mar- 
riage. Discussion still exists concerning their possible influences 
upon him, and since recently in the pages of this magazine 
the old question has arisen/ I wish, prior to the appearance of 
my biography of Irving, to comment on these episodes, and to define 
my attitude toward the Irving-Hoffman-Foster problem. I desire, 

® Cf. Alexander Ireland’s In Memoriam, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Recollec- 
tions of His Visits to England (London, 1882, p. 109), where the author 
refers to the visit of an English writer to Emerson’s home a few years 
before: ^‘Mr. Emerson’s visitor records what Carlyle is reported to have 
said regarding a distinguished English poet of the fleshly school; hut 
the pronunotamento is so scathing and unprintable that I dare not venture 
to give it currency.” 

^"Coulson Kernahan’s “Swinburne and Emerson, The Story of, and a 
Sequel to, an Ancient Enmity” {The National Review, April, 1929, pp. 
229-41) discusses Swinburne’s later opinion of Emerson. The literary 
relations of the two men are touched upon in Een6 Galland’s “ Emerson, 
Swinburne et Meredith” {Revue Angla-Am4ricamef October, 1928, pp. 
37-43). 

^ See G. S. Heilman, review of Journal of Washington Irving, 182S-24, 
MEN., May, 1932. See also Journal of Washington Irving, 1828-’24, xi, 
p. 3, n. 2, 
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withont reviewing in detail all the accessible facts, merely to snm 
up my convictions regarding this problem, as I have expressed 
them in various places (Notes While Preparing Sketch Booh, 
1817; Washington Irving and Matilda Hoffman,-’^ Journal of 
Washington Irving, 1823-1824). 

By Matilda Hoffmanns death on April 26, 1809, Irving was 
deeply affected. It is demonstrable that eight years later (Note- 
book, 1817, Yale University Library) he wrote an invocation to 
her memory; that fourteen years afterwards (Manuscript, Dr. 
Eoderick Terry, Newport) he wrote of her in a similar strain; 
and that in the same year (1823) he composed the confession 
concerning her influence upon him (Yale University Library). It 
is demonstrable, also, that parts of The Sketch Book were inspired 
by this experience. This is enough evidence to suggest that 
Matilda Hoffman exerted a significant influence upon Irving. 
This, using this evidence, I have said, but no more. I have never 
subscribed, as Mr. Heilman implies, to what he calls the lovely 
Mathilda Hoffman theory advanced as explaining Irving^s life-long 
bachelorhood^^ (p. 327). The events in Irving^s career do not 
support such a theory. On the other hand, the facts summarized 
above are indisputable. Irving^s love of Matilda Hoffman affected 
his life and work to the extent described. How much more or in 
what other ways this experience influenced him is unknown. 

But it is precisely this distinction between the demonstrable and 
the conjectural to which Mr. Heilman, in spite of his many services 
to students of Irving, is not always sensible, in his discussions of 
the relations of Irving and Emily Poster — in his biography of 
Irving, in his edition of the Journals, and in this review. I con- 
jecture, in agreement with Mr. Heilman, that Irving desired to 
marry Emily Poster, but I do not think this fact demonstrable. 
I repeat my statement (p. 3) of which Mr. Heilman disapproves: 
" It has been said Irving was a rejected and despondent suitor for 
the hand of Miss Emily Poster, but no conclusive evidence exists 
that this is soP Mr. Heilman thinks that he has conclusive evi- 
dence for the two facts, that Irving proposed marriage to Emily 
Poster, and that he was deeply depressed by his rejection, even 
to the extent of influencing his writing. 

What is his conclusive evidence for these two facts? He 
adduces, first, the testimony of Plora Poster Dawson, the sister of 
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Emily Eoster, as recorded in P. M. Irying's biography, and as 
described by Mr. Heilman (p. 327). Mrs. Dawson, in an appendix 
to the London edition of this biography, made the two statements 
now under consideration. Her story of the friendship of Irving 
and her sister persuades any reader of Mrs. Dawson^s own con- 
victions in this matter. It is not, however, so certain that her 
word is final about the event itself. The following aspects of her 
testimony should be noted : Mrs. Dawson offers no written evidence 
whatever from Irving, from her sister, from her mother, or from 
any other person. We have only her own assertions. Were these 
wholly reliable? She appears to have been a lover of romantic 
anecdote and of publicity, a fact evident not only from the style 
of her narrative in the Appendix, but also from another book, 
Princes j Public Men, and Pretty Women: Episodes in Real Life 
(London, 1864). I myself do not consider Mrs. Dawson an im- 
pressive witness, beeanse of her inability or unwillingness to submit 
evidence from others for her statements. In brief, though I think 
it probable that Irving proposed marriage to Emily Foster, I do 
not find on this point conclusive evidence.^^ In regard to the 
effect of the episode upon Irving^s life and work, Mrs. Dawson 
appears even less qualified as a judge. In regard to this, I shall, 
because of lack of space, refer the reader to my remarks in the 
Journal (p. 3). 

But Mr. Heilman himself attaches less weight to Mrs. Dawson^s 
narrative, as conclusive evidence, than to his own deductions 
in connection with Irving manuscripts. I quote briefly from the 
second paragraph (p. 326) of his review, in which he repeats the 
evidence submitted previously by him as editor and biographer : 

The Dresden Journals . . . were first published in full in 1919 under the 
editorship of W. P. Trent and myself. A facsimile of one of the March 
pages was given, ^'showing . . . how lines were erased, presumably by 
Irving’s biographer in his desire to perpetuate the tradition of Irving’s 
exclusive devotion to his first love, Mathilda Hoffman. Still decipherable, 
however, are the words : * Early part day Emily delightful ’ in the 

seventh line. We surmise that the rest of the deleted portion referred to 
Irving’s determination to put his fortune to the test, and that on March 
31 (which entry shows another 'deletion — ^this time probably of the word 
"depressed’) Irving asked Emily to become his wife, but without success.” 

Mr. Heilman thinks that P. M. Irving rubbed out the lines. Yet 
in the numerous journals and notebooks many passages are deleted. 
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How? Bj the effect of time on indistinct pencilling, by the fric- 
tion of pages, by Irving himself (there are instances of this), or 
by unknown causes ? The last, I should say ; I should not venture 
to say a particular passage was erased by a particular individual. 
Mr. Heilman surmises that P. M. Irving deleted the passage, and 
ascribes a motive for the deletion. Finally, he suggests the date 
on which Irving proposed marriage. All this is creditable as an 
ingenious interpretation, but it is, as Mr. Heilman says, a surmise. 
I do not see how it can be introduced as evidence apropos of 
Matilda Hoffmanns influence upon Irving. 

Furthermore, this surmise is unconvincing. For as conclusive 
evidence it is dependent upon the seventh line, which Mr. Hell- 
man reads : Early part day triste — ^Emily delightful whereas the 
line actually reads, if I trust my own judgment, and that of hand- 
writing experts: Early part of day triste Evening delightful.^^ 
That is, Irving was merely describing, after a less cheerful morning, 
a pleasant evening. There follows a transcript of the entire passage : 

Friday 28tii ffood Friday — ^morning 7 oclock hear the Mount of Olives 
perfor^ by Beethoven performed in the Kreuz Kirch — ^Walk up the banks 
of the Elbe with Cochran — ^Dine at F-a rehearsal — pass the evening 
there — Emily reading Faust &c — ^Early part of day triste Evening delight- 
ful. (Manuscript, Kew York Public Library) 

Thus what Mr. Heilman says in his biography and edition of the 
Journals about the relations of Emily Foster and Irving is founded 
upon a misreading of the Irving Journals. (See also FMLA, 
September, 1931.) 

I might add much concerning facts and conjecture in the story 
of Irving and Emily Poster, as in that of Irving and Matilda 
Hoffman. I shall, however, conclude by quoting and commenting 
upon the last sentences in the fourth paragraph of the review. 
In July, 1824, Irving visited the Fosters in England. Mr. Hell- 
man says of Irving (p. 327) : 

He arrives on July 6. The next morning he takes a long walk with 
Emily and her mother, his ally; and again in the afternoon. Subsequent 
to that, there is no walk with Emily, and she is never alone with him, 
When he leaves, it is Flora who gives him a parting gift. Is the surmise 
untenable that in England, as in Saxony, Emily is still unable to make up 
her mind to marry Washington Irving? But Irving has not given up hope. 

* This incomplete word, “ perf or ” is crossed out in the manuscript. 
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On August 26, again at Paris, he writes to Emily. On August 27, he 
re-writes this letter. On August 29 he sends the letter to Emily. It takes 
three days before this famous author, this fluent letter-writer, is satisfied 
with his missive to the young girl some twenty years his junior! Is it 
difficult to conjecture the contents of so deeply pondered an epistle? 

Here, at least, conjecture is unnecessary, for the letter, dated Paris, 
August 23, 1825, was published in the Yale Review, for January, 
1926. The letter was written, it should be observed, in 1825, not in 
1824, as Mr. Heilman intimates, and it was rewritten on August 
28, not on August 27. But the point is that it contains no word of 
love; it is a friendly letter discussing Irving's attitude toward 
religion, — an echo of his experiences at Bedford (See Journal, 
July 6-15, 1824). 

The future may prove Mr. Heilman's surmises right — ^but at 
present this letter, the entries in the Journal, and even Mrs. Daw- 
son's narrative hardly stand as conclusive evidence " for more 
than what has been long known, that Irving was fond of Emily 
Poster, and that he may have made her an offer of marriage. 

Stanley T. Williams 

Yale University 


REVIEWS 


Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: The Style and the Man, By Aethtje 
Bueeharu. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 225. 

One takes this book in hand with the feeling of pleasant anticipa- 
tion that here we have to do with a work on Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer from an American scholar, who, unhampered by the preju- 
dices of German, French, and Swiss critics from the camps of 
the Kellerites and Meyerites, the pro-Meyerites and the anti- 
Meyerites, will take advantage of the opportunity to present an 
independent, unprejudiced, and objective portrait of the poet. But 
alas 1 one lays it aside with the regret that it belongs strictly in 
the tradition of its predecessors and represents, although from 
a new point of view, but a synthesis of earlier works upon the 
same subject. In that tradition Dr. Burkhard inclines most closely 
to the views of d'Harcourt and Baumgarten, One immediately 
becomes suspicious of the critical acumen of the former, so far as 
German literature is concerned, when he offers us such gems of 
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quotation as sie schlang unter den letzten Baumen die zugehori- 
gen Eappen um eine junge Ulme/^ and welclies sicli gleicliniassig 
durch das ganze Gedicht verbringt/^ (quotations which cannot be 
set to the account of the French type-setter) ; and whose feeling 
for the rhythm of Hutten allows such a line as Dass meine Lauf- 
bahn nun eben recht beginnt/^ The latter, mistaking clever aper^us 
for criticism, has furnished us with a book which is chiefly notable 
for its contradictions, the same fact being frequently used to prove 
diametrically opposite statements. It must be acknowledged that 
Baumgarten^s book is a most inspiring one, but rather for the 
Widers^ruchsgeist which it calls forth than for any constructive 
criticism. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer has, since the day of his first ap- 
pearance upon the German literary horizon, presented a problem 
which the Germans find almost impossible of solution. He has 
been unfortunate in his friends who find no blemish in him, and 
fortunate in his enemies who can discover nothing praiseworthy 
in his productions. An author whose sense of form is as highly 
developed as that of Meyer is such a rare phenomenon in literature 
that just that very sense of form must be considered a weakness 
because it is so un-Germanic. If, as Baumgarten asserts and Dr. 
Burkhard agrees, Meyer ^^litt an der Krankheit der Yollendung,^^ 
then one is compelled to cry out, Would that there were more 
German authors afflicted with the same disease ! Lack of a sense 
of form has ever been the prevailing literary weakness, content 
must replace form, and suspicion is immediately aroused when 
form is wedded to content. The production then becomes Kunst- 
poesie, Luxuspoesie. 

Since Baumgarten the view has been held that Meyer^s art can 
only be explained from his personality, the magnificence of the work 
must compensate for. the weakness of this personality. Shut off 
from close contact with the active world about him, the poet seeks 
to compensate for this lack of elective action in that world by 
Seeing to the world of the past, and because of his own drab exist- 
ence, he loves the atmosphere of strong characters, those who 
occupy a large space on the canvas of the world^s history, the great 
sinners, criminals, and martyrs. Why, however, have the critics 
never duly emphasized the discrepancy between Meyer^s heroes and 
heroines and the Eenaissance world in which they have their being? 
It may be demonstrated that Meyer is not a poet of the Eenaissance 
at all." Granted that his scenes are in such surroundings and con- 
temporaneous with that period of history, where are the Eenais- 
sance characteristics in such individuals as Astorre, the weakling 
monk, the prey of Ms own unbridled passions, who in other garb 
might be our contemporary; or Pescara, the general with the soul 
of a poet, little comparable with his historical original, a spiritual 
brother of Thomas i Beeket; or Angela, she of the delicate con- 
4 
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science, who is so clearly out of place at the court of Ferrara? 
Meyer^s heroes and heroines are not heroic in character, but 
thoroughly permeated with their creator's own being. Jenatsch and 
Stemma alone can be explained by any theory of compensation. 
His other heroes and heroines seem to have strayed by mistake into 
their Eenaissance environment. What if the minor characters do 
more closely resemble the traditional conception of the Eenaissance ; 
they but afford the setting; the author's main interest is with those 
who are more in accordance with his own image. 

Dr. Burkhard has attempted to corroborate this earlier concep- 
tion of Meyer's work by a study of his style, proceeding from the 
old dictum that the style is the man. With the details of his study 
we have no quarrel. With the conclusions drawn therefrom, how- 
ever, we can in no way agree. Nor do we comprehend how such 
conclusions can be drawn from the material presented. 

The work proper is preceded by an introduction of two parts: 

Aim, Method, Manner of Presentation," and The Struggle for 
Expression." The conclusion is reached : 

Conrad Feidinand Meyer gives to Ms prose as well as to his verse an 
air of solemn dignity, urbane polish, aristocratic elegance. His art ap- 
pears (sic’) impressive because of its plastic objectivity, its classic re- 
straint, its monumental grandeur One discovers in his German works 
the concreteness and precision which is of France, the symmetry and order 
which is of Rome, the formal beauty and flawless perfection which are 
customarily considered more characteristic of Southern than hTorthern art 
... he attained precision, plasticity, concentration, and nobility of ex- 
pression . . , 

Chapter two deals with ^^The Grand Style and Manner." Here 
the author successfully and in admirable detail shows the laconic 
solemnity and monumental grandeur of effect of certain majestic 
combinations, the nobility of expression, the startling and tremen- 
dous effects, which on occasion approach the sublime, the magnifi- 
cent climaxes, the aristocratic elegance, and the majestic grandeur 
of Meyer's style. But for Dr. Burkhard such characteristics of 
style belong to rhetorical poetry, and we are greeted as with a cold 
shower with the statement that Meyer's art is so full of mannerisms 
and affectation that it appears grand rather than great. It would 
seem as if the author had caught himself proving more than he 
cared to prove, and then attempts to take back all he has said in 
the preceding pages. As a critic of Meyer he appears torn between 
an uncritical admiration and his critical conscience which forbids 
such admiration. Undeterred by this short aberration from his 
main line of presentation, in the remainder of the chapter he but 
adds proof to these outstanding elements of the poet's style. The 
ambiguity of the concluding paragraph resembles that previously 
quoted : 

- . we have observed Meyer’s careful selection of details, Ms almost 
fastidious choice of words' through which he hoped (!) to gain nobility 
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of expression in Ms poetry and prose. We have also learned how ... he 
tried ( I ) to attain tremendous compression, a concise, condensed, con- 
centrated, compact, pregnant style. 

Has not Dr. Burkhard already taken considerable pains to prove 
that Meyer was very successful in Ms attainment of these elements ? 

In the third chapter^ Concrete Forms and Moving Figures/^ 
we find demonstrated that remarkable plasticity familiar to all 
readers of Meyer, Again we are told that Meyer attains both 
nobility and compression of style. The Gehardensprache is dis- 
cussed quite sympathetically except when the author finds himself 
rendering a too favorable verdict with regard to the matter discussed. 

So much for the presentation of material. In the concluding 
chapter the author presents Ms main theme that all these stylistic 
devices are merely products of a powerful urge for compensation. 
It would take more space than that at our disposal to prove in a 
satisfactory and eminently fair manner that the reviewer^s own 
conclusion non demonstratum est.^^ 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer will always offer some problematic 
features, but we shall never get any closer to a solution of the 
poef s psyche by emphasizing unduly such a theory of compensa- 
tion. We are only willing to concede that the flight into the past 
was homogeneous with the poef s character, but in any considera- 
tion of his work the fact must be taken into account that his heroes 
and heroines are bone of Ms bone and flesh of his flesh. Who but 
a C. F. Meyer could have conceived Ms Thomas a Becket and his 
Pescara? We gain nothing by attempts to prove that here we 
have an author whose attitude toward his characters is objective, 
aloof, cold, passionateless, and lacking in emotion. As a writer of 
historical Novellen C. F. Meyer will always occupy his niche, albeit 
a disputed one, in the history of German literature, but as poet 
and artist he will always stand out as one of the most preeminent. 

One of the failings of Dr. Burkhard^s book, which he shares with 
other critics who have some special thesis to set forth with regard 
to Meyer, is a tendency toward inconsistency. Can he reconcile 
such statements as ^^It is extremely difficult ... to discover traits 
of Meyer ... in most of Ms characters'^; ^^the characters of 
Meyer’s stories, in all of whom there is a good deal of Meyer”; 
^Hhe delicately adjusted characters of Meyer’s creation, who so 
much resembled him ” ; He accordingly conceals rather than re- 
veals himself in the large majority of Ms characters, in whom it is 
difficult to discover traces of his personality ... it is almost less 
difficult to find portrayal of his opposite than direct revelation of 
his own character ” ; There is more expression of his personality 
in his work than at first appears?” Again, in agreement with 
Baumgarten, Dr. Burkhard believes that Meyer has eine unzuch- 
tige Phantasie.” With such an imagination we are nevertheless 
told that Meyer in chasteness of language resembles his character 
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Louis XIV, and is noteworthy for his restraint, only mentioning 
"unseemly ” actions and then leaving them to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The appraisal of Die Rochzeit des Monchs is also variable 
in different connections. 

In conclusionj Dr. Bnrkhard has given ns a book which must be 
taken into consideration in any study of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
and although we cannot agree with its conclusions and regret its 
indebtedness to the German, Swiss, and French tradition, it repre- 
sents a scholarly production which must be regarded with the re- 
spect it deserves. It is also to be regretted that he did not empha- 
size that trait in Meyer which in the reviewer’s opinion should 
never be omitted and cannot be brought out too strongly, namely, 
his heroic struggle against difiSculties. How many authors, after 
being provided with enough of this world’s goods to live an easy 
but "unproductive existence, would have undertaken the struggle 
which finally resulted in the art of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer? 
Meyer’s artist soul, however, was not to be denied its expression. 
Such a character as that portrayed in Dr. Burkhard’s book would 
never have survived such a combat. “ Armer Conrad ! Warest du 
nur mit Gottfried in die Kneipe gegangen, um etwas benebelt 
deinen ' schwankenden ’ Weg nach Hause zu finden ! Dann hattest 
du einmal etwas Grosses geleistet ! Dann warest du ein Charakter 
geworden ! Nun aber ! ” All hail to the heroic struggle and attain- 
ment of Conrad Ferdinand ! 

Eobeet Beucb Eottlstoh 

Johns ffophins University 


Russian Heroic Poetry, By. IST. K. Chadwick, Cambridge: 
TTniversity Press; Hew York: The Macmillan Co.;, 193^. Pp. 
iv + 294. 

This collection of translations from the Enssian heroic poetry of 
various periods is a most welcome addition to the small list of 
works in that important and attractive field. The book is excel- 
lently prepared and printed and it is invaluable for all those who 
are working in the field of Eussian folk-epics and the general 
mediaeval romance, for there are many details that will strike the 
student as familiar to him from other and very different environ- 
ments. The volume is the more welcome, because the best previous 
work of similar character. Miss Isabel Hapgood^s Hfic Songs of 
Russia^ consists of paraphrases and dates from the period of the 
nature-myth, when the commentator saw in every song a reference 
to the sun and the thunder and the wind. 

The introduction and also the introductory notes to the different 
songs are thoroughly sane and reliable. They give a well-balanced 
picture of the state of our studies in this field and they rightly fail 
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to stress some of the social and sociological theories that were in 
vogue m some Russian editions made even before the World War. 
It must be said, however, that the section dealing with the Early 
Heroes and the Cycles of Kiev and Novgorod is far and away the 
best part of the volume. We may feel the absence of one of the 
songs in which Marya the White Swan appears. One of these 
sho^d have been included, for as the most definite and consistent 
foe of the Russian heroes whom she yet marries, she is a highly 
specialized figure. When we come to the songs of the later periods, 
more criticisms can be made of the volume. Mr. Chadwick mentions 
the local peculiarities of these songs (p. 26) and he has rightly 
printed the songs collected by Richard James in 1619. Yet the bal- 
lads of the Cycle of Ivan the Terrible are far more complex than 
the volume indicates. The ballads from Simbirsk are usually short 
and the bulk of the latter byliny which he cites come from this 
southeast group. The versions from Archangel and to a lesser 
extent Olonets are much nearer to the Kiev Cycle and they give 
some really remarkable cases of contamination with the older 
tales but the author seems afraid to stress such unusual circum- 
stances (cf. p. 20). Such cases should have been illustrated by at 
least one example. It is also hardly likely (p. 21 ff.) that the 
loyalist tone of the later byliny was forced upon the singers in any 
way. During the reign of Peter the Great his opponents created 
a very rich literature of attack amid various types of folk songs. 
In some cases they used other patterns whereas the byliny remained 
in the old loyalist and tsarist pattern and so naturally became 
identified with the party of the Emperor. Besides this the epic 
songs, like the people, regularly accept the cruelty as well as the 
justice of Ivan the Terrible and they strikingly take his point of 
view, even when it is open to condemnation. 

Though there is still much to be done before we can really under- 
stand the entire history of the later historical songs of Russia and 
all of their connections with Western Europe and Asia, Mr. Chad- 
wick must be congratulated on bringing out this book which can 
be warmly recommended and which will be a real milestone in the 
understanding in America and England of Russian heroic poetry. 

CLAEmsrcB A. Manning 

Columbia University 


Yugoslav Popular Ballads, their origin and development. By 
Dkagutin SuBOTie. Cambridge : University Press, 1932. Pp. 
xvi + 288. 

Dr. Subotic has given us in this volume a very interesting and 
suggestive series of studies on the popular poetry of the Tugoslavs^ 
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a subject which has aroused a great deal of interest in Europe 
during the last century. He illustrates the Yolunie with a number 
of selected poems and he gives an admirable summary of the his- 
torical and literary factors involyed in the heroic songs. The de- 
velopment of the songs on the Serb defeat at Kosovo into one of 
the great cycles of epic poetry that is known to Europe is a striking 
phenomenon and so is the emergence of such personalities as 
Marko Kralyevie, where history seems almost to be denied by 
the legends. 

^ But the book is more important than as a mere history of the 
Yugoslav ballads. In order to make them fully intelligible and to 
give a detailed picture of their history. Dr. Subotic delves deeply 
into their relation with the Castilian romances and into the rela- 
tions between the Yugoslavs, especially the people of Dubrovnik- 
Eagusa, and the Spaniards in the Middle Ages. The material 
which he produces here will be a surprise to many careful students 
of the Middle Ages who have not devoted themselves to the tangled 
skeins of Balkan history. 

The second part of the book may be called comparisons and 
foreign history. In a very interesting chapter Dr. Subotic stresses 
the differences and the similarities between the Yugoslav poems 
and the English and Scottish popular ballads. Here in a few words 
we see the difference of civilizations. There is the difference in 
the idle of the mother who is far more trusted by her children 
than in the West. There is slight emphasis on romantic love among 
the Serbs, but in its place 'strong emphasis is laid on family 
solidarity, respect for elders, confidence between brothers and 
sisters, an acceptance of the normality of marriage, everything that 
goes to promote a sound and healthy family and clan feeling. 
Eobin Hood too finds his parallels among some of the hajduk 
leaders of the Yugoslavs and so the comparison goes on. 

Finally Dr. Subotic traces the history of these ballads in West- 
ern Europe, It is a tra^c or a comic story and makes us almost 
horrified at the ease of intentional or unintentional deception by 
great men. It is a story of well-known writers who know little 
or nothing of Serbo-Croat, translating ostensibly, but really adapt- 
ing their translations from others that are little better. We even 
have the amazing episode of Prosper Merimee writing his coUection 
La mzla m order to secure money to take a trip to Dalmatia and 
succewing so well (in art, if not in finances) that the Eussian 
poet Pushkin translated the hoax into Eussian as bona fide Yuo'o- 
slav poems. The whole history of the claims and counter-claims 
here set down shows that that type of imagination which produced 
the mediaeTal traYeHer’s tales or even Herodotus is not lacking 
when w-e come to ttie " discovery ” of a new and still unexplored 
area of literature. 

We can be very grateful that we have in Dr. Subotid a serious and 
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competent Yugoslav scholar -writing in English, and we can greet 
this book as a real contribution to not one but many fields of 
thought. It is invaluable for one interested in European popular 
poetry and in the history of European translations. 

Claeeuce a. Manning 

Columbia University 


The Restoration Court Stage (1660-1702) with a Particular Ac- 
count of the Production of Oalisto. By Eleanoee Boswell. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. xviii + 
370. $4.50. 

Miss BoswelFs study of the court stage during the reigns of 
Charles II and his immediate successors is heartily to be welcomed. 
While the results of her researches will not necessitate any funda- 
mental alteration in our conception of the general arrangements 
m Eestoration theatres, her book provides us, in meticulous detail, 
with a mass of interesting and valuable evidence relating to the 
stage conditions, to the players and to the general attitude of the 
courtiers towards this their sumptuous and costly toy. 

The documents belonging to the Office of Works and to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department have been thoroughly searched 
and from what she has discovered there Miss Boswell has been 
enabled not only to correct a number of previous errors but to 
bring forward much that hitherto had remained unpublished. After 
a capably written general introduction, she deals first with the 
various court theatres of the late seventeenth century; this section 
is followed by an elaborate analysis of ^^maintenance and produc- 
tion ” ; then special attention is devoted to the lengthy preparations 
for Oalisto, last of the court masques. Appendices, occupying 118 
pages, present excerpts from the Public Eeeord Office documents, 
together with a very useful calendar of plays acted at court. 

Within the space of a short review it is, naturally, impossible 
ade4uately to indicate the wealth of material here gathered to- 
gether. The value of Miss Boswell’s study rests mainly in its 
exhaustive treatment of her subject, but in every chapter there is 
introduced matter that calls for special attention. She has, for 
example, discovered, among the Chatsworth drawings, the design 
made for the Hall Theatre proscenium (pp. 37-8) ; she demon- 
strates that the frontispiece to Ariane represents (however bad the 
execution) Drury Lane and not the Hall Theatre (pp. 111-2) j she 
shows the correct dating of The Empress of Morocco (pp. 131-3) ; 
she proves that the payments to Mrs. Barry in the nineties were 
not personal gifts from royalty (p. 17^). The entire section on 
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Galisto is filled with similar matter of importance. From the 
extraordinary array of warrants we are permitted to view, down to 
the smallest detail, the arrangements made for the prodnction of 
this masque; so detailed, indeed, are these that Miss U. M. Ellis- 
Eermor has been enabled to mahe some charming sketches of at 
least three of the costumes described in the bills. 

There are, of course, many conclusions which might raise dis- 
cussion. It is, for instance, by no means certain that in the 
warrant which refers to 25 foh of roofing before the stage to set 
candies in^^ the word roofing’^ is a slip for ^Hroughing.''^ 'Miss 
Boswell herself calls attention to the fact that this is “the only 
instance of candles being used for footlights instead of lamps.^^ 
Possibly these were not employed for footlights at all, and roof- 
ing may be correct; as early as 1638 Sabbatini in his Practica 
di fabricar Scene e Machine ne' Teatri had recommended the 
placing of a row of lights behind the heavens.’’^ If Miss Boswell 
is right in suggesting that the rectangles shown in Webb^s plan 
of the Mustapha'" stage are intended for blocks of wings, is 
it not strange that the lines of the wings should not have been 
drawn (as in the Salmacida Spolia plan) and that Webb should 
have taken the trouble to mark out the precise depth ? The exact 
measurement seems to imply that he intended the rectangles to 
be taken as either solid or fictionally solid blocks. Some general 
Judgments, too, might be questioned, such as the affirmation that 
before the Civil Wars the stage was essentially a national institu- 
tion/^ The theatre had been national certainly, in Elizabeth's 
days, but this statement seems to overlook the fact that from 1635 
to 1640 there was almost as much orientation towards the court 
as is to be found after 1660; or, at least, that the courtly atmos- 
phere of the Eestoration period was definitely adumbrated during 
the reign of Charles I. 

A couple of other notes may be added here. Miss Boswell pre- 
sents a valuable and well-reasoned summary of the Cockpit-in- 
Court before 1642; her conjecture that the three Chatsworth draw- 
ings she mentions were made for this theatre seems fully Justified, 
but is it necessary to assume that these were designs for the 
original’^ scenery there? I personally had been inclined to re- 
gard them as scenes painted for a later production at that house. 
Concerning the French and Italian players there is also an infor- 
mative section in her book. To this may be added the note that 
among Eiorillfs troupe during 1675 were M. A. Eomagnesi and his 
wife (Blisabetta Giulia della Chiesa), the latter of whom died in 
London, and that there is extant a very entertaining letter, dated 
February 17, 1679, written by 6. A. Lolli (the Dottore of the com- 
pany) which refers to the straits in which the Italians found them- 
selves at court and to the generosity of the Duchess of York. 

This of Miss BosweFs is a volume which must prove fascinating 
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to the student of theatrical history; it forms a notable contribu- 
tion to a subject which only lately has been receiving exact atten- 
tion. Miss Boswell is thoroughly to be congratulated on having 
completed well an arduous piece of research and on having pro- 
vided, in a skilful manner, such a clear picture of conditions m the 
Eestoration court theatres. 

Allaedyce Xicoll 

University of London 


Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play, By Cecil V. 

Deane. Oxford: University Press, 1931. Pp. vi+23o. 

$3.75. 

At a time when the necessity for careful re-examination of Eng- 
lish heroic drama is being keenly felt by many scholars, Mr. Deane 
has attempted to ascertain the influence of contemporary dramatic 
theory on the technique of the Eestoration heroic dramatists. He 
begins by reviewing the sources of the English heroic plays, con- 
cluding that ^^no set of influences . . . outweighs another set by 
much.’’'' He then partly accounts for the limitations of the genre 
with reference to theatrical conditions in the Eestoration period. 
The volume is chiefly devoted to a survey of French and English 
theory and practice regarding the conventions of the happy ending, 
the unities, violent action, bombast, rhyme and blank verse. In 
conclusion, a few somewhat arbitrarily selected plays by D^Avenant, 
Orrery, Dryden, and Lee are analyzed. One regrets that the list 
does not include Dryden^s last and finest rhymed heroic drama, 
Aureng-Zebe, 

Mr. Deane arrives at well-worn conclusions which no one is 
likely to dispute: that, in the main, the neo-classic rules of the 
drama exercised a wholesome restraint on the heroic plays, and 
that ^^the independent temper of the national drama managed 
to survive in spite of partial conformity to limiting conventions. 
In the course of his investigation, Mr. Deane is able to furnish 
convincing evidence as to why Dryden was less restricted in regu- 
larizing Shakespeare in All for Love than (to adapt the authors 
excellent phrase) in almost breaking the bounds of the heroic tradi- 
tion in the process of expressing himself within them in his rhymed 
heroic plays. A valuable by-product of Mr. Deane^s study is the 
light which he throws on the closeness of the affinity which existed 
between the heroic couplet and heroic sentiment.” Interesting, 
also, is his comparison of heroic drama to baroque architecture. 

In a long introductory chapter, Mr. Deane considers in an eclec- 
tic way the sources of heroic drama. He believes that Dryden was 
indirectly influenced by the Cartesian doctrine of the energy of the 
will; but he does not consider the probable influence on Dryden of 
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Marlowe's supermeii. Althongii he is of the opinion that the 
drama of Corneille was almost the most potent force among 
the shaping influences from which English heroic drama emerged, 
his comments on Corneille serve to emphasize the marked contrast 
between the spirit of Corneille^s serious drama and the spirit of 
Drjden^s. He rejects without analysis of the plays in question the 
theory that Dryden may have been influenced by the pre-Restora- 
tion Platonic plays that were popular in the decade which imme- 
diately preceded the closing of the theatres. One of these plays, 
CarleU^s Arviragus and Pliilicia, for a Restoration revival of which 
Dryden wrote a prologue, anticipates the dramatic pattern of 
Dryden’s heroic drama more definitely than any of the Elizabethan 
plays over which Mr. Deane lingers. It is true that Dryden^s 
heroic plays represent the triumphant careers of valorous heroes, 
whose heroism is of a robuster t}pe than the heroism chronicled 
in pre-Restoration Platonic drama. It is equally true, although 
Mr. Deane is silent on this point, that Dryden^s plays record the 
vicissitudes of Platonic courtships, featuring romantic heroines, 
idealized within the bounds of ^^practicable virtue, who disci- 
pline their quite fallible lovers by frowns or favors. 

Yielding to an academic temptation, Mr. Deane virtually main- 
tains that dramatic theory determined the character of the heroic 
play instead of reflecting and vindicating the practice of the 
dramatists themselves. Moreover, one is disposed to protest against 
the systematization of the persuasive but shifting theories of such 
a dramatist as Dryden. It is not surprising that Dryden proves 

evasive."'* It is difficult, indeed dangerous, to try to sum up the 
convictions of a man who rejoiced in both sides of an argument and 
who questioned the validity of final judgments. 

It is, of course, highly desirable to assemble in orderly fashion 
the criticM theories concerning heroic drama, to compare French 
and English points of view, and to note variations in the manner 
in which English heroic dramatists followed or diverged from neo- 
classic standards. On the other hand, a good deal remains to be 
said about heroic drama after such tests have been applied. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Deane does not feel at liberty to overstep the 
bounds of his special problem, in order to evaluate a dramatic 
genre of which the unique literary qualities are more or less 
obscured in contemporary controversy. 


Mount Holyohe College 


Kj-Thleen M. Lynch 
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Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795. By C. H. Gkay. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931, Pp. yi + 333. 
$4.00. 

The Genesis of Shahespeare I,dolatry. By E. W. Babcock. Cbapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. xv + 
307. $3.00. 

Through the work of Mr. Gray and Mr. Babcock, the student 
of dramatic theory and especially of Shakespeare criticism can 
find for the first time solid footing in eighteenth-century criticism. 
Mr. Gra/s study is a chronological survey of the theatrical criti- 
cism in periodicals during practically the whole century. The 
first two chapters, which carry the reader up to 1750, traverse a 
barren field, interesting chiefly as background. • But the rest of 
the book gives increasingly richer, and richer materials for the 
study of theatrical vogues, the history of acting, and the progress 
of dramatic theory. Some of the references supplement those given 
by Mr. Babcock for Shakespeare studies in the eighteenth century. 

With so enormous a field, covered with such minute care, Mr. 
Gray could not proceed beyond the limits of critical bibliography. 
But Mr. Babcock concentrates on Shakespeare criticism during the 
years 1765-1800. In consequence, his book, though still largely 
bibliographical, has room for a considerable amount of interpreta- 
tive criticism. Though the field has been touched or even covered 
by various scholars before him, Mr. BabcocFs learning puts them 
all in the shade. His references to the background of his field 
alone are sufficient to furnish the materials for another valuable 
book on Shakespeare criticism from 1700 to 1765, which Mr. 
Babcock announces as his next subject. When this is accomplished, 
we shall have a critical supplement to the Shakespeare Allusion 
Book which will carry us up to the nineteenth century. It is to be 
hoped that we shall see also an anthology more extensive than those 
edited by Mr, Nichol Smith. In the character-studies, much of 
the criticism of the later eighteenth century should be more acces- 
sible to students; and in other lypes of criticism the eighteenth 
century has even more to offer, not so much because of the excel- 
lence of its critics — ^though some are excellent — as because of their 
point of view. Their criticism is specifically dramatic, not merely 
literary, and deals with structure, which the nineteenth-century 
critics generally ignored. They were! independent of the Shake- 
speare idolatry which Mr. Babcock criticises, and if they were 
dominated by the idolatry of Aristotle and his false interpreters, 
at least that prejudice is one which we can now discount as no 
longer dangerous. And in that crisis of dramatic theory, the critics 
of the later eighteenth century necessarily retained an interest in 
general ideas regarding dramatic form, which we are now slowly 
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and painfully reviving. We should be able to read in their entirety 
not merely Morgann and Whately and Mackenzie^, but Hanmer and 
Daniel Webb, with larger selections from Karnes and Eiehardson 
and others who cannot be included in their whole work. 

Even now, however, any one who has access to the larger Shake- 
speare collections will find his way charted for him with laborious 
care by Mr. Babcock, who supplements the organization by sub- 
jects in his text with an extensive chronological bibliography. In 
the eighteenth century proper, little fault can be found with his 
work. It begins to weaken only when he enters the nineteenth 
century and endeavors to present evidence to prove that the nine- 
teenth-century critics were fully anticipated by their predecessors 
in the late eighteenth century. The presentation of evidence in 
chapters XY-XVI is necessarily so condensed that it gives the im- 
pression of bad organization. And Mr. Babcock does not keep 
clear the distinction between the anticipation of a method and of 
an application of the method. An analysis of Hamlet^s character 
may be very new, even if the method of character-analyses is old. 
And finally Mr. Babcock talks sometimes of proof, when to my 
mind he has established only a probability — a very different thing. 
But these adverse criticisms touch only the latter part of the book, 
where the author is looking forward out of his own field. They 
should not be taken as seriously diminishing the value of one of the 
most useful tools for Shakespeare studies which has appeared in 
recent years. 

_ . . Thomas M. Eatsok 

Unwermt^ of Nehrasha 


The Pepys Ballads. Edited by Hybee E. Eolliks. 8 vols., pp. 
xix “j“ ^73, ix‘-f- 257y xvii -j- 338, xv -f- 353, xvii 336, xvi -f- 
352, xviii + 319, viii-f 243. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929-32. Bach, $3.50. 

There is a type of reviewer who shows his scholarly superiority 
P^^^f^^ig out his author^s faults of treatment or b}’' scrutinizing 
a book page by page for t3rpographical slips or minor (sometimes 
very minor) verbal inaccuracies. He is a not unfamiliar figure in 
X r learned periodicals. Usually his remarks suggest 

that he could make a far better book, if he were treating the sub- 
ject, than that of which he writes. Eeviewers of this type will 
find meager picking when examining the reprints that appear in 
rarpnsing^ rapid succession, under the editorship of Professor 
Hyder E. EoHins. They are as faultlessly precise as human nature 
permits. The so-called creative or corrective reviewing— 
often needed m notices of scholarly work— lacks material on which 
to exercise itself, in his instance. The searcher after inaccuracies 
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who scans the volnmes coming from this editor, with zeal to show 
his own competence as a critic, will fare ill at his favorite sport. 

The anthologies and broadside colleetions reprinted in the last 
dozen years by Professor Eollins make an imposing array when 
brought together. He issued Old English Ballads in 1920, A 
Pepysian Garland in 1922, Cavalier and Puritan in 1923, A Hand- 
ful of Pleasant Delights in 1924, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions in 1926, The Pack of Autolycus and The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices in 1927, TotteVs Miscellany, in two volumes, 1928“ 
1929, followed by The Phoenix Nest and A Poetical Rhapsody, 
And now, in the years 1929-1932', he has completed a reprint of the 
ballad collection of the celebrated diarist Samuel Pepys save for the 
pieces in this collection that have already been made accessible in 
A Pepysian Garland or elsewhere. Assuredly Dr. Eollins is a pro- 
lific and tireless issuer of definitive reprints. 

A miscellaneous assortment of material appears in the pages of 
the seven volumes of the Pepys collection — Professor Eollins^ 
eighth volume is occupied by the index. The songs reprinted range 
in time from 1535 to 1702. The reproduction of their titles in 
blackletter, and occasionally of old woodcuts, helps to draw atten- 
tion to the individual pieces. There are hundreds of the songs, and 
they treat of historical events at home or in Ireland or on the 
continent, or they narrate the stories of crimes, disasters, and 
prodigies so liked by broadside balLadists and their hearers. One 
can read in rollicking verse of social happenings, or turn to satires 
on contemporary foibles, drinking songs, or sentimental pieces. 
Pepys amassed no inconsiderable number of love songs in his 
immense collection, and a few here and there exhibit sweetness and 
charm. The shifting topics of the broadsides are treated sometimes 
with robust vulgarity, sometimes with surprising refinement. 
There is variety of matter enough for all readers, even the most 
jaded. 

In the pages of these handsomely printed volumes is the pulsat- 
ing life of Old London. There appear cheats and greenhorns, street- 
hawkers, murderers, drunkards, bawds, and highwaymen. There 
are ballads of gay city gentlemen, of doddering old men, of soldiers 
and of women disguised as soldiers, and there are innumerable 
laments of lovelorn swains and lasses. There are entertaining pic- 
tures of life, and dismaying pictures of human brutality, credulity, 
and greed. An accurate and vivid background is afforded by them 
for social and literary historians of the later sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. Here, indeed, in the background they create, 
lies the chief value for modern readers, of broadside reproductions. 

The publication in recent years of so many volumes of reprints 
points toward rising interest in sub-literary verse* Broadside 
songs used to be thought hardly worth preserving, certainly not 
worth making accessible in sumptuously printed form. Even new 
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editions of Shakespeare rarely draw more beantifnl format than, 
that giyen the Pepys broadsides by the Harvard University Press. 
Purists and classicists may not find anything valuable in such col- 
lections as those that interest Professor Eollins, but many students 
of history or of literary history now delight in their resurrection. 
They recreate vividly a past life, and they are an index, in their 
sub-literate way, of the forces aifecting literature in the decades 
preceding their composition and at the time of their circulation. 

In this connection it may be appropriate to note the growing 
interest in American broadsides, following that now at full tide 
for the broadsides of the mother country. American books that are 
symptomatic of this tendency are Worthington C. Eord^s checklist 
of 1922, Broadsidesj, Ballads etc,,, Printed in Massachusetts 16S9- 
1800^ Oscar Wegelin’s Early American Poetry ^ a compilation of 
the titles of volumes of verse and broadsides from 1650 to 1820, 
the second and augmented edition of which appeared in 1930, and 
Ola Winslow^s American Broadside Verse from Imprints of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, an anthology of broadside 
verse coming from the Tale University Press in 1930. 

^ Louise Pound 

Vnwersity of ’Nebras'ka 


A Garland for John Donne, 1681-1931. Edited by Theodoee 
Spencee. Cambridge: Harvard UniTersity Press, 1931. Pp. 
302. $2.50. 

It is a garland of many-colored posies that Mr. Spencer has 
woven for John Donne; let ns first list in order this handfnl of 
pleasant delights. Bight essays in all; the first, by T. S. Eliot is 
™ Time,” and the last, by the editor, on “ Donne 
and his Age.” One essay, and one only, restricts itself to a single 
work of Donne’s. This is “Donne’s ‘Paradoxes and Problems’,” 
by Evelyn M. Simpson._ One might rather have expected, perhaps, 
from Mrs. Simpson a discnssion of Donne’s sermons, bnt this topic 
m weU cared for in John Hayward’s “A Note on Donne the 
Preacher. Donne^s Eelation to Philosophy ” is considered bv 
(and this would have been my own assignment of the topic) Mary 
Paton Eamsay. On the historico-biographico-factual level we have 
a carefnl md satisfying study by John Sparrow of “The Date of 
Donnes Travels.” Mario Praz has contributed “Donne and the 
Poefay of his Time,” and George Williamson, “Doime and the 
Poetry of Today.” 

All of ihese disciples write dearly and justly of Donne; yet 
when all is said, he remains somewhat enigmatic. And this is 
well, for if too much were explained, we might well suspect the 
explanations. Donne was in truth the Hamlet of poets — an in- 
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structive parallel between the two men is drawn by Mr. Spencer — 
and not all of the contradictions in his character can be resolved. 
Happily the contributors to the present volume have not sought 
an artificial unity in nominal agreement. Miss Eamsay writes of 
Donne as of a philosopher; Mr. Williamson remarks that One may 
say that Donne^s emotion is commonly given ^ conceptual ’ form, but 
not that he is a philosophical poeV^ and Mr. Eliot declares (per- 
haps a little fantastically) that ^^in onr time he might have been 
a very great company lawyer.^^ 

Hone of the writers here represented seems to aim especially at 
novelty, yet they say some new and striking things, and say them 
persuasively. Thus, Mr. Eliot makes a case for his statement 
that Donne ought always to be recognized as one of the few great 
reformers and preservers of the English language.^^ M. Praz draws 
such striking parallels between passages in Michelangelo and in 
Donne as to justify his assertion that in certain realms for some 
things, as Jonson said to Drummond) Donne is perhaps nearer 
to Michelangelo than to anybody else/^ (But I can hardly agree 
with this writer that Had Donne always written in the style of 
the Anniversaries, he would not rank much higher than Marino 
or Gongora,^^ or that Donne^s holy sonnets come next in interest 
after his songs.^^) Mr. Williamson is strictly accurate in saying, 

Contrary to many critics, I find in Donne a rather frugal store 
of images, and a definite economy in their use ; when he lists the 
contemporary poets who seem to him closest to Donne, he is not 
always on such sure ground. 

Throughout the essays comprising this volume runs a vein of the 
best sort of appreciative criticism, a criticism founded on solid 
Iniowledge and level-headed reflection. It is such a book as all 
Donne lovers will appreciate, and as might gratify the poefs 
ghost. 

Bei^- C. Clough 

Broum University 


TJIdee de Tart pour Tart dans la UtUrature anglaise pendant la 
periode victorienne. By Louise Eosbhblatt. Paris : Cham- 
pion, 1931. Pp. 328. (BibliotMque de la Eevue de la Littera- 
ture Comparee.) 

Miss EosenblatPs book is intended to do for English Literature 
in the nineteenth century what was done for the French in Albert 
Cassagne^s Theories de L'Art pour L'Art en France (Paris, 1906). 
But she has chosen to follow a different and, I believe, a less satis- 
factory method. M. Cassagne devotes only a brief space to a his- 
tory of the movement. He is primarily invested in what by con- 
trast may be called a philosophical interpretation of the phrase 
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art for art’s sake/’ In the French manner, aided by the fact that 
in France different W'riters happened to represent different aspects 
of the term, he treats it principally by analyzing its several quali- 
ties, pessimism, snobism, exoticism, and so on. His preliminary 
generalization is that the movement began as a reaction to bour- 
geois industrialism, and that the War of 1870 put an end to it. 

Miss Eosenblatt, however, finds that the corresponding movement 
in England was only getting into its swing by 1870, and that it did 
not arise so much out of a direct opposition on the part of artists 
to industrialism as out of the nature of the Eomantic Movement 
itself. She follows Miss Egan’s brief but important paper {Smith 
Studies in Modern Languages, Julv, 1921), and finds the theory 
explicit in the German transcendental philosophers, Kant and 
Schelling in particular, whose ideas through Coleridge were the 
most important intellectual influence upon English if not upon 
French Eomanticism. Having assumed with great plausibility this 
origin for what only several decades later became generally known 
as art for art’s sake,” she carefully distinguishes such art from 
both art with a sociological-utilitarian purpose and art with an 
evangelical-moralistic one. But she does not so precisely dis- 
tinguish its positive qualities. She gives the reader no more clarity 
than is found in the statement that a work of art exists for the 
satisfaction it directly affords as a novel form of experience. But 
the term needs to be associated with its successors as well as its 
predecessors in esthetic history. To clarify the definition, we ought 
to know whether the term is to be related to Croce’s theory of ex- 
pression or Mr. BeU’s ^^significant form.” 

And so, having left her definition vague. Miss Eosenblatt, 
unlike M. Cassagne, naturally chooses a dominating arrangement 
that is historical. She finds that after 1860 the native Eomantic 
influence was^ supplemented by that of contemporary French 
writers. But it is doubtful if she emphasizes enough not merely 
the absence of French influence before this date, but the positive 
hostility towards it in the native art, which became surprisingly 
insular after the he3?'day of Eomanticism. She does not, in other 
words, stress Eossetti’s hostility?' to Flaubert as an immoral writer, 
which arose from a confusion in him that did not exist in Keats or 
Coleridge between the art for art’s sake point of view and the 
evangelical-moralistic. Similarly, I do not think Miss Eosenblatt 
clearly enough distinguishes the confusion in Swinburne between 
tim art fw art’s sake viewpoint and the sociological-utilitarian, 
winch is shown by his adoration of Hugo, who was essentially not 
a French art for art’s sake writer. The fact seems to be that one 
nas to wait for Whistler and Wilde before one discovers an attitude 
as unenmpromisingly esthetic as that of Coleridge or Keats. Miss 
L deny this interim of Yictorian compromise, 

but she fails to give it the emphasis it deserves. 
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Doubtless Miss Eosenblatt is right in stressing the looseness with 
which the term was used in the criticism and illustrated in the 
art of nineteenth century England. But it is a pity that she 
falls a victim to it. For with this absence of precision as an 
excuse^ she gives up the attempt of M. Cassagne to discriminate like 
a philosopher, and, under the guise of a literary historian, virtually 
writes a series of critical essays on a certain group of English men 
of letters. After her chapter of general definition and a second 
devoted to the esthetics of Eomanticism, in which the portion 
devoted to Coleridge is inadequate and that on Keats quite the 
most brilliant part of her volume. Miss Eosenblatt abandons the 
attempt to clarify the meaning of her term by using works of art 
as illustration, and instead turns to the broader subject of evaluat- 
ing the total output of a series of writers among whom Eossetti, 
Swinburne, Pater, Stevenson, Whistler and Wilde are conspicuous. 
But, though she has read an extraordinary amount, her book is not 
valuable as literary history. After her preliminary discussion of 
the first users of the term, she has discovered no new factual ma- 
terial; and she has not given new form to the old. Nor is her 
book a treatise upon a particular esthetic problem, since after her 
engagement with Miss Egan, she becomes summary in her refer- 
ence to esthetic principles. But there is nevertheless too much 
literary history for her chapters upon individual authors to be 
impressive as literary criticism. She does not leave herself room 
enough to develop a convincing critical analysis. She has passed 
into the realm of opinion where, hampered by her confusion of 
aims, she has not succeeded in saying anything impressive. I find 
the chapter on Swinburne a welcome reminder of his lapse into con- 
servatism in his later life. But the definition of Pater as an 
esthetic mystic seems to me to apply rather to Eossetti, and as 
applied to Pater, to reflect that very vagueness of meaning which 
Miss Eosenblatt has found altogether too characteristic of the art 
for arPs sake movement in England. I had rather she had chosen 
to illustrate Pater’s own lapses into what seems to me vagueness 
rather than mysticism by a detailed analysis of the difference be- 
tween his search for le mot juste and Flaubert’s, which should 
have been the pivotal point of her chapter instead of a passing 
allusion. But one condones much out of pleasure at discovering 
an English scholar who combines with a conscientious accumula- 
tion of fact a recognition of the importance of esthetic values. 


Washington Square College, 
Wew York University 


Edwik Bm&Y Bueoum 
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Miltonfs Editors and Commentators from Patrich Hume to Henry 
John Todd (1695-1801). By Ants Oeas. University of 
Tartu (Dorpat), Esthonia, 1931. Pp. 381. 

One of the aspects of the great Milton vogue in the eighteenth 
century, the enormous development of commentary on the poePs 
works, had as yet received little attention. Mr. Ants Oras has traced 
its evolution from the appearance of Patrick Hume^s Annotations 
on Milton^ s Paradise Lost to the Variorum Edition of Todd in 
1801. With great industry and care he has sifted the material and 
in spite of its miscellaneous character he has succeeded in pre- 
senting a clear exposition of the rise and growth of Milton scholar- 
ship. This growth runs parallel with the dissolution of the neo- 
classic creed ; it is therefore natural that Milton annotation reflects 
two entirely different ways of approach which manifest themselves 
in the treatment of the text and in the discussions of the main 
characteristics of Milton^s language, style, and versification. On 
one hand we find extreme dogmatism, exemplified in Bentley, and 
to a less degree in Patrick Hume and Newton, on the other hand 
a type of criticism, less shackled by preconceived standards and 
aiming at a genuine understanding and interpretation of the poet’s 
artistic qualities. The chief representative of the latter attitude 
is Thomas Warton in his edition of the minor poems (1785), but 
his method had already been foreshadowed in Zachary Pearce’s 
reply to Bentley and in Thyer’s and Warburton’s contributions to 
Newton’s edition. Mr. Oras’s book is instructive for two reasons : it 
supplies additional evidence of the deep admiration Milton’s poetry 
inspired, even in the early years of the century, and at the same 
time it clearly illustrates the limitations to which all the critics of 
the period were subject : the strong ethical bent, the want of his- 
torical perspective and historical tolerance, the inability to appre- 
ciate romance, and others. 

I have one or two objections. Mr. Oras sees a certain inconsis- 
tency between Richardson’s definition of poetry as Ornament, and 
his assertion that its end is to please and enrich the Imagination.” 
To me it seems that this editor’s opinion is in complete accordance 
with the prevailing conception of art : the function of the imagi- 
nation continued to be looked upon as a mere means of adornment 
to which Hobbes had degraded it. (Of. Pope’s line : True wit is 
Nature to advantage dress’d.”) Nor do I agree with Mr. Oras’s 
high opinion of Warburton, who is represented by him as one of 
the subtlest commentators on Milton in the whole century,” and 
^^an extreme advocate of imagination and originality.” Warbur- 
ton’s notes on Pope’s Essay on Criticism leave no doubt that he 
allows the imaginative faculty the same narrow sphere as had been 
done by Hobbes and Locke, and from one of his letters to Hurd 
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we know that he called Young ^^the finest writer of nonsense 
because he did not know that original composition consisted in 
the manner/^ Moreover in another letter to the same correspondent 
he expresses his satisfaction at the appearance of Lander's essay, 
becanse ^‘^it is likely enough to mortify all the silly admirers of 
Milton, who deserve to be laughed at/' 

But these objections, and perhaps a few others that might be 
raised against the author's remarks on the theory of imitation of 
nature (pp. 142, 143), do not detract materially from the value of 
Mr. Oras's study, which makes an important contribution to the 
history of Milton's influence in the eighteenth century. Its use- 
fulness is enhanced by the addition of an index of more than twenty 
pages. 

A. Boskee 

Qroninffen, Holland 


BRIEF MENTION 


Medium Aevum, vol. i, May, 1933, No. 1. Published for the 
Society for the Study of Mediaeval Languages and Literature by 
Basil Blackwell. Oxford. Pp. iv + 80. 6 s. This new periodical 
is to appear three times a year. It difEers from the American 
journal Speculum in that it is limited to philological and lin- 
guistic studies. The first number consists of an editorial, five 
articles and eight reviews. Prom the contents of the number, it 
would seem that Medium Aevum will be concerned chiefly with the 
vernaculars of the Middle Ages, rather than with mediaeval Latin. 
We welcome the new journal, which, if one may judge by its first 
number, will maintain a high standard, and we wish for it every 
success. M* 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. sin 
(1931). Pp. 332. The present volume is made up of 11 studies 
in the mediaeval and modern fields; no linguistic studies are in- 
cluded. The broad sense in which the anonymous editors take 
the term philology is sufficiently indicated by the inclusion of an 
elaborate and informing treatise on Shrove Tuesday football. This 
breadth of interpretation is traditional at Harvard, it is true, but 
the editors none the less are to be commended for maintaining it 
in the face of a persistent effort in many quarters to turn philology 
into a synonvm for linguistics. The volume as a whole lives up to 
the high reputation of its series, recently revived greatly to the 
profit of Am erican scholarship. 
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Tara: A Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland. By E. A. S. 
Magalister, New York, 1931. Pp. 208. $3.00. This anthori- 
tatiTe monograph begins with an elaborate and detailed account, 
historical and descriptive, of the site of Tara (pp. 1-81) ; 16 maps, 
plans and photographs serve to visualize the explanations given in 
the text. The remaining five chapters deal respectively with the 
beginning, the gods, the kings, the assemblies and the ending of 
Tara. The whole is presented in a flowing and eminently readable 
narrative, attractive to lay and learned alike. The book may 
safely be recommended to anyone interested in the history of 
ancient Ireland. E. m. 


The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt. By Thomas of Britain. 
Translated , . . by E. S. Loomis. Eevised edition. New York, 1931. 
Pp. xxviii + $1.50. The revision of the 1923 edition is most 

marked in the introduction, which has been almost completely 
rewritten. A number of minor changes have also been made in 
the translation itself. The volume in its present form remains a 
popular rather than a learned work, but it may be used with profit 
in survey courses in medieval literature. K. M. 


Beotoulfstudien {Anglistische Forschungen^ Heft 74). Von 
JoHAHHES Hoops. Heidelberg, 1932. Pp. viii + 140. EM 7.50. 
This important volume deserves an extended notice, but since it is 
of an exegetical character one^s comments would have to take the 
form of discussion of details, a method of procedure which limita- 
tions of space here forbid. Let it suffice to say, then, that every 
Beowulfian ought to own a copy of this useful and illuminating 
book. H. M, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Benjamin Allen. AltRoagn Benjamin Allen, 1789-1829, has received 
notice as an American poet of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
he has been overlooked as a vnritev of prose fiction. There are in the 
Library of Congress the title pages of three unrecorded works by Allen: 
The Parents Ooumellor or Dangerous Moroseness, Philadelphia, 1825 j 
General Btevens or The Fancy Dress Ball, Philadelphia, 1828,* and Inmng 
Manners or The Secret of Happiness, Philadelphia, 1828. The first of these 
is certainly prose fiction (there is a copy of the book in the Library of 
Congress) and the others very probably are. However General Stevens 
and Living Manners are not listed in the union catalogue at the Library 
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of Congress, which records the rare books in various American libraries. 
I shall be grateful if readers of MLN. will ascertain whether these books 
are in the libraries of their respective institutions, and communicate 
their findings. 

Braistch Spalding 

The Johns HopMns University 


Valentine and Obson. I am most grateful to Mr. A. H. Krappe for 
his extended notice of my Talentme and, Orson in IfLN., XLvn, 493 ff. 
I regret only that we do not see eye to eye on all questions. The folklore 
material presented by Mr. Krappe is similar to, and I think nearly all 
identical with, that collected by Mr. J. Kendel Harris, in the widtings to 
which both Mr. Krappe and I have made reference. Mr. Krappe notes 
that I reject Mr. Harris’ derivation of Talentme and Orson directly from 
^'an ancient twin-tale,” but omits to tell why. May I quote from my 
book, page 99? '^It is possible, of course, as Mr. Harris supposes, that 
there existed an ancient tale of exposed, beast-suckled, contrasted, and 
quarreling twins, of which our author made use; only, we have no proof 
of the existence of such a tale in any medieval form.” Confronted by a 
late romance — Talentm und Namelos — obviously (as Mr. Krappe admits) 
a compilation from diverse sources, I preferred to find the source of the 
main story in a folk-tale recorded in Europe as early as 1550 (centuries 
earlier in Asia), and to regard those portions of it having to do with the 
contrast and separation of the brothers as a natural development from a 
widespread and extant body of medieval story, as set forth in the pages 
following — a body of story represented by the Eustace legend, La Belle 
EelenCy Octavian, Parzival, Maugis d’Aigremont, Merlin, Generides, and 
Tristan de NanteuiL If now, as Mr. Krappe thinks, Talentin und 
Namelos rests upon ** universal superstitions,” what of these other stories? 
Was each of them independent of all the others, and have they no con- 
nection but the common basis of superstition? Is it not more reasonable 
to derive a late romance from a romantic tradition represented in extant 
earlier romances, than to derive it from superstitions whose existence we 
infer from Greek myths and modern folk-tales? If so, one more tale 
from the North American Indians, or a dozen more, cannot alter the case. 
In such a matter one can only balance probabilities, but if I remain of 
the same opinion, I trust it is no treason, either to the revered names of 
Tylor and Frazer or to the laws of common sense. 

Abthije Bickson 

College of the City of New Torh 


Beowulf and the .^neid. In answer to Mr. Jones’ review {MLN., 
April, 1932) of my “Comparative Study of Beowulf and the JSneidf^ I 
wish to make two comments upon his almost unexceptionable report. Mr. 
Jones remarks in paragraph three, “In discussing the medieval Vergil, 
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for example, lie should have leaned more heavily on Comparetti, perhaps 
less on Zappert."’ — 1 believe most readers of Comparetti’s Vergil in the 
Middle Ages will recall that the author devotes comparatively little space 
to the discussion of Vergil’s early popularity in Britain All that he 
did offer on this head was of course quite pertinent to my problem, and I 
was glad to refer to his study as often as occasion permitted. It may 
here be remarked that Comparetti is not to be accepted without reservation, 
as will appear to anyone investigating the reliability of his comments 
upon a MS of Vergil made by Alcuin (or under his^^ direction ) , which is 
said to be at the library of Beine. I have made two visits to the city 
in an effoit to discover the MS, which would be a very significant link be- 
tween Vergil and the English scholar. A letter (dated August 7, 1930) from 
the head-librarian of the Stadt-Bibliothek finally informed me thus : “ Die 
Berner Stadtbibliothek besitzt keine Virgil-Handschrift, die auf Alkuin 
zuriickgeht. Comparetti muss sich irren; jedenfalls findet sich in den 
Analeeten C. W. Mullers keine derartige Angabe.” Sandys in his Sistory 
of Classical Scholarship (page 476) repeats in good faith this statement 
from Comparetti about the Alcuin manuscript. Zappert, one of the 
earliest scholars to interest himself in the question of Vergil’s infiuence in 
the Middle Ages, I referred to sparingly; but I have found no reason to 
believe that his statements have been greatly discounted by later investi- 
gation. Finally, I regret that my comment on Bede’s activity in bringing 
books into England gave the impression that he journeyed abroad to get 
them. Browne, from whose Venerable Bede (page 7) I quote, remarks on 
page 9 that Bede travelled but little, almost certainly not out of England. 
Mr. Jones’ other remarks I accept with due thankfulness and remain his 
debtor for further bibliographical pointers. 

Tom Btjrns Habee 

Ohio State University 


M. Jacques-Henby Boexecqxje, fils dij pbofesseub Bobnecqije, 
pr4parant actuellement une th^se sur Alphonse DAVDBT, sa vie et son 
muvre, serait particulidrement oblig4 ^ ceux de nos leeteurs poss^dant des 
documents (autographes, lettres, portraits, souvenirs de tout genre) — 
et qui aecepteraient de lui faire confiance — de bien vouloir I’en avertir: 
Rue de Vaugirard, 164, Paris 


La SocoAt^i bes Amis bit Pbinoe de Ligne is preparing to publish his 
correspondence and requests that photostatic copies of any letters in the 
possession of readers of MLN, or of institutions with which they may be 
connected be sent to E41icien Leuridant, Palais des Academies, Brussels. 
M, Leuridant writes that he will be glad to defray the expense incurred. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[TLe Enghsh list includes only books 
received.] 

Arnold, Matthew. — Letters to Artlitir Hugh 
Clough, ed. H. S. Lowry. London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xii 
-f 192. $2.50. 

Bald, R. C. (ed.). — ^Literary Friendships 
in the Age of Wordsworth: An Anthology. 
Gamhridge: Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xkIv + 
284 $1.75. (The Camfodge Anthologies.) 

Brie, Friedrich. — ^Eugene O’JSTeil als Hach- 
folger der Griechen (Mourning becomes 
Electra). Offprint from Germanish-Roman- 
ische Monatssehrift XXI, Heft 1/2. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1933. Pp 46-59. 

Bruestle, B. S, — The ''Fool of Nature” 
in the English Drama of Our Day. Phila- 
delphia, 1932. Pp. 132. (U. of Pennsyl- 

vania diss ) 

Chambers, R. W. — On the Continuity of 
English Prose from Alfred to More and his 
School. An Extract from the Introduction 
to Nicholas Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More ed. by E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. 
Chambers. London : Oxford Univ. Press, 
for the E. E. T. S., 1932. Pp. xii -P xlv- 
clxxiv. 6 s. 

Clark, Ruth. — Strangers and Sojourners 
at Port Royal: Being an account of the 
connections between the British Isles and 
the J ansenists of France and Holland. Cam- 
bridge : Univ, Press, 1932 Pp. xx -j- 360. 
$4.75. 

Crawford, A, W. — The Genius of Keats: 
An Interpretation London: Arthur H. 
Stockwell, 1932. Pp. 204, 6 s. 

Dante Alighieri. — The Paradiso, trans. and 
ed. G. L. Bickersteth. Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1932. Pp. xxiv + 304. $3.75. 

Edwards, Oliver. — ^Wordsworth and Coler- 
idge* Three Odes. Reprinted from Humber- 
side, IV, 2. Hull: A. Brown, 1932. Pp. 
135-145. 1 s. 

Guha, P, K. — Tragic Relief. Oxford: 
Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. viii 4- 234. $3.00. 

Hanford, J. H, — ^A Milton Handbook, Re- 
vised Edition. New York: Crofts, 1933. | 
Pp. xii + 368. $2.00. 

Haviland, T. P.^ — The Roman de Longue 
Haleine on English Soil. Philadelphia, 1931. 
Pp. 184. (U. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Holthausen, P. — Altenglisehes Etymolo- 
gisehes Worterbuch. 3. Lieferung. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1932. Pp. 161-240. M. 3, 
(Germanische Bibliothek IV. Reihe: Worter- 
bucher. 7.) 

Hoops, Johannes. — Kommentar mm Beo- 
wulf. Heidelberg: Winter, 1932, Pp. x + 
334, M. 8, 


Jewsbury, Maria Jane. — Occasional Papers, 
selected with a Memoir by Eric Gillett. 
London : Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 
Ixviii -f- 108. $2.00. 

Pickermg, E. — A Brief Survey of English 
Literature from its Beginnings to the Pres- 
ent Day with Chapters on the Irish Literary 
Movement and American Literature. New 
York: R M. McBride, 1932. Pp. 258. $0.90. 

Sechler, R. P. — George Moore: "A Dis- 
ciple of Walter Pater.” Philadelphia, 1931. 
Pp. 160. (U. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Shafer, Robert (ed.). — Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies by Members of the Graduate 
School, University of Cincinnati. Princeton: 
Univ Press, 1933 Pp. 338. $3.50 

Sharp, C. J. — ^English Folk Songs from 
the Southern Appalachians, Comprising 273 
Songs and Ballads with 968 Tunes, Includ- 
ing 39 Tunes contributed by Olive Dame 
Campbell, ed. Maud Karpeles. London : Ox- 
ford Univ Press, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. xl -j- 

436 + xii -f 412. $10.00. 

Steele, Richard. — The Christian Hero, ed. 
Rae Blanchard. Oxford: Univ. Press, 1932. 
Pp. xxxii 104. $2.00. 

Struble, Mildred C. — ^A Johnson Handbook. 
New York: Crofts, 1933. Pp. xii -f 254. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Werner, Dorothy L, — The Idea of Union 
in American Verse (1776-1876). Phila- 
delphia, 1932 Pp. 180. (U. of Pennsyl- 

vania diss.) 

GERMAN 

Bertram, Ernst. — Goethe. Gesang und 
Gesetz. Rede. [Kolner Universitatsreden. 29]. 
Holn: O. Muller, 1932. 23 pp. M. 1. 

Bickel, Kate Gertrud. — Untersuchungen 
zum Stil des Voiksbuchs Fortunatus Diss. 
Heidelberg. [Wertheim a. M.: Bechstein, 
19323. 92 pp. 

Bohnenblust, Gottfried, — ^Das Erbe Goethes. 
Rede, . . . Lausanne: Frankfurter, 1932.53 
pp, M. 2. 

Brinkmann, Alfons. — Liturgische und 
volkstumliche Formen im geistlichen Spiel 
des deutsehen Mittelalters. Diss. Munster: 
1932. 92 pp. 

Brodeur, Arthur G. — The Riddle of the 
Runes [Univ. of Calif. PubL in English, Vol. 
3, No. 1, pp. 1-15]. Berkeley, Gal,: Univ. 
of California Press, 1932. 15 pp. 

Buddeberg, Ernst. — Goethe und das Evan- 
gelium. [Aus Lieht u. Leben, Jg. 44, Nr. 11]. 
Elberfeld: Buchh. d. Ev. Ges. f. Deutschland, 
1932. 56 pp. 80 Pf. 

Gliickmann, Heinr. — Goethe als Theater- 
leiter. Festrede. . . . Wien: Eisenstein, 
1932. 61 pp. 80 Pf. 

Hruby, Arthur. — Warm sprechen die Per- 
sonen der islandischen Saga eine Strophe! 
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Erne Studie zur Teciimk der Saga. Wien: 
3Ianz, 1932 14 pp. M. L 

Hiiiler, Franz. — Adalbert Stifters Witiko. 
Zm Geseli. s Entstehung u. s. Wirkung [Aus 
Stifter, Sammtl. Werke^ Bd. 9]. Beichen- 
herg: Sudetendeutscher Verb 1932. 166 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Jackal, Kurt. — Kicbard Wagner in der 
franzosiscben Literatur. II. [Spracbe und 
Kultur der germaniseben und romamscben 
Voikei, lirsg. Ton Willieliii Horn, Paul Mar- 
ker und Fritz Keubert. C. Romanistiscbe 
Eeibe, Bd. 3]. Breslau: Priebatseb, 1932. 
317 pp. M. 9. 

Kern, Otto, — Goethe und die Universitiit 
[Eede]. [Schriften d. Ges. d. Freunde d 
IJniv. Halle- Wittenberg, H. 3] Halle: 
Gebauer-Sehwetschke, 1932. 52 pp. M. 2. 

Kletschke, Hans. — Die Sprache der Mainzer 
Kanzlei nach den Kamen der Fuldaer XJr- 
kunden. Biss. Xeildruck. Halle: 1932. 43 pp. 

Lion, Ferd, — Geheimnis des Kunstwerks 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1932. 
169 pp. ■ M. 5 50. 

Lischner, Helmut. — Die Anakreontik in 
del deutsehen weltlichen Lyrik des 17. Jh. 
Diss. Breslau: 1932. 122 pp. 

Leschke, Erich. — Goethe als Lebensforscher. 
Le%ps!%g: J. A. Barth, 1932. 78 pp. M. 3.60. 

Maurer, Friedr.— Die Sprache Goethes im 
Rahnien seiner menschlichen und kunst- 
lerischen Entwicklung. Eede . . . [Erlanger 
Universitiltsreden. 14]. Erlangen: Palm & 
Enke, 1932. 32 pp. M. 1.20. 

Menzel, Adolf. — Goethe und die griechische 
Philosophie. Wien: Braumuller, 1932. viii, 
52 pp. M. 2. 

Milch, Werner. — Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Vielfalt u. Einheit seines Werkes. Breslau: 
Priehatsch, 1932. 30 pp. M. 1. 

Pilch, Hubert. — ^Der Waldbauernbub Peter 
Eosegger dnreh Kindberg. Kindberg, Steier- 
mark: Selbstverlag [1932]. 18 pp. S. 1. 

Eeden bei der Goethefeier der Universitat 
am 9 Mai, 1932. [Universitat Tubingen. 
30.] Tubingen: Mohr, 1932. 23 pp. M. 1.80. 

Eichter, Werner.— Goethe und der Staat. 
[Vorfcrag]. [Kieler Vortrage, 36]. Jena: 
Fischer, 1932. 26 pp. M, 1. 

Eobicsek, Hans. — Sprache, Mensch und 
Mythos. Einfuhnmg in die Differential- 
analyse der Sprache. Leipsiig: Deuticke, 1932 
174 pp. M. 7. 

Saenger, Emil.— Goethe und das Weltbild 
der Astrologie. Berlin: v. Decker [1932]. 
77 pp. M. 3.50. 

Sattler, Gertrud.— Das deutsche Lied in 
der franzosischen Eomantik, [Sprache u. 
Diehtnng. H, 52]. Bern: Haupt, 1932. 190 
pp. M. 5.60. 

Sawicki, StanisIaw,----Gottfried von Strass* 
burg und die Poetik des Mittelalters. [Ger- 


man. Studien, H. 124]. Berlin: Ebering, 

1932. 178 pp. M. 7.20. 

Schaeffner, Georg. — Dichtertum und 
Fuhrerschaft. Gedenkrede, geh. an der 
Goethefeier d. Lehiervereins Bern-Stadt. 
Bern: Francke, 1932. 53 pp. M. 1.50. 

Schmidt-Rohr, Georg. — Die Sprache als 
Bildnenn der Vbiker. Eine Wesens- u. 
Lebenskunde dei Volkstiimer. [Sehnften d. 
Deutsehen Alcademie. Nr. 12], Jena: Diede- 
richs [1932]. 415 pp. M. 9.80. 

Scholz, Heinr. — Goethe als Befreier. Rede. 
[Schriften d. Ges. zur Forderung d. Westf. 
Wiihelms-Univ. zu Munster. H. 15]. Muns- 
ter: Aschendorff, 1932. 40 pp. 90 Pf. 

Schroder, Franz Rolf. — Quellenbuch zur 
germanischen Eeligionsgeschichte fur Ubun- 
gen und Vorlesungen. [Trubners Philolo- 
gische Bibliothek 14]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 

1933. viii, 182 pp. 

Schultz, Werner. — Die Religion Wilhelm v. 
Humboldts. [Jenaer Germanistisehe For- 
schungen, 19]. Jena: Frommann, 1932. 87 
pp. M. 3.85 

Schwabe, Julius. — Schillers Beerdigung u. 
die Aufsuchung u. Beisetzung seiner Gebeine. 
1805. 1826. 1827. Nach Aktenstucken ti. auth. 
Mitteilungen aus d. Nachlasse d. Hof rats u. 
ehera. Burgermeisters von Weimar Carl Le- 
berecht Schwabe. Leipzig: Kummer [1932]. 
176 pp. M. 2. 

Schwable, Gottfried. — Bin grosser Munder- 
kinger. Lebenslauf u. Werk des Mundart- 
dichters Karl Weitzmann. [Aus Schwabens 
Vergangenheit. Nr. 5]. Stuttgart: Keppler- 
haus [1932] 31pp. 25 Pf. 

Schwager, Lothar H. — Die Bildungsidee 
und das ethische Programm Gerhart Haupt- 
manns im Kampf um die Zukunft. Leipzig: 
Hummel, 1932. xxiii, 140 pp, M. 4 50. 

See, Max. — Der Volksdichter Franz Prfil- 
ler (1805-1879) und die Mtinchener Vor- 
stadthiihnen. Diss. IfwncJten: 1932. 35 pp. 

Seibold, Lilli. — Studien iiber die Huote 
[Gefm. Studien. H 123]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1932, 119 pp. M. 4.80. 

Sommermeyer, Edwin.— Hauffs Memoiren 
des Satan ” nebst einem Beitrag zur Beur- 
teilung Goethes in den 20er Jahren des 19. 
Jh. [Germanische Studien, H. 129]. Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1932. 130 pp. M. 5.20. 

Sondheim, Moriz. — ^Die Gestalt der Sehrif- 
ten Goethes im Wandel der Zeit. Eede zu 
Goethes 100. Todestag in der Frankfurter 
Bibliophilen-Ges. gehalten. Frankfurt a. Jf. : 
Bauer, 1932. 51 pp. 

Spink, Gerald W. — ^Ferdinand Freiligraths 
Yerbannungsjahre in London. [German. 
Studien, H. 126]. Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 
103 pp. M. 4.20. 

Staedler, E. — ^Die Eeime in Goethes Faust- 
gedicht. Ein Beitrag zur deutsehen Eeim- 
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kunde. Weinuir: Bohlau, 1932. lii, 127 pp. 
M. 6.50. 

Steiner, End. — Spracke und Spiachgeist 
{Hrsg. von Mane Steiner). Dornach: 1932 
16 pp. 30 Pf 

Strauck, Pkilipp, Festgabe zum 80. Ge- 
bnrtstage am 23. Sept. 1932 dargebracbt 
von Faclikollegen u. Schulern, Hrsg. von 
Georg Baeseke u. Ferd. Jos. Schneider. 
[Hermaea, 31]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. 157 
pp. M 8. 

Siiltmann-Mehrin, H. — Die Ortsnamen im 
Kreise Salzwedel. [Wochenblatt Schriften. 
Folge 9] Salzwedel: Altmark-Verl. Deut- 
sches Buehhaus [1932]. 33 pp 50 Pf. 

Sundermeyer, Kurt. — Friedrich Boden- 
stedt und die “Lieder des Mirza-Schaffy.’’ 
Diss. Kiel: 1932. 131 pp. 

Suter, Ida. — Die Mundart bei Gottfried 
Keller. Zurich: Pascher, 1932. iv, 167 pp. 
M. 3.20. 

Trattner, Josef. — Wrany-Raben’s Dra- 
matisierungen Anzengruberscher Erzahl- 
ungen. Fine Studie aus der osterr. Mund- 
artdichtung Wien: Fuchsverlag, 1932. 35 
pp. S. 1 

Trunz, Erich. — Studien zur Geschichte der 
deutschen gelehrten Dichtuiig des 16 u. 
beginnenden 17. Jhs. 1 Ambrosius Lobwasser. 
Diss. Berlin. Gumhinnen: Krauseneck, 1932. 
71 pp. 

V ollmer, Hans. — Die Psalmenverdeutschung 
von den ersten Anfdngen bis Luther. Bei- 
trhge zu ihrer Geschichte Mit tabellarischen 
ubersiehten. Erste Halfte. Hrsg. in Gemem- 
sehaft mit Fritz .Julicher und Willy Liidtke. 
Mit einem Sonderabschnitt “ Die jiddische 
Psalm eniibersetzung ” von Salomo Birnb.jura. 
Potsdam: Akad. Verlagsgesellschaft Athe- 
naion, 1932. viii, 100 pp, 3 tables. 

Wege, Liselotte. — Hegel und Lenau. [Diss. 
Munehen, 1929]. Dresden- A : Dittert, 1932 
69 pp. 

Weidekampf, Use. — Traum und Wirklich- 
keit in der Romantik und bei Heine [Pa- 
laestra, 182]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 
1932 viii, 140 pp. M 8. 

Werner, Heinz. — Grundfragen der Sprach- 
physiognomik Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1932. 
viii, 226 pp. M. 10 50. 

FRENCH 

Bouchard, M. — De I’humanisme TEncy- 
clopMie. Essai sur revolution des esprits 
dans la bourgeoisie bourguignonne. Diss. 
Paris: Hachette, 1929. xiii + 978 pp. 

Boutiere. — La Vie et I’oeuvre de Ion 
Oreanga, 1837-89, Diss. Pojris: Gamber, 
1930 XXX + 256 pp. 

Cramer, ihriedrich. — ^Der Heilige Johannes 
im Spiegel der franz. Pfianzen- und Tier- 
bezeichnungen. Giessen: Meyer, 1932. RM. 
2.70. 73 pp. 


Etudes d’histoire litteraire et doctrinale 
du Xllles. 2 vols. Pans: Vrin, 1932. 

200 + 211 pp. 

Floriiege des conteurs galants du XVIII® s. 
I. Pans: Libr. de France, 1932. 321 pp. 

Foerster, W. — ^Worterbuch zu Kristian von 
Troyes’ samtlichen Werken Zweite ver- 
anderte Auflage von H. Breuer. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1933. xii + 281 pp. M. 8. 

Fontainas, A. — Verlaine. Rimbaud. Ce 
qu’on presume de leurs relations, et ce qu’on 
ensait. Pans: Libr. de France, 1931. 91pp. 

Gidney, L. M. — LTnfluence des Etats- 
Unis sur Brissot, Condorcet et Mme Roland. 
Diss. Pans: Rieder, 1930. 176 pp 

Giulio, G, De. — Maurizio Maeterlinck. 
Turin: Paravia, 1932. 47 pp. 

Harcourt, B. d’. — ^En marge du roman- 
tisme. Maurice de Gu^iin et le pofeme en 
prose. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1932. xxxvii 
+ 407 pp. Fr. 25. 

Hermant, Abel. — Ainsi parler Monsieur 
Lancelot (le bon usage du fr.). Paris: 
Michel, 1932. 335 pp. Fr. 15. 

Humphreys, H. L. — ^A study of dates and 
causes of ease reduction in the Old-French 
pronoun. New York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 
1932. xii + 167 pp. 

lacuzzi, A. — The European Vogue of 
Favart The Diffusion of the OpSra-comique. 
New York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 1932. xiv 
+ 410 pp. $2 75. 

Jones, F. M. — Le Roman canadien-fr, 
Diss. Montpellier: 1931. 202 pp. 

Kellenherger, H. — The Influence of accent- 
uation on Fr. word order. Princeton: IJniv. 
Press, 1932. vi + 107 pp. $L00. 

Le Du, A. — ^Le groupemeiit ternaire dans 
la prose de Victor Hugo, romancier (1818 
k 1831). Diss. Paris: Hachette, 1929. 
411 pp. 

MaBarmd, Stephane.— La derni&re mode, 
with an introd. by S. A. Rhodes. New 
York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 1933. 107 pp. 

Matsuhara, H.— Essai sur la syntaxe de 
Particle en fr. mod. Paris: Reeueil Sirey, 
1932. ii + 221 pp. 

Milatchitch, D. Z. — ^Le theatre de H. de 
Balzac. Diss. Farts; Hachette, 1930. 432 pp. 

Pei, Mario A.— The language of the eighth- 
century texts in Northern France. New 
York: Inst, of Fr. Studies, 1932. xx + 
405 pp. 

Saintville, G. — Autour de la mort de 
Vauvenargues. Paris: Libr. philosophique, 
1932. 31 pp. 

Spring, G. M. — The Vitalism of Count 
de Gobineau. New York: Inst, of Fr. 
Studies, 1932. 303 pp. 

StendhaL — ^Pages dTtalie, PItalie en 1818, 
Mceurs romainea, M. H- Martin eau. Paris: 
le Divan, 1932. xvi + 327 pp. 
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Sommers, V. A. — L'Orientalisine d'A, de 
Diss Fans: Champion, 1930. viu 

4- 220 pp. 

Tallemant des Reaiix. — Historiettes, M. 
G. MoiigrMien 3 vols. (complete en 8 
\ols } Paris: Gamier, 1932. 350 -j-* 344 -f- 
304 pp. Fr. 30. 

Tremhlay, K. — La Critique litt. d’E. 
Scherer, Brown diss., 1932. x -f- 134 pp. 

Yianey, J. — ^Les Odes de Eonsard Pans: 
MalfCwe, 1932. 208 pp. Fr. 12. 

Walter de Bibbesworth. — Traite sur la 
langue fr., M Annie Owen. Diss Pans: 
Presses univ., 1929 203 pp. 
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Bongi, Salvatore. — Miscellanea iucchese 
di studi stoiiei e letterari m memoria di — . 
Lucco. Scuola tip. Artigianeih, 1931. 4to., 
U 4- 410 pp 

Caterina da Siena, Santa. — ^Lettere. Con 
notediM Lodovico Ferretti. Vol IV. Biena: 
Tip. “S Caterma/' 1927. 464 pp. 

Chxmenz Siro, A.— -La rappresentazione del- 
Famoie nel poema del Boiardo. Roma: 
Casa edit. '' Ansonia/" 1931. 178 pp. L. 10. 

Costa, G. — Studi filosofici e letterari. 
Volume I. Padova: Presso I’autore, 1932. 
93 pp. 

Culcasi, C.— L’arte della parola. Avvia- 
mento ailo studio della letteratura e alia 
analisi estetica Milano : Soc. edit ‘‘ Unitas/' 


Acqnaviva, C. — Taranto . . . tarantina. 
Contribiito alio studio delle tradizioni popo- 
lari. Taranto: S. Mazzolino, 1931. 204 pp. 
L. 15. 

Amoroso, P. — ^11 canto XX\T; dellTnferno 
letto nelia sala della pontidcia Accademia 
tiberina in Koma. Napoli: A. Cnseuoh e 
C., 1931 23 pp L. 10, (Lectura Dantis ) 

Andreassi-Liberatore, Laura. — ^hlotivi nuo- 
vi ed originali nella poesia veinacola di 
Carlo Maiia Maggi Napoh: Tip Sangio* 
vanm, 1932, 42 pp- 

Apolionio, M. — L’opera di Carlo Goldoni. 
Milano: Ediz. Athena,” 1932. 416 pp. 

L. 25. 

Ariosto, Ludovico. — Orlando Furioso 
Xovissima edizione ad uso delle scuole, con 
hiograda, eommento e nota grammaticale 
per cura di R. Palmarocchi. Firenze: R. 
Bemporad e figlio, 1931. xviii + 366 pp. 
L. 18. (Ciassici italiani per le scuole.) 

Belloni, A. — ^Traiano Boccalini (1556-1613). 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 98 pp. L. 
5.25. (Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche 
e analisi estetiehe.) 

Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1638). To- 
rino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 116 pp. 

L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiehe.) 

Francesco Redi (1626-1698). Torino: 

G. B. Paravia e G., 1931. 212 pp, L, 5.25. 
( Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiehe.) 

Bersezio, Vittorio. — I miei tempi. Con 
prefazione e note di B. Formica. Torino: 
A. Formica, 1931. 318 pp. L. 10. (La 

Piemontese, no. 2.) 

^ Bertacchi, — ^Lezioni di letteratura ita- 
liana tenute nelFanno aceademico 1930-31. 
Appunti raccolti dalla sig.na Qiovanna Giar- 
russo. Padova: Lit. G. Parisotto, 1931. 500 
PP* 

Bettazzi, B. — Antologia iZanelliana di 
poesie e prose, a cura di — Firenze: F. 
Le Monnier, 1930. 265 pp. L. 14. 


De Bo sis, L. — The Golden Book of Italian 
Poetrv, chosen and edited by — . With a 
foieword hy G. M. Trevelyan. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. xxxii + 
254 pp. $2.50. 

Del Lungo, I.—Il canto X dellTnferno, 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 45 pp. L. 

3.50 (Lectura Dantis.) 

Donadoni, E. — ^Breve storia della lettera- 
tura italiana dalle origini ai nostri giorni. 
Milano: C. Signorelli, 1928. 330 pp. L. 8. 

Ferrigni, M. — Cronache teatrali 1930. 
Milano-Roma : Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 
1932. xii 4- 337 pp. L. 12. 

Forino, M. — ^Aleardo Aleardi. Roma: Al- 
hrighi, ^gati e C., 1932. 65 pp. L 2. 

Fracassini, TJ. — La coiicezione religiosa del 
Purgatono in Dante e prima di Dante 
Diseorso letto nella sala di Dante in Orsan- 
michele. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 26 
pp. L. 3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Franceschi Ferrucci, Caterina. — Seritti 
letterari educativi e patriottici inediti o 
sparsi e memorie su la vita e le opere di lei, 
eon note e proemio di G. Guidetti. Reggio 
d^Fmvlia: Tip. edit. Guidetti, 1932. 376 pp. 
(Collezione storico-letteraria. ) 

Gallo, U. — ^Nievo, con inediti e un ritratto. 
Genova: Emiliano degli Orfini,” 1932. 43 
pp. L. 18 

Giuliotti, D. — Tizzi e fiamme. Firenze: 
A. Vallecchi, 1932. 240 pp. L 7. 

Goldoni, Carlo. — ^La locandiera. ^ Con note 
e illustrazioni storico -estetiehe di F. Rizzi, 
Gaiania: Studio edit. Moderiio, 1931. 126 

pp. L. 4. (Classiei italiani eommentati, 

Opere complete edite dal Municipio 

di Venezia nel 11° eentenario della nascita. 
Volume XXIX: Dranimi giocosi per musxca. 
TomoIV. Ven.ezw-* Municipio, 1930. 619 pp. 

Teatro seelto con introduzione e com- 
ment! ed ampi estratti dalle Memorie nuova- 
mente tradotte a cura di G. Rossi. Vol. II. 
Milano-Appiano Gentile: F. Vallardi, 1931. 
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450 pp. L. 18 (Bibhoteca di elassici ita- 
liani tradotti.) 

Grossi, Xommaso. — Maico Visconti. Stona 
del trecento cavata dalle cronaclie di quel 
tempo, nuovamente pubblicata a cur a di E. 
RobeccM-Brivio, Toivno: Casa edit. A B. 
C., 1932. 507 pp. L. 8. (Coliana ‘‘Be- 

surgOj” no. 1.) 

Guicciardini, Francesco. — Dialogo e diseorsi 
del reggimento di Firenze. A cura di R. 
Palmarocchi Bar%: G. Laterza e figli, 1932. 
374 pp. L. 30. (Scntton d'ltalia, no. 140.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Poesie e prose scelte, 
con introduzione e commento di P. L. Cbe- 
lotti, per le scuole medie superior!. Milano: 
Soc. edit. ‘‘Unitas,” 1931. 168 pp. L. 8. 

Lopez, Sabatino. — Cronacbe teatrali 1929. 
Milano: P.lli Treves, 1931. 251 pp. L. 15. 

Lucani, G. T. — ^Un poeta corso delPotto- 
cento, a cura di U. Biscottini, Livorno: R. 
Giusti, 1931. 30 pp. L. 5. (Collana rara, 
no. 2.) 

Mannucci, L., e Bonifacio, G. — Poeti e 
prosatori italiani. Letture eon commento 
storico-filologieo-estetico di — . Volume se- 
condo, paite prima. II Cinquecento. Li- 
vorno: R. Giusti, 1931 380 pp. L. 17. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. — Epistolario. Vol. 
XXXV. Imola: Tip. P. Galeati, 1931. vi 
-f- 407 pp. ( Edizione nazionale degli scritti 
di Giuseppe Mazzini; scritti editi ed ine- 
diti, vol. LX.) 

Medici, L., e Maggi, G. A. — Carlo Maria 
Maggi, poeta meneghino. Pubblicazione per 
il terzo ceiitenario della nascita. Mtlano: 
"La Famiglia Meneghina,’’ 1930. 353 pp. 

L. 20. (I libri della Famiglia MenegMna, 
no. 16-17.) 

Meozzi, A. — ^Azione e diffusione della lette- 
ratura italiana in Europa (sec. XV-XVII). 
Opera premiata dalla Society reale di Napoli. 
Pisa: Vallerini, 1932. xxxi + 302 pp. L. 20. 

Noberasco, F. — Alcune lettere inedite di 
Francesco Domenico Guerrazzx. Bavona: 
Tip. Savonese, 1931. 15 pp. 

Orrei, E. — Giordano Bruno e la sua 
dottrina. Milano: Casa edit. L. F. Oogliati, 
1931. 240 pp. L. 12. 

Parini, Giuseppe. — ^11 Giorno e le odi. Con 
prefazione e commento di G, Sborselli. Per 
le scuole medie superior!. Milano : Soc. 
edit. "Unitas/' 1931. 174 pp. L. 8. 

Podenzani, N. — ^Toga e musa menegbina. 
Figure e tipi del foro milanese. Milano: 
Libreria edit. " Ambrosiana,” 1931. 181pp. 
L. 12. 

Polo, Marco. — ^11 libro di Messer — citta- 
dino di Venezia, detto Milione dove si raccon- 
tano le meraviglie del mondo; rieostniito 
criticamente e per la prima volta integral- 
mente tradotto in lingua italiana da L. F. 
Benedetto. MUano-Eoma : Treves-Treccani* 
Tumminelli, 1932. xxiv 4- 456 pp. L. 40. 


Prati, A. — vocabolari delle parlate ita- 
liane. Bibliografia. Roma: Tip. A. Capo- 
nera e flic, 1931. 68 pp. 

Ragonese, G. — Giovanni Verga. Studio 
critico. Roma: P. Maglione, 1931. 157 pp. 
L. 10. 

Rossetti, Gabriele. — Opere inedite e rare. 
Poesie inedite e rare tratte dagii autografi, 
a cura di D. Ciampoli. Vol. II. La lira 
popolare tomo II. Poesie politicbe e 
patriotticbe : tomo I. Yasto: G, Guzzetti, 

1931. vii 4 442 pp. 

Rossi, V. — II canto XXVIII delFInferno 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmiebele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 36 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectiira Dantis.) 

Sassetti, Filippo. — Lettere scelte. Con 
introduzione e note di G. Raya. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1932. 186 pp L. 3. (Collana di 
cultura classica.) 

Scarf oglio, Edoardo. — Le pid belle pagine 
scelte da A. Consiglio. Milano-Roma: Treves- 
Treceani -Tumminelli, 1932. xi 4 ^97 pj>. 
(Le pin belle pagine degli scrittori italiani, 
56.) 

Settimelli, E. — Gli odl e gli amori. 
Roma: Casa edit. " Pinciana,” 1928. 212 pp. 
L. 15. 

Solingo, Durantino. — Stanze in narratione 
di gli gran fatti della guerra di Malta. 
Poemetto popolare. A cura di G. Cala- 
brxtto. Valletta: The Empire Press, 1931. 
Pp. 91-177. (Arcbivum Melitense: journal 
of the Malta Historical and Scientific Society, 
July, 1931.) 

Sorbelli, A. — Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche dTtalia XLIV. Sal5, 
Castiglione fiorentino. XLV. Pesaro. XL VI. 
Udine. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1930-31. 
4to., 3 vols., 277, 374, 340 pp. L. 80 each 
volume. 

Speranzini, 6. — Orientamenti e lettere ita- 
liane del novecento. Bologna: "Iniziative 
colturali,” 1930. Ixiv 4 128 pp. (Qua- 
derni "Acropoli,” III.) 

SpiueUi, L. [Fellinis]. — Napolitanate, 
ovxeto spiegazione, origini e aneddoti di 500 
frasi e modi di dire dialettali. Con aggiunta 
di varie poesie napolitane. Napoli: Tip. 
" LTtalia d’oggi,’^ 1931. 176 41B 4 pp. 
L. 10. 

Stiatti, L, — La trilogia dantesca inter- 
pretata. Parte I. Vita nova nel suo senso 
allegorico e vero. Volume unico. (Genova: 
" II faro/* 1931. 293 pp. L. 8. 

Tomaselli, A. — Commentario rapisardiano, 
con numerose lettere di illustri scrittori a 
Mario Rapisardi. Catania: Casa edit. 
" Etna/' 1932. vi 4 246 pp. L. 12. 

Tortoreto, A. — Oltre un trentennio di studi 
su Torquato Tasso. Saggio hibllo^afico; 
1896-1930. Milano: Scuola tip. Artigianelli, 

1932. 56 pp. L. 8. 
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Vandelli, G, — II canto XIII del Paradiso 
letto neila sola di Dante in Orsanmicliele. 
Firehze: G, C. Sansoni, 1931. 42 pp. L. 

3.50. (Leetura Dantis.) 

Vatnri, V. — II canto XIX del Purgatorio 
letto nella Casa di Dante in Roma. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 64 pp. L. 3.50 {Lec- 
tura Dantis.) 

Vicmelli, A. — Baldesar Castiglione. 11 
cortigiano, 11 letterato e 11 politico. Torino: 
G B. Paiavia e C., 1931 115 pp L. 5.25. 

(Scrittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi esteticiie.) 

Tisconti, P. — Oltre la soglia del Tempio. 
Saggio critico su Vincenzo Gerace. Napoli: 
A. Giiida, 1931. 224 pp. L. 12. 

SPANISH 

Baroja, P, — Los visionarios. Madrid: 
Espasa-Caipe, 1932. 320 pp. 5 ptas 
Cadalso, J. — Cartas marruecas. Burgos: 
Ediciones Fax, 1932. 216 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

(Clasicos Amenos, vol. XV.} 

Calderon. — ^La vida es sueno. El dragon- 
cilio. La casa de ios linajes. La franchota. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 120 pp. (Biblio- 
teca Universal, CXXXVIII.) 

Campo, J. del. — Cien afios de Madrid. Del 
Corral del Principe al Teatro Espafiol. Ma^ 
drid: Graficas Municipales, 1932. 230 pp. 
10 ptas. 

Cervantes. — ^Don Quijote. EdiciOn de J. 
Snfi^ Benages. Barcelona: J. Gil, 1932. 
xxxix -f- 1070 pp. 28 ptas. 

Pensamientos, sentencias, consejos j 

refranes. Madrid: Bibl. Enciclop4diea Mun- 
dial, 1932. 122 pp. 1 pta. 

Coloma, L. — Obras de juventnd (1868- 
1874). ifadrid; RazOn y Fe, 1932. 294pp. 
5 ptas. 

Peqiieneces. Tomos I y n. Madrid: 

RazOn y Fe, 1932. 290 y 298 pp. 7 ptas. 

Cotarelo, E. — Catalogo descriptive de la 
gran colecciOn de comedias escogidas qne 
consta de 48 vols. impresos de 1652 a 1704. 
Madrid: Libr, de Molina, 1932. 266 pp. 

20 ptas. 

Dario, R, — Obras po^ticas eompletas. Or- 
denaciOn y prologo de A. GMraldo. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1932, xlvi -f- 1264 pp. 25 ptas. 

Feijoo, P. — ^ Obras escogidas. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1932. 190 pp. 0.60 ptas. (Biblio- 
teea Universal, tomo CXV.) 

Galliildo, B. J. — Una colecciOn de cartas. 
Recopilaeidn y prologo de M, Artigas. ifa- 
drid: V. Sudrez, 1932. 245 pp. 10 ptas. 

GmmiticB de la Lengna Espanola. Nueva 
ed. reformada. Madrid: Academia Espafiola, 
193L 534 pp. 13.50 ptas. 

Greiner, A.«— Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Der 
Spanisebe Zolat dma: Universitats-Buch- 
drackerei G. Neuenbabn, 1932, 80 pp. 


- Larra, M. J. de. — ^Artlculos de costumbres. 
Tomo II. Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 192 pp. 
(Biblioteca Universal, tomo XV.) 

Lopez de Gomara, F. — Historia general de 
las Indias. Tomos I y II Madrid: Espasa- 
Caipe, 1932. 254 y 259 pp. 8 ptas. (Viajes 
Clasicos, vols. 21 y 22 ) 

Lumbreras, P. — Lecciones del Quijote. 
Valencia; Tip. Moderna, 1932. 163 pp. 3 ptas. 

Lundeberg, 0. K. — ^Lobos de mar. His- 
torias y aventuras contadas por Baroja, 
Blasco Ibanez, Galdos, Valera y Pereda. 
Selected and edited by. . . . New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1933. ix + 214 pp. $1.25. 

Miilares Carlo, A. — Tratado de paleografla 
espanola. Segunda ed. corregida y aumen- 
tada. Madrid: Victor iano Suarez, 1932. 532 
pp. -f 121 lams. 60 ptas. 

Moreto, A. — El Undo Don Diego Ma- 
drid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 190 pp. 1.20 ptas. 

Navarro Tomds, T.— Manual de pronuncia- 
cion espanola. Cuarta ed. corregida y aumen- 
tada Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histdri- 
cos, 1932. 9 ptas 

Palacio, M. del. — Veladas de invierno. 
Madrid: Beltran, 1931. 286 pp. 5 ptas. 

Plaza y Jadn, C. B. de la.— CrOnica de la 
Universidad de Mexico, eserita en el siglo 
XVII. Version paleogrdfiea, notas y apdndice 
por N. Rangel. Mianco: Ed. Museo Nacional, 

1931. 60 pp. 

Quevedo.— El busc6n y los suefios. Ed. de 
V. Gastello. Barcelona: Ediciones Iberia, 

1932. 200 pp. 4 ptas. 

^ Rodriguez, Marin, F. — Pasatiempo f olk- 
lorico. Varios juegos infantiles del siglo 
XVI. Madrid: Tip. ArcMvos, 1932. 102 pp. 
3 ptas. 

Royo-Villanova, R. — ^Redescubrimiento de 
don Juan. Madrid: J. Morata, 1932. 152 
pp. 4 ptas. 

S4inz de Robles, F, C. — Historia 
Estampas de la Villa de Madrid. Barcelona: 
Edit. Iberia, 1932. 5.50 ptas. 

Santos Chocano, J. — ^El libro de mi proceso. 
Madrid: C, 1. A. P., 1931. 675 pp, 10 ptas. 

Valle-Arizpe, A. de. — ^Leyendas, tradiciones 
y sucedidos del Mexico VirreinaL Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 392 pp. 6 ptas. 

GENERAL 

Anderson, J. J. — Le Mot Juste, an Anglo- 
Frencb Lexicon with verbal illustrations, 
xvi -}- 383 pp. $4.50. 

Hume, R. E. — ^Treasure-House of tbe Liv- 
ing Religions: Selections from Their Sacred 
Scriptures- New York: Scribner^s, 1932, 
XX -f 493 pp. $3.00. 

Charisteria. — G. Mathesio quinquagenario, 
a diseupilis et Circuli Linguistic! Rragensis 
sodalibus oblata. Prague: Cercle lingui- 
stique, 1932. 149 pp. 
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THE TJPEISmG OE TEE COMMONS IN SIDNEY’S 
ABCABIA 

Critical opinion since Greenlaw has gravitated toward a general 
rather than a specific allegorical interpretation of Sidney’s Arcadia} 
Nevertheless, the nature of textual changes in certain passages in 
the revised Arcadia confirms the belief that Sidney occasionally 
had specific allegorical intention apart from motives of structure 
or style. Such a passage occurs in the uprising of the Arcadian 
commons in Book ii.® 

According to the original version of the story, the Arcadians 
resent the retirement of their prince, Basilius, from pubbc life. 
TTnagining that Pyrocles, who is really suitor to the princess 
Philoclea, is seeking control of the government, they rise in revolt 
and attack the royal lodge. The heroic effort of Pyrocles and his 
friend Doras keeps them at bay in front of the lodge until the 
royal family is safe inside. Temporarily thwarted, the mob begins 
incendiary operations in order to force an entrance. The narrative 
breaks off unexpectedly at this point to tell “ what raging motion 
was the beginning of this Tumulte.” 

Meanwhile, in the face of immediate personal danger, Pyrocles, 
the subject of their wrath, astonishes the mob by rushing out of 
the lodge and gaining the judgment seat before they can stop him. 

1 Edwin Greenlaw, “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan 
Allegory,” Kittredge Annwersary Papers, 1913, pp. 32T-37 ; Edwin Green- 
law, “The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Areadta,” Manly Anniversary 
Studies, Chicago, 1023, pp. 54-63,- E. W. Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia: A 
Comparison of the Two Versions, Amsterdam, 1929, pp. 120-35, 

Albert Eeuillerat, rev. of Zandvoort’s Sidney’s Arcadia, MLW., March, 
1931, pp. 189-91; T. P. Harrison, Jr., “The Kelations of Spenser and 
Sidney,” PMLA., xnv, 1930, 729-30. 

Works, ed. Eenillerat, i, 321-3 ; xv, 120-1. 
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He assures the Arcadians that their fear of foreign enemies is 
groundless, and offers himself, the detested stranger, as a sacrifice 
to them to save those inside the lodge. They are now willing to 
listen to any proposals he may make, and while they hesitate, visibly 
mollified, he offers the king^s pardon to those who will show their 
loyalty to Basilius by turning ^Hheyre backes to the gate, with 
theyre weapons bent ageanst suche as woulde hurt the sacred person 
of the Duke.” His clemency wins most of them over except for 
a few of the ringleaders, who take to the woods distrusting the 
sincerity of the offer. 

In the revised Arcadia^ however, at the moment when the mob 
appears to be swayed by the words of Pyrocles, a new character, 
Clinias, appears.® He is a verbal craftie coward ” with a super- 
ficial learning and an actoPs training in ^^slidingnesse of language,” 
and is presently discovered to be a spy of Basilius^s arch-enemy, 
Cecropia, and one of the chiefest make-bates ” of the rebellion. 

Perceiving the flood of their furie began to ebbe, he thought it 
policie to take the first of the tide, so that no man cried lowder 
then he upon Basilius.” This desertion of Clinias angers a farmer 
close by, who strikes at him and thus precipitates a riot between 
the loyal and disloyal factions and the flight of the rebel party. 

Basilius, who does not suspect Clinias^s dishonesty, asks for an 
explanation of the cause of the insurrection. Clinias^s speech in 
answer is substantially the same explanation as the one in the old 
Arcadia^ with the addition of numerous assurances that his part 
with the mob has been one solely of protest at their misconduct. 
But besides these additions there are certain deletions and sub- 
stitutions that give the passage a further significance. (Portions 
deleted from the old Arcadia are placed in italics ; portions added 
in the new Arcadia in square brackets; where the two versions 
correspond except for unimportant differences, I have followed the 
old version.) 

At the lengthe the Frinces person 

[your sacred person (alas why did 
I live to heare it? alas how do I 
breath to utter it? But your com- 
maudement doth not onely enjoin© 
obedience, but give me force: your 
sacred person (I say)] 


» Works, I, 319. 
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fell to bee they re Table-talke, 
and to speak 6 lycencyously of that, 
was a tickling poynte of Cor age to 
them, 

a proude worde did swell in tbeyre stomackes, and disdaynefull re- 
proebes to great persons bad putt on a sbadowe of greatenes in tbeyre 
litle myndes* Till at lengtbe the very unbrydeled use of wordes hav- 
ing increased fyer to tbeyre myndes (wbicbe tbougbte tbeyre knouledg 
notable bycause they bad at all no knouledg, to Condempne tbeyre 
owne wante of knowledge) they discended 

[ ( 0 never to be forgotten presump- 
tion) J 


to a direct myslyke of the Dukes [your] living from among tbem. 
Wbereuppon yt were tedyous to wryte tbeyre farr fetched Construc- 
tions, but tbe Some was hee [you] Disdayned tbem, and what were 
tbe sbewes of h%s [your] estate, yf tbeyre Armes meynteyned hym 
[you] notd wbo woulde calle hym [you] Duke [a Prince,] yf hee 
[you] bad not a people? When certeyne of them of wretched estates, 
and worse myndes (whose fortunes, cbaunge coulde not empayre) 


begann to say, 

a Btraunge Woman had now possest 
theyre Prince and government. 
Arcadians were too playne headed 
to give the Prince Counseyll, what 
neede from henceforward to feare 
forreyne enimyes, synce they were 
conquered wiihoute stroke stryking, 
theyre secrettes opened, theyre 
tresures abused, them selves try- 
unphed over, and never overthrowen 


[that your government was to be 
looked into,* bow tbe great treasures 
(you bad levied among tbem) bad 
bene spent ; why none but great men 
& gentlemen could be admitted into 
counsel, that tbe commons (for- 
sooth) were to plain beaded to say 
their opinions: but yet their blood 
& sweat must maintain all. Wbo 
could tell whether you were not 
betraied in this place, where you 
lived? nay whether you did live or 
no? Therefore that it was time to 
come & seej and if you were here, 
to know] 


Yf Arcadia grewe Loathsome in the Dukes [your] sigbte why did hee 
not ridd hym self [you did not ridde your self] of the truble, there 
would not want those sboulde take so fa 3 Te a Comber in good part, 
since the Gentry rras theyres, and that the governeraent was an ad- 
herent to the Gentry: whye shoulde they 
that needed not to lee partahers of [not consider of the one, as well 
the daunger, lee partakers with the as inhabite the other?] 

Cause of the Dcmnger. 
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Nay rather (sayde they) let ns hegynn that, which all Arcadia will 
followe, lett ns deliver oure Prince from 

forreyne handes, [dannger of practises,] 

and onre selves from the wante of a Prince? Lett ns hee the first to 
doo that whiche all the Rest thinke? Lett yt bee sayde the Pha^ 
gonians {we onely] are they which are not astonished with vayne 
Tytles, that have theyre force, bnt in cure forces? Lastly, to have 

saide and hearde somuche was as punishable^ [dangerous] as to have 
attempted, and to attempt they had the 

glory QU8 sliewe of Comon Wealthe [name of glorious liberty with 
tvith them, them.] 

These wordes heyng spoken, like a furyous storme tooke holde pres- 
ently of theyre well enclyned braynes, 

[What I, and some other of the 
honester sort could do, was no more, 
then if with a puffe of breathe, one 
should goe about to make a saile 
goe against a mightie wall. So 
generall grewe this madnes among 
them,] 

there needed no Drnmm, where eche man cryed, eche spake to other, 
that spake as fast to hym, and the Disagreeing sounde of so many 
voyces was the onely token of theyre unmeete agreement: . . 

Easilius, completely won over to Clinias, commissions him to 
discover if there is any further depth in this matter.” He also 
sends two shepherds, — one to Philanax, another to “ other principal 
noblemen and cities thereabonts, to make through-inqnirie of this 
nprore.” Meanwhile, Clinias “hasted away, with mind to teU 
Cecropia that she was to take some speedie resolution, or els it were 
dannger those examinations would both discover, & ruine her.” 

It is at once obvious that Sidney has revised with an eye to 
increasing the dramatic effectiveness of the episode. The characters 
all take on a new animation; the whole scene is fitted by a number 
of small hints concerning Clinias into the larger plan of the plot. 
It is quite as obvious that the fancy butchery of the commons is a 
revision on grounds of style. But his revisions in the passage which 
describes the causes of the popular uprising cannot be so explained. 
In the original version, Sidney gives the explanation as his own 
opinion; in the revised version, it not only becomes Clinias’s 
scornful denial of his own part in the whole affair, told with 
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embellishments designed to clear him of guilt, but, contrary to his 
usual practice, Sidney has refashioned the passage line by line in 
such a way as to change its character: (1) There is an emphatic 
repudiation in the reTision, of the excuses the commons make for 
rebellion. (2) Direct reference to licentious slander of the prince 
by the commons is repudiated or omitted. (3) All references to 
foreign danger have been omitted. (4) The discontent of the 
commons has arisen in the old version from a foreign source, in 
the new version from an internal source. 

These revisions coincide significantly with Sidney’s withdrawal 
in 1580 from active opposition to the Drench marriage, and with 
his consequent effort to disengage himself from connection with 
the popular tide of resentment which had risen to its height during 
Alengon’s visit to England in August 1579.^ There were several 
reasons for this change of attitude. Throughout the year 1579, it 
was well understood that Sidney’s party at court under the leader- 
ship of Leicester, Hatton, and Walsingham were using indirect 
means to excite the populace against the match. Behind the violent 
language of the Puritan clergy, behind the posted notices, behind 
the written petitions sent to the queen was the hand of Leicester.® 

But Sidney had no desire to be classed as a demagogue. His 
stigmatization of Clinias is proof enough of that. Hor was he a 
lover of the mob ^ without authorized leadership, they were a many- 
headed multitude”; and although he was in agreement with their 
cause, he had the example of John Stubbs’s punishment for the 
Gaping Gulf to demonstrate the danger of scandalous utterances 
against the French alliance. Consequently, in his letter to the 
Queen in January, 1580, touching hir mariage with Monsieur,” 
while reiterating the popular warnings of the loss of her estate and 
personal liberty through a foreign alliance, he firmly condemned 
without refuting, "‘^the abominable speeches that certaine hellish 
minded people have uttered.” ^ And at the same time, he recom- 

‘Zandvoort, who has gathered all the available evidence, sets 1580 as 
the probable date for revision. Op. oit., pp. 5-T. 

' State Papers, Cal. Span., pp. 659, 692, 702; Cal. Ven., p. 623. 

"Works, m, 59. "For my part when I heere some loste wretche hath 
defiled sua a name with his mouthe, I consider the right nature of 
blasphemy, whose unbridled sowle doth delighte to teare that which gen- 
erally is accompted most high & holy.” Sidney’s interest m the matter is 
shown in January, 1581, in his appointment on a special committee in 
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mended to her the adverse opinion of her own council, renowned 
all over Christendome for their well tempred minds. Lett those 
in whome yon finde trnste & to whome you have committed trust 
in your weighty affaires, be held up in the eyes of your subjectes.^^ ^ 
His letter was on the one hand a warmng to overzealous Protestants, 
and on the other, a defense of the Protestant opposition at court.^ 
Even those removed from the court circle recognized the danger 
in opposing the Queen^s will. Yilliers, secretary to the Prince of 
Orange, begged Davison, in view of the Queen^s action against 
Stubbs, to warn his friends against further opposition.® And 

Parliament to frame an act against seditions words and rumors uttered 
against the Queen’s most excellent majesty. Section 4 specifies death and 
forfeiture of goods to anyone who shall advisedly & with malicious intent 
against our said sovereign lady, devise, & write, print, or set forth any 
manner of book, rime, ballad, letter or writing, containing any false, sedi- 
tious, & slanderous matter, to the defamation of the queen’s majesty that 
now is.” Stat Realm,, Eliz., 23, cap. 2. 

Conyers Bead quotes Sir Edward Stafford’s letter in Cal. France, xii, 
fo. 133: am more than half afraid that he is made but a stale to 

take a bird withal.” (“Walsingham and Burghley m Queen Elizabeth’s 
Privy Council,” Eng, Mist. Rev,, xxvni, 1913, 43-4. Languet to Sidney, 
October 22, 1580: ‘‘I suspected that you had been urged to write by per- 
sons who either did not know into what peril they were thrusting you, or 
did not care for your danger, provided they effected their own object. 
Since, however, you were ordered to write as you did by those whom you 
were bound to obey, no fair-judging man can blame you for putting forth 
freely what you thought good for your country, or even for exaggerating 
some circumstances in order to convince them of what you judged 
expedient.” 

® Works, m, 58. Letter to the Queen: “So that if your subjectes doe 
at this present looke to any after chaunce, it is but as the Pilote doth to 
the shipp boate if his shipp should perishe, driven by extremity to the one, 
but as long as he can, as his life tendring th’other. And this I say not 
onely for the lovely partes which be in you, but even for their owne sakes, 
since they must nedes forsee what tempest threateneth them.” Cf. Yindi- 
ciae contra Tyrannos (1579), possibly written by Languet or Duplessis 
Mornay, friends of Sidney, which argues that when the captain loses his 
course, underofiicers should steady the ship, but that common persons 
should not of themselves resist their sovereign. A Defense of Liberty against 
Tyrants, ed. Laski, London, 1924, pp. 204 ff., 210 ff. 

® Cal. Foreign, Nov. 28, 1579 : “ The way to pacify kings is not to 
oppose them, or to announce by writings, signatures, or remarks that one 
does not approve their doings, it is necessary to be humble, or at least to 
hold one’s tongue.” 
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Languetj while admiring Sidney^s courage in admonishing the 
Queen, recommended a more temperate course : 

But you must take care not to go so far that the unpopularity of your 
conduct be more than you can bear. Old men generally make an unfair 
estimate of the character of the young, because they think it a disgrace 
to be outdone by them in counsel. Reflect that you may possibly be 
deserted by most of those who now think with you. For I do not doubt 
there will be many who will run to the safe side of the vessel, when they 
find you are unsuccessful in resisting the Queen’s will, or that she is serh 
ously offended at your opposition. . . , When you find that your opposi- 
tion only draws on you dislike and aversion, and that neither your coun- 
try, your friends, nor your self derive any advantage from it, I advise you 
to give way to necessity, and reserve yourself for better times; for time 
itself will bring you occasions and means of serving your country.” 

However effective these prophetic warnings were, the Protestant 
faction at court early in 1580 had submitted to the Queen^s will 
with regard to the marriage.^^ Sidney retired from court and 
stayed away until the autumn, in spite of the Queen^s inquiries for 
him and his realization that the common people entertained false 
suspicions of him.^^ A letter from Languet, dated March 1 %, 1580, 
sufficiently reveals his change of mind toward Alengon : 

I wonder why the Duke of Anjou has conceived this dislike of you. If 
he hates you only because you opposed him in England, he will soon be 
reconciled to you, and it will be unnecessary for you to say more than that 
you acted, not from ill-will towards him, but for the good of your country. 
You gain neither advantage nor honour by quarrelling with men of his 
rank.^® 

And in October, he wrote again : 

About Anjou’s coming to you, and his marriage, I think as I always 
have thought. But if he shall come hither, and you wish to be reconciled 

Bradley, W. A., The Correspondence of Philip Sidney and JSuhert 
Languet, Boston, 1912, pp. 187-8. 

^^Cal. Span., Mendoza to the King, Jan. 13, 1680; Dodge’s Blustrations, 
Ji, 223, Archbishop of York to the Earl of Shrewsbury, March 5, 1680, 
Cf. also Edwin Greenlaw, “ Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” FMLA., 
XXV (1910), 564-557. The increased peril of Spanish invasion had made 
the French marriage appear to be “her most safetie.” Leicester super- 
vised a general muster beginning on March 16. Meanwhile, cases of libels 
against the Queen continued to come before the Privy Council. Cf. Acts 
Prw, Coun,, 1579-80, pp. 357, 367, 368, 405. 

Works, in, 129, 133; Languet to Sidney, Sept. 24, Oct. 22. 

Bradley, pp. 195-6. 
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to him, nothing will he easier. The Prince of Orange, whom doubtless he 
will esteem and regard as a father, will be able to do it better than anyone 
else. St. Aldegonde, Buplessis, and Villers are most friendly to you; 
they will suiely have much influence with him, and will do anything to 
sen^e you. And if others should fail, perhaps I could do something in the 
matter, for when I was with him last summer, he conversed with me in 
as friendly a manner as yourself.^* 

When in Noyember, Alengon made his second visit to England, 
Sidney took an active part in the festivities. The letter of remon- 
strance was apparently his single public act of disapproval of a 
course that appeared to him gravely dangerous to the state and the 
Protestant cause. After that time, he suppressed whatever personal 
feeling remained and shaped his actions to conform to the Queen’s 
wishes. 

But far more dangerous to his personal reputation than the letter 
to the Queen was the interpretation that could be made of the 
original Arcadia in circulation among his friends at court. Here, 
in the drunken talk of the Arcadians, was a grimmer likeness of 
the situation of 157'9 ; Englishmen, like Arcadians, had slandered 
their prince, had threatened rebellion over the prospect of a 
stranger’s possessing their secrets, draining the treasury, con- 
quering the country without opposition; and, if necessary, they, 
too, would have taken the government into their own hands rather 
than leave their prince to foreigners. Such ideas bear a close, at 
times a verbal resemblance, to the forbidden Gaping Gulf: 

And can it be saufe that a stranger & a Frencbman, should as owner 
possesse our Queene, the chiefe officer in England, our most precious rych 
treasure. . . . The king, hys brother, & hys mother have some other 
meanyng agaynst the church, state, & person of our prince, even to have 
an eye in the heade of our Courte, & a hand in the heart of this realm, 
to worke our ruin & theyr great hatreds. . . . They seeke, like horse- 
leaches, by sucking upon us to fill theyr beggarly purses to the satisfieng 
of theyr bottomlesse expence. ... I humbly therefore besech the Queene 
& al her wise, valiant & good men, rather to keepe away the cause of this 
danger then to trouble themselves with provision that in comming he 
should not hurt. 

These were words prohibited from circulation by royal edict in 
September, 1579. But in 1580, Alengon had left the country, 
Leicester and his party had withdrawn opposition to the match, 


Bradley, pp. 206-7. 
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the fever of the commons had cooled, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that Sidney in revising had followed the wiser course, and sub- 
stituted innocuous phrases for those that were most clearly allusive. 
It is this apparent care to conceal in the revised version the cause 
of the Arcadian uprising that leads to the assumption that Sidney 
was protesting against the French marriage in the original version 
of the Arcadia, 

W. Goedoiv Zeeveld 

The Rice Institute 


A MANUSCEIPT COPY OP SPENSEE’S HYMNE8 

Harleiam MS 6910, a weE-known anthology of Elizabethan verse 
compiled ca. 1596,^ contains hitherto unrecorded copies of Spenser’s 
Hymne in Honour of Beautie and the Hymne of Heauenly Beautie, 
printed in 1596. The first is imcatalogued, and the second is 
listed ® only nnder the first line of the poem, " Eapt with the rage 
of myne owne ranisht thought.” ® Both poems are copied in 
abbreviated versions, with no mention of titles or author, and with 
no indications that parts are omitted. 

The Hymne of Beautie (fols. 117M19') omits the prologue and 
begins with line 39, “What tyme this worlds great workmaster did 
east”; drops two stanzas, lines 50-63, without great violence to 
the context; and stops with line 161, a not impossible ending. 
The admonition to “ ye faire Dames, the worlds deare ornaments ” 
and the exposition of the philosophy and operation of love are 
missing. The entire MS version is not half so long as the familiar 
printed text. Aside from numerous difierences in spelling, the 
only changes from the readings of the 1596 quarto are them 
most comely ” for “ them as comely ” in line 33, “ then it ” for “ it 
then ” in Hue 110, and “ those ” for “ these ” in line 130. 

The version of the Hymne of Heauenly Beautie (fols. 131''-130 ) 
is less abrupt. Lines 1-113 are given without omission; Enes 113- 
154, six stanzas enlarging on the awfolness of the attributes of 

1 The MS is dated 1596 on fol. 74^, at the end of a transcript of Spenser’s 

^ Catalogue of the Earleian MBS in the British Museum, 4 vols., 1808-12, 

in, 447. . ^ 

» The spelling of the MS is followed in quotations from it. 
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God, are dropped silently; and the poem stops with line 231, again 
a possible ending: 

All gentle Muse thou art too weake and faynt, 

The purtraiet of so heauenly hew to paynt. 

The omitted lines (232-301) complete the ecstatic account of 
Sapience. Yariants are more numerous than in the Eymne 
Beauiie: line 22, with th^easie, Qj with easye, MS; 38, flitting, 
fleeting, MS; 43, whereof, Q; thereof, MS; 64, these, Q; those, 
MS; 75, those likewise, Q; likewise those, MS; 168, thereon do, Q; 
do thereon, MS; 204, her face, Q; that face, MS; 225, How then 
dare I, Q; How dare then I,^ MS; 226 diuine a wight, Q; diuine a 
thing,® MS. There is nothing in this list beyond explanation as an 
error in transcription; but the variant in line 170, defective in the 
quarto, is more worthy of record. The several versions of line 
170 are : 

Is may thousand times more cleare, (1596 quarto) 

Is manie thousand tymes exceeding cleare, (Harl. MS 6910) 

Is many thousand times more bright, more cleare, (1611 folio ®) . 

In contrast to this correction, the MS follows the quarto in mak- 
ing line 165 an Alexandrine : 

. . , the darke 

The darke and dampish aire, wherby all things are red. 

On the evidence of the Eymnes alone, one might conjecture that 
the MS versions were copied from an early draft and represent a 
genuine stage in the development of the poems.'^ The evidence of 

*TMs variant is hardly significant: after the word "dare” an '"I” is 
deleted, as though the writer had noted the omission of " then ” before 
“ dare in time to correct the error by making a slight alteration. 

® A curious variant, in that it destroys the rhyme. Imperfect rhyme in 
cases where the rhyme word readily suggests itself is not unusual in 
Spenser: in his edition of the Faerie Qmene (i, pp. vii-ix) J. C. Smith 
notes nine instances of this phenomenon. 

® J. C. Smith {&penser^s Minor Poems^ ed. Ernest de S^lincourt, p. 523) 
suggests that Spenser wrote ‘"thousand thousand,” that the quarto dropped 
one “thousand” accidentally, and that the folio emended the resulting 
defective line by adding “ more bright ” on its own authority. 

^ In the case of Spenser, such a possibility always demands investigation 
because of the frequent references by Spenser and his friends to Ms poems 
in manuscript,-— e. g., the dedication of the Bymnes, referring to “copies 
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other poems in the MS supports the alternative explanation^ that 
the copyist simply chose to omit certain parts of the Eymnes, when 
he transcribed the printed text. A few examples will suffice to 
illustrate the point. 

The first and longest item in the MS is a copy of SpensePs 
Complaints (fols. 1-74'^), at the end of which is written "'Finis 
1596.'' After checking its readings of difficult or varying pas- 
sages^ De Selincourt decided that the MS appeared to be a 
careful transcript of the 1591 quarto as represented by the Alfred 
Huth copy.® The MS follows the " Huth quarto " in its errors 
(e. g., Muiopotmos 196, the dropping of " Bull ") and makes a few 
independent corrections/ along with some found in the 1611 folio. 
But its adherence to the quarto when the folio has supplied an 
obvious correction and its general agreement with the quarto in 
spelling show that "its occasional agreement with the folio is 
accidental." 

Further examination of the MS discloses nothing that would 
invalidate De S41incourt's explanation of the poems as copies of 
the printed text. The arrangement of the poems, which varies 
from the printed order indicated by the numbers in parentheses, is 
as follows: Mother Euhberds Tale (4) ; Teares of the Miises (2) ; 
Virgils Gnat (3) ; Muiopotmos (6) ; Buines of Time (1) ; Buines 
of Borne (5); Visions of the Worlds Vanitie (7); Visions of 

formerly scattered abroad ’’ of ‘‘ those two Hymnes of earthly or natural! 
love and beautie.^' 

® Spenser’s Minor Poems, pp. xviii-xix. 

® De S^lincourt^s summary contains two errors: the MS reads (correctly) 

worlds ” in Buines of Time 57 4, not “ words ” as in the Huth quarto j 
and it reads (as the quarto, incorrectly) "billowe^* in Virgils Gnat 575, 
not “ billowes The heavy stroke of the letter d slants sharply to the left 
and obscures the I in “worlds ” (and very commonly in other cases where 
d follows Z). Further, the MS alters the “raime” of the Huth quarto in 
Teares of the Muses 435 to an equally meaningless “raine”. But these 
errors in detail do not affect De S41mcourt’s conclusions; other instances 
of the adherence of the MS to the Huth quarto are readily aYailable, e. 
Muiopotmos 250, “ displacing for “ dispacing ”, and line 354, “ Enfested ” 
for “ Enf estred 

^0 It is theoretically possible that the MS and the uneorreeted printed 
text as represented by the Huth quarto have a common origin; but such 
a theory is untenable in view of the copyist’s willingness to correct obvious 
errors elsewhere in the Complaints, 
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Bellay (8) ; Visions of Petrarch (9). Since several of the poems 
begin on a verso, the arrangement is not an accident of binding. 
The text of the dedications is omitted, and only the names of the 
patrons are recorded. Similarly, the last half of the envoy to the 
Buines of Time (lines 680-86), in which the poet again addresses 
the Countess of Pembroke, is omitted. The fourth vision of the 
last group in the Buines of Time (lines 631-44) and the sixth son- 
net in the Visions of Bellay are dropped silently, and in each case 
the omissions are concealed by renumbering the stanzas which 
follow. 

Although the evidence of the Complaints transcript weakens any 
argument for the independent authority of the MS Hymnes, the 
treatment of Thomas Sackville’s Induction is a closer and more 
damaging parallel to the method of copying the Hymnes, In this 
case alterations are necessary to make the context read smoothly 
when passages are omitted. For example, lines 68-70 are dropped, 
and line 71 is changed from ^^And strait forth stalking with 
redoubled pace^^ to went on stalking with redoubled pace.^^ 
The omission of a stanza, lines 169-75, requires an alteration in 
line 176 from I shall thee guyde first to the griesly lake to I 
shall the shew (quoth she) the griesly lake.^^ The most striking 
analogy is the omission of lines 400-476, a pageant-like description 
of scenes of war. Apparently the copyist discarded the passage as 
an amplification out of proportion to the space devoted to the other 
allegorical figures, just as he discarded passages in the Hymnes 
that could be dropped without making the abbreviated form unin- 
telligible. This version of the Induction stops with line 525, four 
stanzas short of the end,^^ and the last two lines in the MS are 
revised to make an ending: 

. . . when I for feare agast 
And well nie dead grief, fled from lier all in bast. 

Finally, a collation of the text shows that the MS Induction agrees 

^^Fols. 107’^-113’^; catalogued under its first line. In tbe first part of 
tbe poem, with few exceptions, tbe seven-line stanzas are copied in pairs 
as fourteen-line stanzas; but tbe practice is abandoned and tlie usual form 
followed after line 224. 

Stanzas 79-103 of tbe Oomplaynt of Menry Duke of Buckingham occur 
in tbe MS (fols. 102**-104v) quite apart from tbe Induction. 
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generally with the edition of 1587 as represented by Haslewood^s 
variant readings.^® 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to adduce the evidence of 
other poems which I have been able to identify. In nearly all 
cases they were in print before or about 1596; and since the 1596 
date cannot be applied with certainty to the entire MS, a later 
date of printing for any poem wonld not necessarily establish the 
independence of the MS version.^^ 

One other Spenserian fragment in the MS (fol. 165"^) is an 
extract from Colin Clouts Come Some Againe^ the famous descrip- 
tion of the sea in lines 204-11. The brief passage is quoted with- 
out title or author, and again the treatment is by no means 
unusual.^® For example, four stanzas (20-23) of The Wilfull Fall 
of the blache Smith from the Mirror for Magistrates are quoted 
without ascription of any sort (fol. 101'') ; and the extract is fol- 
lowed immediately, as though it were an entirely independent 
verse, by the seventh stanza. 

On the evidence of the Complaints, of the Induction, and of other 
poems in the MS, I conclude that the copies of Spenser^s Hymne 
in Honour of Beautie and the Hymne of Heauenly Beautie in 
Harleian MS 6910 are abbreviated copies of the printed text. 

Eenest a. Steatbemakit 

Pomona College 


DID SPENSEE DIE IN POVEETY? 

De Selincourt is in accord with aU the modern biographers of 
Spenser when he says in his Introduction to the one volume Oxford 
edition of Spenser^s WorTcs (p. xxxviii) : He left Cork upon the 
9th of December and before the 24th he was in London/^ The poet 

Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Joseph Haslewood, 3 vols., London, 1815, 
n, 309-32. 

The MS does present interesting variants in lyrics of the courtly poets, 
a kind of verse for which it is well-known; e.g., Sir Philip Sidney, “In a 
groue most riche of shade” (fols. 171*^-172^, “finis P.S.”), and “A neigh- 
bour myne not long ago there was” (fols. 173'^-175^, “finis P.S.”). Cf. 
also Thomas Campion, Works, ed. Percival Vivian, Oxford, 1909, pp. 356-57, 
366-67. 

^®The MS contains many sneh brief extracts, bnt I have not recognized 
any other Spenserian fragments. 
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carried with him a letter from Sir Thomas Norreys to the Privy 
Council dated from Cork the 9th of December and sent by the 
hand of Edmund Spenser, the Poet/^ This dispatch is endorsed 
^"Eeceived at Whitehall 24 Dec., 1598.^^ These documents, with 
Norreys^ letter of December 21, in which he refers to his former 
dispatch sent by Mr. Spenser, are all preserved with the Irish 
Papers at the Public Eecord Office in London. 

Although this evidence seems about as definite as such things 
can ever be, there is a slight error in the deduction. A study of 
the documents in the Public Eecord Office reveals the fact that 
Spenser carried with him when he left Cork two letters, one to the 
Privy Council and one to Sir Eobert Cecil. In volume 203 of the 
Irish Papers^ item 24, is a letter from Norreys to Cecil, dated at 
Gorke 24° January, 1598.^^ It reads: 

Eight honorable: Since my last by Mr. Spenser, heare hath happened 
so little mattir, as I hold not fit to treble yo' Ho: therw^^, but humbly 
crave to give leave to refer you to my loynt Irs to their Lis. 

Norreys^ last letter to Cecil is dated At Corke xiij Decern : 1598 
and is endorsed E C : Whitehall 24 Decern : ( 8,P, 68^ vol. 202, 

pt. 4, item 22). It is quite evident, then, that this letter was car- 
ried by Spenser along with the letter to the Privy Council ; there- 
fore Spenser left Cork on or shortly after December 13, instead of 
the 9th, and arrived in London on or about December 24. 

On January 16, 1598/9^ the poet died in King Street, West- 
minster. Ben Jonson states in his Conversations with Drummond 
(1619) 

That the Irish having robM Spenser’s goods and burnt his house and 
a little child new born, he and his wyfe escaped; and after he died for 
lake of bread in King Street, and refused 20 pieces sent to him by my Lord 
of Essex and said, He was sorrie he had no time to spend them. 

This statement is usually discredited by biographers from Todd to 
Henley. There is, however, much supporting evidence. The sober 
historian, Camden, says that Spenser returned to England poor, 
‘^in Angliam inops leieisusP In the Return from Parnassus 
(acted 1606), the soile,^^ that is England, is described as Deny- 
ing maintenance for Ms deare relief and as Scarce deigning to 

^Cf. W. I. Zeitler, ^‘The Date of Spenser’s Death,” MLN,, XLirr, 322-4; 
Zeitler argues that the date was January 13. 
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shut up his dying eye/^ Fletcher in his Purple Island (1633) 
says “Poorly (poore man) he liv’d; poorly (poore man) he died.” 
Robert Johnston in his Historia Eerum Britannicarum (1655, p. 
249) says of Spenser: “Dbi (Hiberniam) a Praedonibns Larihus 
ejectns, & Bonis spoliatns, Inops in Angliam redijt.” Joseph Hall^ 
in his address to Bishop Bedell on his imitation of Spenser, A 
Protestant Memorial, not published until 1713, but written about 
1606, gives this support to Jonson’s statement: 

Thine he his [Spenser’s] verse: not his reward be thine! 

Ah! me, that after unbeseeming care 
And secret want which bred his last misfare. 

His relicks dear obscurely tombed lien 
Under unwritten stones, that who goes by 
Cannot once read, Lo! here doth Collin lie^ 

Hall says definitely that Spenser died from want: “And secret 
want which bred his last misfare ” But the strongest support for 
Jonson is to be found in an unpublished poem now in the Royal 
MSS (17. B. XV) at the British Museum, Tritons' Trumphet, by 
John Lane, dated 1621. Lane has the following reference to 
Spenser’s death: 

Whither quoth shee [muse] to England Damns said. 

To England! quoth shee, no- that place me traied, [betrayed] 

So that none theare loves mee, w^ii I knowe by proof, 
how they from my deere Bpencer stood aloof 
When verbale drones of virtuous merit scant 
suffred that gentile poet die of want: 
one onlie knowinge generositie, 
and findenge he would starre [starve] for modestie, 
him sent in greatest sicknes, crownes good score, 
so Robert Esseso did (honors decore). 

Nathless of pininge griefe, and wantes decaid 
hee may thank that stout Earle, yet thus him said, 
the medicine comes too late to the pacient! 
he died. And so woold I, if thither went! 

Alas ! was that his ende, quoth Damns, tho, 

I pittie him, yet heare of this I know, 

he ha on him bestowed a funeral 

after the rites of Laureat Coronal 

At that Tripova laugh’d, naie swore these serive 

To dandle poets dead, yeat leave a live 

ne had that rose vppon binn impMd, 

but for my lovinge frend Lodowieh 

2 This poem is wrongly ascribed by Carpenter to Lodowick Lloyd (Mefer-^ 
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Lane, we notice, tells the same story as Jonson and adds that his 
friend Lodowiek Lloyd, was responsible for Spenser^s funeral^ 
which was at the expense of Essex. 

We haye, here, then, the testimony of four of Spenser’s con- 
temporaries, Ben Jonson, Joseph Hall, John Lane, and the author 
of the Return from Parnassus, that he died of want. Camden, 
Eletcher, and Johnston further testify that he died in poverty. 
With the exception of Dean Church, Spenser’s biographers are 
united in denying this evidence. They do not wish to believe it; 
therefore they do not. They cite the pension, his fees as mes- 
senger, his salary as Sheriff of Cork, and his powerful friends. 
Where, they say, were Ealeigh, Essex, and the Queen herself, when 
this gentle poet was starving to death ? They forget that we have 
no record of the payment of the pension and that there is a con- 
temporary rumour that Spenser never received it. Spenser had 
just been appointed Sheriff, if indeed he had received the appoint- 
ment. Again, there is no record of his actual appointment. Like- 
wise, there is no evidence that he received any fee as messenger 
for Norreys. That his friends did not come to his rescue is attri- 
buted by Lane to Spenser’s modesty. He was no beggar. More- 
over, those were busy times at court and it is quite understandable 
that Spenser’s plight was overlooked in the press of business. 

But all the biographers ignore the fact that Spenser himself has 
left us a description of his condition at this time. The most 
neglected of all Spenser’s writings is his Briefe Note of Ireland,” 
which he presented to the Queen on his arrival from Ireland about 
December 24, 1598. It is preserved at the Kecord Office in the 
Irish Papers (vol. 202, pt. 4, item 59) and has been printed by 
Grosart in volume I of his edition. My transcript is from the 
original. 

To the Queene, 

Out of the ashes of disolaeon and wastnes of this your wretched Realme 
of Ireland [thus far in Italic hand]. Vouchsafe moste mightie Empresse 
dred soveraigne to receive the Voices of a few moste vnhappie Ghostes, of 
whome is nothinge but the ghost nowe left wc^ lie buried in the bottome 
of oblivion farr from the light of yo^ gracious sunshine. . . . 


enee Buide^ p. 243), and quoted inaccurately by Collier (i, cli.), though 
ascribed to Lane. Grosart {i, 238) makes light of it, especially the rhym- 
ing of want ” with ‘‘ scant.” Lane could not have got this from Jonson’s 
Gonversatiom with Drummond, for they were not printed until 1711. 
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[P. 5 of tlie MS and 197 of the Volume ] 

And going straight vppon the English as they dwelt disparsed before they 
could assemble themslues spoiled them all, there houses sacked and them 
selues forced to flie away for safetye, so many as they could catch they 
hewed and massacred miserablie the rest leaving ail behinde them fledd 
wttt their wives and children to such porte townes as were next them where 
they yet remaine like most pittifull creatures naked and comfortles lying 
vnder the towne walls and begging aboute ail the streetes daily expecting 
when the last extremity shalbe lade vpon them. Could yo^ Moste Mcifull 
eyes so but sene pte of the image of these or most ruefull calamities they 
would melt with remorce to se so manie soules of yor faithfull subiects 
hi ought hither to inhabit this yor land of the wcii many were the last day 
men of good substance and abilitie to live, others of verie able bodies to 
serue yor Matie nowe suddeinly become so wretched wights and miserable 
out casts of the worlde as that none of the countrie people here vouchsafeth 
to comiserate but rather to scorne and approbriouslie revile them as people 
abandoned of all helpe and bope and exposed to extreme miserie. / . . . 

[P. 7 of MS and 198 of the Volume.] 

. . . But in the meane season wee poore wreches w^li nowe bear the burden 
of all ou sights [oversights] povrer out or moste humble and pittiouse 
plainte vnto yor moste excellent Ma^i® that it may please you to caste yor 
graciouse minde vnto the car r full regarde of or Miseries w<^^ being quite 
banished out of or inhabitaces and the lands vpon wee haue spent all 
the small porcon of or abilities in building and erecting such trades of 
husbandries as wee haue betaken have nowe nothing left but to cry vnto 
you for tymelie aide before wee be brought to vtter distraction and or 
wreched Hues (w«i^ onelie now remaine vnto vs C ) ] be made the pray of 
doggs and sauage wilde beasts. / . • • 

The last part of this selection describes Spenser’s condition 
exactly. We cannot escape the personal note. He had spent all 
he had in building the houses and making the improvements on his 
land required in his grant. The Irish rebels had burned his houses 
and all his possessions and he, with others, was forced to fly to 
Cork, penniless and devoid of any means of living, where they 
were “suddenly become so wretched wights and miserable out- 
casts of the worlde as that none of the Countrie people here vonch- 
safeth to comiserate but rather to scorne and approbriouslie revile 
them as people abandoned of aU helpe and hope and exposed to 
extreme miserie.” If we do not get help from the Queen, he says 
later, “ We poore wreches . . . [wiB] he brought to utter distruc- 
tion and onr wreched lives (which onelie now remaine vnto vs) 

he made the pray of doggs and sanage wilde beasts.” 

lor Spenser himself this is a true prophecy, for on January lo 

a 
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(13?), little more than a fortnight after delivering this peti- 
tion, he died in extreme poverty, and most likely from the effects 
of the rebellion. That he starved to death is hard to believe, but 
that he died from neglect and a broken heart from this neglect is 
clearly indicated in the evidence detailed above. 

Eat HEi'r'NBK 


The Johns Eopkins University 


SPENSEFS USE OP THE PEEFECTIVE PEEFIX 

Some years ago in discussing SpensePs linguistics in the Shejh 
Jieardes Calender, the present -writer noted that all of the twenty 
cases in the poem of the old Germanic prefix ge- (y-) were syn- 
tactically and etymologically correct.^ Spenser uses this prefix 
widely: leaving out ago (ygone etc.), which of course was a com- 
monplace of Elizabethan speech and not a part of his archaistic 
st}de, he employs it, regularly in the form y-,^ ninety-nine times in 
the Faerie Queene ; twenty times in the Shepheardes Calender, four 
times in Colin Clout, and once each in the Ruins, in Mother Eub- 
lard's Tale and in the Visions of Petrarch: that is 126 examples 
in all. Like his M. E. models, he was by no means consistent in 
its use; and out of some sixty cases in the Faerie Queene of the 
past participle of bring, for instance, only four scattered examples 
show the perfective prefix.® Its use, however, was an occasional 
characteristic of his style from the very beginning to the end of his 
career;^ and some examination of this matter should throw light 
on his knowledge of Middle English and on his general interest in 
linguistics. 

^See JJEJO-Ph, xvm, 656, especially note 51, and B. E. McElderry, Jr., 
PMLA,, XLvn, 156-157. 

“Barely as a-, as in apaid. See Osgood’s Concordance. Apaid is cited 
in NMD. in Bobert of Gloucester. 

®Tbe verbs witb wHcb be most commonly employs it are, yclad (var. 
yelotbed), used 20 times, and yborn (var. ybore), used twelve. 

*In tbe Faerie Queene^ tbe cases seem to be distributed as follows: 
Book I, 26; Book n, 12; Book m, 26; Book iv, 17; Book V, 8; Book vi, 6; 
Book viLt (two cantos) 2, Tbis seems to show a decline as bis style grew 
less archaic and more realistic (Cf. Margaret Mcbolson, BP., xxi, 382 
et seg.). 
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Hinety-seven of the cases of the perfective prefix in Spenser 
occur in past participles of 0. N. or 0. E. origin^ for which M. E. 
descendants having the prefix are cited in NEB} These are 
unquestionably correct. Pour cases in which Spenser uses the pre- 
fix with the imperfect tense come from verbs that originally con- 
tained it throughout their entire conjugation, and that should 
therefore be allowed: yclepe(d)/ ydrad/ yshend/ and ywrought;^ 
and four past participles, likewise derived from such verbs, are 
likewise correct, although the perfective prefix does not seem to 
appear in the participle of the uncompounded form: ybrent/® 
ycond/^ ylincked/^ and yslaked.^® Seven of the remaining exam- 
ples, although NEB. records no past participle in y-, ge- or the 
like, seem to come from regularly inflected M. E. verbs of 0. E. or 
0. origin; and so one seems justified in assuming the existence 
of forms with the prefix.^^ In two other cases, NEB, lists the 
prefix only with the strong form of the past participle, and not, as 
Spenser uses it, with the weak;^® but this seems hardly signifi- 
cant. In five cases, moreover, in which Spenser added this Ger- 
manic prefix to words of Eomance origin, M. E. usage bears him 
out by using the verbs in question with native inflectional forms: 
ycovered,^® ycrouned,^'^ ymounted,^® and ystabled.^® Ytost is of 
uncertain origin: but its use earlier in the century seems to put 

® I include the variant yclothed as well as yclad on the basis of ^ecladed 
in the Lind. G-osp., Mark v, 15. 

® Cited as an infinitive in the Durham Ritual in NJED. 

Cf. 0. E. adredan. 

® Cf. 0. E. gesciendan. 

® Cf. 0. E. ge-wyrcan. 

^^Cf. M. E. j-lrennen. The past participle ilrend is cited by Strat- 
mann, s. v. 

Cf. 0. E. on^cunnent 

Cf. 0. E. gehlenoian, cited by Skeat, Btym. Diet,, s. v. 

Cf. 0. E. aslacian. 

i*yfed, yfostered, yfraught, ykindled, ymixt (Skeat and NMD, disagree), 
yrapt, and yriv’d. 

Yfretted, and ycarv'd. 

^•Probably from aoouer, an obs. cognate of cot?er, with which it was 
confused. 

I-crouned appears in M. E. 

Chaucer uses the infinitive mounten {Souse of Fame^ u, 445). 

T-staUyd cited in NMD,, c. 1380. 
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the burden of proof on whoever would show that the form was 
unjustified. Thus, of Spenser's 126 examples of the perfective pre- 
fix, the vast majority are undoubtedly correct; and as many as 
120 would seem to be justifiable. 

The SIX dubious cases that remain fall into two groups : in four, 
Spenser uses the prefix with the imperfect tense of verbs that do 
not seem to have carried it throughout their conjugations : ybuilded, 
yglaunst, yrent, and yshrilled; and, in two eases, he added it to 
past participles to which it did not belong ; yclowded and yplaste ; 
but even these forms may have had justification in Mediaeval manu- 
scripts to which he had access. Indeed, his use of the perfective 
prefix is surprisingly correct,^® especially in the Shepheardes 
Calender and the earlier works; and his reading of Middle English 
must have been not only wide, as scholars have always supposed, 
but also minute and detailed, with the same close interest in 
language per se that he shows in the diction of the Shepheardes 
Calender/'^ in the etymologies of his Present State of Ireland 
and in his coinage of classical proper names in the Faerie Queene 
itself.^^ 

John W. Deapbu 

University/ of West Virginia 


THE 1758 EDITIONS OE TEE FAERIE QUEENE 

Three editions of The P'aerie Queene are dated 1758. They are 
an octavo based upon the text of the poem in John Hughes' version 
of Spenser's Worlcs in 1715, a quarto in two volumes elaborately 
annotated by John Upton, both Tonson publications, and an octavo 
in four volumes edited by Ealph Church for William Eaden.^ 
Since the texts of the two last named are the first to be annotated, 
it is of some significance that neither editor refers to the work of 
the other. In his preface Church, however, alludes to the first: 

Within these few months The Faerie Queene has appeared . , . 
in a new form in two Volumes Octavo." ^ He had not considered it 

Of, Miss Pope, PMLA,y xir, 607 et seq. 

See tlie present writer, JEUPh,, xvin, 556 et seq. 

See the present writer, Mod. Phil., xyh, 471 et seq. 

See the present writer, PMLA., XLvm, 97 et seq. 

^ The second volume of Church’s edition is dated 1759. 

*The Faerie Queene, ed. Church, i. ix. 
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minutely for three fourths '' of his own was already printed 
off/^ The Daily Advertiser noted the publication of the Tonson 
octavo on April 13, 1758/ with a description and the announce- 
ment of its sale price of ten shillings which it may be observed 
was considerably less than the guinea for which the other two sold.^ 

A Letter Concerning a New Edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
(1751) heralded John Upton^s quarto.® If the Tonsons had 
secured the right to it before they published their octavo/ it is 
difficult to understand why they printed so inferior a work only 
a few months prior unless they feared Uptoffis would not be ready 
before Churches text was on saleJ Be that as it may, on December 
7, 1758, The Daily Advertiser stated that ‘^^some time in January 
next^^ The Faerie Queene would be printed ^^with notes critical 
and explanatory^^ by Ealph Church,^ and on January 16 printed 
a second announcement to the effect that Churches text 'would 
appear on the following Monday. This last was repeated on four 
successive days, and publication advertised on January 22, 1759. 
Meanwhile on January 13, the same daily had announced the 
appearance of the poem ^^with a glossary and notes, critical and 
explanatory^^ by John Dpton.® Thus there were only nine days 
between the dates of the two most valuable eighteenth-century 
editions of The Faerie Queene, a sufficient reason for neither Upton 
nor Church referring to the work of the other. 

Jewel Wuetsbaugh 

University of Ohlahoma 


® Tbe notice was reprinted on April 14 and 15. 

* A " few ” copies of Upton’s edition printed " on large paper ” were 
advertised at a guinea and a half. Competition likely reduced the price 
for the proposals announced that a “ few ’* ivouid be printed “ on superfine 
paper ” at ** two guineas and a half,” all others to be sold at “ one guinea 
and a half.” 

® The date of the proposals for Upton’s Faerie Queene does not appear in 
printing. In a copy in the Harvard University library the year '*1755 ” 
has been supplied on the title page, by some one unknown, in long hand. 

* Upton’s Letter was printed for G. Hawkins at Milton’s Head in fleet 
Street,” not for the Tonsons. 

^ It is not improbable there was a demand for a cheap edition, however, 
for ill the middle years of the century Spenser vras not a drug in the 
bookseller’s market. 

® The London Chronicle printed the announcement on the same day, 

»Hotice was taken of the edition again on January 16 and 17, 
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SPENSEE’S CYMOCLES 

Cymocles, of the second book of The Faerie Queene, is said to 
derive his name from k-u/ag, meaning the dashing of waveSj or 
hrealcers. His brother Pyrocles {ttvp, fire)^ however, is fiery by 
nature ; and their common grandfather is Phlegeton, whose waves 
of torrent fire inflame with rage/^ Figures taken from fire are 
often applied to Cymocles: the close flre^^ (2. 5. 34. 7) of lust; 

inflamed''’ (37.8); "^heat'^ (38.4); "‘'kindled" (2. 6. 2'. 3); 
""flamed mind" (8.6); ""molten heart" (27.5); ""the brond of 
his conceived ire" (27. 6) ; and the ""hastie heat of his revenge" 
(40.9). It seems that his passions are those of heat. This is 
clearer, and his relation to his closely associated fiery brother is 
more evident, if his name is derived from Kav/m, meaning lurning, 
glow, especially the lurning heat of the sun, 

Allaijt H. Gilbekt 

Duke University 


BACON A SOUECB FOE DEUMMOND 

Previous investigations of the literary indebtedness of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden have shown that Drummond, in com- 
posing his prose meditation on death, A Oypresse Grove, borrowed 
freely from a variety of sources: Pico della Mirandola’s Hepta- 
plm,^ Montaigne’s Essais,^ Charron’s De la Sagesse,^ Einghieri’s 
Eialoghi della vita et della morte,* and Donne’s Anniversaries.^ 
But Drummond’s dependence upon other writers seems to have 
been even greater than this list indicates, since there is good reason 
for believing that he levied also upon Bacon’s essay Of Death. 

^See W. C. Ward, The Poems of 'William Drummond of Hawthomden 
(London, 1894), l, Ixvii; n, 275. 

® See A. H. XJpham, The Prench Influence in Mnglish lAterature from the 

Aecession of Elizabeth to the Restoration (New York, 1908), pp. 293 ff,, 
545 ff.; aad L. E. Kastner, The Poetical Works of Drummond of 

Bawthornden (Manchester, 1913), n, 345 ff. 

* See Kastner, ibid, 

* See Kastner, %bid, 

s See M, Muriel Gray, “Drummond and Donne,” TLB,, April 8, 1920, p. 
225; and G. S. Greene, “Drummond's Borrowing from Donne/* PQ,, Xi 
(January, 1932), pp. 26 ff. 
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The opening sentence of Bacon^s essay runs thus : ® 

Men feare death, as Children feare to goe in the darke: and as that 
naturall feare in Children is encreased with tales; so is the other. 

Drummond, in describing the universal fear of death, uses the 
same comparison, expressed in virtually the same words : ‘ 

That is ever terrible which is unknown; so do little children fear to go 
in the dark, and their fear is increased with tales. 

There are several other resemblances between the two essays. 
In both death is likened, in its naturalness, to birth;® in both 
death is said to be free from bodily pain because the most vital 
parts are not the most sensitive ; ® in both death is described as 
terrible, not in itself, but in the contemplation of its cause and 
in its accompaniments. In the expression of this last thought, 
moreover, there is a corresponding verbal similarity : 

Certainely the feare of death m contemplation of the cause of it, and the 
issue of it, is religious: but the feare of it, for it selfe, is weake. , . . 
And to speake as a Philosopher or naturall man, it was well said, Pompa 
mortis magis terretj quam mors ipsa. Grones, and Conuulsions, and a 
discoloured face, and friends weeping, and Blackes and obsequies, and the 
like, show death terrible. (Bacon, Of Death) 

Death . , . nor painful is nor evil, except in contemplation of the cause 
, . , (Drummond, A Oypresse Grove) 

Though it cannot well and altogether be denied but that death naturally 
is terrible and to be abhorred ... yet I have often thought that even 
naturally, to a mind by only nature resolved and prepared, it is more 
terrible in conceit than in verity . . . and that the marble colours of 


® This and my other citation from Bacon are from the text of the 1012 
edition of the Essays as reprinted by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath in The 
Works of Francis Bacon (Hew York, 1864), xn, 316 ff. The edition of 
1612 was the only one available to Drummond when he WTote his Oypresse 
Grove, which was first published in 1623; the second edition of Bacon’s 
Of Death did not appear until 1626. 

’ Text of Ward, op. cit., Ji, 256. 

8 See Ward, op. cit., n, 244, 277 ; and Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, op. 
cit, xjx, 317. 

»See Ward, op. cit, n, 254; and Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, op. cit, 
xn, 317. 

Italics mine throughout. 

Text of Ward, op. <dt, n, 276-7. 
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obsequies, weeping, and funeral pomp . . . did add mucli more ghastliness 
unto it than otherwise it hath, (Drummond, A Gypresse Grove) 

These resemblances m thought and in diction seem too close and 
too pervasiYe to be attributed to mere coincidence ; they strongly 
suggest, in themselves, that Drummond borrowed from Bacon. 
As evidence for this belief they become even more convincing 
when supported, as they are, by the positive knowledge that Drum- 
mond, when he wrote his Cypresse Grove^^ had read Bacon^s Essays, 
in the edition in which Of Death was first published, the edition 
of 1612, In the record which he himself kept of the books he 
read, under the caption Books red by me anno 1612,^^ Drummond 
made the entry Beacon^s Essayes/^ 

The essay Of Death is so brief, particularly in the form in which 
it appeared in 1612, that it afforded but scant opportunity for 
Drummond to make upon it further levies than those already sug- 
gested. For that reason the resemblances here pointed out, though 
few in number, become, perhaps, the more cogent as evidence of 
Drummond^s borrowing from Bacon. 

Guy Shepaeb Geeeke 

Iowa Btate Gollege 


SOME DNPTFBLISHED LETTEES OF EICHAED STEELE 
TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 

Among the Newcastle Papers in the British Museum there are 
a dozen letters, until now unpublished, which Steele wrote to the 
Pelhams — ^ten to the Duke of Newcastle and two to his brother, 
Henry Pelham.^ These letters, which extend over the entire period 

^^Ward, op, cit,, n, 241-2. 

Tkougli published in 1623, A Gypresse Gro'&e was apparently written 
in 1620; see Bishop Sage, in The Worhs of William Drwmmond of Ham-- 
thomden (Edinburgh, 1711), p. ii; and David Masson, Drummcmd of Ham- 
thomden: The Btory of his Life and Writings (London, 1873), pp. 121, 
127. 

David Laing, Arohaeologia Bcotioa (Edinburgh, 1857), iv, 76. In the 
same year Drummond recorded that he had read Becon, Booke of Learn- 
ing, to the Kmg/^ 

=^Add MSS. 32, 686. 
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of tile Duke's patronage (1714-1724), add a few more details to 
our picture of Steele and his patron. 

Our knowledge of their relationship has been limited. Steele 
said outright in a letter written to Newcastle in December, 1719, 
(the only one known hitherto) ^ and again in his diary for April, 
1721, that he was indebted to Newcastle for election to Parliament 
for Boroughbridge (1715). The dedication to Newcastle of his 
Political Writings in 1715 and two or three addresses which he 
wrote that same year for presentation by Newcastle to the King are 
further evidence of their alliance. But aside from two other bits 
of information — a note addressed to Prue in 1715 from Claremont, 
the Duke's magnificent house near Hampton Court, and Steele’s 
mention to her in 1717 of being in attendance upon Newcastle 
v^ho was ^^in the chair at Kitt-Katt" — we have known nothing 
more of their association except what could be gleaned from docu- 
ments relating to their quarrel between 1718 and 1721 over Steele's 
patent for the theatre. 

The first four letters of this group, written in December, 1714, 
and January, 1715, are about Steele's election at Boroughbridge, 
one of the pocket-boroughs of Newcastle, then Lord Clare, in the 
West Hiding of Yorkshire. Our uncertainty as to the time when 
Newcastle's patronage began is definitely cleared up by the letter 
dated December 14. One biographer of Steele states that he was 
indebted to Newcastle for his election from Stockbridge, Dorset, 
in the autumn of 1713; ® and a recent writer on Newcastle believes 
that Steele expressed dissatisfaction with his patron as early as 
June, 1713.^ It appears certain, however, from the wording of 

*Tlie original of this letter is in the Pengelly Papers. It is printed 
in G. A. Aitken, Life of Richard Steele (1889), n, 222. 

® Henry E. Montgomery, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Richard 
Steele (1865), n, 18. 

^Stebelton H. Knlle, Thomas Felham-EoUes, Duke of Wemxistle: Sis 
Early Political Career 1693-172-4 (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931), 
18. The letter which Mr. Hnlle cites in support of his statement and from 
which he quotes : I am going out of your dependence, and will tell you 
with the freedom of an indifferent man that it is impossible for anyone 
who thinks, or has any public spirit, not to tremble at seeing his country 
in its present circumstances in the hands of so daring a genius as yours — 
was not written to young Pelham, as Mr. Nulle believes; but was a draft 
of the famous letter which Steele sent on June 4, 1713 to Eobert Harley, 
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tlie December letter that Newcastle made Ms first overture to Steele 
in the winter of 1714:. 

Of course they must have been political acquaintances for a 
year or so before this time, as they were both members of the 
Hanover Club, organized in 1712 or 1713 to promote the interests 
of the Hanoverian Succession.® Moreover, the events of the pre- 
ceding months, centering around the death of Anne and the acces- 
sion of George, had no doubt strengthened the ties between them. 
For one thing, their new WMg appointments had brought them 
together. Newcastle had been made Lord-Lieutenant of Middle- 
sex, and Steele one of his deputy lieutenants. Even so, however, 
Steele seems somewhat surprised and somewhat cautious in the first 
letter at the advances made by the ambitious, twenty-one-year-old 
Pelham, a man of great wealth and a peer of the realm, who had 
only taken his seat in the House of Lords on the first of August 
and who in October had been made Lord Clare. It speaks well for 
Newcastle's political sagacity that as he began his career and made 
his plans for the coming important election, in which he was to 
control no fewer than eighteen or twenty seats,® he sought the help 
of the best party writer the Whigs had. From this first letter, there 
is little doubt — and tHs is worthy of note — that he and not Steele 
made the sohcitation. 

In December when the correspondence began. Lord Clare seems 
to have been directing his campaign from Halland, Ms country 
seat in Sussex, where Steele addresses him. The first letter was 
sent from the apartments of Mr. Jessop, who was a member for 
Aldborough, the other of Clarets Yorkshire boroughs. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, mentioned in the tMrd letter, was elected with Steele on 
February 2 for Boroughbridge.'^ 

Earl of Oxford. The original of this letter is in the Lansdowne MSS 
1236 (B. M.). Steele himself printed it in his Apology (1714). The 
various drafts of it, which Aitkin examined, are in the Blenheim MSS. 
See Aitken, op. oit., i, 388-9. That Mr. Nulle has seen the Steele letters 
printed in this article is indicated by his reference to them, p. 18 n. 

® John Oldmixon, Sistory of Wngland (1735), ni, 509. 

* I am indebted to Mr. Nulle for this and for other biographical informa- 
tion about hfeweastle. 

■^Steele^s account of the election proceedings is given in his letters to 
Prue: January 27 to February 4. See Aitken, op, dt,, rr, 56-7. 
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Dectr 14 1714 

From Mr. Jessop’s 

y[j Lord Essex-street 

I have received your Lordship’s Generous offer. I am extremely at a 
losse how to expresse my self on such a surprise. The offers, in this kind, 
which have been made to Me are very precarious, and uncertain. I am 
mightily perplexed to say something on this occasion which should he very 
well worth repeating, hut indeed I am too much moved at your Goodnesse 
to he able to say more than that I shall endeavour to answer Your inclina- 
tions on all incidents, and approve my self. My Lord, Lordship’s Most 
Obliged Most Obedient Humble Servant 

December 1714 
James’s Street 

I have this Evening visited M’^ Jessop, who communicated to Me Yr 
Lordship’s satisfaction in the Choice You had made of Me to be a Candidate 
at Burrough-Bridge. I write this post to Mr. Bayliffe to acquaint Him 
with my Ambition to serve them, and intend to sett out for that place on 
Wednesday. I am told the Present Parliament will be dissolved on the 
3^ of next month, and the Writs for a new one bear teste of the Stii of 
the same. 

The Opportunity of acting with uprightnesse in the Legislature is the 
most desirable Station in Humane life, and I know I shall expresse my 
Gratitude to you in the best manner by behaving my self with strict 
integrity. 

I am sorry I can promise You no other Qualities, but very glad I serve 
a Patron who thinks that the Greatest, tho’ He Himself is possessed of 
every other also. I am, My Lord, Yr Lordship’s Most Obliged Most 
Obedient and Most Humble Servant 


December 21 st 1714 

My Honoured Lord 

A letter from Mr. Wilkinson says it would be necessary that something 
appeared under y^ Lordship’s hand expressing that you wish Me chosen 
at Burrough-Bridge. If your Lordship pleases to write one that I might 
show addressed to Me or to Mr. Wilkinson concerning Me or to the 
Bayliffe and Corporation in Guarded terms. Please to enclose it to Mr. 
Jessop who will send it after Me. I am. With all duty My Dear Lord 
Yr Obliged & devoted Servant 

The Parliament will go near to Live out its time at least will not be 
dissolved as soon as was thought. 

Jan; 29tii 1714[-5] 

^ , Burroughbridge 

My Lord 

The Precept for Electing Members in the Corporation arrived Here 


yesterday «& the day of Choice is appointed, which is to be Wednesday 
next. Whatever time it takes (which everybody says will be favourable) I 
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am equally obliged to You, and am with all imaginable Gratitude and 
Duty, My Lord, Yr Lordships Most Obedient Most Devoted Humble Servant 
To the Eight Honourable the Earle of Clare at Halend in Sussex 


The nest two letters, written during the anxious summer months 
preceding the rebellion, when read between the lines, picture Steele 
at work against Jacobitism under the patronage of Newcastle, 
upon whom, the letters rexeal, his dependence was much greater 
than has been thought. The point of particular interest in the 
letter of ilay 23 is the reference to a payment of 500 pounds, very 
probably the money which we know was secretly paid him from the 
Treasury funds, in August, for "special services.”® The exact 
nature of these services, “ so painful, so anxious, and so Unaccept- 
able,” must still remain in doubt; but it seems likely that they 
were related to the plans of the Ministry for breaking up the 
threatened rebellion and that they were directed by Lord Clare. 
All during the spring, Clare as Lord-Lieutenant of Middlesex had 
been very busy suppressing riots and Jacobite demonstrations, and 
he was now preparing to organize the militia. Steele, no doubt, 
as his deputy and as a justice of the peace, had assisted him in 
these activities and also in spreading propaganda on loyalty to the 
Hanoverian King. On April 8, on the occasion when Steele was 
knighted, they had assured the King in an address, written by 
Steele and presented by Clare, of the loyalty of Middlesex; Steele 
bad Just published two pieces of Hanoverian propaganda — ^his 
collected Political Writings, dedicated to Lord Clare, and the 
Account of the State of Roman OaPholich Religion', and he was 
now planning an elaborate entertainment to be given three days 
later (May 28) at his private theatre in honor of the King’s birth- 
day.* Apparently, from the foEowing letter, he felt that before 


“In the Eeport of the Secret Committee of 1742 {Journal of the House 
of Commons, xxiv, 328) it is stated that, oa August 27, 1715, 600 pounds 
was paid to I^onard Welsted for special services. Welsted, a government 
clerk— and a friend of Steele’s— afterwards declared that he had received 
the mon^ for the use of Steele {Biographia Britarmioa, 1763, vi, 3830 n) 
Steele confirmed Welsted’s statement in a letter to Prue on August 14 
1TI5, 03 s. n, 73. ® ^ 

writing against Jacobitism into the spring 
of 1716; the Mnglishmm (second series; July 11 to November 21 1715) • 
A Lett^ from the Bari of Mar (September 30, 1715) ; a few papers hi 
Town Talk (December 17, 1715 to February 13, 1716); The British Sub- 
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engaging upon some more arduous task — the signs of approaching 
trouble were becoming ominous — he should receive compensation; 
for Steele was earning his living by his pen. 

May 25tii 1715 

My Lord James’s Street 

Since I saw You last I have waited upon tlie noble Lord wbome you 
commanded Me to Attend. I am very far from a mercenary man but I 
have devoted my time and Cares to the publick without regard to my 
Self and Family almost to Old Age, so that I am necessitated to turn my 
thoughts home. 

I know I am reckoned, in Generali, an ill manager, and know also that 
it is made a Bar against doing for Me, but I think very unjustly, suppos- 
ing I really were such, for whatever I do with it as much as I deserve 
should be done for Me. The Detail of your Humble Servant’s Merit is 
as follows. 

I Quitted in the late Reign the office of Gazetteer which was three 
hundred a year and I was out of it four years, the Stamp-Office and a 
Pension of 100 1. p. Annum which makes four hundred a year, I was out 
of three years, and my going into Parliament and being turned out cost 
Me six hundred pounds which in the whole amounts to three thousand 
pounds. I do not insist upon what offers I have refused, nor the losse 
of an Acceptable Character by chusing a Side, nor do account in my pre- 
tentions the distresses, reproaches, and the like which I have passed 
through in Generali. I lay all this before Lordship not as I expect 
to be paid the money I have mentioned, but as a reason why I will 
never hereafter do more than my part without knowing the terms I act 
upon and I think what I have said deserves a good establishment for life. 
As for my Patent for the Playhouse I shall make it appear next winter 
that it was a great Service to the Crown that I accepted it. In one word, 
My Lord, the purpose of this letter is to lay my dissatisfaction before 
You, and to declare on what foundation I will enter into the lists. I 
cannot turn so much time that way and be supported by assistants equal! 
to the Work for lesse than a 1000 1. a Year. And before I enter upon 
the Argument I hope to receive 500 1. or be excused from so painfull, so 
anxious, and so Unacceptable a Service. I am My Lord with all Duty, Y^^ 
Lordship's Most Obliged Most Devoted Humble Servant 

Althoiigh by July 19 Steele Lad not yet received the desired 500 
pounds and, as the next letter indicates, had become restive at the 
delay, he had undertaken the previous week a new piece of party 

jeots^ Answer to the Pretenders Beelaroution (January, 1716} ; and the 
Tea Table (February 2). He assisted in January with the periodical, 
Protestant Paohet (Aitken, n, 84) and he seems to have projected another, 
the Sommer Post (Aitken, n, 71). 
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writing, the Englishman (second series: Jnly 11 to November 31, 
lil5) intended as anti- Jacobite propaganda. The first sentence of 
the letter implies— what has not been known before — ^that this 
periodical was undertaken upon the promises of Newcastle. 

July 19ta 1716 

_ Silt James’s Street 

My Lord 

It was upon Your Lordsiiip’s intimation to Me that I should be supported 
in it, thar I have lately appeared m Publick as a Writer ; But I find that 
care of me is not to be taken, except I passe through sollicitations, which 
will take up more of my time, and quiet of mind than it is Worth. I 
have Therefoie desired My Lord Townshend to excuse my going on in the 
affair which I had undertaken, since the part of the ministry is not per- 
formed to Me. I hope you will be so Generous as to excuse this Justice 
to myself and beleive Me to be, With the utmost Gratitude, My Lord, 
Lordship’s Most Obliged Most Obedient Humble Servant 

At this point, affairs rapidly became critical. The day after, 
July 20, a dispatch reached Stanhope from Stair in Paris announc- 
ing the Pretender^s scheme for a descent upon England ; and in 
the face of this immediate crisis in a cause for which Steele had 
worked to his utmost, there is every reason to suppose that he would 
be loyal enough to continue without pay. He must have had a 
considerable share in the vigorous activities of the next few weeks. 
His Englishman was appearing twice weekly. On August 15, he 
and Wilkinson, introduced by Lord Clare, addressed an expression 
of loyalty to the King from Boroughbridge ; and he was very likely 
his patron^s spokesman on July 29 in an address to George from 
the lieutenancy of Middlesex.^^ Lord Clare was created Marquis of 
Clare and Duke of Kewcastle on August 11. A fortnight later, 
Steele^s modest payment of 500 pounds was entered in the Treasury 
accounts. 

Although it has always been assumed in discussions of this 
payment that Walpole was Steele^s benefactor, there is no reason 
to believe that he was solely responsible for the honorarium^ — ^if 

Basil Williams, Bfanhope: A Studp in Bighteenth-centurp War and 
Biplomacg (Oxford, 1932), p. 175. 

portion of the address is given in Oldmixon, op. cit., m, 604. 
example, Jobn Nichols, Works of Leonard Welsted (1787), p. xxiij 
Aitken, op, oit., n, 72-3; D. H, Stevens, Partp Politics amd Bnglish 
Journalism IW242 (1916), 84. 
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indeed lie was responsible at all. As lie was Paymaster of the 
Forces (he was not promoted to First Lord of the Treasury until 
October 11)^ the record would be entered in his accounts. Clearly, 
from the letters, Lord Townshend, Secretary of State for the North, 
had been consulted by Steele, at the suggestion of Newcastle, 
And Stanhope, the other Secretary — ^to whom the year preceding 
he had dedicated the collected edition of the first Englishman — 
was as friendly to Steele as Walpole was and at this juncture had 
more power. They had stood one on either side of him at his 
trial before the Commons a year and a half before when he had 
suffered for the cause for which just now they were still working 
together harmoniously. Neverthless, howeyer friendly the Ministry 
may have been to him, it seems very clear from these letters, read 
in the light of passing events, that Steele looked to Newcastle to 
press his interests.^^ 

The next letter, written three years later, is another thread not 
only in the narrative of Steele and Newcastle but in that of Steele, 
Addison, and Tickell. It is well known that the change of ministry 
in April, 1717, in which Newcastle became Lord Chamberlain and 
Addison Secretary for the South with Tickell as one of his Under- 
secretaries, marked the beginning of the break between Steele and 
his patron as well as that between Steele and Addison. The rift in 
the relations of Steele and Newcastle may possibly have begun as 
early as the spring of 1716 when Steele — ^inconsistently in view of 
his Hanoverian loyalties, but in the light of his steadfast principle 
of showing mercy to the miserable consistently enough — ^was un- 
willing to work ruthlessly for the impeachment and execution of 
the Jacobite lords.^^ At any rate when Newcastle became Lord 
Chamberlain, he demanded — as Steele tactfully put it, ^^from a 
generous design of making every office and authority the better for 
your wearing — ^that Steele resign his patent for the theatre and 

It is doubtless worthy of note that Steele’s friend, Welsted, to whom 
the money was paid for bis use, was a protdge of bTewcastle, who had 
secured a place for him in 1715 in the office of one of the Secretaries. 
Mchols, op. dt., p. X. 

Steele was one of the petitioners to the House of Commons on behalf 
of the condemned lords, and he spoke on the subject. His views were 
expressed also in his pamphlet: A Letter to a Memler . . . Gomeming 
the Condemned Lords (March 6, 1716). 
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accept a license in its place.^® Steele refused to comply and peti- 
tioned the King for protection. For over a year, then, before this 
letter was written, there had been discord between the players and 
Newcastle. The supposition that Newcastle interfered in the 
management of their affairs is borne out by the incident which can 
now be pieced together by means, of this letter and the recently 
printed papers of Tickell. 

The Drury Lane players were getting ready to present a group 
of plays before the King in the Great Hall at Hampton Courts® 
Steele, as Govemor, had written a prologue for the opening play; 
and Wilks had it learned when Steele was informed at the last 
moment that Newcastle, presumably as Lord Chamberlain, had 
requested Tickell to write one for the occasion. As Steele was 
naturally somewhat jealous of Tickell, who now had first place in 
the affections of Addison, this action of the Duke must have been 
a thrust, whether or not it was so intended. Steele, however, 
judging from this letter, was conciliatory in his proposed arrange- 
ment and, according to his usual custom in speaking of fellow- 
writers, praised TickelFs prologue generously. Tickell, it appears 
from Addison^s recently printed letters, had submitted his prologue 
to Addison, who was drinking the waters at Bristol, and was now 
scrutinizing it daily in the light of his and Dr. Smalridge's eulo- 
gistic criticism.i^ The sequel may be inferred from the Theatre, 
where Steele printed his prologue '"written by the Governor of the 

See Steele’s public letter to Newcastle printed in the Theatre, No. 8 
(January 26, 1720). 

Seven plays were given there before tbe King, September 23 to October 
22, 1718:— ApoJoyy for the Life of Mr, Colley Oilher (Ed, Lowe, 1889), H, 
208 and Ernest Law, History of Hampton Cowrt (1891), in, 222. 

Richard Eustace Tickell, Thomas Tichell and the H%ghteenth Century 
Poets (1931). The papers pertinent here are three letters from Addison 
to Tickell, two dated September, 20 and 22, the third undated, pp. 70-1; 
and the prologue, p. 231, very clearly, from the phrasing, that referred 
to in Addison’s letters and doubtless that referred to in Steele’s letter to 
Newcastle. Mr. Tickell conjectures that the prologue was intended for 
presentation in Christ Church, Oxford. But there can be no doubt that 
the old hall mentioned is that of Hampton Court. 

In this old Hall, say Holinshed and Stowe, 

Rroud Wolsey din’d two hundred years ago. 

The Comick Muse now rears her Cheerful head 
Where Monks grew fat and rosy Abbots fed. 
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Comedians and intended to be spoken when they acted at Hampton 
Court and began with a Comedy.” There he states that “ he can- 
not pretend it was rejected, because it was not Touchsafed to be 
read.” So the young Duke must have had his way. 

My Lord 

Before I knew thafc Mr Tickeli kad the Honour of your Grace’s Com- 
mands to write a Prologue, I thought it my Duty to prepare one for the 
Occasion. Mr Wilks was perfect in this, when that very agreeable and 
Elegant peice of Tickelhs came to His hands. As this has something 
solemn and respectful in it, I fancy it might be a Prologue, and His a 
very pleasing desert to finish the entertainment. But I do assure Your 
Grace I do not say this out of any arrogance of an Elder Poet but I 
submit this and things of much greater moment to Me, unreservedly to 
Your Grace. However, I thought it concern’d Me to Show, in a Circum- 
stance wherein I have the happiness to be particularly under your command 
that I would omit no opportunity of appearing, My Lord, Grace’s Most 
Obedient and Most Devoted Humble Ser^t 

Sep^r 21st 1718 
The Duke of Newcastle 

In October^ very shortly after the preceding letter was written, 
the conflict of Steele and his fellow-managers with the Lord 
Chamberlain, from whose authority they claimed to be exempt, 
became critical; and Newcastle appealed to the Attorney-general 
for snpport.^^ From that time, the breach between Steele and his 
patron steadily widened. The Duke’s disapproval of the manage- 
ment of the theatre and his resented interference were implied by 
Cibber in the Dedication of Ximena to Steele (September 19, 1719) 
and were later aired openly by Steele in his periodical the Theatre 
(January 2 to April 5, 1720) and in his pamphlet The State of 
the Case between the Lord Chamberlain . . . and Sir Richard 
Steele (March 29, 1720). From subsequent events there can be no 
doubt of Newcastle’s ill-humor with his man Steele for active oppo- 
sition during the whole of 1719 to the Peerage Bill, then pending.-® 
The following letter, with its hints as to the nature of their dis- 

Theatre, No. 13 (February 13, 1720). 

^®Lord Chamberlain’s Kecords, Warrant Book No. 23, p. 142, cited by 
Aitken, op. oit, n, 188. 

Steele’s views were expressed in the Plebeian (March 14 to April 6, 
1719) ; the Joint and JSvmhle Address . . . Cofioeming the Intended BUI 
of Peerage (May 2, 1719) ; A Letter to the Earl of Omford (December 8, 
1719). He spoke against the Bill and moved its rejection, 

2 
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cord, indicates that Steele was well aware a month before the jSnal 
break — ^which coincided with the defeat of this Bill — of New- 
castle's plans for his dismissal from the theatre management. 

My Lord 

I understand, by Booth, that your G-race has demanded an Account 
of the Charge of the Play-House. He, accordingly, will lay before You 
the Crosse Sum of Our last Year’s Charge, and Give Yr Grace the reasons 
which I humbly Offer to convince Y^^ Grace how Impracticable it is to lay 
open the Severall particulars of the Sallaries. 

If your Grace desires this only to know what might be an Equivalent 
to dispose of me out of the Way, and put the direction of the Theatre into 
more acceptable hands I take this occasion to acquaint Your Grace that 
after the Actors, who are Partners with Me in the income, are Satisfyed, 
You will have but very little trouble with Me, and find that I shall rejoice 
in an Opportunity of Showing with how disinterested a zeal I am My 
Lord, Yr Grace’s Most Obedient Most Devoted Humble Ser^t 

Hov:br 8th 1719 

As tbe course of their quarrel, at its height in January, 1720 , is 
well known, it is unnecessary to retell the story here.®^ The Duke 
had grounds for disaffection. Steele had refused utterly to show 
the compliance demanded by his patron in party affairs ; and for 
months, engrossed in the promotion of his Fish Pool Scheme, he 
had neglected his duties as Commissioner of Forfeitures. Without 
doubt, also, the finances of the theatre under his ill-management 
were becoming involved ; and it may be that his personal fault of 
living beyond his means Newcastle found hard to forgive, although 
he too was recklessly extravagant. On the other hand, Steele and 
his fellow-managers were constantly hampered by the fussy inter- 
ference of the young, inexperienced Duke, who now as in his later 
career, was jealous of his authority. Steele^s position in their dis- 
agreement over the theatre was that the affairs of the players could 
be best handled by themselves; and in party matters he seems 
always to have acted independently, according to his convictions. 

Briefly, Newcastle silenced Cibber on December 19; from January 2 
to April 5, Steele was publishing the Theatre in vindication of his actions; 
Serjeant Pengelly advised, on January 20, that Steele’s license he revoked; 
Steele petitioned the King on the 22 Jid. iSTewcastle revoked the license on the 
23rd and on the 25th silenced the players; on the 27th a new license was 
granted to Wilks, Cibber, and Booth. On March 29, Steele published the 
Btate of the Case. 
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From the following letters to Pelham, Newcastle's brother and 
secretary, it appears that several months after his dismissal Steele 
was still pursuing his rights/^ although nothing came of his efforts 
until May, 17'21, when Newcastle, probably at the order of Walpole, 
issued a warrant reinstating him at the theatre. 

gr 

As you deliver’d Me a Verball message to forbid Me writing to tbe Duke 
of Newcastle Himself you will pardon Me that I give you this Trouble, 
wbicb is to desire you would Obtain for Me His Grace’s direct Answer 
whether He will recall the order of Silence which He sent to Drury-lane 
upon a pretence of the King’s revocation of all Authorities Gi anted by 
His Majestie for Acting Flays. 

I told You when You Brought the message that I should be always 
ready, when the Duke should please to Alter his mind to receive His 
Grace’s commands, but if My Lord insists to keep Me out of my right I 
must plainly tell You, that is, His Grace by You, that the right of Petition- 
ing the King in Council the Parliament sitting, or the Judges in West- 
minster-Hall shall be Utterly taken from Me before I will Suffer my 
very Good Lord to send my Children a Starving. I am, S^ Y^^ Most 
Obedient & Most Humble Ser^^* 

May 27tii 1720 
Mr. Pelham 

S^ 

I writ to you Yesterday to desire You would procure Me the Duke of 
Newcastle’s positive answer whether He would revoke the silence, He 
tooke upon Him to impose upon the Players acting under the Patent 
Granted by His Majesty to Me. If I do not hear from You before twelve 
of Clock on Monday I shall take it for granted that His Grace thinks 
fitt to persist in His Cruelty, and will call to my Aid against it the 
Justice of the nation. I have so great remaining kindnesse for Him, that 
I could meet His Preindship on my Knees, but if he has not magnanimity 
enough to retract His errour, I doubt not but to make Him feel some 
part of the Anguish He has given Me. I am, Yr Most Obedient Humble 

SerBt 

May 28 1720 

In the following letter dated a few months after his reinstate- 
ment, Steele writes respectfully and somewhat anxiously of affairs 
at the theatre, to which, he implies, the Duke had become indif- 
ferent. 

Aitken, op. cit., n, 261, for the draft of a letter which Steele 
said he sent to Pelham on April 5, 1721. 
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My Lord 

I presum’d to trouble your Grace some time since concerning Mr. 
Walker who had engag’d Himself to the other House, tho He is a Sworn 
Servant to His Majesty in the King’s Theatre, and is in Debt to the 
Gompany, as well as having very particular obligations at a very well 
known Circumstance of distresse in His Life. 

Yoiii Grace has two methods practis’d in the Office, either to order the 
offender to return, or Silence Him. What you will please to do in it, 
your Grace, at your Leisure, will determine; but indeed our affairs are 
in a doubtfull way, for want of Your Influence and Protection. 

But I am oblig’d to Address Your Grace, at present, upon further 
cause of Complaint against the proceedings of the other House; For 
either from some fancy that by Printing Theatre Roy all they hope to 
evade the punishment may fall upon deserters, or that they intend a 
reall insult on the Kings Authority (which they have notoriously and 
frequently done in Licentious Allusions in their prologue, Epilogues and 
other incidents) or whatever is their motive they have, in their Bills 
presumed to write Theatre Royall. 

I will not trouble your Grace with many Arguments why more especially 
in this ease than any other the Word Royall should be appropriated to the 
King on the Throne, but shall only, at present, Leave it to Yr Grace’s con- 
sideration, how many matters which seem light may be drawn into greater 
moment and Consequence from any the Least Ambiguity on publick occa- 
sions, when You reflect that the Crowd Assemble themselves even in their 
Pleasures, according to their inclinations in Politicall Affairs. 

I hope Your Grace will not imagine I speake wholly from my interest 
in this case, if I repeat to you that it will be matter of Scandal to the 
Sober part of our Audience, who are most Zealous for His Majesties’ 
Service, if those who remarkably Urge Particular Circumstances in Plays, 
to the Disadvantage of the Government, should be Protected, or Sheltered 
in that Practise By the Use of the Kings Own Name. I am, My Lord 
Your Grace’s Most Oblig’d and Most Devoted Humble Servant 
Sepi>r 21, 1721 

His Grace My Lord Chamberlain 

It is not clear what the final courteous letter to the Lord Cham- 
berlain refers to, Steele’s political aEiance with Newcastle was 
now at an end^ for in the meantime (March, 17^2) he had been 
elected to Parliament for Wendover through the influence of his 
early patron, Lord Sunderland.^® The letter has an air of sadness 
in its confused wording and iUegibility. Steele was broken in 
health and in spirit. Lady Steele had died in 1718, Addison in 

®®Two letters addressed by Steele to Sunderland from Wendover are 
among the Blenheim papers. Aitken, op, cit., u, 273. 
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Steele^s son Eugene in 1723, and several old friends recently, 
among them in 1722 Lord Sunderland and Marlborough. He him- 
self had been very ill. At this time, also, his financial affairs were 
at a crisis. His own Bubble,^^ the Pish Pool, from which he had 
hoped to make a fortune, had burst. His share of the theatre 
proceeds was heavily mortgaged, and his suit with the other 
managers was pending.^^ Aware of the uncertainty of his health, 
he was now preparing to make a final arrangement for the pay- 
ment of his debts and to retire permanently into Wales. With 
Newcastle, the picture is entirely different. Exactly a month hence, 
the Duke was to be appointed Secretary of State for the South and, 
his ten years of apprenticeship finished, was to begin auspiciously 
his long career. Doubtless, Steele had little to hope for now from 
the Duke^s patronage — ^hence the sincerity of the apology in his 
letter for many things that dwell upon my thoughts.^^ His words 
imply his gratitude for past rather than his bid for future kind- 
nesses and his regret for the recriminations which had marred the 
dignity and good will of their relationship. 

My Lord 

I am under Great indisposition and therefore cannot write so much as 
I would to Apologize to Grace for many things that dwell upon my 
thoughts, but the business of this is only to acquaint Your Lordship that 
I am presenting [ ?] the inclosed petition by my Lord Townshend’s favour, 
and to let Y^ Grace know that there shall be what Clauses you think fitt 
to subjected] the Honour [?] to Yr Office. I am, My Lord Y^ Gi’ace’s 
Most ObligM Most Obedient Humble Servant 

March 1723-4 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle 

These letters, then, are of interest in that they add a few par- 
ticulars to our knowledge of Steele during the period of New- 
castle's patronage : the time when it began; the fact that Newcastle 
made the solicitation; the extent of Steele^s dependence upon his 
patron, especially in 1715; and the conditions under which the 
second Englishman was projected. They substantiate Steele^s 
statements about the wrangle over the theatre and confirm our 
impressions of the Duke^s injudicious interference. There is 
nothing in them to discredit Newcastle, Their courtesy and 

2^ It began in September, 1725 and lasted until 1728. Cibber's Apology 
(Ed. Lowe), II, 196-208 and Aitken, n, 303-317. 
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restraint are a credit to Steele. Obviously, he was not lacking in 
gratitude to his patron, nor did he subserviently give up his 
independence in conviction and action. 

Eab Blanohahd 

G-ouoher College 


MOEE SMOLLETT LETTBES 

During the years since the editing of Smolletf s correspondence 
in 1926 by Professor Edward S. Noyes^ other lost letters which he 
hoped might come to light have been disappointingly few^, and ex- 
cept for one additional letter ^ brought out by Professor Noyes in 
1927 none whatever appear to have been published. In view of 
the rarity of Smolletfs manuscripts it is desirable to make avail- 
able the following material consisting of (1) a record of a lost 
letter and (2) two complete letters here first printed. 

The first of these is found in a Catalogue of Autograph Letters 
and MSS. of the Late F, Naylor ^ . sold 27 July S.., 1885 : 

Item 900 

“Smollett (Tobias) Novelist, died 1771 A. L. S. 1749 1 p. rare” 
Sold to Harvey for £4/18/- 

If this ^^item^^ could be found it might be of unusual interest since 
there are no published letters for the year 1749. 

The following undated letter ^ of Smollett written to Mr. Hunter, 
Surgeon, at his House in Covent Garden is in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California: 

Mr Professor, 

Louttit * was with me on Saturday last, earnestly solliciting my Interest 
with Dr Pitcairn,® in behalf of his Boy who is (it seems) a miserable 
object, afflicted with scorbutic, lep’rous, or scrophulous ulcers, for which 

^“Another Smollett Letter” in MLN., xnn (1927), 231 ff. 

® British Museum Sales Catalogues. 

am indebted to the courtesy of the Director of Research, Dr. Max 
Parrand, for consent to publish this letter. The superscription reads, “ To 
Mr Hunter-Surgeon at his House Covent Garden.” 

^ It is impossible to be certain from the MS. whether Smollett wrote 
Louttit or Louttet. I am unable to identify this person. 

® William Pitcairn, M. D, (1711-1791) Physician to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital 1750-1790. 
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he desires the child should be admitted into Bartholomew’s Hospital. Such 
Admission would be an act of charity (I’m afraid) on more accounts than 
One; & I doubt not but the Doctor out of his own humanity, will be ready 
to befriend him, especially when recommended by you. 

Louttit has been advised to have Eecourse to the Doctor, by a Gentle- 
man belonging to the Hospital, who assures him that the Boy will be 
admitted, should our Friend make a Point of it, tho’ otherwise, objections 
might be made to his Eeception on account of the Circumstances of the 
Disease — in the Name of God, use your Influence with the Doctor; for 
Louttit is very clamorous & importunate, & will consider the favour as 
an indelible obligation — as you will probably see him soon, take some 
method of letting me know whether or not the Boy can be admitted on 
Wednesday which, I hear is the Doctors taking in day. 

Yours 

Ts Smollett 

Whence all those petulant queries upon the Margins of Smellies Manu- 
script ? ® have we not Hiren here ? 

Anotlier uiLpnblished letter ^ by SmoUett^ written at Bath, May 
18, 1768, is addressed to Eob^ Cotton, Esq., at his House in Crown 
Court, Westminster, London. This Eobert Cotton was Eobert 
Salusbury Cotton, F. E. S. and A. S.,® an apothecary residing in 
Crown Court, who died in 1790. In 1744 he married Alison 
Eobertson, daughter of James Eobertson of Glasgow. Smolletfs 
acquaintance with the Cottons may have extended back to his uni- 
versity period or to the days when he set up his sign as physician 

® There is some evidence that Smollett, as well as Dr. William Hunter 
(undoubtedly the Mr. Hunter to whom the letter was addressed) assisted 
Dr. William Smellie in preparing for the press his Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Midwifery, which was published in 1751. Smellie presented 
Hunter with a copy of this volume. (See Dr. John Glaister’s Dr. William 
Bmellie and His Oontemporaries, Glasgow, 1894, p. 120.) I believe, there- 
fore, that Smollett was lef erring to the manuscript of Smellie’s Treatise. 
If this is a correct inference, the letter must be dated c. 1750. 

^ This phrase, an echo of Pistol’s clovming in King Henry IT Part Two 
(n, iv, 179 and 193) was employed by Smollett in Eo derich Ra/ndom (end 
of ch. 46). As used in this letter it appears to signify: have we not full 
editorial powers? 

® For permission to publish this letter I am indebted to the kindness of 
the owner, Beginald Blunt, Esq. of Chelsea, London, who has loaned it to 
the Chelsea Public Library. 

®See Mr. Eeginald Blunt’s Memoirs' of Gerald Blunt of Chelsea, His 
Family and Forbears , . . inoludiny . . . Forssteen and Cotton Memorials 
by Jane Mary Craig. London, 1911, p. 278, 
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on Downing Street in 1744. Cotton was a collector of shells, ores, 
coins, and other curiosities; perhaps he was the E. S. Cotton who, 
along with Smollett, was listed as a benefactor of Don Saltero^s, 
Chelsea. This letter is most characteristic of Smollett's informal 
friendly side, and in its curious lore of contemporary natural 
science it displays the novelist's fund of ready information : 

Bear Sir 

I have a very gratefull sense of your Kindness to Miss Curry when 
she was lately in London; & think myself much obliged to you and good 
Mrs. Cotton for all your expressions of Friendship and Regard I shall 
never forget the chearfull Hours I have passed in your Company; & I 
regret very much my being at Such a Distance as not only interrupts our 
Society but prevents me from offering my advice, such as it is, to Mrs. 
Cotton, in the state of whose Health I take a Sincere Concern. 

You desire to know the method of converting the white of an Egg into 
a substance resembling amber. You have nothing to do but to peel off 
the white of a hard boiled egg & let it lie upon some shelf for four or five 
months, when by the Influence of the air, it becomes of the colour & con- 
sistence of amber, & may (like it) be chipped & used in fineering.^® I have 
often thought that by incorporating a number of whites together & 
dropping into them a drop or two of the oil of amber, one might procure 
a large mass & model it into different shapes, for Snuff boxes, Cane Heads 
etc.; <& this being properly consolidated by boiling & afterwards left to 
dry, would have not only the appearance & Consistence, but even the 
Smell of genuine amber. Perhaps this Process may require many repeated 
Experiments before it is brought to Perfection: but as you have a Turn 
for natural curiosities, I know you will not begrudge your Labour, es- 
pecially as it is attended with very little Expence; & will not take up 
much of your Time. I hear Mrs, Cotton intends to try the Effect of a 
Sea Voyage to Newcastle, & I very much approve of her Intention: for, 
I know nothing more likely to set her up. Pray, remember me to our 
friend Halford^® who I hear is still in a single state, if I had a little 


^®This letter is copied from the manuscript at the Chelsea Public Li- 
brary. The superscription reads, “"To Robt Cotton Esq at his House in 
Crown Court Westminster London.” On the cover is written, perhaps in 
Cotton's hand, Prom Dr Smollet May 18, 1768.” 

Miss Curry was probably Anne Curry, or a younger sister or niece of 
Anne Curry, wife of George W. Renner, a loyal friend of the Smolletts in 
Italy. Renner died in 1791, and his wife, in 1811. Mrs. Renner was a 
beneficiary in the will of Smollett as well as in the will of Anne Smollett. 

Veneering. 

“ Possibly Oakley Halford, who lived at Ho. 3 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
1748-1781. See Walter H. Godfrey’s, The Parish of Chelsea (Part I) . . . 
Being the Second Tolume of the Burney of London . . . [c. 1909], p. 36. 
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Health and spirits I would write a Ballad upon him intituled the old 
Batchelor's Ditty. If he will clap on a Bag wig & a bit of Lace & come 
down to Bath, it shall go hard but I will buckle him for Life. Here is 
his neighbor Major Macdonald; but, he does not seem to profit much by 
the waters: yet he is fat and fair, & his Tongue goes as fast as ever — 
I shall be very happy to hear from you when you are at Leisure. My wife 
& Miss Curry & Banny join me in our best wishes for you <& Mrs. Cotton 
& Family . — 1 desire you will keep out of these cursed Eiots,^® k believe 
that I am with very great Esteem and affection 

My dear Sir 


Bath May 18 1768 
Williams College 


Your very humble servt. 

Ts Smollett. 

Lewis Mansfield Knapp 


AN* EAELY EDITION OE B. M. CAEEW 

The Accomplished Vagabond, or, The compleat Mumper: Exem- 
plify^d in the Bold & artful Enterprizes, & merry Pranks, of 
Bampfylde Carew, The notorious Dog-stealer . . . Exon : Printed 
by A. and S. Brice; by whom sold; and may also be had of Mess. 
Score, Thorn, and Tozer, Booksellers, in the same City. 
MDCCXLV. Price Sixpence, — The existence of this edition of 
the notorious Devonshire stroller, first attested to by Lowndes, has 
been frequently called into question : ^ A copy, possibly unique, is 
now in the Dickson Collection of Fielding (Yale University 
Library), where it is bound in a volume with a group of other 

In a letter to Alexander Eeid in 1763 Smollett referred to Halford as a 
personal friend. 

Major McDonald appears on the list of the benefactors of Don 
Saltero^s, Chelsea. See Godfrey's The Parish of Chelsea (Part i), p. 63. 

Probably Frances Laseelles, granddaughter of Mrs. Leaver, and bene- 
ficiary in her will along with Elizabeth Smollett, her cousin. She may have 
come with her grandmother to Chelsea, and after the death of Mrs. Leaver 
(1762) and of Elizabeth (1763), she very probably continued to live with 
the Smolletts. A Miss C is alluded to in the Travels. 

^®The newspapers for May, 1768 published accounts of the attempts of 
rioters to free Wilkes from the Kings Bench Prison. 

^ See article on Bampfylde Moore Carew in DNB,, also The King of the 
Beggars, Bampfylde-Moore Carew, ed. C. H. Wilkinson, Oxford, 1931, p. xix. 
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eighteenth century pamphlets.^ As has been surmised, Lowndes 
was incorrect, though this may have been an error of the printer 
rather than of the bibliographer, in assigning the place of publica- 
tion to Oxon. 

Published in the same year and at the same place as the first 
account of Carew,^ this volume was evidently designed to profit 
by the popularity of the earlier work. The poor grade of paper, 
its lack of ornaments and of a preface, the small type — ^which allows 
fifty-one lines to the page — ^the cheaper price, all point towards a 
piracy. 

There are important differences in the text, despite the fact that 
practically all the adventures are found in the same order as in the 
Life, Description is cut to a minimum, many new cant terms are 
made use of, and there are numerous uncomplimentary references 
to the author of the Life^ who presented Carew as a hero and did 
not scruple to associate worthy people with him in the performance 
of his rogue^s tricks. Names are frequently objected to and some- 
times entirely omitted. When the author of the Accomplish'd 
Vagabond reaches the adventure in which Lord Weymouth of 
Maiden-Bradley (Wiltshire) personates a beggar, he breaks out 
into open skepticism, and calls it too romantic, and improbable^ 
to obtain full credit," 

The scathing allusions of this author to the original seem to 
point either to a personal quarrel between the booksellers or to an 
unusual degree of virtue in the Vagabond's chronicler — whose sense 
of fitness forced him to retell the story, placing the hero in his 
true colours. Certainly, the final paragraph bears eloquent testi- 
mony to some such feeling, 

[Carew] was accordingly transported to Maryland, . . . During Ms 
Voyage tMther he dictated an Account of his Transactions, to the Tenor 
of this our Narrative. What has been since 'prepared for the Press, as 
calTd, that is augmented with Embellishments, such as they are! by some 
who have pretended to have wrote Ms LIEE : which is too much a wretched 
pack of Impertinence, and a Libel against the Fame of many Honourable 
Persons, whilst in Effect an Encomium on a Monster of Wickedness hardly 
follow’d. Tho’ we are in Haste to finish this our Undertaking, yet we 

® This volume contains also a copy of another early edition : An 4-nology 
for the Life of Bampfylde-Moore Oa/rew, London, 1749. 

^ Life and Adv&ntures of Bampfylde-Moore Carew Exon; Printed by 

the Farleys for Joseph Drew . . . 1745. Price Two Shillings. 
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can’t let tlie Conclusion of the immoral Performance aforesaid Escape 
uncensur’d; it asseiting, as in Justice to the manifold Malefactor, that 
he did no real Mischief to any Man; — When as his whole Life, from his 
Youth upward to the Time of his last Commitment, was an uninterrupted 
Series of doing abundant real Mischief to Mankind in general. 

The men -who were responsible for this book seem to haye been 
fairly well known ; at least there are references to two of them in 
ETichoFs Literary Anecdotes. The death of the Veteran Andrew 
Brice is recorded for ^ hTovember, In the long article by 

Eichard Gough on the Progress of Selling Books by Cata- 
logues ® which Mchols thought worthy of a place in his opns^® 
the bookseller Edward Score of Exeter finds a place; for 1774^ 
there is a record of his sale of the library of Andrew Brice, and — a 
piquant bit — ^for 1775, his sale of the library of the ^^Eew Mr. 
Eayner, Master of Tiverton School/^ under whose tutelage the 
young B. M. Carew received his brief education. 

Ealph L. Colliks 

Yale University/ 


A POSSIBLE SOUECE POE A TALE OF A TUB 

Gottsched-’s Nothiger Vorrath zur OescMchte der deutscJien 
Dramatischen Bichthunst oder Verzeichnis (Leipzig, 1757, 1765) 
was, as far as I can ascertain, the first work to call attention to a 
possible influence of the romance, Der Eislehsche ChristUche Bit- 
ter, Ein Beformationsspiel (Martin Einckhart, 1613), on SwifPs 
A Tale of a Tub. In 1785 the preliminary dissertation of Junker 
and LiebaulFs Theatre Allemand also suggested the possibility 
that Swift owed much to the German writer. The next year a 
writer in The Monthly Review or Literary Journal (London, vol. 
74) commented on this suggestion and decided that it carried 
strong lines of probability/^ Since 1786 no Prench or English 
scholars seem to have noted the problem. 

Der Ritter was edited in 1883 by Dr. Carl Miiller who found no 
conclusive proof of influence on the Tale of a Tub and who 
believed it very unlikely that Swift could have seen the German 


*Lit. Anec., m, 718. 

® G-entleman^s Mg^gazine, rvn, rxiv, 
» Lit. Anee.y in, 608-693. 
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play, since it had been quite neglected, even in Germany. The 
following resume of Der Ritter is taken from The Monthly Review: 

A certain king, named Emanuel, had three sons, Pseudo-Peter, Martin, 
and John; of whom the eldest traveled in Italy, the second into Germany, 
and the third into Switzerland. During their absence the father dies, 
after having made a will, in which he leaves his kingdom to his three 
sons and prescribes to them the rules and method they were to follow in 
governing their subjects. The eldest son, on his return home, takes 
possession of the kingdom, as if it belonged to him alone, treats his sub- 
jects with the greatest cruelty, and shows no regard to his father’s will. 
Soon after this Martin returns, and, shocked at the repeated acts of vio- 
lence committed by his brother, he accosts him with the most serious 
remonstrances, which Pseudo-Peter treats with indignation and contempt. 
In the midst of this contest, the youngest brother arrives from Switzerland, 
and, instead of accommodating matters, puts all into confusion by his im- 
petuosity and petulance; at one time rejecting the testament as null and 
void, and at another interpreting its contents in the strangest manner. 
Finding, however, that this turbulent method of proceeding only served to 
prolong the contest, he bethought himself of an expedient for deciding it; 
this was, to dig up the body of their deceased father, and to set it up as 
a mark at which the three brothers were to shoot successively, in con- 
sequence of a previous agreement, that he who touched it nearest the heart 
should be the sole possessor of the disputed kingdom. Pseudo-Peter con- 
sented to this proposal, but it was opposed by Martin, who respected his 
father s remains, and hence the contest became more violent than ever. 
Martinis generous opposition to the proposal of his brothers rendered him* 
the object of their aversion, and they persecuted him with unrelenting 
cruelty; but by an act of divine justice, the deceased father was exhibited 
in a formidable apparition to his three sons, and chastising the eldest and 
youngest with cruel torments, rewarded the filial affection of Martin, by 
putting the crown upon his head. 

Altho the German play is tmique in the proposed shooting 
matchj, the ghost, and the final victory of Martin and his being 
crowned as lawful heir, both works have certain marked similari- 
ties in plot and in eharactenzation of the brothers. 

Bet Ritter may have become known in England through a French 
resume. ^ Junker and Liebault^s Theatre Allemand cites the fol- 
lowing title : Le Chevalier chretien d'EisleUn jolie comedie spin- 
tuelle on Von trouve VEistoire de Luther et celle des deux grands 
ennemis le Pape et Calvin. Not only is the French rendition of 
the German title indicative of a French adaptation of the original, 
but the French date of publication is given as 1623, rather than as 
1613, when the German work appeared. Until it is conclusively 
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proven that the basic details of plot and characterization of both 
Der Bitter and A Tale of a Tub are traceable to common sources^ 
or that there were similar satiric allegories more readily available 
to Swift, I believe that we must admit the possibility that there is 
a real problem in the similarities between the German and the 
English tales of the Three Brothers. 

C. M. Webstee 

University of Tennessee 


REVIEWS 


The WorTcs of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition. Edited by 
Enwiisr Geeenlaw, Chaeles Geosvbnoe Osgood, Eeedekice: 
Mokgak Padeleokd. 

The Faerie Queene, Book I, Eeedeeicb: Moegan Padeleoed, Special 
Editor. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. Pp. xii + 558. $6.00. 

This, as the second title indicates, is the first volume of the 
Variorum Edition of SpensePs work, planned by the late Professor 
Greenlaw and now issued under the direction of Professors Osgood 
and Padelford — assisted by Dr. Hefiner and Dr. Strathmann of 
Johns Hopkins. The aim of the editors has been to bring together 
the results of the work done by scholars English, American, French 
and German, on the text, the sources, and the interpretation of 
Spenser^s poems — especially the Faerie Queene with which this 
edition begins. We may quote from the Preface: ^^The critical 
study of Spenser began early in the eighteenth century. The 
eighteenth century editors and commentators, though inclined to 
take undue liberties with the text, and though somewhat influenced 
by ^ classical ^ standards, laid a substantial foundation of scholar- 
ship, especially in showing the indebtedness of the poet to classical 
writers, to the medieval romances, and to the Italian poets. The 
Eomantic Period contributed less by way of accurate scholarship 
but much by way of sympathetic criticism. The modern school, 
trained in methods of careful research, has accumulated a rich store 
of special studies and produced many good editions.^^ A glance 
at the bibliography wiE show what a large share in this later work 
falls to the credit of American scholarship. As in the work on 
Chaucer the torch has, during the past fifty or sixty years, passed 
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from German and English to American scholars, so, one might say, 
since the eighteenth century critics laid down the pen the most fruit- 
ful additions to what they had done have been made by American 
students. This is specially true regarding the quest of sources 
and the endeavor after interpretation. In appreciative criticism 
no American writer seems to me to have added so well to the 
criticism of Hazlitt, Lamb, Scott and others as that great French 
critic, Emile Legonis. 

An exhaustive criticism of the first volume will require more 
prolonged study than the present writer has been able to give to it. 
I will confine my article to some comments on the format of the 
book, and on the contents under the three heads of text, sources, 
and interpretation. The book is admirably produced — well printed, 
good paper, and with that excellent thing in books (not always 
achieved by American publications) no undue weight. Consider- 
ing how much has been got into the volume in the shape of text, 
commentar}", appendixes (some nine m number not including that 
on the text) it is surprising that the volume is so agreeable to use, 
so manageable in the hand, as well as pleasing to the eye. 

The text follows in the main the edition of 1596, departing 
from it only when there is a very strong presumption of error . . . 
the special editor is responsible for the readings finally adopted.^^ 
For variant readings a student must look, not to the foot of the 
page as in Smithes edition (Oxford, 1909), which arrangement 
would have injured the appearance of the page, but to a Textual 
Appendix supplied by Doctors Heffner and Strathmann. Here a 
student will find several things requiring his attention, in the first 
place an interesting Introduction indicating the source and the 
methods used in this edition; secondly, on the mutual relation of 
the early Quartos, the relations of 1590 and and 1596 ; on the vari- 
ants presented by different copies of the same edition ; and lastly, on 
the changes in spelling and punctuation made in successive editions. 
This is followed by a list of Variant Headings and that by some 
Critical Notes on the text. Any one who studies the text in detail 
has accordingly to keep his finger in two places — the variant 
readings and'the critical notes in which some of these variants are 
discussed. It is a difficult task to make any such list of variants 
exhaustive. We have compared in the First Canto the lists given 
here with the footnotes in Smith. The Variorum gives a more 
complete record of variants in spelling and punctuation, yet misses 
some which Smith has recorded (assuming Smithes accuracy, I 
have not the original editions at hand) . In XX 4 ^ vildly ^ becomes 
^ vilely ^ in 1609, as so often in later seventeenth century editions 
of older texts. In XXI 6 "favale" is recorded by the Variorum 
but not that it was corrected into ^ to avale " in F. E. But these 
are trifles. On the whole, the Variorum record is the more com- 
plete, and extends to the text of later editors. 
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On the question of spelling the editors come to the conclusion 
that the variations in the editions are due to the printers^, ^^but 
that frequently the compositor was influenced by the copy from 
which he was setting up whether manuscript in 1590, or the edition 
of 1590 in 1596. This is in keeping with what we know of 
Elizabethan and later practice. Milton^s works, prose and verse, give 
evidence of a continuous conflict between the wishes of the author 
and the practice of the printer. There is one feature, however, of the 
printing of the Faerie Queene which seems to me to point to the 
intention of the poet — ^the care which is taken to emphasize the 
rhyme by the form in which the closing words are spelled — ^ spide ^ 
^ aside ^ ^ farre ^ ^ warre ^ ^ springing fast ^ ^ such peril past ^ ; 
slight ^ ^ quight ^ hight \ 

Coming to Spenser^s sources we consider this is undoubtedly 
the region in which American scholarship has done its most fruit- 
ful work, has made the most material additions to the work of the 
eighteenth century editors. We feel quite unable in a brief review 
to do justice to the mass of information and conjecture scattered 
through the notes or collected in Appendix IV, Sources of Booh J, 
which deals with the legend of St. George, Una and her lamb, 
Gareth and the legend of the Fair Unknown, lions in romances, 
the Holy Grail, etc., etc. A later Appendix VIII deals with the 
Platonic Element in Spenser^s poetry. Here one feels some ref- 
erence might have been made to Professor J. A. Stewards interest- 
ing essay on Platonism and English Poetry {English Literature and 
the Classics^ Oxford, 1912) ; and in a subsequent volume considera- 
tion should be given to Mr. A. E. Taylor^s scepticism regarding 
Spenser^s first hand knowledge of Plato. Ho scholar knows more 
about Plato than Taylor; and recent work on Chapman has shown 
how frequently we have been deceived regarding English poets^ 
classical acquirements. Indeed Mr. Merritt Hughes has shown 
that Spenser had probably no first hand knowledge of Theocritus. 

But it is when w^e come to criticism and interpretation that there 
is most room for difference of opinion. The tendency of American 
critics has on the whole been to take Spenser as allegorist and 
moralist more seriously than, with some exceptions as Professor de 
Selincourt, have recent critics English and French. ^^The Alle- 
gory will not bite you,^^ said Hazlitt; but some later critics, as 
Jusserand and Yeats, have contended that it frequently does bite 
you and is always more or less of an intrusion. But before touch- 
ing on this it is well to indicate what material our edition supplies 
for consideration of the poem and its intention spiritual and 
historical. Appendix I on the Plan and Conduct of the Poem deals 
with what has been said on this subject by writers from the older 
classical school to Courthope, de Selincourt, Cory, Greenlaw, 
Eenwick and many others. This includes Jusserand^s discussion 
of the virtues which Spenser intended to symbolize, and the 
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accuracy of Ms statement, in the letter to Ealeigh, that Aristotle 
was his guide; also Gory’s attempt, answered by Greenlaw^, to 
regard the poem as an epic of the future of England under the 
Earl of Leicester. Some of all this was perhaps hardly worth the 
space allowed (but a Variorum edition must necessarily include 
a certain amount of dead wood) ; and some of it becomes irrelevant 
or at least impossible to determine in view of the fact that the 
poem was never finished, that the plan which Spenser outlined 
to Ealeigh was still in the abstract. Spenser can hardly have found 
in Aristotle justification for a Book on Chastity or on Courtesy or 
on Constancy. The poem as it proceeded was evidently becoming 
more and more fluid. Appendix II deals with the general propriety 
of the Allegory, but the extracts are chosen entirely from Joseph 
Spence, Thomas Warton and that rather harum-scarum critic, John 
Wilson. It might have been well to include some of the criticism 
of more sceptical students such as Jusserand and Yeats. Appendix 
III deals with Spenser and Ariosto as artists quoting from Warton, 
Hazlitt and Courthope. This also I think might have been added 
to. Appendix V (following that on the sources referred to above) 
returns to the moral and spiritual allegory. Appendix VI deals 
with the historical allegory. A short Appendix IX discusses the 
Muse of the Faerie Qtieene — Clio or Calliope ? 

The fifth and sixth Appendixes (pp. 422-495) contain, it will 
thus be seeen, the bulk of what comes under my third head, the 
interpretation of Spenser’s complicated allegory, spiritual and his- 
torical. Here a student will find, selected and assembled in a 
manner fitted to save him from searching through many publica- 
tions, the best of what has been written upon this subject from Sir 
Walter Scott’s review of Todd’s Spenser, and Euskin’s Stones of 
Venice up to the present day. Here he will find the various 
attempts which have been made to expound the significance of 
every character and every incident. The varieties of opinions 
expressed are a sufficient indication of the difficulty of the task; 
and a young student, bent on discovering a consistent allegory, 
might be advised, by way of caution, to read in the first place 
Professor Legouis’ cor^ent, cited at p. 273, on the speech of 
Despair with all its logical contradictions, and (what will probabty 
be cited in a later volume) Professor Saurat’s note on the contra- 
dictions for which Spenser is responsible in the description and 
philosophy of the Garden of Adonis (iii, vi, 29 ff.). The French 
mind is not apt to befog itself with the sentimental moralizing 
which one detects in Euskin’s analysis (pp. 422-5), and in that of 
some oithe later commentators. Still, Spenser did intend his poem 
to be a continued allegory,^ and one must be grateful for the work 
of those who have endeavored to interpret it. Even when they are 
right, one feels that Spenser himself has failed to make Ms intention 
clear and poetically effective. The late Mr. Greenlaw, for example, 
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has an interesting note on the Eradnbio incident in Canto II: 

Eed Crosse spiritually blinded meets with an experience which he 
fails to interpret.” Yes, one thinks, that is probably the intention, 
but has Spenser really made it clear to us that Eed Crosse is 
not a quite innocently misled person or implied clearly that he 
could and should have understood the significance of what he saw ? 
Bunyan would have left us in no such uncertainty. The main out- 
line of the spiritual allegory is clear enough and might be summed 
up in the favorite ejaculation of Ulster Protestants Ho Hell with 
the Pope ! ^ but detailed interpretations are more difficult and are 
not always helpful to the appreciation of the poetry as such. 
Eegarding the historical allusions there is still greater variety of 
opinion, witness the selections here made from the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott, J. E. Whitney, Lillian Winstanley, Professor 
Padelford, the late Mr. Greenlaw and others — to confine myself 
only to those whose speculations seem to me interesting and sugges- 
tive. ScotPs short note (p. 450) represents one extreme, which 
would make the story symbolize the history of the Christian Church, 
if more closely of the Anglican Church. Mr. Greenlaw^s very inter- 
esting and valuable note (pp. 485-95) represents the other extreme, 
which would confine the allusions definitely to the reign and the 
religious achievement of Elizabeth. Others maintain an inter- 
mediate position, taking the story to refer to the history of the 
Eeformation in England from the reign of Henry VIII onwards. 
Is it not possible that there is an element of truth in both extremes ? 
Historical allegory must, to be effective, deal with recent history, 
history likely to be still fresh in readers^ minds; and for Spenser 
and his readers that will certainlv mean Elizabeth first and fore- 
most. Yet the history of Christianity has been, in the world as 
in the individual, a repetition of similar crises and developments. 
I have always thought that while there must be contemporary 
allusions such as Miss Winstanlev and Mr. Greenlaw suggest, vet 
there may have been also in SpensePs mind the larger view of 
Christian history. His story tells what befell Eaith when by 
Error separated from Truth, but also of the perils incurred by 
Truth, when deserted by Faith or the Visible Church. Is not 
Spenser touching on a question which must have haunted the 
Protestant minds — ^if Eome be Anti Christ (as we maintain) 
what became of Truth during all those centuries of Eoman suprem- 
acy ^ ? In the lion which protects Una he seems to me to suggest 
that the natural instincts of the human heart were always on the 
side of truth. But in the story of Satyrs I have at times suspected 
that he entertained the thought, sometimes expressed, that even 
during the darkest ages of Eoman superstition there had^ been in 
remoter districts, among the Waldenses for example, simple if 
imperfect witnesses to the truth which Protestantism brought again 
to light. But this is not the place to put forward fresh conjectures* 
4 
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This Tolume supplies the requisite materials for all further dis- 
cussiou of the subject. It is a great achievement of American 
scholarship, both in its production at this difficult time, and in the 
evidence it bears to the large part that the American scholars have 
borne in all recent work on Spenser. One can but hope that it will 
receive the welcome it deserves and find a place in every library. 


The University, Edinburgh 


H. J. C. GniEESoisr 


Studies in Spenser^s Historical Allegory, By Edwiist Gkeeklaw. 
Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, vol. ii. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press^ Baltimore, 1932. Pp. 
ix + 220. $2.00. 

Two of the four essays in this volume are reprints of articles by 
Professor Greenlaw which appeared some twenty years ago, but are 
still of the first importance to students of Spenser. Here they are 
united with his final Spenserian investigations in a book of extraor- 
dinary unity. Two-thirds of the material is new, and the pre- 
viously unpublished essays stand first, as they ought logically to 
do. Their central thesis was adumbrated by Dr. Eay Heffner^s 
article on Spenser^s Allegory in Boob I of The Faerie Queene 
{SP,j April, 1930), and Dr. HefiEner^s long association with Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw makes him the proper editor for this posthumous 
volume. 

The first essay traces the controversy over the historicity of 
Arthur and of the Trojan derivation of the Britons from Polydore 
VirgiPs aspersion of Geoffrey of Monmouth in 1534 to the decision 
of Camden and Speed at least to ^^give leave to antiquity, who 
sometimes mingles falsehoods with truths, to make the beginnings 
of policies seem more honorable.'" With a wealth of contemporary 
evidence Professor Greenlaw indicates the practical significance in 
Tudor history of Cadwallader's prophecy that, 

Part of our blood, in highest pompe, 

Shall Englands glorie be. 

Then he studies the penetration of the theme into literature as the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of Merlin began to interest Warner, 
Churchyard and Drayton, and as it entered into early drama and 
into the Mirrour for Magistrates. Einally, he interprets the 
Arthurian legend as it appeared to an Elizabethan who had seen it 
moralized in the Mirrour^ accepted as fact by many historians, and 
lifted to the level of prophetic rhapsody by the poets. Eor Eng- 
lishmen in the closing years of the sixteenth century there would 
have been no difficulty in accepting a romance in which Eome 
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wsis once more conquered, by a new Arthur, whose return was to 
be mystically expressed, a continued allegory or dark conceit/^ 

The interpretation in this chapter blazes new trails, and it is 
no less valid than it is original. It sometimes deviates into con- 
troversy, but hardly in a way to imperil its conclusions. The thesis 
that Arthur was anglicized during the later Middle Ages, which is 
advanced by Sir E. K. Chambers in Arthur of Britain, Professor 
Greenlaw observes is the direct opposite of his doctrine. To 
the present reviewer the opposition seems as far from being anti- 
podal as it does to Professor Millican in Spenser and the Table 
Bound, In that slightly more recent study, which brings amazing 
confirmation to Professor Greenlaw at almost every point, and 
which is — ^by the author^s confession — ^largely indebted to him, Sir 
Edmund^s theory polarizes with all the other evidence which proves 
the importance of the Arthurian ferment in the Faerie Queene, 

More serious is Professor Greenlaw^s difference with those who 
believe that the decline of interest in Arthurian romance, as dis- 
tinguished from the prestige of Arthur in history and prophecy, 
was due to Puritan prejudices in the sixteenth century. Ascham^s 
remark about murder and bold bawdry in Malory has been ovp- 
stressed and narrowly interpreted, but it has some representative 
value for the times. An age as susceptible as Spenser^s to Castigli- 
one^s doctrine was prone to the perennial notion that the recent past 
was grossly uncivilized. To some degree the faithful loves and 
the wars which make ambition virtue in Spenser, and even in 
Shakespeare, are an outgrowth of the prejudice in Ascham^s 
remark. To Professor Greenlaw the primary motive for contempt 
of the Arthurian romances in Spenser^s time seems to have been the 
fear of the writers opposed to Polydore Virgil and his sympathizers 
in '' the battle of the books that by accepting the historical Arthur 
they might seem to underwrite the irresponsibility^ of Geoffrey and 
Malory. Spenser^s critical instincts as displayed in his treatment 
of chronicle history in both the Faerie Queene and the Veue, he 
observes, brought him into line with the antiquarians, who^ " were 
one with Polydore in rejecting the legendary tales of Chretien and 
Malory, but . . . insisted on the historic city of Arthur and the 
truth of the descent from Troy."" Here Professor Greenlaw estab- 
lishes a very important point ; but his contention that Spenser not 
only avoids the great knights, but also the great scenes and motifs 
of Arthurian romance, should be checked against Miss Margaret 
Eichter"s evidence of the considerable extent to which such motifs 
appear in the Faerie QueeneA 

""Elizabethan Fact and Modern Fancy,"" the second essay, is 
pivoted between two controversial matters, the ^^new romanti- 

^ Miss Richter’s doctoral thesis, still unpublished, is in the library of the 
Leland Stanford University. 
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cism ” of Miss Wmstanley and Miss Albright, who read an epic 
of Europe” in Shakespeare and (secondarily) in Spenser, and the 
cross-word puzzle ” theory of Spenserian criticism. ^ Incidentally, 
there are some trenchant thrusts at the enemies of such research as 
the book itself embodies. The first of the two central controversies 
is b'^side the central interest of the book, for the emphasis is 
entirely on Shakespeare, The strictures on Miss Winstanley^s 
epic of Europe ” as she finds it in Othello and Macbeth are really 
very important, and they are eminently fair; but in a volume 
devoted to Spenser it is odd to find no mention of her skillful 
reading of an epic of Europe in the second book of the Faerie 
Queene by equating Guyon with Coligny.^ 

In the latter of the two controversies, Professor Greenlaw offers 
a challenge to all Spenserians. With a new emphasis he reasserts 
the fact which Warton first pointed out — and which many scholars, 
he himself among them, have contributed to establish — ^the fact 
that SpensePs allegory owes much to the masques. In opposition 
to the very general and idealistic political allegory in the masques 
of which we have record as having been shown to Elizabeth, and 
which, it is impossible to doubt, deeply influenced the Faerie 
Queene, he sets the criticism which makes of the poem a ^^cross- 
word puzzle” of ^^chronological events, major and minor persons, 
even bushes and trees.” Instead of that method he urges one 

that starts from no preconceived notion of what Spenser should or might 
have done, but from certain rather simple conceptions based on ascertained 
fact, and from these proceeds to inquire, so far as may be possible after 
so many years, concerning the historical allusions, which are the ornaments 
and graces, not the underlying structure, of the Faerie Queene. 

To this the best answer is the retort that the ornaments and graces 
of the criticism of a poet correspond to those which he himself 
possesses One of the minor ornaments of this book is the ingenious 
suggestion that in the Duke of Northumberland's claim for the 
treasure chest east ashore in his jurisdiction in 1560, and in Par- 
liaments refusal in 1566 to sanction Elizabeth's claim to the right 
to mine copper at Keswick, we may have the basis of SpensePs 
story of the quarrel of the brothers over the treasure chest cast 
ashore, in the Legend of Justice. Historical allusion is a factor in 
Spenser^s art, and Professor Millican is right in saying that his 
use of political allegory was in a way but a continuation of the 
medieval roman a clefP Attempts to construct historically com- 
plete interpretations of his allegory — such as Miss Winstanle/s 
parallel of Guyon^s adventures with those of Coligny, and Profes- 
sor Padelford’s study of the political and ecclesiastical allegory of 
Book I — ^must, as Miss Winstanley herself points out, overreach 

FaeHe Queene, Book n. Edited by Lillian Winstanley, 1922, 
introduction, pp. lxxii-to:ix. 
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themselves. Doubtless Professor Greenlaw is right in challenging 
their representation of SpensePs nse of history in his poem. In 
The Faerie Queens history is apocalyptic; its pageant is much 
more arbitrary and symbolic than that in Hardy^s Dynasts, But 
between the conception of The Faerie Queene as a roman a clef 
and the more Just conception of it as an apocalyptic masque there 
must be some connection found. It has both qualities and they are 
both organic. 

Eeaders who are familiar with Professor Greenlaw^s articles on 

Spenser and the Earl of Leicester and Spenser and British 
Imperialism will be glad to find them under new titles here^ and 
they wall be grateful to Dr. Heffner for including in the Com- 
mentary the essential pages of ^^Spenser^s Fairy Mythology 
Although, as the title indicates, the book is not a complete treat- 
ment of its subject, it will be a permanent landmark in the study 
of SpensePs historical allegory. The fine conclusion to the last 
essay — ^which defends Spenser against the charge of vindictiveness 
in the Legend of Justice and in the Veue^ and represents him as 
an enlightened patriot who stood with Walsingham and Kaleigh 
against Burleigh in his conception of colonial policy — ^is a fit climax 
for the book. 

The discovery of the evidence underlying Professor Greenlaw^s 
interpretation of Spenser^s political thought was a brilliant exam- 
ple of the kind of scholarly investigation for which he stood, and 
of which this book itself was intended, in part, as a Justification. 
There are few more solid tributes to Spenser^s fame than these 
essays, and there could be no better monuments to Professor Green- 
law himself. 

Meeeitt Y. Hughes 

Duhlin^ Ireland 


Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, By 
Douglas Bush. Minneapolis : University of Minnesota Press, 
1932. Pp. X + 360. $4.00. 

A formidable title, with connotations of enormous labor and 
erudition, which in themselves would be no insurance against dull- 
ness. The labor and the erudition Dr. Bush has generously bestowed ; 
but he never ceases to be amused with his task and lights up his 
matter with allusion or turn of phrase or quick and skilful general- 
ization, at once delighting and teaching the reader in most approved 
Horatian way. This volume attempts,” he says, 

to outline both the changing moral and intellectual conceptions of myth 
and the changing fashions in artistic treatment, for the two are of couise 
inseparable. The cycle of taste is roughly parallel to that represented by 
the ancient writers already named; it begins with religious seriousness and 
ends with irreverent burlesque. We shall follow the poetic handling of 
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myth from the period of infant simplicity through that of adolescent 
exuberance to the mature and chastened splendor of the last poet of the 
English Renaissance, and, finally, sink by a logical anticlimax to the 
immature and unchaste travesties of the Restoration. 

In brief Dr. Bush views mythology as an index in which may be 
read both the artistic temper of a generation, and the subtlest values 
in the creations of any poet. 

Of late special studies in the debt of the moderns to the ancients 
have been accumulating like the leaves in Vallombrosa, and the 
book before us serves as a convenient and much-needed variorum of 
their findings. But it is far more than a resume. With a pre- 
liminary survey of theories concerning mythology, as they were 
formed, expanded, varied, or contracted from latest pagan days, 
the author establishes certain focal centres of his observation — 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Chapman, Milton. About these is 
ordered a host of details, including considerations of various 
minor poets, lyric verse, translations, and allegory. Among other 
prevalent themes of the discussion is the impossibility of a sharp 
distinction between Middle Ages^^ and Eenaissance. ^^The 
medieval mind accepted the irrational if it came in the guise of 
religion, we accept the irrational if it comes in the guise of science ; 
the difference is called progress. ... A main effort of this book will 
be to show the persistence, for good and ill, of the medieval spirit.” 
For the Middle Age, as its realization of the ancient world increased, 
formulated its interpretation of ancient myth as essentially dia- 
bolical, or essentiafiy allegorical, whether of nature, of history, of 
morals, or of the plan of salvation. These various interpretations 
are to be traced in the mythology of English poets as late as 
Faradise Regained, But the Eenaissance tended to handle them 
with an easier and idler touch, content in scores of instances merely 
to retell, however skilfully, the old tales, or use them as so much 
pastiche, luxuriating in their inexhaustible beauty, without any 
more serious thought of their import. To Milton this tendency 
was a grave matter. He detected in it a form of his besetting sin 
as a learned poet, the sin of accidia, though he would hardly have 
called it that. Which perhaps accounts for his treatment of the 
last temptation in Paradise Regained, and for the comparative 
scantiness of mythological embellishment in his latest poems. 

Perhaps Dr. Bush at times allows himself to be too much 
embarrassed with academic cant terms, such as classic, neo-classic, 
romantic. All treatment of ancient myth worth considering, prob- 
ably all poetry, is romantic, and the sooner we give up these old 
wizened epithets for larger concepts and more valid distinctions, 
the better. He clearly has demonstrated his power to override them, 
especially in his closing paragraphs. If he had insisted throughout 
on the parallel above cited between the ancient cycle of taste ” 
and the modern, if he had for example explained the peculiar skill, 
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finish, and point of Milton^s use of myth as high Alexandrianism, 
not only schooled in the best Alexandrian ideals, but coinciding 
with them in the moment at which they recur in the modern 
^‘^cyele,^^ he would, I cannot help thinking, have written more 
freely and comprehensively, more m his natural stride. 

Two fine bibliographies conclude the volume, one of poetical 
texts, one of lucubrations. From the latter I miss only Miss 
Duckett^s Catullus in English Poetry, 1925. 

Young scholars, regardless of their special interest, should be 
acquainted with Dr. Bushes study. Its control of details, its sense 
of artistic values, its spirited humanity will stir their emulation — 
without melancholy. Everyone must hope that the author will con- 
tinue his studies, through the fascinating succession from Gray to 
Tennyson, or for that matter, to Flecker and O^lTeilL 

Chaeles G. Osgood 

Princeton University 


Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser, By Hekey 
Gibbons Lotspbioh. Princeton : Princeton University Press, 
1932. Pp. X + 126. $3.00. 

Spiritualismus und Sensualismus in der englischen Barochlyrik. 
Von Weenee P. Feiedeeioh. Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Braumuller, 1932. Pp. viii'+^C)^* 14. (Wiener Bei- 

trage, LYII Band.) 

The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Terse, Chosen by E. K. 
Chambees. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xiii 
+ 905. $3.00. 

Elizabethan scholars, while grateful for Miss Sawtelle^s pioneer 
work on the sources of SpensePs classical mythology, wished for a 
book which would not only be more full and accurate, but would 
take much larger account of non-classical sources. That wish is 
very admirably fulfilled in Dr. Lotspeich^s dissertation, which was 
done under the master of those who know mythology, Professor 
Osgood. It is similar in form to Professor Osgood^s work on 
Milton; a general discussion is followed by a dictionary of SpensePs 
mythology. Since for most people the dictionary will remain a 
work of reference, and only a few will read it straight through (as 
I have done, with great interest) , one might wish that Dr. Lotspeich 
had put more of his material into the shop window, though the 
twenty-six pages of introduction are sound and suggestive. He dis- 
cusses SpensePs equation of poetry and myth,"^ an instinct that 
makes mythology an integral part of his thought and feeling, his 
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use of decorath^e allusion and simile, and especially his acceptance 
of myth as moralized by such mythographers as Boccaccio and 
Natalis Comes. Spenser not only makes specific use of these expo- 
nents of allegory, but constantly writes in the spirit of their work. 
Apart from its general value as a reliable source-book of Spenser^s 
mythology, the chief single contribution of Dr. Lotspeich^s disserta- 
tion is its precise relating of many passages to the De Genealogy 
Deorum and Mythologiae, He demonstrates what most modern 
scholars had suspected, though only a few, such as Professor Lemmi, 
had gone into the problem. Spenser appears to owe almost as much 
to the medieval allegorical tradition as Chapman, although the 
poetic results are generally very different. The more one has tried 
to explore the territory Dr. Lotspeich covers, the more one appre- 
ciates the competence and thoroughness of his investigation. 

There is no room here for details, but, since a reviewer must 
always find a few motes in his brother's eye, some trifies may be 
mentioned. No one could ever consider all possible sources, but I 
think Seneca, directly and indirectly, had something to do with 
Elizabethan mjdhology. The order of SpensePs mythological sin- 
ners (F. I. V. 35) is said (p. 74) not to be paralleled in the 
classics; but see Hercules Furens^ 750 ff. Phaedra kills herself with 
a knife (p. 70) in the Hippolytus, Eor Phlegethon as a fiery 
stream enveloping sinners (p. 100), see, for example, Hippolytus^ 
1227, Thyestes, 73. The note on the equating of nymphs and fairies 
(p. 92) might have included Dr. M. W. Latham^s The Elizabethan 
Fairies, Limbo lake^^ (p. 78) occurs in the Gorgeous Gallery 
(ed. Eollins, p. 81). I observe very few misprints : Prosperina 
(p. 14); ^^D. for D.^^ Cooke (p. 18); Cimmeriam 
(p. 47). 

The sensuous and the spiritual appear in Spenser side by side; 
the senses of the poet are not dulled by the conscience of the 
preacher. Such an untroubled equilibrium could hardly be main- 
tained in the more complex world of the seventeenth century. The 
optimism and naturalism of the humanists, says Dr. Eriederich, 
which had been a revolt against medieval pessimism and asceticism, 
encountered in the Catholic Eeformation a new aflEirmation of 
medieval religion. The manifestations of these conflicting tenden- 
cies in the secular and religious lyrists of the first half of the 
seventeenth century are the subject of Dr. EriedericFs substantial 
volume. By baroque he understands chiefly the opposition be- 
tween Ovidian paganism and the medieval fear of God. He devotes 
himself especially to seven poets. Donne, Herrick, and Vaughan 
give expression to the opposed impulses within them. Carew and 
Suckling represent predominantly the pagan naturalism of the 
courtier, Herbert and Crashaw the quest of self-denying holiness 
and the vision of the divine. The theme is one that never loses its 
fascination, and Dr. Eriederich works out its implications and rami- 
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fications with a mature breadth of view and an amplitude of illus- 
tration that result in freshness and frequent illumination. The 
last seventy pages study the effects of the inner conflict on the 
substance and style of poetry. 

Of anthologies of Elizabethan lyrics we have had almost too many. 
Sir Edmund Chambers’ volume contains not only the great body of 
golden lyrics but such thmgs as Marlowe’s Hero and Leander and 
Davies’ Orchestra in full, and ninety-six pages of Spenser. How- 
ever, when one has given the title of the book, named the editor 
and the press, and said that it has nine hundred pages, compli- 
mentary remarks are superfluous. 


Umversity of Minnesota 


Douglas Bush 


Spenser and the Table Round. By Chaeles Bowie Millioak. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 

$2.50. 

This book is particularly noteworthy as a collection of very 
important materials which throw light upon the political signifi- 
cance of the British legend in the reign of Elizabeth. It is especially 
valuable in its account of out-of-the-way sources ; its excerpts from 
rare books, tracts, and poems; and its presentation of manuscript 
evidence not easily accessible. The Welsh references fill a very 
real need and bring considerable support to the thesis of the book. 
The notes, which are out of the way of the general reader by their 
position at the back of the book, prove to be some of the most fas- 
cinating pages to those interested in research, for they make a 
distinct contribution in themselves. One finds additional facts, 
new light on sources, and other matters of interest and importance, 
such as the clearing up of the identity of the Eichard Eobinsons in 
note 75, page 170. 

Mr. Millican is advancing no new idea in developing the theme 
of the Tudor-British and seems somewhat to minimize the work 
of such scholars as A. E. Parsons, Lilian Winstanley, and Professor 
Edwin Greenlaw, whose masterly presentation of the subject in his 

A Sixteenth Century Battle of Books ( see Millican, p. 4 and 
p. 147, note 5) was posthumously published in Studies in Spenser's 
Historical Allegory. Our thanks go to Mr. Millican, however, for 
an accumulation of detailed evidence' in corroboration of the im- 
portant fact of the political use of the Arthurian story by the 
Tudors. 

The relation of this wealth of source material to Spenser and the 
Faerie Queene is not always clearly shown. The story gets lost 
in the mass of evidence, and the significance of the facts presented 
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is not readily apparent. Tlie connection with Spenser of the early 
background materials given in Chapter II, for example, needs 
pointing. 

Chapter III is undoubtedly the best written section of the book. 
Here the reader’s attention is kept directed towards Spenser, and 
the interpretation is adequately indicated, as on pages 68-9.' The 
handling of the Harvey references, important in themselves, is an 
excellent illustration of what Mr. Millican can do when he will 
in subordinating individual details to his main trend of thought. 

In spite of the seeming fullness of the proof of his argument in 
the chapters mentioned, Mr. Millican omits among other things 
one large and very rich field, that of pageantry. To supplement 
his discussion, one should refer to Mr. Eay Heffner’s notes in 
Professor Greenlaw’s Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (pp. 
172-80). 

The subtitle of the book, ^^A Study in the Contemporaneous 
Background for Spenser’s Use of the Arthurian Legend,” leaves 
one unprepared for a discussion of the Stuart period and for men- 
tion of materials wtich belong to the time of the Commonwealth, 
Since there is a chapter on The Early Stuart Period,” however, 
the treatment should be more representative of conditions at this 
time. The chapter is the most disappointing in the volume. The 
richness of the period in British story, whether it be found in 
pageant, history, political and legal treatises, or literature, is not 
suggested by this study; and no interpretation, except a hangover 
from Tudor usage, is offered. In spite of the title of the chapter, 
Mr. Millican goes into the Commonwealth period to mention two 
manuscript epics. His hurried generalizations concerning these 
seem somewhat untimely in view of the fact that they are accessible 
also in the library of the Tudor and Stuart Club of the Johns 
Hopkins University, which secured them for the work on the 
Spenser Yariorum edition and for use in other studies in prepara- 
tion under the direction of Professor Greenlaw. In the brief space 
of a review it is impossible adequately to supplement the sparcity of 
material in Chapter V. I should like, however, to take issue with one 
comment. Since J ames constantly used his Tudor-British derivation 
to strengthen his claims to the throne and his popularity with his 
British subjects, the generalization that his irritation at Drayton 
may have been in part due to the Tudor connection insisted upon 
for him” (p. 128) seems untenable. All the evidence is to the 
contrary. One thinks, of course, of the huge pyramid bearing this 
ancestry, which was used as a part of the coronation pageantry, the 
references in the complimentary speeches to James, in the other 
literature of the reign, and in the speech to parliament made by 
James himself. Such points as this should not be over-emphasized, 
however, in view of such interesting material as the quotations from 
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Sir George Buck — in manuscript — and from John Thornbourough’s 
work (pp. 132-3). 

This statement brings ns back to the major contribution to 
scholarship made by Mr. Millinan’s study, the Yaluable and alluring 
gift of inaccessible source material. 

Eobeeta EnoEEisroB Beinklex 

G-oucher College 


Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century, By Eobeeta 
Floeen'Ce Beinkley. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press^ 
1932, Pp. 228. $2.00. 

This volume continnes through the Seventeenth Century the 
study begun in Edwin Greenlaw^s Studies in Spenser's Historical 
Allegory^ the main difference between the two is that Professor 
GreenlaVs book centers aronnd Spenser^s Faerie Queene, while 
the high spot of Miss Brinkley^s is Sir Eichard Blackmore^s Prince 
Arthur and King Arthur, It is inevitable then that her book 
should have less interest for the student of literature^ although for 
one interested primarily in the history of an idea it may have much. 
Miss Brinkley is concerned largely with the political use made of 
the Arthur story by the Tudors and the Stuarts to bolster up the 
royal claims, and the use made of the Saxon material by the Par- 
liamentary party in opposition to them. Literary material is, of 
course, included, but most of it is political in its nature. 

Miss Brinkley has done her work with care and I have found 
few errors in facts and none that is of any importance. On one 
point, however, I believe she has made a rather serious error in 
interpretation, and so has thrown her work out of proportion. She 
states repeatedly that the Tudors and Stuarts not only claimed but 
could establish a descent from King Arthur.^ Tracing their 
ancestry in a direct line back to King Arthur, the Tudors held 
. . (p. 1) ; As a descendant of Cadwallader, able to trace his 

line back to King Arthur, Henry Tudor claimed . . (p. 2) ; 

^^His [Jameses] ancestral line could be traced back from Arthur 
to Brute (p. 20) ; His ancestry went back to Arthur through the 
Stuart line also^^ (p. 16) — ^these are positive statements scarcely 
justified by the evidence. I doubt whether such a descent could be 
traced, and I feel certain that no reputable genealogist of the Tudor 
or Stuart period would have attempted to do it. The Welsh gene- 
alogies of the period are almost innumerable, but I have never 
found among them one that goes back to Arthur, although other 

^ This interpretation apparently comes from Professor Greenlaw, who 
held that opinion; he devotes several pages {op. cit., 170-7) to evidence in 
support of his position, hut I find nothing in any of the passages he cites 
that seems to hear the interpretation he puts upon them. 
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heroes of Geoffrey of Monmouth are not infrequently found. ^ Ap- 
parently Arthur was looked upon as sine genealogiaj neque initium 
dierum, neque finem vitoe habens^ and was not accepted as historical 
by men who did not hesitate to accept Belinus, or Porrex, or Lear, 
or Brutus. The Tudors knew this well enough and were wise 
enough not to make any claim to Arthurian descent, although they 
were doubtless willing enough to gain what advantage they could 
from the romantic associations of the name. 

What the Tudors actually did claim is a matter of record. Eich- 
ard^s taunt that Henry Tudor ^^of his ambitious and insatiable 
covetise mcroacheth and usurpeth upon hym the name and title 
of royal estate of this roiaulme of England, whereunto he hath no 
maner of interest, right, title, or colour, as every man well know- 
eth,^^ prompted Henry, when he became king, to send into Wales a 
commission to search out his pedigree. This commission asso- 
ciated with it the most eminent of the Welsh genealogists — ^men 
like Gutyn Owain and Sir John Leiav — and its report may be taken 
as representing the orthodox genealogy of the time. In it Henryks 
ancestry is traced back through forty-nine different lines. The 
main line runs through Ednyved Vychan, Coel Godebog, and Beli 
Mawr to Brutus, ^^of which Brute, King Henry the Seventh is 
lineally descended by issue-male, saving one woman [Eegan, daugh- 
ter of Lear], and is son to Brute in five score degrees,^^ thus estab- 
lishing a claim to the throne of Britain far older than that of the 
Plantagenets. Of the lines represented by the matches a few are 
carried back to King J ohn, Edward Longshanks, Simon de Mont- 
fort Earl of Leicester, and other English barons, but the chief 
emphasis is upon the Welsh descents. These include Llewelyn the 
last prince of all Wales, the princely lines of South Wales, 
Gwynedd, and Powys (including the Glendower claim), Mervyn 
King of Man, Meyric Lord of Gwent, and the founders of about 
half of the tribes of North Wales. Some twenty or more of the 
lines are, or easily may be, carried back through Cadwallader the 
Blessed, " to whom King Henry the Seventh is son in the twenty- 
second degree.^^ Among the persons included in these pedigrees we 
find Vortigern, Caradoc Vreichvras, Urien Eheged, Sandde Bryd 
Angel, Llywarch Hen, Maelgwn Gwynedd, Cunedda, and other 
more or less historical characters, but in not one of the forty-nine 
is Arthur mentioned, although obviously this would be the logical 
place to set forth any claim to descent from him. Miss Brinkley is 
hardly justified, therefore, in saying that in the period of the 
Tudors upon the historicity of Arthur depended the right to the 
throne of England and the crown was staked upon the existence 
of Arthur, the king."" If that had been so, the Tudors would have 
found few supporters among the educated and the influential. 

JoHK J. Paeet 


Unwersit^ of IlUnou 
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Sir Philip Sidney en France. Par Albert W. Osborf. Paris: 

Champion, 1932. Pp. 172 + Mi. (Bibl. de la RLC.) 

About half of this dissertation is devoted to French translations 
of the Arcadia. M. Ascoli (La Grande-Bretagne, Paris, Gamber, 
1930, II, 13o) had mentioned the existence in fragmentary form' 
of the earliest of these, that made by Loiseau de Tourval about 
1607-10. This, Mr. Osborn publishes for the first time. He also 
discusses in detail the translations made by Baudoin (1623-25) 
and by Genevieve Chappelain and a Gentilhomme frangois’" 
(1624-25), correcting Mr. Lawton^s conclusions in regard to them. 
Before this portion of his work are found a sketch of Sidnev's life 
and of his relations with Frenchmen, and a study of the French 
literary influences exerted on him. In later chapters are given 
examples of Sidney^s influence in France and of allusions to him, 
a number of which had not been previously pointed out. The 
book will be of service both to students of Sidney and to those 
who are interested in relations between England and France during 
the seventeenth century, although Sidney^s influence was never 
great and it is hard to see that the course of French literature 
would have been materially altered, had he never lived. Mr. Osborn 
writes clearly and gives evidence of having covered his material 
exhaustively. I regret that to me he seems at times to have weighed 
his evidence hastily or with unfortunate bias. Of course, I may be 
prejudiced, as he disagrees with me on several occasions, but I 
will state the facts and ask the reader to judge for himself. 

The first two examples of Du Bellay’s influence (pp. 47-8) are 
far from convincing, supported as they are by no verbal similarities. 
Barons name was not Theodore (p. 131 ), but Balthazar. On p. 151 
Mr. Osborn seems to think that BoisroberPs Folle Gageure (1653) 
concerns contemporary conditions in England, but the dramatist 
laid his scene in the time of Elizabeth. On p. 141 he declares that 
I see in an episode of Fr4nicle^s Fidelle Bergere (pub., 1634) "un 
souvenir de FArcadie ” and criticizes me sharply for so doing. As 
a matter of fact I merely pointed out in my History of French 
Dramatic Literature, Part I, p. 391, a resemilance between them. 
If I had supposed that any serious scholar could have misunder- 
stood me, I would have added that, while there may have been 
influence, the evidence was not suflicient to prove it. These are 
all minor matters, but two topics remain that require detailed 
discussion. 

Certain plays of Alexandre Hardy are known to us only through 
the fact that Mahelot in his Memoire gives their titles and their 
scenic requirements. One of these is called Partenie. It was 
written in two journees, the settings of both of which are not only 
described by Mahelot, but are accompanied by drawings of the 
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scenery (cf. my ed., pp. 75-6). Some years ago I suggested {MLN., 
XXVII (1912), 131) that the play represented the story ol Domi- 
tian^s assassination by Parthenins, but I admitted that I had not 
established the fact, since certain properties mentioned by Mahelot 
were not satisfactorily accounted for. Now Mr. Osborn proposes 
what he considers a solution of the problem, namely, that Hardy 
derived the play from Baudom^s translation of the Arcadia, The 
title, which, as no definite article accompanies it, may be either 
masculine or feminine, would be derived from Parthenia, the 
heroine of an episode in Sidney’s novel, and the objects mentioned 
by Mahelot would be explained by' Hardy’s use of other episodes 
from the same work, in which are found combats, the imprison- 
ment of certain characters, the showing of a severed head in a basin, 
the fainting of Zelmane, the visit paid him by Philoclea in the 
early morning, and the celebration of Basilius’s victory. But, while 
Hardy could easily have had access to Baudoin’s translation of the 
Arcadia and have selected Parthenia as his heroine, there are a 
number of items left unexplained by Mr. Osborn. Mahelot’s draw- 
ings^show real prisons, whereas Sidney’s princesses are detained in 
a chateau. To explain the presence of torches by the need of light- 
ing the prison is unconvincing, for Mahelot often mentions prisons 
without flambeaux and no use of the latter is made by Sidney. 
While the lances, trumpets, rondaches^ and fl>eurets might naturally 
accompany the representation of battles, the paper and the 
masques pour se deguiser” are unexplained by Sidney’s text, 
while Hardy mentions specifically ^^un rondache ou il y ayt un 
portraict,”^ of which the nearest equivalent in the part of the 
Arcadia under consideration is a shield with a two-headed child 
painted on it, a peculiar device, hardly to be referred to merely by 
portrait.” ® The suggested source would account for the palaces, 
closed bedroom, bed, and teste feinte of the second journee^ but 
not for the brancart, licol, 'poignard, fiolle pleine de vin ou d’eau ” 
(for nobody gives such a drink to Zelmane when he faints), drap 
pour un ombre” (for Philoclea does not disguise herself as a 
ghost), or flames et socissons,” to which Sidney makes no ref- 
erence. Of course. Hardy, in composing his play, may have so 
altered his source that such objects were represented, but, with 
similar freedom for one^s imagination, other sources could be pro- 
|wsed with equal appearance of probability. The only real evidence 
that Mr. Osborn has lies in the heroine’s name and the use of a 
severed head in a basin.^ This is too little to make his hypothesis 
more than an interesting suggestion. It may be better than mine, 


A precision of Mahelot’s reference elsewhere (p. 70 of my 

un rondache ou il y ayt un tigre peint avecque sa devise.” 
oevered heads are used elsewhere by Mahelot (op. cit., pp. 73, 79, 82). 
^ads in basins were brought on the stage in La Serre’s Thomm Morus, 
written too late to be mentioned by Mahelot. 
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but it is certainly far from justifying his boast (p. 145) that his 
reconstruction is complete and " vraisemblable lusque dans les 
details/^ 

A more important difference of opinion between Mr. Osborn and 
myself concerns what I consider the first example of the influence 
of English literature upon Erench.® I showed in 192?’ that 
Galauf s Phalante, a play written before the end of 1605, not only 
has the same plot as an episode of the Arcadia^ but has in common 
with it four proper names, applied to corresponding persons, with 
the exception that Phalante has become the lover instead of the 

bastard brother of Helene de Corinthe. Since Galaut was a 
boy when Sidney died, he could not have influenced the latter, and 
no common source has been discovered. The only objection that 
can be raised to my theory is that no translation of the Arcadia had 
been published when Galaut wrote and that we do not know how 
this native of Toulouse became acquainted with this English novel. 
But this objection is surely not a serious one, for there were 
Englishmen and Scotchmen in France — courtiers, refugees, Jesuits, 
etc. — ^who could have translated the episode orally for Galaut ; the 
latter may, for all we know, have visited England; Sidney^s fame 
in France was great; several English books, not literary in charac- 
ter, had been translated into French between 1578 and the end of 
the century. In short, it is more difficult to deny that Galaut had 
access to the Arcadia than to assume that he was acquainted with 
it. IsTevertheless, Mr. Osborn, who cannot deny the close con- 
nection between the versions of Sidney and Galaut, is unwilling 
to accept my conclusions, insists that there must have been a 
common source, and even points out what, in his judgment, this 
source may have been. 

He learned from Querard ^ that Antoine Du Verdier published 
at Lyons in 1567 a tragedy called Philoxene. He argues that, as 
Sidney and Du Verdier were both gentilshommes ordinaires de 
la Chambre du loi” they must have been acquainted, that Sidney 
used Du Verdier^s play as a source for the episode of Helen in 
the Arcadia, and that PMloxene was inserted into the book con- 
taining GalauPs works with its title changed to Phalante, Du 
Verdier would thus be both Sidney^s source and the author of the 
play falsely attributed to Galaut, an important addition would 
be made to our knowledge of Sir Philipps origins, and the notion 
that English literary influence in France began as early as 1605 
would be destroyed. Let us see on what foundations these interest- 
ing observations rest. 

^Instead of merely quoting Querard, Mr. Osborn should have referred 
to Du Verdier ’s own biographical dictionaiy, which would have given him 
the same information. 

shTot French as Mr. Osborn twice gives it (pp. 126 and 167) in 
citing my article, which appeared in MLl^, xlh (1927), 71-77. 
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Now the fact is that Du Verdier's play is lost and that we have 
no information as to its plot. The title, which Mr. Osborn con- 
siders ^^fort singulier, peut-etre unique/^ ought not to surprise 
anyone working in Eenaissance literature, for Philoxenos was the 
name of at least a dozen Greeks mentioned in classical dictionaries 
and could easily have been formed by anyone with a rudimentary 
knowledge of the Greek language. Consequently the title tells us 
nothing about the contents of the play. To argue from title to 
plot recalls the pseudo-scholarship of a century ago and occasions 
surprise when found in a thesis accepted by the Sorbonne. Indeed, 
Mr. Osborn admits that it would be most daring, "'mSme ridicule, 
d^affirmer que ce livre perdu est la source ou Sidney et Tauteur de 
Phalante auraient tons les deux puise,^^ but he declares (p. 130) 
that his conjecture is as likely to be true as mine; he is so much 
pleased with it that he twice refers to it (pp. 13 and 64) before 
elaborating it, and he trusts to it enough to conclude (p. 163) that 
the Arcadia exerted no influence in Prance before 1624. But let 
us examine his other arguments. 

Mr. Osborn thinks it very probable that Sidney and Du Verdier 
met at Paris when they were both gentlemen of the king^s chamber, 
but, while he knows that Sidney, who first reached Paris in June, 
1672, received this dignity on August 9th, and left Paris, never 
to return, a fortnight later, after St. Bartholomew’s, he makes no 
effort to show when Du Verdier was similarly honored. Now we 
know that Du Verdier was Gentilhomme ordinaire de la maison 
du Eoi ” ® in 1600, just before he died on September 25th of that 
year, but it is most improbable that he had held the position since 
1672. Nearly complete lists of these officials in 1580 and 1600 are 
given by Voltaire,® and no name mentioned in either occurs in the 
other. Du Verdier was probably appointed by his fellow southerner, 
Henri IV. If he held the office also in 157-2, Mr. Osborn should 
prove it before attempting to base a theory on this supposition. 
At present we have no evidence that Du Verdier, whose homes 
were in and near Lyons, ever met Sidney. That the latter should 
ever have heard of his play, which is probably known by name 
to us only through the chance that Du Verdier was a biographer,^ 
is most improbable. 

Pinally, Mr, Osborn’s effort to cast doubt upon the authenticity 

® This statement was made hy his son in an addition published with 
Du Verdier^s ProBopograpUe in 1604. It is cited in Eigoley de Juvigny’s 
edition of Du Verdier’s biographical dictionary. 

«C1 (Puyres (Moland ed.), xxxn, 443, 445. Du Verdier’s name is 
mentioned in neither list. This may be because he was appointed after 
the first and before the second was made out. 

Even La Croix du Maine, who listed a number of Du Verdier’s works 
in 1684, fails to mention it. IlTiceron, the fibres Parfaict, etc. give no evi- 
dem^ of ever having seen it. It did not form part of the Soleinne collection, 
for it appears only among the desiderata in Lacroix’s Catalogue de . . . 
Bolemm, i, 166. 
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of Galaut^s Phalante is equally unsupported by eyidence. The 
person who published the play in 1611^ six years after Galaut^s 
death, entitled the collection in which it appeared ^^Eecueil de 
diuers poemes et chans Eoyaux auec le commencement de la tra- 
duction de F-^neid de I. Oalaut Aduocat au Parlement de Tolose.^^ 
Mr. Osborn thinks that because Phalante is not specifically men- 
tioned, the play was probably not by Galaut, but the word 

poemes ” may easily include this play, written in verse, just as a 
tragi-comedy by Bernier de la Brousse was published in a book 
entitled (Euvres poetiques (1618) ; a Pastourelle by Isaac Du Eyer 
in le Temps perdu (1609) ; and Isaac, a play by Jean Eosier, in 
Poemes frangois (1616). It is also most improbable that an 
obscure play of 1567 would be republished in 1611 and performed 
on the stage of that period. There is then no more reason to doubt 
a contemporary's attribution of Phalante to Galaut than there is 
to believe that Sidney made use of Du VerdiePs play. If Mr. 
Osborn had been satisfied to state that he could not accept my 
theory until he found out how Galaut had access to the Arcadia, 
I could at least credit him with caution, but by stringing together 
this series of wild hypotheses he gives his readers cause to under- 
value some of his other statements. Personally, I am quite willing 
to accept M. AscolFs conclusion {op. cit., ii, 132) : 

Avant mtoe qu’elle n^eUt traduite en frangais, VArcadie semble avoir, 
je ne sais grace k quels myst^rieux iiiterm4diaires, inspire certains de nos 
auteurs. D’abord Jean Galaut . . . laissa parmi les oeuvres qu*on publia 
en 1611, une tragedie de Phalante. La piece 4tait inspires de cet Episode 
de V Arcadia de 1590 oU Fon voit, etc. 

H. Caekingtok Lancastee 


The Urquhart-Le Motteux Translation of the Worhs of Francis 
Rabelais. Edited with an introduction and notes by Albbbt 
Jay Hock and Catherine Eose Wilson. Two volumes. 
Hew York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. Pp. clxx + 952. 
$15.00. 

Frangois Rabelais. Par Jean Plattard. Paris: Boivin et 
1932. Pp. 342. Er. 36. 

The Tale of Oargantua and King Arthur. By Eeanqois Gieaxjlt, 
edited by Huntington Brown. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. xl + 132. $1.50. 

As it is an impossible task to translate Eabelais into modern 
English, Mr. Hock and Miss Wilson have wisely republished the 
famous IJrquhart-Le Motteux translation, correcting its inaccurate 

5 
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passages and illuminating it with the help of recent scholarship. 
In this wBLj the flavor of the past has been combined with our 
present knowledge and we are given at the same time a French 
masterpiece and a monument of English seventeenth-century prose. 
The translation includes, not only the Five Books, but the Panta- 
gruelim Prognostication^ the Sciomacliia^ and several letters and 
other minor writings. The work is admirably printed and hand- 
somely illustrated. It will become all lovers of Eabelais to smell, 
feel, and have in estimation these fair, goodly books, stuffed with 
high conceptions.-’^ 

For the notes and the long Introduction, a book in itself, the 
editors have drawn heavily upon French scholarship, especially that 
of M. Lefranc and his group, to whom an eloquent tribute is paid 
on p. 2, but Mr. Nock also uses his own judgment and differs with 
his guides more than once. He is quite justified in attacking 
M. Lefranc^s interpretation of Eabelais as a propagandist for 
atheistic rationalism, but elsewhere one may follow him with less 
conviction. According to Mr. Nock, Eabelais was always the 
artist and the humorist, never descending to fight for a doctrine, 
but one may wonder whether his attitude was so Olympian where 
the Sorbonne or the Dives Decretales were concerned. Moreover 
Mr. Nock^s picturesque prejudices lead at times to assertions that 
have little color of scholarship. He finds that in the United States 

there is no interest in the practice of the humane life (p. 190). 
His reference to the inevitable upshot of the Protestant principle 
— ^the setting up of innumerable little, contentious and pettifogging 
organizations^^ (p. 39), is hardly consistent with his praise of 
Eabelais’s provincial resistance to the force of a levelling uni- 
f ormitarianism (p. 63). The remark on p. 48 about the rise of 
national literatures quite overlooks the importance of French 
medieval poetry. It is certainly misleading to say that Lope de 
Yega ^^established the art of the modern drama in Europe (p. 
24), or that competent modern prose developed later in France 
than in England (p. 145), or that at present relatively few 
Frenchmen can read Eabelais” (p, 189). 

Apart from such obiter dicta as these, Mr. Nock’s Introduction 
fiirnishes an excellent guide to the uninitiated, while the initiated 
will enjoy his enthusiasm for Eabelais, whom he considers ^^one 
of the half-dozen writers whose spirit in a conspicuous way per- 
vades and refreshes one’s being, tempers, steadies, and sweetens it.” 

M. Plattard has rendered a very genuine service to the public by 
making easily accessible a synthesis of the conclusions to which he 
and other scholars have come in regard to Eabelais’s life and times. 
No one is better prepared than he to give us authoritative state- 
ments on this subject and no reader will be disappointed by the 
book, which is clearly and entertainingly written, with ample notes 
the excellent discussion of the various milieux in which Eabelais 
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passed Ms life. WMle M. Plattard's point of view is in the mam 
that of the group with which he has long been associated, he does 
not hesitate to combat M. Lefranc^s views on the question of 
Eabelais's philosophical outlook (cf. pp. 161-2), or those of other 
scholars in regard to the authorship of the Fifth Book. In the 
latter case he is obliged to fall back, as he admits, on impressionistic 
criticism and to doubt the authenticity of all or portions of Chaps. 
2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 16, 24, and 25. Whether more definite conclu- 
sions may some day be established remains to be seen. 

Dr. BrowMs book is a reprint of two folk-tales, connected with 
Eabelais. The first, which takes up the major portion of the 
volume, is les Croniques admirahles du 'puissant Boy Gargantua, 
first published about 1534, reprinted by Paul Lacroix in 1872. The 
other, reproduced in the appendix, is Les grandes et inesti'mabhs 
Croniques du grant et enoi^me geant Gargantua, first published in 
1532 and already quite accessible in Marty-Laveaux^s edition of 
Eabelais, Vol. iv. In the Introduction Dr. Brown gives good reason 
for his belief that a translation of the Croniques admirahles was 
made in England in the sixteenth century and that it was better 
known to Elizabethan authors than was Eabelais himself. This is 
the chief contribution that he makes to knowledge of the subject. 
The texts have been carefully printed, but are somewhat disfigured 
by a curious use of accents that accords neither with sixteenth- 
century French accentuation, nor with modern, for he puts the 
grave accent on* words like tresbien, iresaise, etc., without using a 
hyphen, and writes -ez where he should have written ~ez or -e$. 
Other mistakes are: Pelerinage for Pelerina.ge (p. xxiii), reveU for 
revele (p. 28), faee for fae (p. 29), ce cyant for ce oyant (p. 50). 
In the Glossary chausses should not be defined as including the 
doublet, however feminine Moliere^s Chrysale thought it to ^^con- 
noitre un pourpoint d^avec un haut de chausse ” ; esguilletes does 
not mean small rods,^^ but lacets; and there are a number of 
words omitted that need explanation, such as quant et (p. 29, 
avec), empuleniy (p. 44, e'mpuanti), finee (p. 53, finie)^ ones 
(p. 66, oies). 

H. CAERIlTGTOjESr LaIjTOASTBR 


Samuel Johnson als Eritilcer im Lichie von Pseudo-Elassizismus 
und Bomantilc. Von Sigyk Chbistiaot. Leipzig, 1931. Pp. 
120. (Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, XVIII.) 

This doctoral dissertation neatly deals the chief critical dicta 
of Johnson into two piles, the red cards representing his leanings 
towards romanticism, the black — and very black they are to the 
dealer— his pseudo-classical beliefs. To accomplish this six points 
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of contrast between tlie psendo-classical age of enlightennaent and 
the romantic age winch followed, are offered by_ way of definition 
and Johnson'^s relation to each of these points is discussed. But 
the fundamental error of such a program is the common one of 
OTer-simplification : what is not black must be red — or reddish; 
what is opposed to or modifies strict pseudo-classicism must tend 
toward romanticism. Thus Johnson^’s repudiation of the rules is 
interpreted as a step toward romanticism. Surely it was no such 
thing. It represented a reaction in the name of common sense and 
common experience — ^which are not exactly romantic shibboleths — 
against the cramping pedantry of critics and playwrights. Again : 
pseudo-classicism is called the product of an aristocratic courtly 
culture ; romanticism an outgrowth of the rise of the middle classes. 
There is obviously a considerable measure of truth to such a state- 
ment. Yet how then shall we account for the fact that a critical 
formalism which is generally called pseudo-classical was perhaps 
never more strictly upheld than by the middle-class Dick Minims 
of the mid-eighteenth century? Or for the fact that bourgeois 
Eichardson who is here labelled romantic was as staunch a be- 
liever in the didactic function of literature (a sign of pseudo- 
classicism) as Johnson himself? 

Here then is simplification that breeds confusion and contradic- 
tion, for it does not take into account that modification of an 
earlier pseudo-classical period by Christianity as interpreted by the 
bourgeois mind, which colors the literature of the age of Johnson. 
An adequate study of Johnson^s relation to that middle-class com- 
promise is yet to be made, and would, I venture to predict, give far 
more illumination than those will-o^-the-wisps of criticism, pseudo- 
classicism and romanticism, are now capable of giving. 

^ But it would be ungrateful to select this thesis for condemna- 
tion, when the error is so prevalent. The work is conscientiously 
done according to its program and is not without insight. It is 
always a service to call attention to the perpetual opposition of 
elements in Johnson^s nature, however we may label them. 

Joseph Epps Beowh 

Princeton University 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle: an expanded translation with supple- 
mentary examples for students of composition and public 
speaking. By Laj^te Coopek. New York and London: Ap- 
pleton, 1932. Pp. xlviii -f- 259. 

Those who have labored in the cause of the classics in American 
education have not always been professed classicists; and it is 
particularly worthy of remark that the pupils of the late Albert S. 
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Cook are among those who are now doing most to prove and 
perpetuate their influence upon our so-remote civilization. One 
of these is Professor Lane Cooper, whose translation of the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle now follows his earlier work on the Poetics. The 
method too is the same that he employed in that work. There are 
no notes; instead, many words, phrases, and longer passages are 
interpolated (always in brackets) into the text of the translation 
and to be read continuously with it, sometimes filling out transi- 
tions which Aristotle himself may have made clearer in his lec- 
tures than they are in the text, sometimes enlarging a laconic 
utterance, sometimes elucidating terms, and so on. It is a method 
not without its risks, and it would be intolerable in a work notable 
for style. But there seems to be no objection to it in the treatment 
of a scientific and practical treatise like the Rhetoric^, at least when 
it is carried out by so competent a scholar; for one soon learns to 
trust Professor Cooperis thorough knowledge of the many problems 
that the work presents. It should be added that the addition of 
all the instruments for scholarly use (an excellent index, an anal- 
ysis, etc.) gives this the character of a standard translation. 

In a concise introduction Professor Cooper explains and justi- 
fies some features of the treatise and illustrates them by a study 
of a few famous passages of oratory, especially Lincoln's Qettys- 
burg Address. His attention is directed here to the teacher and 
student of public speaking of the present time, and he displays a 
hearty zeal in attempting to prove that Aristotle^s is the best 
rhetoric for their practical purposes, as do also a number of other 
scholars whom he quotes in commendation of the work. Yet the 
reader cannot but feel some doubts as to whether this is the right 
way to commend the greater part of the Ehetoric, namely Books 
One and Two, and especially those long portions devoted to what 
we should call psychology, the emotions, pains and pleasures, and 
what men consider the ^greater and less goods.^ The original and 
novel part of Aristotle^s treatment of the subject is found here : he 
probably meant by this method of study to recover rhetoric from 
the merely sensuous and empty beauty of the sophistic schools by 
attaching it to the realities of experience. Moreover, the acuteness 
of his analysis often shows itself here to marvelous advantage, as, 
for instance, in the discussions of anger, envy, and so on. But 
did Aristotle really believe that this is a practical approach to the 
art of public speaking ? And if so, was he not guilty of the same 
error that we are aware of in, for example, Bacon^s Essays, a work 
that was in fact much influenced by the Rhetoric and Ethics? That 
is to say, is he not misapplying the scientific method to a material 
that necessarily eludes it, and becoming impractical by too much 
confidence in the practical uses of intellectual analysis? Of 
course these are very ancient questions and would raise an old 
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controversy that Professor Cooper has no occasion to engage in. 
Yet it must be said that his method of defending the Rhetoric 
inevitably starts them up once more in his readers’ minds. 


Prmceton Umversit^ 


Mokeis W. Ceoll 


The Influence of the Latin Elegists on English Lyric Poetry, 
1600-1650. By Patoijte Aikek. Orono, Maine: UniYersity 
Press, 1932, (TJniyersity of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
22 .) 

After a brief and useful summary of the evolution of the elegy, 
and short accounts of each Eoman elegist, Miss Aiken devotes most 
of her pages to details of correspondence between the verse of the 
ancients and the moderns which indicate their respective debit and 
credit. Matters of the lady^s starry eyes, or heart of flint, of seiz- 
ing the passing moment, of immortality through verse, are perhaps 
too general to be an index of special elegiac influence ; but most of 
Miss Aiken’s instances are well taken. She finds less use of the 
elegists in the great masters, Jonson and Donne, than in their 
disciples, especially those sealed of the Tribe of Ben. Of these 
Herrick alone is significant enough to occupy more than half her 
book. 

Herrick’s erotic verse drew most of its suggestions, among the 
elegists, from Ovid; his unerotic from Tibullus. As one reviews 
instance after instance, more than ever distinctly arises the image 
of the genial cleric warming and limbering his poetic energies from 
day to day with his bit of Latin poetry, grown long familiar from 
frequent conning, as one way of making his dull round of life at 
Dean Prior at least endurable. There is risk of misprision in sup- 
posing that this elegiac influence made for insincerity in Herrick, 
for loss of vigor and conviction. It is to miss the quality of divine 
play in the man and in his art, the infectious thrill with which he 
transformed gray British commonplace by touching it with a bit 
of the magic he caught from his poetic kinsmen of ancient Italy. 
In this exquisite play he was as sincere as ever poet was. 

The elegiac metre was never much attuned to English. It was 
rather in theme, device, artifice, and temper that the Latin elegists 
came to life again in those Stuart days which were in many respects 
like their own. 

Eor all such detailed studies as these the genuine humanist 
must be grateful. In her list of those relevant to her subject Miss 
Aiken omits J. B. Emperor’s The Catullian Influence in English 
Lyric Poetry ca. 1600-1650. 

, Chaeles G. OsaooB 

PrmGeton TJnwersity 
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xxiii -r 556 pp. L. 35. (Document! di storia 
italiana; nuova serie.) 

Debenedetti, S. — ’Testi anticbi siciliani. A 
cur a di — Torino; G. CMantore, 1931. 45 
pp. L. 10 (Opuscoli di fllologia romanza, 
no. 2.) 

Be Franco, F. — La poesia vernacola in 
Sicilia. Catania: Ediz. de “ Lu Maranzanu,” 

1931. 46 pp. L. 2. 

Bel Lungo, I. — ^11 canto XVII del Paradiso 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmicbele, 
con appendiee sul primo rifugio e primo 
ostello di Dante in Verona. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1931. 76 pp. L. 3.50. (Lectura 
Dantis.) 

Bella Casa, Giovanni. — Galateo, owero 
de’ costumi. Milano : Sonzogno, 1932 94 pp. 
L. 1.20. (Biblioteca universale, no. 394.) 

Bi Niscia, G. — Versi e strofe della poesia 
italiana. Roma : Albrighi, Segati e 0., 

1932. viii+lHpp. L. 4. 

Fass6, L. — ^11 canto X del Paradiso letto 
nella sala di Dante in Orsanmicbele. Fi- 
renze: G. 0, Sansoni, 1932. 47 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

Fava, B. — Tesori delle bibliotecbe d’ltalia. 
Emilia e Romagna, a enra di — . Milano: 
D. Hoepli, 1932. 4to , xvii + 694 pp. 

Ferrari, S. ^ — .11 canto III del Pnrgatorio 
letto Bella salla di Dante in Orsanmicbele. 
Firenze: G C. Sansoni, 1931. 46 pp. L. 3.50. 
(ueetura Dantis.) 

Gallaratt Scotti, T.- — Il rinnovamento di 
Giulio Salvadori. Roma : Edit, " Studium,” 
1932. 57 pp. L. 3. 

Gandenzio, L. — Leon Battista Alberti; 
1404-1472. Tormo: G. B. Paravia e G., 1932. 


96 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storicbe e analisi esteticbe.) 

GemeiH, A. — 11 francescanesimo, Milano: 
Soc. edit. "Vita e pensiero,” 1932. xvi + 
476 pp. L. 20. 

Giubetti, A. — Rimario della lingua ita- 
liana, in due volumi. Volume primo. Mi- 
lano: Sonzogno, 1932. 62 pp. Cent. 80. 

(Biblioteca del popolo, no. 527.) 

Guidi, A. — Culto eucaristico di Alessandro 
Manzoni. Episodi e florilegio con docn- 
menti inediti. Milano : Casa edit. " S. Lega 
Eucaristica,” 1932, 112 pp L. 6. 

Incontro alia vita. La stampa. I giudizi. 
Milano: A. Vallaidi, 1932. 163 pp. 

Lamanna, P. — Per una nuova critica del 
Petrarca. Bergamo: “Il Pensiero,” 1931. 
73 pp. L. 6. (I quaderni di “ 11 Pensiero,” 
no. 25. Serie giaila.) 

Lee, Vernon. — Il Settecento in Italia. 
Aceademie, musica, teatro Traduzione dal- 
Pultima edizione inglese di M. Earina-Cini. 
NapoU: B. Bicciardi, 1932. xl -f- 380 pp. 
L. 20. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Le Operette morali e 
i Pensieri, aggiimtovi un saggio dello Zibal- 
done e delFEpistolario, con proemio e com- 
mento di I. Sanesi. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 
1931. xxxii + 440 pp. L. 12. (Biblioteca 
scolastica di classic! italiani.) 

LodoEni, A. — Bibliografia mazziniana. 
Milano: Eederaz. italiana bibliotecbe popo- 
lari, 1932. 93 pp. L. 4. (Collezione di 

manuali bibliografici e guide di lettura, no. 
16-17.) 

Madini, P. — I Bolognini e i Barazini. Note 
ed appunti di folclore. Milano; Off. graf. 
delle Eederazioni ital. bibliotecbe popolari, 
1931. 227 pp. L. 10. 

Mameli, Goffredo. — ^Poesie I canti della 
patria. Liricbe d’amore. Poesie^ minori e 
frammenti. Traduzioni. Introduzione e note 
di A. Bascone. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1932. 
180 pp. L 4. (Biblioteca di letteratura, 
ni. 132-135.) 

Menna, Laura. — ^Ada Negri. Conferenza, 
tenuta per iniziativa del gruppo professio- 
niste e artiste di Pistoia nella sala del- 
Fistituto fascist a di cultura il 6 dicembre 
1931, X. Pistoia: Arte della stampa, 1932. 

26 pp. 

Metastasio, Pietro, — Catone in Utica. Con 
introduzione e note di A. Scnppa. Modena: 
Soc tip, Modenese, 193L 183 pp. 

Monti, Vincenzo. — ^Liricbe e poeinetti scelti. 
A eura di M. Lupo Gentile. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1931. 158 pp. L. 3.75. (I grandi 
scrittori.) 

Morpurgo, G. — Antologia Petrarcbesea. 
Canzoniere. Trionfi. Secretum. Epistole 
famigliari e senili. A enra di — Roma: 
Albrigbi, Segati e C., 1932. xxix + 287 pp. 
L. 10. 
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Nievo, Ippolito. — ^11 conte pecoraio. Ro- 
manzo. Prima ristampa dopo runica edi- 
zione del 1857. Milano: Sonzogno, 1932. 
313 pp. L. 4. (Collezione Sonzogno, no. 
165.) 

Novati, P. — n canto VI del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmicliele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 52 pp. L. 

3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Orientamenti e letter e italiane del Nove- 
cento. Bologna: Iniziative colturali, 1930. 
128 pp. (Quaderni “Acropoli,” no. 3.) 

Pappacena, E. — Frammentx. Volume pri- 
mo. Lanciano: Carosella e Valerio, 1931. 
246 + 80 + 11 pp. L. 15. 

Parini, Gmseppe. — II Giorno e le Odi. Con 
prefazione e commento di G. Sborselli. Per 
le scuole medie superiori. Milano : Soe. edit. 
“Unitas,” 1931. 174 pp. L. 8. 

Pergolesi, G. B. — ^La serva padrona. Inter- 
mezzi. Torino: Tip. R. Gayet, 1930. 16 pp, 
L. 2. 

Ragguaglio, II, delPattivita cnlturale e 
letter aria dei cattolici in Italia, 1932. Terzo 
anno. Firenze: Ediz. del Ragguaglio, 1932. 
xii + 490 pp. L. 10. 

Rajberti, Giovanni. — Sul gatto: cenni 
fisiologici e morah e II viaggio di un igno- 
rante, ossia ricetta per gli ipocondriaci. 
Torino: Casa edit. *‘A. B. C.,” 1932 266 

pp. L. 12. 

Scarlatti, A. [Mascaretti, C.]. — ^Et ab Me 
et ab hoc XI* CuriositH bibliografiche. 
Torino: Unione tip. edit, torinese, 1932. 233 
pp. L. 10. 

Sgroi, C. — Gli studi estetici in Italia nel 
primo trentennio del '900. Firenze: ‘^La 
nuova Italia,” 1932. 264 pp. L. 12. (Col- 
lana critica.) 

Simoni, R. — Gli assenti. Proflli. Milano: 
Vitagliano, 1929. 260 pp. L. 10. 

Sortino, Anna. — ^Bibliopafia dialettale sici- 
liana degli ultimi decenni. Galtagirone: Tip. 
F. Napoli e flgli, 1931. x + 158 pp. 

Tasso, Torquato. — ^Aminta. Note, biblio- 
grafia, introduzione su Le favole della selva 
e della riviera. A cura di A. Tortoreto. Mi- 
lano: A. Vallardi, 1932. Ill pp. L, 3. 
(I grandi scrittori.) 

Zecchini, A. — ^Risonanze delTOttocento I 
seguaei di Dionigi Stroechi- Faenza: Tip. 
f.m Lega, 1931. viii + 190 pp. 

Zenatti, A.— II canto XIII del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. 0. Sansoni, 1932. 38 pp. L. 

3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

SPANISH 

Alonso Cortes, N — ^Resumen de Historia 
de la Literatura. Valladolid: Imp. Colegio 
de HuSrfanos, 1932. 258 pp. 10 ptas. 


Altolaguirre, A. de. — Coleccidn de las 
Memorias o Relaciones que esciibieron los 
Virreyes del Perdi . . . Tomo II. Madrid: 
Bibl de Hist. Hispano-Americana, 1931. 
303 pp. 

Asin Palacios, M. — ^Abenhazam de Cdrdoba 
y su Mstoria de las ideas reiigiosas. Tomo 
V. Madrid: Edit. Academia de la Historia, 
1932. 348 pp. 20 ptas. 

Banal, L. — ^Ruy Diaz, il Cid Campeador. 
Torino: Paravia, 1932. 210 pp. 101s. 

Bayle, C. — Santa Teresa de Jesds. Mor 
drid: Apostolado de la Prensa, 1932. 152 

pp. 1.50 ptas. 

Broch y Llop, F. — Antologla espanola. 
Segunda ed. Padua: Tip. Antomana, 1931. 
427 pp. 20 Is. 

Brouwer, J. — ^De Psychologie der Spaansche 
Mystiek. Amsterdam: H. J. Pans, 1931. 
xix + 284 + iv pp. 

Callcott, F. — When Spain was young. 
Few York: McBride & Co., 1932. 300 pp. 
$2.50. 

Catdlogo general de la Librerla espanola 
e Hispanoamericana. Anos 1901-1930 Pr61. 
de M. Artigas. Autores. Tomo I: Letras 
A-CH. Madrid: Edit. Camaras Oficiales del 
Libro, 1932. 11 + 759 pp. 50 ptas. 

Coloma, L. — ^Retratos de antafio. Tomos 
I y II. Madrid: Raz6n y Fe. 312 y 248 pp. 
7 ptas. (Obras eompletas, vols. IX y X.) 

Ferndndez de Moratin, L. — ^La derrota de 
los pedantes. Poeslas sueltas. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1932. (Bibl. Universal, tomo 148.) 

Fuentes, C. — Escritores dominicanos del 
Reino de Arag6n. Zaragoza: Gambbn, 1932. 
330 pp. 

Ginso, L. — Tre profili (Dostoiewsky, 
Freud, Ortega y Gasset). Napoli: Guida, 
1932. 152 pp. 4 ptas. 

Gracidn, B. — El h§roe y El discrete. 
Madrid: Raz6n y Fe, [1932]. 183 pp. 2.50 
ptas. 

Guicciardini, J. — Diario del viaggio in 
Spagna. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1932. 123 

pp. 70 Is. 

Herndndez, J. — Martin Fierro. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 288 pp. 1.80 ptas. 

Homenaje a Manuel del Falacio. Madrid: 
Torrent, 1932. 206 pp. 

Jimenez, J. R.— Poesla en prosa y verso 
(1902-1932). Madrid: Edit. Signo, 1932. 
133 pp. 2,50 ptas. 

Kany, C. E.— Life and manners in Madrid. 
1750-1800. Berkeley, Cal,: University of 
California Press, 1932. xiii + 483 pp. $7.50, 
Leslie, Sh.— -Saint Patrick's Purgatory. A 
record from History and Literature. London: 
Burn Oats, 1932. xlvii + 215 pp. 

Mauclair, C, — La espMndida y aspera 
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Espafia. Madrid: Aguiiarj 1931. 244 pp. 

5 ptas. 

Medina, V.— Bel§n de pastores. Villancicos 
y milagros. Madrid: G. Pena, 1932. 32 pp. 
-f iv lams. 5 ptas. 

Millares Carlo, A. y J. Artiles.— Libros de 
acuerdos del Concejo madrileno, 1464-1600. 
Tomo I: 1464-1485. Madrid: Artes Grafieas 
Munieipales, 1932. xv 504 pp. 

Miro, 0. — La novela de mi amigo. Prdlogo 
por Azorin. Madrid: Ed. Amigos de Gabriel 
Mir6,” [1932]. xix -f 291 pp. 50 ptas. 
(Obras completas, I.) 

Navarro Tomds, T. — ^Aicbivo de la palabra. 
Trabajos realizados en 1931. Madrid : Centro 
de Estudios Histdricos, 1932. 

Perez Chozas, A., A. Millares Carlo y E. 
Valera Hervlas. — Documentos del Archive 
general de la Villa de Madrid Segunda 
serie. Tomo I. Madrid: Artes Grdfiicas 
Munieipales, 1932. xiv + 442 pp 

Quevedo. — Obras completas. Vol. 11. 
Obras en verso. Textos refundidos por L. 
Astrana Marin. Madrid: Ed. Aguilar, 1932. 
Ixxi 4- 1579 pp. 50 ptas. 

Rlppy> J* — Historical evolution of His- 
panic America. New York: F. S. Crofts, 
1932. xvii + 580 pp. 

Siebert, K. — Die NaturscMlderungen in 
Peredas Eomanen. Hamlurg: Sem. fur rom. 
Sprachen und Kultur, 1932. 123 pp. 

Spitzer, L. — ^Die Literarisierung des Lebens 
in Lope^s Dorotea. Bonn: L. Rohrscheid, 
1932. 62 pp. 2.80 ms. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. •— Bibliograf la de la 
Novela Mejieana. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. viii -}- 58 pp. 

Trachman, S. E. — Cervantes’ women of 
literary tradition. New York: Institute de 
las Espafias, 1932. xiv +177 pp. 

Vega, Lope de. — ^Poeslas llricas. Seleccidn. 
Madrid: Edit. Fax [1932]. 174 pp. 2.50 

ptas. 

Vergara Martin, G. M.— Cantares popu- 
lares recogidos en la provincia de Guadala- 
jara. Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 274 pp. + 
Indice. 3 ptas. 

PORTUGUESE 

Gil, V. — Farsa de Inez Pereira. Com um 
preMcio, notas e ^lossario por F. Torrinha 
e A, C. Pires de Lima. Porto: A. C. Pires, 
1932. 89 pp. 

^ Honreade, P. — ^Panorama du modernisme 
litt^raire en Portugal. Coimbra: Imp. da 
Universidade, 1930. 

Mackall, L.^ — ^Portugal for two. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1931. $3.50. 

Peixoto, A.— Houses de Historia da Litera- 
tura Brasileira. Bio de dfa/newo: F, Alves, 
1931. ^ 


Quental, A. de. — Cartas in^ditas de . . , 
a Oliveira Martins. Coimbra: Imp. da Uni- 
versidade, 1931. xi + 165 pp. 

Said All, M. — Lingua Portuguesa. Meios 
de Expressao e alteracoes semanticas. Rio 
de Janeiro: F. Alves, 1930. 234 pp. 

CATALAN 

Bertran i Pijoan, LI. — Premsa de Cata- 
lunya. Barcelona: Ajuntament de Barcelona, 
1931. xvi + 377 pp. 25 ptas. 

Diccionari Nomenclator de pobles y poblats 
de Catalunya. Barcelona: Ed. Centre Ex- 
cursioniste, 1931. 660 pp. 16 ptas. 

Gelabert i Crosa, J. — Gramatica catalana. 
Cerona: Dalmau, 1932. 56 pp. 

Iglesias, I. — Ells veils. Fructidor. Barce- 
lona: Edicions Mentora, 1932. 303 pp. 5 ptas. 

L’Alosa. La fal-lera de Pamor. Rar- 

ce^own; Edit. Juventud, 1932. 256 pp. 5 ptas. 

Jochs florals de Barcelona. Any LXXIV 
de Ilur restauracid. Barcelona: Edit. Con- 
sistori del Jochs florals, 1932. 107 pp. 10 

ptas. 

MisceMnea filologica dedicada a D. Antonio 
Alcover con motive de la publicacidn del 
Diccionari Catala-Valencia-Balear. Palma 
de Mallorca: Vda. de S. Piza, 1932. xix + 
540 pp. 

Passarell, J. and A. S. Esco. — ^Vida, obra i 
anecdotes d’En Santiago Rusifiol. Barce- 
lona: Llibreria Espanyola, 1931. 157 pp. 

4 ptas. 

Sallards, J. — Contra el teatre catala d’avui. 
Bahadell: Imp. Salient, 1931. 0.50 ptas. 

Sdnehez Gozalvo, A. — ^Bolangera de dimonis. 
GastelUn: Soc. Castellonense de Cultura, 

1931. 144 pp. 4 ptas. 

Soler, F. — Els Segadors. Tercera ed. 
Barcelona: Llibrerfa Bonavfa, 1932. 32 pp. 
0.50 ptas. (La escena catalana, nflm. 364.) 

GENERAL 

Binder, S. — *^Kind,” »Knabe,” “Mad- 
chen ” in den nordlichen Dialekten des dako- 
romanischen Sprachgebietes. Diss. Berlin: 

1932. 37 pp. 

Leclerc, M. — “ Honorably Discharged,” 
trans. John Heard, introd. A Morize, pref. 
R. Bazin. Boston: Humphries, 1933. 24 pp. 

Measurement and Guidance of College Stu- 
dents. First Report of Com. on Personnel 
Methods of the A. C. E. Introd. H. E. 
Hawkes. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1933 199 pp. 

Raney, M. L. — U. of Chicago Survey, VII: 
The University-Libraries. Chicago: Univ. 
Press, 1933. xvi + 250 pp. 

Schreiber, Elsa von. — ^Der Ritterroman von 
Paris und Vienna in Russland zu Anfang 
des 18 Jh. Diss. Berlin: 1932. 65 pp. 
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THE ORIENT IN AMERICAN 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 

A STUDY OF THOREAU, EMERSON, AND ALCOTT 

by Arthur Christy 

"It would be a matter of deep interest", wrote Romam Rolland m Prophets of 
the New Indta, "to know exactly how far the American spirit had been impreg- 
nated, directly or indirectly, by the infiltration of Hindu thought, for there can 
be no doubt that it has contributed to the strange moral and religious mentality 
of the United States. ..." This study constitutes the first chapter in the 
general study which Remain Rolland has suggested. (Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, $4.00) 

READINGS BY THE LATE POET 
VACHEL LINDSAY 

. The printed page held only the bare bones of his verses, not until they 
were clothed in the sensuous, glowing flesh of his own chanting did they spring 
into full life" — ^D. R. Darrell. The Congo, Kansas, and John L, Sullivan, the 
Strong Boy of Boston are now "published" on three "dunum" phonograph 
records. Record 1 — The Congo — ^Parts One and Two; Record 2 — The Congo — 
Part Three — and Kansas; Record 3 — John L. Sullivan. Each record, $0.75. Set 
of three records, $2 00. 

A DICTIONARY OF SPANISH TERMS 
IN ENGLISH 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 

by Harold W. Bentley 

The most comprehensive study yet made of the borrowings of English in America 
from Spanish, this is the only work of its kind which indicates the extent to 
which such Spanish words are used in English speech and writing. Its dictionary 
form facilitates the search for alternate readings, or variant spellings and pro- 
nunciations in both languages. (Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, $3 JO) 

THE BOOK OF DELIGHT 

by Joseph Ben Meir Ibn Zabara 

The author, a cultured Jew of Barcelona, was a physician in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. The Book of Delight, a collection of fifteen moral tales 
embedded in an elastic narrative framework, has been translated by Moses Hadas, 
with an Introduction by Merriam Sherwood. Zabara holds the key to the secret 
of the origin and development of similar tales in other literatures. (No. 16, 
Records of Civilization, $3.23) 

COLUMBIA UNnVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York City 



THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER 

A Variorum Edition 

Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, and 
Frederick Morgan Padelford 

The present edition aims to furnish an accurate text of Spenser’s poetry 
and prose and to make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the 
significant scholarship and literary criticism which have contributed to 
the better understanding and appreciation of this major poet. The critical 
study of Spenser began early in the eighteenth century and has continued 
without interruption to our own day. . . . The number of scholars devot- 
ing themselves primarily to the study of Spenser has steadily increased for 
the last quarter of a century, and fresh studies appear with every volume 
of the learned journals. Since this activity gives promise of continuing 
indefinitely, the present edition cannot hope to be final, but the editors 
believe that it is none the less justified, and that a large body of students 
and of cultivated readers will welcome an edition that makes readily 
accessible the fruits of over two centuries of scholarship. . . . 

The general plan is followed of including the briefer expository ma- 
terial in the commentary, and of reproducing or summarizing the longer 
studies in appendices. ... To meet the needs of those readers who have 
not a knowledge of Greek, passages from Greek are given in translation. 
The text of this edition follows in the main the edition of 1596, departing 
from it only where there is a very strong presumption of error. All 
important editions have been examined and their variants noted iri the 
textual appendices. [From the Preface.] 

- Book I of the Faerie Queene, prepared under the special editorship of 
Kofessor Padelford, is now ready. Book II, edited by the late Professor 
j^jeenlaw, and Book III, edited by Professor Padelford, will follow within 

volume will contain about five hundred pages and will be printed 
fc Jt Eofe worthy of its subject. Subscriptions to the Faerie Queene, to be 
in six volumes (price, $6.00 net the volume), will now be 
d^»ted‘ , tfeq' publfehers, and Book I will be distributed at once to 
^^ibers. \IlK^volumes, not to be' sold, sepMately, will be billed as issued. 

liojFK ,eii'.e:ss. 'I; oke 
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A PEOPOS DWE BSTAMPE D^ABKAHAM BOSSE 
BT BE L^HOTEL DE BOUEGOGNE 

Les ouvrages illustres se rapportant a Faucieu th^toe frangais 
out presqiie tous reproduit la belle estampe Abraham Bosse repre- 
sentant les comediens de THotel de Bourgogne au debut du XVII® 
siecle. Nous y voyons figurer, dans le groupe central, de gauche k 
droite, les f avoris du public parisien : Turlupin, Gautier-Garguille, 
Gros-Guillaume, puis une femme, probablement Perrine, femme de 
Gautier-Garguille et comedienne k FHdtel de Bourgogne. De chaque 
c6t6 se trouvent deux personnages isoles, le Frangais et VEsfagnol, 
types conventionnels de la farce. Au fond, dans un cartouche, 
Pinscription : Hotel de Bourgogne, nous indique Men dans quel 
theatre se passe la sc^ne. 

Ces acteurs sont places dans un decor dont Farchitecture s^Y^re 
et riche surprend un peu pour une simple farce. Beaucoup des 
annotateurs de cette gravure, renongant a expliquer ce decor, se 
sont contentes de cette legende: Les Farceurs Frangais au XV IP 
sikle. Mais ceux qui ont voulu Pexpliquer, influences peut4tre par 
Pencadrement du dessin, qui, sur trois cotes au moins, peut repre- 
senter le cadre m^me dMne sc6ne de theatre, offrent une legende qui 
semble indiquer que notre illustration represente la totalite de la 
seem de PH6tel de Bourgogne. Nous lisons : HHotel de Bourgogne, 
on : La seine de f Hotel de Bourgogne, Le decor du salon d VHotel de 
Bourgogne. TTn ouvrage allemand nous explique: Fine Vorstellung 
im Hotel de Bourgogne. TTne reproduction de cette estampe, 
extraite d^un ouvrage public en anglais, que nous venous de voir au 
Musee dramatique de PDniversite Columbia, ajoute: In the alove 

J eture is shown a fart of the ’bedustrade which Tcept the spectators 
> the fit from attaching the actors in moments of excitement 
ous avions deja trouve cette idee dans une notice qui accom- 

^79 
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pagnait la mSme gravure publiee eu France : La balustrade^ inter- 
rompue pour permettre aux acteurs de s^avancer jusque sur le 
devant du theatre, separaii du parterre la scene fort peu elevee. 

On pent s^etonner a juste titre que les annotateurs de cette 
illustration, Mstoriens du theatre, manquent k tel point de preci- 
sion et d^unite dans Finterpretation de notre estampe. Or, nous 
avons si peu de documents graphiques sur FH6tel de Bourgogne 
qu^il y aurait avantage a donner de cette estampe une interpreta- 
tion plus precise. En Fexaminant a la lumiere des travaux de 
Eigal et de eeux plus recents du Professeur Lancaster et aussi en 
considerant la date de Festampe, nous nous sommes demande si 
elle ne representerait pas vraisemblablement le compartiment du 
fond d^un des decors simultanes alors en usage a FHdtel de 
Bourgogne. 

La derni^re des cinq strophes de vers mMiocres qui accompagnent 
Festampe fait allusion 4 la mort recente d^un des acteurs, Gautier- 
Garguille : 

Mais le m^a/y Gautier les surpasse, 

Et malgrS la rigueur du sort, 

II nous fait rire aprhs sa mort, 

Au souvenir de sa grimace. 

Or Gautier-Garguille mourut en decemhre 1633; Festampe a 
probablement et6 executee quelque temps avant sa mort et publiee 
quelque temps apres. 

Nous sommes done en 1633. C^est la belle dpoque des decors 
simultanes, epoque oh les auteurs dramatiques faisaient passer 
Faction de leur drame d^un point du monde a Fautre bout avec une 
aisanee qui nous deconcerterait aujourd^hui, ce qui ndeessitait la 
representation sur la scene d^elements de decoration tres disparates, 
ainsi d^un cote, une mer et un vaisseau, de Fautre c6te, une chambre 
avec un lit;^ au milieu, un element de decoration plus soigne et 
d^un caractere plus noble, qui representait generalement un beau 
palais. Get element soignd de la decoration etait souvent separe 
du reste de la scene par une balustrade. Nous retrouvons cette 
balustrade dans un grand nombre de croquis de Mahelot: Partenie, 
la MoscovitC:, Gornelie, le Roman de Paris et d^autres. 

^ D4cor pour La EoUe de Olidamcmt, pidee perdue de Hardy, reprdsent^e 
vers 1632. Voir Henry Carrmgton Lancaster, Le M4moire de Mahelot, 
Laur&nt et d^emtres Mcorateurs de VMOtel de Bourgogne et de la Gom^die- 
Eremgaise cm xflP siecle. 
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Examinons le decor de Festampe de Bosse: C^est la m§nie 
disposition qne dans certains palais des croqnis de Mahelot, c^est la 
meme balustrade, c^est ce fanteuil indique pour Id FoUe de Clida- 
mant et qni fignrait probablement dans les autres palais. Les 
dimensions des elements de decoration de la graYiire, la largenr et 
la hauteur des portes, indiquent encore la realisation genee, sur une 
scene deja exigue, d^une partie d^un projet de Mahelot, alors qu^h 
fallait laisser de la place a droite et a gauche pour les autres decors 
et aussi devant pour Faction. 

Alors que la plupart des dessinateurs de cette epoque deferment 
pour embellir et ont une tendance marquee a fausser certaines pro- 
portions au profit de certains effets, Abraham Bosse ne deforme pas, 
il pent enjoliver parfois, mais il garde dans toute son cBuvre un sens 
precis de la perspectiye et un souci manifesto de Fexactitude des 
dimensions. 

Dans son estampe, la perspectiye est celle qu^aurait Fartiste, 
debout, au niyeau de ses personnages, mais a une certaine distance 
d^eux. C^est ainsi que Bosse a vu et realise sa composition. Si la 
scene de FHotel de Bourgogne s^etait terminee k la balustrade, Bosse 
eut yu son sujet du parterre et pris un plan de perspectiye beaucoup 
plus bas. 

De plus, le plancher de la scene de cette estampe finit pauyre- 
ment: seule F4paisseur de ce plancher s^y trouye figures. Cela 
pouyait conyenir a un theatre ambulant, pose temporairement sur 
des treteaux, mais non a un theatre permanent, si soigne par 
aiUeurs. Dans ce traitement du plancher, nous croyons yoir un 
procede d'^architecte pour indiquer la coupe imaginaire d^un plan 
qui se continue en dega des limites de Fillustration. 

A. Bosse aurait done represents ses farceurs en haut et au milieu 
de la sc^ne de FHotel de Bourgogne, dans cette partie du decor que 
Mahelot indique ainsi dans son memoirs: Au milieu du theatre, 
il faut un ieau palais. 

Il est facile de se representer Bosse, raffine de son epoque et esprit 
deja classique, posant ainsi ses personnages dans la partie de leur 
theatre qui choquait le moins son gout d^artiste. Du rests, la 
joyeuse bands n^a-t-elle pas joue dans ces conditions, ayant ou apres 
la tragedie, les autres parties de la decoration laissees comme elles 
etaient, ou cachees par les rideaux dont on faisait usage a FHotel 
de Bourgogne? 
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Cette interpretation de Testampe de Bosse nous donnerait qnel- 
qnes precisions sur Fexecntion de Fun an moms de ces decors de 
MaKelot qni ne sont snggeres dans son memoire qne par des croqnis 
d^nne factnre assez naive. Elle nons permettrait en outre de 
verifier les fiypotheses deja faites sur les dimensions de la scene de 
FHdtel de Bourgogne. 

En jugeant des dimensions du palais de Testampe de Bosse 
d^apres la hauteur des personnages, nous pouvons raisonnablement 
donner a Touverture de ce palais une hauteur de trois metres sur 
une largeur egale, Une profondeur de deux metres donne, en 
maquette, Feffet de perspective indique par Festampe. En cherchant 
maintenant dans le memoire de Mahelot un element de decoration 
dont la profondeur soit f acilement determinable, nous trouvons qufil 
faut pour La Folie de Olidamant^ d^un cote du theltre et en avant 
du palais, une belle chambre qui s'ouvre et ferme, ou il y ait un lit 
bien pare avec des draps, un lit dans lequel un acteur pouvait 
surement se coucher, mais un lit pas trop grand pour ne pas perdre 
de place. Donnons une profondeur de deux metres a cette chambre 
figures par des colonnes en toils peinte dont Fepaisseur est negli- 
geable. A ces quatre metres de la profondeur ainsi obtenue, il faut 
a j outer environ un metre cinquante a repartir en avant et en arri^re 
de la chambre, pour le jeu des "fermes,^^ Feffet des voiites d^air et 
surtout pour menager, en avant, un court proscenium. De plus, 
derriere la porte du fond, il faut laisser un passage, d^au moins 
soixante-quinze centimetres, pour les entrees solennelles des rois de 
tragedie. Nous obtenons ainsi une profondeur totals de scene de 
six metres vingt-cinq. C^est bien approximativement la dimension 
suggeree par le Prof esseur Lancaster : six metres cinquante.^ 

Il est moins facile de determiner la largeur de la scene. Mais en 
tenant compte de la dimension de Fouverture du palais deja 
obtenue, en sfinspirant des largeurs, des symetries et des equilibres 
suggeres par le croquis de Mahelot, puis en soumettant le probleme 
a Fessai de la maquette, — c^est la le travail de laboratoire de 
Fetudiant de la scene, — ^nous obtenons une ouverture de scene de six 
k huit metres. 

Dans son ouvrage d6ja cite, le Professeur Lancaster nous donne 
quinze metres cinquante comme largeur probable de la saUe, mais 

®Voir, Henry Carrington Lancaster, History of French Dramatic 
Literature in the S&oenteenth Century. Fart I, pp, 712-123. 
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la some ne ponvait en occuper qu^xine paitie^ ne fut-ce que pour 
menager de cliaque cote des decors la place necessaire a la mancBiiyre 
de certames apparitions/^ celle du vaisseau garni de mats et de 
voiles de La Folie de Glidamant, par exemple. 

Les conclusions qu^on pourrait tirer de notre interpretation de 
Festampe de Bosse ne sont done pas incompatibles avec celles deja 
formulees par les erudits du theatre, elles sembleraient meme les 
confirmer. 

Cette interpretation d^une image et les conclusions que nous en 
tirons, ne peuvent interesser les esprits graves qui ne consid^rent 
le theltre que sous son aspect exclusivement litteraire et philolo- 
gique. Mais ceux qui savent que le theatre est quelque chose de 
plus complexe qu^un texte pourront tirer quelque profit de cet essai 
de critique iconographique. 

Gastok Louis Maleoot 

Fayetteville, Pennsylvania 


DEUX EPIGEAMMES DE BOILEAU 

J^ai vu FAg^silas. Apr^s TAg^silas, 

H41as? H61as! 

Mais apr^s FAttila, 

Horn! 

Pas d^epigrammes plus connues, ni plus souvent citees. A 
VunanimiU de la critique depuis deux si^cles et demi elles carac- 
terisent le declin du grand Corneille, la degringolade d^AgesHas 
en Attila. Cette interpretation m^a toujours cheque : ces 4pigram" 
mes ainsi comprises jurent avec ce que nous savons des sentiments 
de Boileau envers ComeiHe ^ et elles m^ont toujours semble signifier 
ceci: 


utile de rappeler le t4moigiiage de Madame de S4vign4: ^‘Vive 
done notre vieil Corneille I Pardonnons-lni de mediants vers en favenr 
des divines et sublimes beaut4s qui nous transportent. Ce sont des traits 
de maitre qui sont inimitables. Despr^auco en dit encore plus que moiJ^ 
Lettre h Madame de G-rignan du 16 mars 1672, e'est-^-dire cinq ans apr^s 
Attila. Et faut-il citer les nombreux passages de Boileau lui-m4me ot 
F41oge de Corneille est clair? Discours au Moi (1665), v. 54; Batire IX 
(1667), V. 231-234; Art FoStique (1674), ebant IV, V. 195-196; Ters pour 
mettre au las du portrait de M, Racine; Lettre d M. Perrault (1701). 
Et quant au fameux vers : Be Corneille vieUU sais consoler Paris,” il 
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J^ai vu rAg4silas . . . mauvaise pi^ce, le public a murmure, la pi^ce est 
tombee. Boileau en est attriste : “ H41as ” Mais des que paralt Attila, des 
qull pent rendre justice a Corneille, Boileau ecrit. Apies TAgesilas, 
Mias! {je Bai dit, et je le repete) ma%s apres BAttila, Hol^! (Bravo! Voil^ 
bien notre grand Corneille!) 

Cette interpretation me plait, mais j^ai honte de me tronver senl 
contre tonte la critique. . . . Qnels sont done les arguments en 
faveur de ^interpretation classique ? Je relis nombre de com- 
mentaires, et chacun semble me confirmer de plus en plus dans 
mon point de vue. Marty-Laveaux dans sa Notice reconnait que: 

Le Begistre de Lagrange constate que la piece eut vingt representations 
eonsecutives et trois autres encore dans la meme annee: &6tait pour le 
temps un veritable succes^ Cela n’empecha point Boileau de faire cette 
^pigramme si connue, si facile ^ retenir. 

Apres I’Agesilas, 

H41as ! 

Mais apr^s BAttila, 

Hol^I 

qui est devenue dans la boucbe de bien des amateurs, et mdme de beaucoup 
de critiques, une reponse sans r^plique, une de ces fins de non-recevoir aussi 
d4cisives que le Tarte a la Crdme du marquis dans la Critique d© PEcole 
des Femmes. 

Marty-Laveaux semble done s^etonner, mais il accepte Eexplica- 
tion classique. Aurait-il ete influence par Voltaire qufll cite dans 
la premiere ligne de sa Notice? J^ouvre le Commentaire de 
Voltaire, et fj trouve au debut de la Preface d^Attila la fameuse 
epigramme d^ailleurs incorrectement citee,® et precedee de ces mots : 

La plaisanterie de Despreaux devait Pavertir de ne plus trayailler, 
ou de trayailler ayec plus de soin.^^ Et Voltaire continue: ^^On 
connait encore ces yers : 

Feut aller au parterre attaquer Attila; 

Et si le roi des Huns ne lui ebarme Toreille, 

Traiter de visigotbs tons les vers de Corneille.” 


faut se rappeler qu’il est precede de seul de tant d’esprits” et est 
adress4 Bacine pour le consoler, dans VBpUre VII qui date de 1677, 
cest-li-dire trois ans apr4s la demihre trag4die de Corneille: Bur^na, 

® “ Attila aurait tenu Tafficbe plus longtemps si la Duparc n’avait pas 
pass4 S. FHatel de Bourgogne k Piques 1667.” Lemaitre: jKctcine, p. 162. 

* “ J’ai vu TAgesilas,” au lieu de " Apr4s TAgesilas,” 
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Cette citation me rappelle qu’il y a en effet nne antre “ attaque ” 
d’Attila par ce meme Boileau, mais comment commenee-t-elle done? 
Voltaire n’a-t-il pas omis un vers assez interessant? II a oTnis le 
vers: 

Un clere, pour quinze sous, sans craindre le liol^. 

Un clerc^ e’est-a-dirC;, d^apres Gazier, ^^nn petit commis^ employe 
chez Tin notaire^ chez nn proenreur/^ Cette omission me semble 
grosse de consequences . . . je relis le passage complete, avec les 
qnatre vers qni precedent : 

Tons les jours k la Cour un sot de quality 
Pent juger de tr&vers avec impumtd: 

A MaVherbej Romany preferer TheophiLe, 

Et le GlinqiMint du Tasse h tout Vor de Virgile. 

Un clerc, pour quinze sous, sam craindre le hold, 

Peut aller au parterre attaquer Attila,* 

Et, si le roi des Huns ne lui channe Poreille, 

Traiter de Visigoths tous les vers de Com&ille; ® 

et je me frotte les yens, et je ne comprends plus. . . . Bst-ce 1^ 
nne attaqne ? Mais alors Boilean attaque Malherbe^ Eacan, Virgile I 
Ici encore tous les commentatenrs sont d^accord : ce passage est un 
rappel de la fameuse epigramme/ et une seconde condamnation 
d^Attila. J^avoue que ces vers me semblent tres clairs^, et les com- 
mentateurs me paraissent ^tre comme hypnotises par le Hola de 
Fepigramme mal compris. Cela ne viendrait-il pas en grande paxtie 
de la citation tronquee de Voltaire? 

Voltaire cherche k elever Eacine au-dessus de Corneille. II 
commence sa Preface par les mots suivants : 

Attila parut mallieureusenient la m^me annee qu’Andromaque, La 
comparaison ne contrihua pas k faire remonter Corneille k ce haut point de 


*A rapproeker de: 

Ghacun le peut traiter de fat et d’ignorant: 

C’est un droit qu’^ la porte on aoTwte en entrant. 

UArt Po4tiqtL6y m. 

® Boileau, Satire IX, v. 173-180. 

*Je n'ose pas croire que le second kemisticke du cinquitoe vers oiU 
soit la confirmation par Boileau lui-m§me de mon kypotk^e, et veuille 
dire: sans craindre mon Hol^, qui signifiait; Voilk le retour k la bonne 
trag^die. 
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gloire oil il s’4tait 41ev4; il baissait, et Racine s’elevait: c’etait alors le 
temps de la retraite; il devait prendre ce parti honorable.'^ 

Voltaire nons dit lui-migme: Je traite Corneille tant6t comme 
nn Dieu^ tant6t comme nn cheval de carrosse/^ ® et : Je lui donne 
des coups de pied dans le ventre, Tencensoir a la main/^ ® N^est-ce 
pas ici un de ces coups de pied ? et n^en est-ce pas un second quand 
il dit un pen plus loin dans la mMe preface : On a pretendu (car 
que ne pretend-on pas?)^® que Corneille avait regarde ces vers 
comme un eloge; mais quel poete trouvera jamais bon qu^on traite 
ses vers de visigoths . . Qui est cet C^est ton jours le 

clerc du vers supprime par Voltaire. Et Voltaire continue dans 
la Preface a sacrifier Corneille a Kacine. 

Marchant dans les traces de Voltaire, tons les commentateurs de 
ce passage de la Satire IX rappellent le Hola de Boileau, et 
semblent vouloir me donner tort, mais decidement ils le font de 
mauvaise grace, et comme a regret.^^ Je lis dans Pedition de 
Saint-Surin: ^^Brossette pense que Despreaux a voulu rappeler 
deux epigrammes qu^il avait composees sur les tragedies d^Agesilas 

Cette assertion mSme est r4fut4e par Marty-Laveaux qui la cite dans 
sa IQ'otice et ajoute. ^^Tout en reconnaissant la justesse de ces r4dexions 
un pen banales, on ne doit pas oublier qu’Andromaque ne fut jou4e que 
buit mois apr4s Attila, et ne put par cons4quent entraver en rien le 
sucees de cet ouvrage.” 

^ Lettre a d^Ar genial, 31 aoiit, 1761. 

® Lettre d VAbhi d’Dliret, cit4e dans Bolaeana de Montcbesnay. 

Voltaire dans cette parentb4se cbercbe naturellement k discr4diter 
cet appui que Corneille donne k ma these et dont je parlerai plus tard. 

^^Plusieurs d’entre eux qui probablement n’ont pas lu les pieces en 
question^ et n’en savent pas TMstoire, en arrivent k dire des cboses au 
moins etranges: 

ISTote d’Anmr dans son 4dition des CEuvres de Boileau, ^-propos d’Attila. 

L’une des demieres pieces du grand Corneille jou4e sam sucobs.” 
Descbanel nous dit: ''Mais la fable ni Fexecution dAttila, roi des Huns 
ne r4pondirent au dessein grandiose. L^ceuvre sombraJ^ Le Momantisme 
des Glassiques, Corneille, p. 253. 

<xazier exag4re quand il ecrit dans son 4dition de Boileau: "Voilb le 
sens de cette 4pigraiEnie: Quand on a vu jouer Ag4silas on plaint Corneille 
d’etre to!mb4 si bas. Mais quand le pofete ne comprenant pas la port4e des 
critiques qui lui ont 4t4 faites continue et fait plus mal encore, il faut le 
sifflerj^ (p. 277) 

Et M. Lanson, qui sera d’un tout autre avis, plus tard quand il aura 
4tudi4 Attila, nous dit, toujours suivant Boileau: “Terreur d^un grand 
bomnae, Attila.’’ {Boileau, p. 76) 
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et Attila. Cette allusion s^’il s’est propose de la faire etait hien peu 
digw de lui/^ Pins loin : La maniere dont ces vers sont encadres 
pouYait fort bien tromper lenr antenr [sic] snr Fmtention dn 
satiriqne, si toutefois elle etait de ne pas epargner la vieiHesse d^nn 
grand bomme/^ Me trompe-je, on ces lignes donnent-elles Yiaiment 
nne impression de malaise ? 

De meme toics les critique s^aeeordent natnrellement snr le sens 
k dormer aux 6pigrammes, et je serais senl, seul centre deux 
siecles et demi de critique, si je ne m^dtais trouTe un allie inattendu 
dans la personne meme de Corneille: Attila etait, dit-on, sa 
tragedie preferee,^^ et quant aux quatre vers de la satire IX 
Brossette nous dit : M. Despreaux m^a dit que Corneille prenait 
ces quatre vers pour un trait de louange, de sorte qu^il les preferait 
bonnement a ceux ou M. Despreaux loue si bien le Cid/^^® Et 
enfin c^est une louange encore que Corneille voyait dans les 
epigrammes : 

Quelques gens ont reprocii^ k M. Despreaux de s’§tre d^lasse de ses grands 
ouvrages par quelques petites po4siies qui ne r4pondent pas tou jours k sa 
haute reputation. On Ta surtout fort bl4nie d’avoir laiss4 imprimer deux 
4pigrainmes tr4s laconiques qull fit contre FAgesilas et centre FAttila du 
grand Corneille, quoique Chapelain les efit fort vantees sans savoir qui en 
etait Fauteur. Ces deux Epigrammes finissent par HElas et par Hol^. Les 
faux critiques, disait-il, se sont fort rEvoltEs contre cette petite badinerie 
faute de savoir qu’il y a un sentiment renfermE dans ces deux mots. 
Corneille s’y mEprit lui-mEme et les touma k son avantage, comme si 
FAuteur avait voulu dire que la premiEre de ces deux piEces excitait par- 
faitement la PitiE, et que Fautre etait le hTon Plus Ultra de la TragEdie.^* 

Et id une question assez grave se pose : nos commentateurs ont- 
ils lu nos deux tragedies? J^en doute fortement, et je suis beureux 
de decouvrir que Faguet est convaincu que Yoltaire en partieulier 
ne les a pas lues : 

Vers la fin de son travail sur Corneille Voltaire en avait assez de son 
entreprise et il n'a pas lu Tite et BErEnice, non pas plus qull n'^a lu 
AgEsilas ni Attila, ni PulchErie, ni Surena, Vous pouvez m’en croire 
absolument.^® 


“ Corneille a dit souvent que Attila Etait sa meiBeure piEce.” L^AbbE 
Bubos: Riflemom critiques, 2e partie, section XII, cite par M. Michaut; 
La BirSmce de Racine, p. 218. 

Correspondame enire Boileau-DesprSaucp et Brossette, p, 5b4. 
Montehesnay: Bolaeana, p. 373. 

Journal des D€bats, 22 juillet, 1907, Peuilleton Bramatique, citE dans 
Mercure de France, 15 avril 1928, p, 314. 
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Cette constatation est encourageante et va me donner une 
snpenoxite sur les autres commentateurs : je lis Agesilas, et Je lis 
Attila* Et maintenant Je suis sur que Boileau u^a pas pu vouloir 
mettre Attila au-dessous d^ Agesilas. Agesilas est vraiment une 
piece detestable, et ce qui est plus important ici, detestable du point 
de vue de Boileau: songez d^abord qu^elle est en vers libres, une 
tragedie en vers Hires ! Et on dit que si Boileau n^a pas parle de 
La Eontaine, c^est que les Fables sont en vers libres. Belas 1 
n^est certainement pas un Jugement trop sevke pour une si dan- 
gereuse innovation de son ami. La tragedie d^ Agesilas est ecrite 
en vers libres, et le plus souvent ces vers sont comiques ou m'§me 
grotesques. Je me contenterai de quelques citations : 

Aglatide est d^humeur k rire de sa perte: 

Son esprit enjoue ne s'ebranl© de rien. 

Pour Tautre, elle a, de vrai, TS-me un peu moins ouverte, 

Mais elle n’eut jamais de vouloir que le mien. v. 724-727 

Ne croirait-on pas lire M elite? Mais que dire de vers comme les 
suivants : 

Mais s’ll attendait 1^ que mon tour arrivd 
Autons^t k ma eonquite 

La damme qu’en reserve il tenait toute pr^te, v. 820-822 

et les deux vers qui terminent Facte III : 

Et nous verrons apres s’il n’est point de milieu 

Entre le charmant et Tutile, v. 1285-86 

et cette vraie occasion : 

Ag^stlas: JSfon; mais qui la pressait de cLoisir un epoux? 

Spitridate: L^occasion d'un roi, Seigneur, est bien pressante. 

Les plus dignes objets ne Tout pas cbaque jour, v. 1770-72 

et cette parodie de la volonte cornelienne : 

XSnooUs: II ne faut que vouloir: tout est possible aux rois. 

AffSsilas: Ah! si je pouvais tout, dans Tardeur qui me presse 
Pour ces deux passions qui partagent mes voeux, 

Peut-tee aurais-je la faiblesse 

L’obdir k toutes les deux. v. 1954-58 

J^ai relev6 beaucoup de vers presque aussi mauvais que ceux-ci, et 
Je ai pas trouve un seul beau vers digne de Corneille, 

Je laisse de c6te k dessein le sujet et Faction mSme de la piSce 
qui ne sont ni meilleurs ni pires que ceux d^ Attila, mais il me faut 
dire quelques mots du denouement, qui est tout-a-fait extraordi- 
naire: e^est un pur et detestable denouement de comedie: la 
tragedie se tenrdne par un triple mariage : 
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Rendons nos coeurs^ Madame, ^ des flammes si belles; 

Et tons ensemble aliens preparer ce bean jonr 
Qui par nn triple bymen conronnera Tamonr! 

Ce que Corneille jenne n^ayait ose faire dans sa comedie de La 
Galerie du Palais/-^ Corneille vieillissant le fait dans sa tragedie 
d^Agesilas, qn^il n^appelle m^me pas nne comedie heroique. Le 
gemissement de Boilean est pins qne pardonnable. 

Et maintenant qne vant Attila? Oh! ce n^est pas nne des 
grandes tragedies de Corneille^ mais elle est nettement snperienre 
a Agesilas : et d^abord elle est tont entiere en alexandrins^ ponr la 
pins grande joie^ il me semble, de Boilean, et la plnpart de ces 
alexandrins sont de la meillenre maniere dn vienx poete : les beanx 
passages sont trop longs ponr ^tre cites ici, mais en se reportant an 
texte on y tronyera par exemple nn tres bel echo dn Cid dans le 
famenx portrait de Lonis XIV et dn Danphin (yers 555-589) et on 
s^etonnera d^y lire de longs passages qni semblent ecrits par le jenne 
riyal de Corneille, et qni rappellent Andromaqne (yers 462-468 et 
769-796) on annoncent Iphigenie (yers 671-682) on eyoqnent 
Hippolyte : 

Je yeux, je t^cbe en vain d^^viter par la fnite 
Ce cbarme dominant qni marcbe a votre suite, v. 821-822 

Le denonement d^ Agesilas est bien manyais, celni d^ Attila a 
generalement ete considere comme execrable, mais il se tronye an 
moins nn critiqne qni le defend, et semble yonloir proteger Attila 
contre la senle attaqne qne cenx qni ont In cette tragedie aient 
jamais dirigee contre elle: 

Corneille, dit M. Lanson, n’a pas craint de cboqner le godt on les moeurs 
de ses contemporains par des traits Mstoriques qu^l conservait: il a 
laiss4 deux femmes ^ Pomp^e, deux maris k Sopbonisbe, il a fait mourir 
Attila d^un saignement de nez, il a envoy4 Theodore k son etrange supplice 
. . . Quand on compare ces pieces de Corneille k eelles ob Qmnmdt escamote 
si d^licatement les donndes scabreuses ou r4voltantes des sujets antiques, 
on congoit que le public du XVII® si^cle ait cone4d4 Corneille la fiddle 
observation de Fbistoire/^ 


G%rys(mte: Mon ccenr est tout ravi de ce double bymdn^e. 

Florice: Mais, afin que la joie en soit egale k tons, 

Paites encor eelui de monsieur et de vous. 

Ohryscmte: Outre I’Uge en tous deux un peu trop refroidie, 

Cela sentirait trop sa de oomAdie, 

Berniers vers de Ba GaZerie du PaXais* 


Lanson; Gorneille, p. 80. 
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Je remereie M. Lanson de nous avoir moutrd que Boileau pouvait 
ne pas trouver mauvaise meme la moins bonne partie de notre 
tra^^edie. 

La lecture de ces deux tragedies a et6 pour moi une revelation : 
Boileau n^a pas pu trouver Attila inferieur a Agesilas. C^est une 
bien meilleure piece, et meilleure du point de vue de Boileau. Bt 
je ni'^apergois peu a peu en lisant les critiques d^Attila que tons sont 
de mon avis, et decouvrent qu^Attila est une meilleure tragedie 
qu^Agesilas malgre le Hola de Boileau.’’^ 

En interpretant le fameux Hola d^une autre fagon, ne pourrait-on 
pas, comme je le voudrais, reconcilier Boileau et nos critiques? 
Hola, mot cboisi evidemment pour la rime, a-t-il plus d^un sens? 
a-t-on jamais vu Hola signifier ce que je voudrais qu^il signifle? 
Je cberche dans Littre, qui, apr&s avoir donne les significations 
habituelles du mot, bante lui aussi et comme h3rpnotis4 par la 
fameuse epigramme, cree un troisieme sens, pour lequel il n^a qu’un 
exemple, appuy6 sur une citation de cet exemple.^® N^y a-t-il pas 1^ 
un curieux cas de suggestion? Les dictionnaires du XVII® si-^cle ne 
citent pas Boileau. Je trouve dans le Dictionnaire de VAmdemie 
(1694) : sert pour appeler, signifie : tout beau, c^est assez : Hola, 
ne versez pas davantage d^eau. Hola Hol^ " ; dans Eureti^re (1690) : 

Hola : II sufiit, arr^tez-vous : Quand on fait des presens ^ un 
avare il ne dit jamais: Hola, c^est assez^^; dans Eichelet (1728) : 

On se sert du mot 'Rolk pour prier, ou pour commander &agir 
plus doucement ; dans Menage (1750) : "Hola et Alte Id sont 
synonimes^^; et enfin dans le Diciionmire de VAncienne Langue 
Frangaise (avant Eepigramme) de Godefroy un sens unique: 
" Commandement d^arrSt, s^est employe pour signifier cessation de 
poursuites, &hosUUtes/^ N^est-ce pas tout ce que je cberche k 
faire dire a HoU : " J^ai attaqu6 Agesilas, Attila me force a cesser 
les hostilites.^^ Et je n’ai m^me pas besoin d^un sens pourtant bien 
pr^cieux pour moi, trouve dans Bescherelle (1848) : HoU exprime 

^®Voir en particnlier : H4mon, Cours de lAtUrature, Oorneille, p. 15; 
Brunetfee, Etudes Critiques, VI, p. 145; Lanson, Thidtre choisi de 
Corneille, p, xvii, et Esqmsse d^une histoire de la tragidie frangaise, pp. 97, 
98, 99; Bagnet, En lisant Corneille, pp. 214-219; Dorcbain; Pierre 
Corneille, p. 402. 

signifie amsii qu’on Tarr^te, qn’on BempSclie: ''Apr^s TAg^silas, 
H41as, Mais aprfes TAttila, HoISl/’ et Voltaire: Lettre H d’Alembert, 101. 
12 jnillet 1762: "Attila est att-dessons des pieces de Pancliet, je m’en 
tiens an Hol2i de Boileau." 
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aussi retonnement, Tadniiration.” J^avais commence cette etude 
sur Tine simple impression, je la termine snr nne conviction: Si 
Hola vent dire cessation de poursuite, et pent exprimer T^toime- 
ment, Fadmiration; si Attila est nettement snp6rienr a Agmlas^ 
com m e tons les critiqnes qni ont In les denx pieces le reconnaissent; 
si nons n^avons ancnne prenve qne Boilean a vonln condamner cette 
tragedie; si an contraire le famenx passage de la Satire IX, qne 
nons semblons comprendre ponr la premiere fois, en fait Feloge, et 
si Corneille Ini-m-^me est avec nons; ponrqnoi accnser Boilean 
d^avoir manqne de jngement, et d^avoir attaqne Corneille si feroce- 
ment et si inntilement? Boilean, je le repete, n^avait ancnne raison 
de se montrer severe ponr Attila, tragedie dans laqnelle Corneille 
revenait a Falexandrin, revenait anx Eomains, et qni etait la pre- 
miere oenvre qn^il confiait a Moliere. X^est-il pas pins raisonnable de 
penser qne Boilean aimant et admirant Corneille avait ete attriste 
par Fecbec d^Agesilas, et qne la premiere epigramme Ini avait 
ecbappe, mais il ne Fa pas imprim^e avant de ponvoir rendre jnstice 
a Corneille, k Foccasion dn sncoes d^ Attila, dans la seconds 
4pigramme se terminant par Hola: Pavais dit Helas!, pense 
Boilean, je ne penx pas le nier, mais maintenant qne je penx dire 
Bravo, j^imprime le tont, et je m^empresse de faire aUnsion an 
sneers d^ Attila dans ma Satire IX (qni a ete composee Fannee 
m§me d’ Attila). 

Et ainsi la fin de Corneille est moins lamentable : ce n^est pins la 
degringolade dont son ami se moqne, et dont la critiqne depnis denx 
siecles et demi s^amnse, en citant la famense epigramme. Hons 
retronvons le grand Corneille jnsqn^an bont: il Intte et se renon- 
velle, faiblit qnelqnefois, mais sait triomplier de nonvean. 

Et Boilean Ini anssi sort grandi de cette etnde : ce n^est pins le 
critiqne injnste qni frappe son vieil ami a conps redonbles, mais 
c^est Fadmiratenr fidele qni est tont lienrenx de ponvoir feliciter et 
enconrager le grand poete vieilli, des qn^il en a Foccasion, anssi 
generenx ^ cette epoqne qnfil le sera pins tard qnand il offrira 
d^abandonner sa pension ponr faire retablir celle dn vienx 
Corneille.^ Talamoit 

Unwersitu of MicMgcm 

“ Ses derni^res tragedies, malgr4 les H41as ! et les Hol^ ! intSressSs de 
Boilean, ne mdritent pas . . Gonzagne Trn-c: Jem Racine, 1926, p. 60. 
^^Banson: BoUeau, p. 13. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHICAL DATA ON VOLTAIEB EEOM 
1926 TO 1930 

The bibliography which follows is intended as a supplement to A 
Century of Voltaire study: a HhKography of writings on Voltaire, 
1825-1925, which appeared in 1929. It is limited to books and 
articles about Voltaire and does not include editions of his works 
except in certain cases where there is considerable critical material. 
All books and periodicals listed have been examined by the com- 
piler, who is aware of the fact that there must be additional titles, 
especially in German, Italian, and Spanish, which were not avail- 
able in the libraries visited. Scandinavian, Flemish, and Dutch 
sources are practically absent, because of their inaccessibility. 

The classification of the material follows that used in the original 
bibliography with the exception of Part VI: Criticism of Indi- 
vidual Works, where the items have been arranged alphabetically 
by the author instead of by the title of Voltaire^s work. All the 
correspondence has been grouped together, so that it will be neces- 
sary to refer to that section as well as to the headings in which one 
may be especially interested. The abbreviations follow, wherever 
possible, those of the earlier publication. In the case of serial or 
special publications not previously listed, the abbreviations are in 
many instances, those used by Professor Gustave Lanson in his 
Manuel hihliographique de la litter ature frangaise moderns. Valu- 
able suggestions by Miss Isadore G. Mudge, Eeference Librarian of 
Columbia University Library, by Professor Norman L. Torrey of 
Yale University and by Professor George E. Havens of the Ohio 
State University are acknowledged with gratitude. 

List or* Abbkeviatioits 


Aesculape ^Aesculape. Am Parade — American parade. Atti pol 
Scin— The American political science review. B Beitr Kom Ph— Berliner 
beitrdge zur romanischen philologie. Beanx Arts— Les Beanx arts* Bull 
Bihl— Bulletin du bibliophile et du biblioth4caire. Bull S P H M4d-— Bulle- 
tin de la Soci4t4 frangaise dliistoire de la m4decine. Bull S H Pr— Bul- 
letin de la Soci4t4 de Bhistoire du protestantisme frangais. Chr M4d — ^La 
Chronique m4dicale. Connoisseur— The Connoisseur. Deutsche Bund— 
Deutsche rundschau. PortnightlyB— The Fortnightly review. Forum— The 
Forum. GandArt— Gand artistique. Germ Eom Monat— Germaniseh- 
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Tomaniselie MonatsscliTift. Grande R — ^La Grande revue. HistZ — ^His- 
torisclie Zeitschrift. Illustration — ^L’lllustration. Intermediaire — ^Inter- 
m^diaire, des cherelieur s et curieux. Living Age — ‘The Living age ( LittelTs ) . 
M Business— The Magazine of business. Mel Baldensperger— Melanges 
d’histoire littdraire generale et compar4e offerts h Fernand Baldensperger. 
Paris, Champion, 1930. 2 v. Mem Henri Basset — ^M4morial Henri Basset. 
Houvelles 4tudes . . . publiees par ITnstitut des hautes 4tudes marocaines. 
Paris, P. Geuthner, 1928. 2v. (Publ Inst H ^:t Maroc, t 17, 18). 

Menorah J — ^Menorah journal. Mercure — Le Mercure de France. Mod 
Lang hr — ^Modern language notes. Mod Lang R — ^The Modern language 
review. Mod Phil — ^Modern philology. Monde Nouveau — ^Le Monde nou- 
veau. Nation (London) — The Nation (London). N&Q — ^Notes and 
queries. N Gids — ^Nieuwe gids. N Litt — ^Les Nouvelles litt4raires. New 
Republic — ^The New republic. Nouvelle R — ^La Nouvelle revue. Pantheon — 
Pantheon (Monatsschrift fur freunde und sammler der kunst). PMLA — 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. PrRS 
Med — ^Proceedings of the Royal society of medicine. Progres M4d — ^Le Pro- 
gr4s m4dical. Renaissance — ^La Renaissance. R Beige Phil H — ^Revue beige 
de philologie et d’histoire. R C C — ^Revue des cours et conf4rences. 
R D M — ^Revue des deux mondes. R Et Hongr — Revue des 4tudes hongroises. 
R H Ec S — ^Revue de Thistoire d^4eonomie sociale. R H L — ^Revue d^his- 
toire litt4raire. RHVaud — Revue historique vaudoise. RHebd — ^Revue 
hebdomadaire. R Litt C — ^Revue de litterature compar4e. R Mondiale — 
Revue mondiale. RPL — ^Revue politique et litt4raire (revue bleue). 
R Paris — ^Revue de Paris. R Rh4nane — ^Revue rh4nane. Rom For — ^Ro- 
manische Forschungen. Romanic R — ^Romanic review. S P — ^Studies in 
philology (University of North Carolina). Sat R Lit — Saturday review of 
literature. Symposium — ^The Symposium. Thinker — ^The Thinker. Vragen 
D — Vragen van den dag. YaleR — ^The Yale review. ZBucherfr — ^Zeit- 
schrift ftir Biicherfreunde. ZEthnol — ^Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic. ZFr 
SprL — Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur. 

I. Bibliography and Bibliographical Studies. 

Babe, Mary-Margaret H. A Bibliography of writings on Voltaire, 
1825-1925. New York, Institute of French Studies, 1929. 123 p. 
(At head of title: A century of Voltaire study.) Reviewed by 
Daniel Mornet mBffLZ7: 623, 1930; by George R. Havens in 
Mod Lang W 45: 347, May 1930; by Harriet D. MacPherson in 
EomanioM 31: 256-59, July-Sept. 1930. 

Haveks, George R. and Toeeev, Norman L. Private library of Vol- 
taire at Leningrad. PMLA 43 : 990-1009, Dec. 1928. 

Havens, George R. and Toeeey, Norman L. Private library of Vol- 
taire at Leningrad. Bat E Lit 5: 1192, 20 July 1929. 

Havens, George R. and Toeeey, Norman L. Voltaire’s books: a 
selected list. Mod Phil 27: 1-22, Aug. 1929. 

Havens, George R. and Toeeey, Norman L. Voltaire’s library. 
Fortnightly E 132: 397-405, Sept. 1929. 


2 
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E^BASNOPOLSKi, Paul. Die geplante Verlosung der KeMer Voltaire- 
Ausgaben. Z Bucherfr n f 18: 95-96, 1926. 

Peloux, Charles, vicomte du. E6pertoire general des ouvrages 
modernes relatifs au XVIII® si^cle en France (1715-1789), Paris, 
E. Grund, 1926. 306 p. 

A valuable aid despite the inevitable omissions and typo- 
graphical errors. 

Koosbeoeok. G. L. van. Additions and corrections to Voltaire’s 
bibliography published in 1924. Mod Lang "N 44: 328-30, May 
1929. 

Valkhoff, P. Voltaire et la Hollande. Paris, le Monde nou- 
veau,” 1926. 31 p. (Extr. du Monde Nouveau du 15 avril, 15 
mai, 15 juin 1926.) 

This item is concerned chiefly with the editions of his works. 

II. General Criticism. 

Abbott, Lawrence F. Twelve great modernists. New York, Double- 
day, Page and Co., 1927. 301 p. (Voltaire the humanitarian, 
pp. 69-92.) 

Baixville, Jacques. Le Jardin des lettres. Paris, :iSditions du 
Capitole, 1929. 2v. (cf. 1 . 9-102) , 

Beandes, Georg. Voltaire. New York, Boni, 1930. 2 v. Eeviewed 
by George Havens in YaleM 20: 852, summer 1931; by James 
Orrick in Symposium 2: 270-73, April 1931; and by G. L. van 
Eoosbroeck in Romanic B 22: 334-36, Oct.-Dec. 1931. 

CelaeiA Henriette. Monsieur de Voltaire, sa famille et ses amis. 
Paris, A. Colin, 1928. 231 p. 

An excellently written book in which the author has drawn 
almost entirely from letters and memoirs and has caught 
especially the spirit of Voltaire’s own letters. 

Claeaz, Jules. Voltaire et son oeuvre. Conflans-Sainte Honor ine, 
Impr. 4dit. de " rid4e libre,” 1927. 32 p. 

Dubnow, Simon. WeltgescMehte des judischen Volkes. Berlin, 
Jiidischer Verlag, 1928. 

JosEPHSOW, Matthew. The technique of Voltaire. New Republic 
65: 196-97, 31 Dec. 1930. 

A review of the biographies by Brandes and Vulliamy. 

Lewis, Joseph. Voltaire the incomparable infidel. New York, 
Freethought press assoc., 1929, 93 p. 

Voltaire is the excuse for an anti-clerical tirade. 

Ludwig, Emil. Genius and character. New York, Harcourt Brace 
& Co., 1927. 346 p. (Voltaire in eighteen tableaux, p. 199-212.) 

Peoal, Louis. Le rire moqueur de Voltaire. NouvelleR 82: 211-24, 
317-31; 1, 15 avril 1926. 

Hiding, Laura. Voltaire, a biographical fantasy. London, Hogarth 
press, 1927. 30 p. 
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Ritchie, R. L. Graeme. Voltaire London, Nelson, 1928. 230 p. 

(Modern studies series). 

A biographical setting for selections from Voltaiie’s works. 
Thaddeus, Victor. Voltaire, genius of mockery. New York, 
Brentano, 1928. 291 p. 

Of little scholarly value. 

VULLIAMY, C. S. Voltaire. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1930; London, 
Geoffrey Bles, 1930. 363 p. 

Unfortunately the author presents a very confused idea of 
Voltaire and limits himself to biography. 

WiLKmsoH, L. A. Voltaire; intellectual leader of the world 
Thinkerj V. 1, no. 2, Dec. 1929, p. 40-52. 

III. Biography. 

A. Early period, 1694-1734. 

Chase, Cleveland B. The young Voltaire. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1926. 253 p. 

An intelligent treatment of the English period with empha- 
sis correctly placed on the publication of the Henriade. 
Genealogie de Voltaire. Intermed'iaire 90 661, 748, 10-20-30 
aofft, 10 oct. 1928 

Raynaud, Ernest. Voltaire et les fiches de police. Mercure 
199- 536-56, 1. nov 1927. 

The author maintains that the police records concerning 
Voltaire are often false. 

Reprint from British Journal 28 Jan. 1726-7 concerning Vol- 
taire’s presentation at the English court. N dQ 152; 74, 29 
Jan. 1927. 

Wade, Ira 0. Voltaire’s name. PM LA 44: 546-64, June 1929. 
A careful study of the various hypotheses with a reasonable 
conclusion. 

B. Middle period, 1735-1754. 

Aldington, Richard. Voltaire and Frederick the Great. Fort- 
nightly R 126: 518-28, Oct. 1926. 

Baldenspeegbe, Fernand. Les premices d’une douteuse amiti4: 
Voltaire et Fr4d4ric II de 1740-1742. RLittC 10:230-61, 
avril-juin 1930. 

GauSea, Karl S. von. Voltaire und der Antimachiavell Fried- 
richs des Grossen. Halle, Mitteldeutsch Verlags-A-G., 1926. 
102 p. (Hallische Forschungen zu neueren Geschichte, h. 2.) 

A detailed study of Frederick’s treatise from the inception 
of the plan until its publication and disssemination in Europe 
with due attention to Voltaire’s part in it. 

Heneiot, Simile. Voltaire et Frederic II. Paris, Hachette, 
(1927). 124 p. 
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First appeared in BEehd ann4e 35, t. 12: 131-53, 299-325, 
441-53, 1926. Heviewed by Daniel Mornet in RE L 36 : 
301-02, 1929. 

Lowenthal, Dr fipoux et amants au XVIII® siecle R Mondi- 
ale 185: 119-32, 234-40, 15 sept., 1 oct. 1928. 

Includes a mediocre treatment of the Voltaire, St. Lambert 
and Mme du CMtelet incident. 

Maueel, Andr4, La marquise du CMtelet, amie de Voltaire. 
Paris, Hacbette, 1930. 239 p. 

The original contributions are largely archaeological with 
reconstructions of the chateau at Cirey. 

Patzig, Hermann. Zu der epitre Friedrichs des Grossen an 
Voltaire vom 2. Nov. 1741. ZFrSprL 51: 303-18, 1928. 

Peod’homme, J. G. ed. Voltaire racont4 par ceux qui Font 
connu (de Paris h Geneve). Paris, Stock, 1929. 286 p. 

(Pr4face de Edouard Herriot.) 

A selective presentation of official communications, private 
letters, and journals dealing with Voltaire’s life until 1754. 
Several errors in dates have been noted. 

C. Final period, 1755-1778. 

Boissiee, R. Voltaire et ses mddecins: 1. Voltaire et Tronchin. 
Progr%s M4d 10 d4c. 1927. 

CHAPONNifiiEE, Paul. Un pasteur genevois ami de Voltaire; 
Jacob Vernes. RMLZ^i 181-201, avril-juin 1929. 

Chassaigne, Marc. L’affaire Galas. 4. ed. Paris, Perrin, 
1929, 294 p. (Nouvelle collection historique. — ^Drames judi- 
ciaires d’autrefois 2. serie. no. 3.) 

A well documented study of a controversial subject. 

, The Galas case. Trs. by Raglan Somerset with foreword 

by Hilaire Belloc. London, Hutchinson & Co. ltd., ( 1930 ) . 286 p. 

Daxjlnot, Ferdinand. Les circonstances de la mort de Voltaire, 
arriv4e le 30 mai 1778. BullBibl ns 6: 119-22, mars 1927. 

Notes on two MSS relating to Voltaire’s death, one of 
which was used by LacMvre in his book Voltaire mourant.” 

Delbeke, Francis. L’action politique et sociale des avocats au 
XVIII® si-^cle. Louvain, Librairie universitaire, 1927. 303 p. 
(Univ. de Louvain, Recueil des travaux publics par les 
membres des conferences d’histoire et de philologie, II. 
sdrie, 10.) 

Two sections (p. 145-221) are devoted to the Galas and 
Sirven affairs and Voltaire’s part in them. 

Fexjg^iee, a. L’accusateur de Galas, 4tait-il un fripon? (pramde 
R 131 : 428-49, janv. 1930. 

A pertinent study based on newly discovered documents. 

Gai.ia.nd, :63lie. Encore I’affaire Galas. Bull B H Pr 78 : 299- 
315, juiL sept. 1929. 

Au extensive survey of the various arguments of the case. 
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Haohtmann, Otto. Voltaire and Kousseau; zn ihren 150. 
Todestagen (30 mai und 2. juli) . 215 : 247-54, 

juni 1929. 

A discussion of their relative influence. 

Jacotjbet, H. Voltaire et ^innocence de Galas; essai d’une 
explication nouvelle. Grande R 119: 624-44, fevr. 1926. 

An impartial presentation. 

Maugham, Frederic H. The ease of Jean Galas. London, Heine- 
mann, 1928. 204 p. 

The author, a judge of the Supreme Court, holds the suicide 
theory for Galas’ death. Reprints of many documents are 
included. Reviewed by Elie Galland in BullSHPr 78: 
330-31, 1929. 

Paeaf, Pierre. Un soir avec Voltaire. Nouvelle R 98: 260-70; 
99: 20-29, 138-46; 15 d4c. 1928, 1, 15 janv. 1929. 

Prdtendue ddcouverte des restes de Voltaire. Intermidiaire 90: 
913, 10 ddc. 1927. 

Rotjstah, Mario. Le secret de Pabb^ Mignot. Renaisswnce 15 
annde, no. 49, p. 3-4, 3 d4c. 1927. 

Another discussion of Voltaire’s burial. 

Schmidt, Paul F. Voltaire und der Fall Galas. R RMnane 7 : 
40-42, nov.-d4c. 1926. 

Steel, W. Franklin and Voltaire. Forum 77:900-02, June 
1927. 

Vaeiot, Gt. Le cerveau de Voltaire: ce qu’il en reste dans le 
Mus4e de la Com4die Frangaise. BullSFEMSd 21:260-76, 
1927. Reprinted in Progres M6d 1927, p. 797-802, 21 mai 
1927. 

Voltaire est-il au Panth4on? Illustration 5 nov. 1927. 

Voltaire, M. de, fabricant de bas de soie. Illustration, 6 d4c. 
1930. 

Voltaire’s grave. Living Age 333: 1022-23, 1. Dec. 1927. 

D. General. 

Dttmoht-Wildeh, L. Le prince de Ligne chez Voltaire. RPL 
65: 358-61, 18 juin 1927. 

Emmeich, Hanna. . . . Bas judentum bei Voltaire. Breslau, 
Preibatch, 1930. 263 p. (Sprache und Kultur der german- 

isch-romanischen Vblker . . . G. Romanistische-reihe, bd V.) 

An extensive study of Voltaire’s relations with Jews, the 
part they played in his work and his attitude toward Jewish 
culture as a whole. 

Kozminski, L4on. Voltaire financier. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires, 1929. 338 p. 

An elaborate study of Voltaire’s financial career from Ms 
youth on with the conclusion that Voltaire was the first 
2OTXth century writer to contradict the usual idea that men 
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of letters had no financial ability. Eeviewed by Daniel 
Mornet in ELittC 10:111, janv.-mars. 1930, and in EEL 
37: 111, ;}anv.-niars 1930. 

Lafont, J. Voltaire malade. Progres MSd 1927, 148, 150, 
no. 4, 22 janv. 

Paquot, Marcel. Voltaire, Kousseau et les Bentinck. E Litt 0 
6: 293-320, aviil-jmn 1926. 

An elderly lady^s favorable opinion of Voltaire. 

Petit, Georges, Dr. Voltaire (considerations medicales). Chr 
Med 37: 141-48, 1. juin 1930. 

POLLESTON, Jolm D. Voltaire and English doctors. Geneve, 
Impr. Albert Kundig, 1926. 7 p. (Communication faite an 

5e Congres international d’histoire de la medecine ) . 

. Voltaire and medicine. London, John Bale, Sons & 

Danielson, Ltd., 1926 27 p Reprint from Proc E 8 Medi~ 

cine, 1925 and 1926, vol. 19, Sect, of history of medicine, pp. 
17-28, 79-94. 

Sabeaz^:s, J. Th. Tronchin, m4decin de Voltaire. Aesoulape 
n. s. 16 . 121-27, mai 1926. 

Rowe, Edna. Voltaire, master of business strategy. M Busi- 
ness 56 : 163, Aug. 1929. 

A summary of his activities at Ferney. 

SoLOW, Herbert. Voltaire and some Jews. MenorahJ 113: 
186-97, April 1927. 

A discussion of the part Jews played in Voltaire’s life and 
his treatment of them in his writings. 

IV. Voltaire the Writer and Thinker. 

A. Dramatist. 

Aohioi^’, Max. Le Th4atre k Paris au xvine si^cle. Paris, 
Librairie de France, (1926?). 442 p. 

Numerous bibliographical footnotes and interesting illus- 
trations. 

Bkenner, C. D. L’histoire nationale dans la tragddie fran§aise 
du XVIII® siecle. Berkeley, U. of California press, 1929. Pp. 
195-329. (U. of Cal. Publications in modern philology, v. 14, 

no. 3.) 

Numerous comments on Voltaire’s theatre and its place in 
the development of French nationalistic drama in the 
XVIIIth cent. 

Moldenhauee, Gerhard. Voltaire und die spanische Buhne im 
18. Jahrhundert. BBeitrEomPh 1; 115-31, 1929. 

Roosbroeck, G. L. van. Voltaire as a vaudevilliste. Eomanio 
E 17: 355-58, Oct. 1926. 

Wade, Ira 0, The "philosophe” in the French drama of the 
XVIIIth century. Paris, Presses universitaires, 1926. 143 p. 
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(Princeton University, Elliott monographs, no. 18.) Reviewed 
by Daniel Mornet in RE L Z7: 456, 1930. 

B. Historian. 

Black, John B. The art of history j a study of four great 
historians of the XVIIIth century. London, Methuen & Co., 
(1926). 188 p. (Voltaire, pp. 29-75.) 

Praise of Voltaire as the first philosophical historian and 
protest against the definition and practice of history as a 
science. 

Eckhakdt, Alex. Voltaire, Michelet et la catastrophe hongroise 
de 1526. RMEongr 5: 153-59, janv -juin 1927. 

An attempt to trace Voltaire’s sources, 

Gkeirkk, H. P. Voltaire als historieschrijver. YragenD 42: 
161-81, March, 1927. 

LELii:vEE, Pierre. Voltaire historien de La Rochelle. E LUt 6 
dec. 1930. 

Teokchon, Henri. Romantisme et pr^romantisme. Paris, Les 
belles lettres, 1930, 296 p. (Publ. Fac Lettres. Strasbourg, 
2 s. V. 6.) (Voltaire et la philosophic de Thistoire, pp. 23-32.) 

C. Voltaire the Philosopher. 

Black, John B, Voltaire. In Social and political ideas of 
some great French thinkers of the Age of Reason; edited by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. Hew York, F, J. Crofts Co., 1930. 
252 p. (Cf. pp. 136-67.) 

An excellent analysis of Voltaire’s social and political ideas 
in both method and content. 

Engemank, Walter. Das ethnographische Weltbild Voltaires. 
ZEthnoiei: 263-77, 1930, 

An analytical study of Voltaire’s interest in and use of 
geography and foreign civilizations, especially Oriental, in his 
works. 

O-AEPIOT, Maurice- La Theorie du luxe dans I’ceuvre de Vol- 
taire. REEoS 14: 320-43, 1926, no. 3. 

M. Caffiot’s analysis of Voltaire’s th4orie du luxe ” is to 
the effect that luxury and necessities are variable according 
to the epoch and the individual. Luxury is of benefit to a 
nation when the expenditures it entails are not dispropor- 
tionate to the nation’s resources and when it does not entail 
gold exports. 

Jah, Eduard von. Voltaire und das problem der religidsen 
toleranz. G-ermRomMonat 16:49-61, 1928. 

Illustrative quotations. 

Labeiola, Arturo. Voltaire e la filosofia della liberazione. 
Napoli, Morano, 1926. 332 p. 

A study of Voltaire’s theory of tolerance and its applica- 
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tion to present day society whicli would make Mm appear a 
socialist. 

Meeian-Geitast, B. Voltaire und die Entwieklung der Idee 
der Weltliteratur. Rom For 40: 1-226. Juli 1926. 

Keserius, PMlip Q. Voltaire’s political ideas. Am Pol Boi R 
20: 31-51, Feb. 1926. 

Toeeey, Norman L. Voltaire and the English deists. New 
Haven, Yale univ. Press, 1930. 224 p. Reviewed by L. G. 

Bredvold in Mod. Lang HJ 46: 419, June 1931, and by Fernand 
Baldensperger in RLittO 11: 568-72, juil.-sept. 1931. 

ViiRUT, Emile. Voila vos bergers: Jesus devant la science. 

. . . Preface de M. Louis Bertrand. Paris, N. Maloine, 1928. 
306 p. (a/, pp. 3-38.) 

Exposition of tbe rationalistic theories regarding Jesus 
held by Voltaire, Renan, Jules Soury, Binet-Sangl4 and Bar- 
busse with tbe conclusion that tbe doctrine of Jesus tbe man 
is untenable. 

D. Literary Eelationships, Influences and Opinions. 

Babcock, R. W. Tbe English reaction against Voltaire’s criti- 
cism of Shakespeare. 8 P 27: 609-25, Oct. 1930. 

A study of the XVIIIth century English press so far as it 
related to Voltaire with extensive bibliographical foot-notes. 

. Preliminary bibliography of XVIIIth century criti- 
cism of Shakespeare. 8P extra series no. 1, May 1929. 
(Of. pp. 92-94.) 

Baldensperger^ Fernand. Voltaire anglophile avant son s4jour 
en Angleterre. RIAUG 9: 25-61, janv-mars 1929. 

An important article containing the hypothesis that Vol- 
taire was Bolingbroke’s propagandist. 

B:iSdariada, Henri. Voltaire collaborateur de la Gazette lit- 
t4raire de TBurope, 1764. Mel Baldensperger 1: 24-38. 

An account of Voltaire as reviewer of English books for the 
Gazette. 

Beyeehaxjs, Gisbert. Abb4 de Pauw und Friedrich der Grosse, 
eine Abrechnung mit Voltaire. Hist Z 134 : 465-93, no. 3, 
1926. 

A study of the little known XVIIIth century scholar and 
his relations with Frederick and Voltaire. 

Boswell, James. Boswell with Rousseau and Voltaire, 1764. 
New York, W. E. Rudge, 1928. 155 folio p. (half-title: Pri- 
vate papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle Collec- 
tion of Col. R. M. Isham, edited by Geoffrey Scott, v. 4). 
(Cl especially pp. 129-52.) 

Brown, Joseph E. Goldsmith’s indebtedness to Voltaire and 
Justus van Effen. Mod Phil 23: 273-84, Feb. 1926. 
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Bbul^ Andre. La Vie an XVIIIe siecle t. 1. Les Gens de let- 
ties (Xombreuses reproductions de tableaux ou dessins de 
r^poque). Paris, ^id. Marcel Sebeur, 1929. 

Dabgan, E. P. The question of Voltaire^s primacy in estab- 
lishing the English vogue. Mel Baldensperger 1: 187-98. 

PusiL, C. A. Lucrece et les litterateurs, pofetes et artistes du 
XVIIIe siecle. RE L 37: 167-76, avril-juin 1930. 

The author maintains that Voltaire did not appreciate 
Lucretius but his article indicates the need for a new study. 

Gill-Mark, Grace A. Une Femme de lettres au XVIIIe siecle: 
Anne Marie du Boccage. Paris, Champion, 1927. 182 p. 

(Bibl. RLittC t. 41). 

Greek, Frederick C. Eighteenth century France; six essays. 
London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. (1929). 221 p. (Voltaire’s 
greatest enemy, Elie Fr4ron, pp. 111-54.) 

These studies suffer from the author’s opinion that the 
conception of Voltaire as the protagonist of humanitarianism 
is mythical. 

Gti^rard, Albert. The life and death of an ideal: France in 
the classical age. London, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1929. 391 p. 
(Of. Book III, pp. 225-356.) 

M. Guerard feels that the classic doctrine of human uni- 
formity was the basis of Voltaire’s social, political and reli- 
gious ideas as well as of his literary standards. 

Ha An, Johann. Jean Meslier und die Beziehxmgen von Voltaire 
und Holbaeh zu ihm; eine Studie zum Zeitalter der franzo- 
sischen Aufklarung. Hamburg, 1928. 79 p. (Thesis, Ham- 

burg.) 

Thin and inaccurate. 

Harris, Alexander L. Das Voltairische im Mephistopheles. 
Leipzig, Edelmann, 1930. 143 p. (Thesis, Kingston, Ontario.) 

An exposition of the French influences affecting Goethe and 
the probability of Voltaire’s being the prototype of the 
famous tempter in " Faust.” 

Haveks, George K. Voltaire’s marginal comments upon Pope’s 

Essay on man.” Mod Ldng N 43: 429-39, Kov. 1928. 

Jak, Eduard von. Voltaire und Lessing. M4l Balden&perger 1: 
365-82. 

A study of their respective attitudes toward the theatre, 
tolerance and religious freedom. 

Lovejox, Arthur 0. Optimism and pessimism. P M LA 42 : 
921-45, Dec. 1927. 

An excellent explanation of Voltaire’s attack on Pope’s 
optimism. 

Matjeiac, Frangois. Voltaire centre Pascal. Paris, Editions 
de la Belle Page,” 1929. 23 p. (Collection ‘'Kara Avis,” 
a, plaquette.) 
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Meheing, Kurt. Inwieweit ist praktisclxer Binfluss Montes- 
quieus und Voltaires auf die strafreclitliclie Tatigkeit Fried- 
riclis des Grossen anzunehmen bezw, nachzuweisen ? Breslau, 
Sckletter’sclxe bucKli., 1927. 58 p. ( StrafrecMlicbe Abband- 
lungen, b. 231.) 

Tbe author minimizes tbe influence of Montesquieu and 
Voltaire in Frederick tbe Second's reform of criminal law. 

Moenet, Daniel. La Pensee frangaise au XVIII© si^cle. 2. ed. 
Paris, Colin, 1929. 220 p. (Collection Armand Colin.) 

Mtjnteano, B. Voltaire en Koumanie. R Litt C 8 . 338-41, 
avril-juin 1928. 

Peeeochow, Henri. Voltaire juge des classiques frangais du 
XVIIe siecle. (Extraits de la tb^se.) Fribourg, Impr. Gal- 
ley, 1928, 93 p 

A contrast of tbe opinions expressed by XVIItb century 
authors and Voltaire on classical antiquity. Bibliography. 

PiLLiONNEE, J. H. Voltaire et Cbristopbe de Beaumont. Mod 
LangN 41; 467, Nov. 1926. 

Roxjstan, Mario. Voltaire et Confucius. Renaissance 15 
ann4e no. 45, pp. 3-4, 5 nov. 1927. 

An interesting comment on Voltaire's enthusiasm for Con- 
fucius and tbe Chinese way of thinking. 

SoiTET, Edouard. Voltaire et Tinfluence anglaise. Bennes, 
Impr, de I'Ouest-Eclair, 1926. 210 p. (Thesis, Bennes.) 

An excellent study within its limitations, the greatest of 
these being an excessive use of secondary material. 

Toeeet, Norman L. Bolingbroke and Voltaire; a fictitious 
influence. PMLA 42. 788-97, Sept. 1927. 

. Voltaire and Peter Annet's Life of David." PMLA 

43; 836-43, Sept. 1928. 

T. Correspondence. 

AiiDiNGTOiN, Bichard, ed. Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the 
Great; selected and translated with an introduction. New York, 
Brentano ( 1927 ) . 395 p. 

Aleksieev, Mikhail P. . . . Voltaire et Schouvaloff; fragments 
in^dits d'une correspondance franeo-russe au XVIII© siecle. 
Odessa, 1928. 37 p. (Odessa. Gorodskaia publicnaia biblioteka. 
Travaux de la Bibliotheque publique de I'etat k Odessa. S4rie V. 
Documents in^dits.) 

Aueabd, Alphonse, ed. Lettres in^dites de Voltaire k Fyot de la 
Marche, 1761-1764. R Paris 1927, t. 4: 40-57. 1. juillet 1927. 

Deyssel, L. van. Letterkundige dagboek-aanteek eningen. N G-ids 
42: 555-75, Nov. 1927. (Voltaire, pp. 555-59.) 

Document inMit; lettre autographe. GandArt 9: 95-96, mai 1930. 

A reproduction# of a letter from Voltaire to Cranmer, the pub- 
lisher, concerning the " Essai sur les mofeurs." 
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GtIGON, S. C. Un ami de Voltaire a AngoulSme. s. 1., s. d. (PrSf. 
Paris, 1928). 38 p. 

Le Marquis d’Argence-Dirac and Voltaire corresponded from 
1760 until 1778. Several visits of the Marquis to Perney 
delighted Voltaire. M. Gigon believes that Voltaire’s published 
correspondence for his later life is incomplete. 

Gillet, J. E. Voltaire’s original letter to Mayans about Corneille’s 
H4raclius. Mod Lang N 45 : 34-36, Jan. 1930. 

Haxleb, Franz, und Soeee, Johann. Neues zu Voltaires Histoire 
du Docteur Akakia. ZFr^L4B. 441-45^ 1926. 

A study of an apparently hitherto unpublished letter by Vol- 
taire to Maupertuis. 

Hawkins, E. L., ed. Six unpublished letters of Voltaire. Mod 
Ph%l 27; 245-53, Hov. 1929. 

Ievin, Leon P. Unpublished letter to P4re Menou, April 5, 1754. 
Romanic B 17: 257-60, July 1926. 

Jacquaet, Jean, ed. La correspondance de l’abb4 Trublet. Docu- 
ments in4dits sur Voltaire, La Beaumelle, Malesherbes, Fonte- 
nelle, etc. . . . Avec une introduction et des notes explicatives. 
Paris, Picard, 1926. 164 p. (Thesis, Eennes.) (At head of 

title: Un journal de la vie litteraire au XVIII® si4cle.) 

The collection contains one letter of Voltaire to Trublet 
(1761 ?), and two from Trublet to Voltaire dated 1739 and 1761. 

Letter from Voltaire to Boswell dated 11 f4v. 1765. ... A fac- 
simile. Foreword signed by E. H. I. Hew York, W. E. Eudge, 
1927. 

From Malahide Castle Collection owned by Col. E. H. Isham. 

Lettres inedites, de Voltaire au baron de Monthou (Hote) Interme- 
dia%re 89: 461, 20-30 mai 1926. 

Matttlka, Barbara. Voltaire and the Queen of Prussia; a letter 
recovered. Mod Lang ^ 42. 394-95, June 1927. 

Meyer, E. Voltaire contrebandier. GhrandeB 132: 94-101, mars 
1930. 

. Voltaire seigneur en zone franche. Grande B 130: 19-38, 

juil. 1929. 

Both of the above articles contain newly published letters. 

PATOXJILLET, J. Un 4pisode de I’histoire litt4raire de la Eussie: la 
lettre de Voltaire k Soumarokov. B Lift 0 7 : 438-58, juil.-sept. 
1927. 

Peeeoohon, Henri. Voltaire et les vins vaudois. BHVaud 36: 
345-47, oct. 1928. 

Voltaire’s distaste for the wines of the Vaud led him to plant 
French vines and this article contains a letter on the subject, 
addressed to Albert de Tscharner from Les D41ices on Sept. 21, 
1757, the MS of which was found in the cantonal archives. 

Sniedees, F., 4d. Une lettre in4dite de Voltaire k Frederic II. B 
Beige puis 7 (4) : 1337-44, oct.-d4c. 1928. 
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Valkhobt, P. Une correspondence in4dite de Voltaire. V Litt 5 
avril 1930. 

Letters to d’Hermenclies, of whicli tlie MSS are in tlie archives 
of the family of Constant de Eehecque. 

VI. Criticism of Separate Works (Arranged alphabetically 
according to author.) 

AsoOLi, Georges, ed. Voltaire: '^Zadig^^; edition critique. Paris, 
Hachette, 1929. 2v. (Soci4t4 des textes modernes.) 

A thorough study, with emphasis on the sources. 

B(aldewspeegee), P. a propos des “Lettres” de Muralt sur les 
Anglais et les Frangais. RIaUC 9: 744-45, oct.-dec. 1929. 

Voltaire, and the "Lettres anglaises’^ and ineflficient pub- 
lishers. 

Bofbois, P. M. La documentation des '^Lettres philosophiques,” 
Voltaire et Tabbe Bignon. EE L Z7: 227 -28, avril-juin 1930. 

Le procureur-g4n4ral Joly de Pleury et le Mahomet ” de 

Voltaire. EEL Sd: 246-59, avril-jum 1929. 

CowPER, Frederick A. G. The hermit story as used by Voltaire and 
Mark Twain. In: In honor of the 90th birthday of Ch. Fred- 
erick Johnson. Hartford, Conn. (1928). (Cf. pp. 313-37, 
“ Zadig.”) 

Crane, Eonald S. The text of Goldsmith’s '^Memoirs of M. de 
Voltaire.” MoIPUl 28: 212-19, hTov. 1930. 

Fisher, A. H., tr. Lines to Madame la Marquise (by Voltaire), 
Sat E Lit 6: 337, 2 Kov. 1929. 

Groos, E, “Le Si4cle de Louis XIV” de Voltaire. Mercure 212: 
587-94, 15 juin 1929. 

A critical edition of “Le Si4cle” edited by the author of the 
above article has also appeared. 

Havens, George E. Voltaire’s pessimistic revision of the conclu- 
sion of his “Po4me sur le d4sastre de Lisbonne.” Mod Lang N 
44: 489-92, Dec. 1929. 

Hunter, Alfred C. Le “ Conte de la femme de Bath ” en France au 
XVIII* si4cle. ELittO 9: 117-40, janv.-mars 1929. 

“ Ce qui platt aux dames,” one of Voltaire’s Contes which are 
dated 1763, is his adaptation of the Chaucerian theme. 

Isaacs, T. Query on Voltaire’s “Henriade,” London 1728 edition, 
EdQ 156:209, 23 March 1929 Answers* 156: 271, 288; 13, 
20 April 1929. 

Krappe, Alexander H. Hote on the source of Voltaire’s “ Eryphile.” 
EomamoE 18: 142-48, 1927. 

Legbos, E. P. L’Orlando furioso et la “ Princesse de Babylone ” de 
Voltaire. Mod Lang E 22: 155-61, April 1927. 

Martino, Pierre. L’interdiction du “Mahomet” de Voltaire et la 
d4dicace au Pape, 1742-45. MSm Eenri Basset 2: 89-103. 
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Maetino, Pierre. Un requisitoire centre Voltaire, 1746. RBLS5-. 

563-67, oct, 1928. Also about “Mahomet.” 

Meyer B. Une source de F “ Ingenu.’" Les Voyages du baron de la 
Hontan. RG C Zl (2) : 561-76, 746-62, 30 ]uin, 30 juil. 1930. 
Minderhoud, H. J. “La Hennade” dans la litt4rature bollandaise. 
Paris, Champion, 1927. 183 p. (Bibliotheque de la RUUG.) 

Only XVIIIth century material is discussed. 

ISTash, J. V. Voltaire’s weapon: the smile. Am Parade v 3, no. 1, 
pp. 103-8, Oct.-Dec. 1928. 

“ Candide ” is the center of interest. 

Oliver, Thomas E. The “Merope” of George Jeffreys as a source 
of Voltaire’s “M4rope.” (Urbana), University of Illinois, 1927. 
Ill p. (Univ. of Illinois studies in language and literature, v. 
12, no. 4.) Reviewed by H. C. Lancaster in Mod Lang "N 43: 
561-62. 

pRon’HOMME, J. G. Vingt chefs-d’oeuvre (du “Cid” k “Madame 
Bovary”) jug4s par leurs contemporains. Preface d’ Albert TM- 
baudet. Paris, Stock, 1930. 291 p. (“Candide,” p. 105-16.) 
Ritter, Eugene. Madame Lullin. RHL 34:579-80, 1927. 

Note on the dedication of some occasional verses by Voltaire 
formerly addressed to Madame du Deffand. 

Roosbroeck, G. L. van, ed. “ Alzirette ” : an unpublished parody 
of Voltaire’s “Alzire.” PM LA 41: 955-70, Dec. 1926. 

. “ Alzirette,’ an unpublished parody of Voltaire’s “ Alzire ” 

(followed by a “lettre sur Alzire”), Xew York, Institute of 
French Studies, 1929. 75 p. 

. “ L’Empirique,” an unpublished parody of Voltaire’s “ Ma- 
homet.” ISTew York, Institute of French studies, 1929. 77 p. 

. Une parodie in4dite du “ Mahomet ” de Voltaire. RM L 

35 : 235-40, avril-juin 1928. 

. Two unknown deistie poems by Voltaire. In Todd Memorial 

Volumes. New York, Columbia univ. press, 1930. 2 v. c/. 2: 117-25. 
Rovxllain, E. E. L’“ Ingenu” de Voltaire; quelques influences. 
PMLA U: 537-45, June 1929. 

. Sur le “Zadig” de Voltaire; quelque influences probables. 

PMLA 43: 447-55, June 1928. 

Scmiirz, Albert. Voltaire reread. Mod Lang N 45: 120, Feb. 1930. 
A correction of the text of the “Po^me sur le d4sastre de Lis- 
bonne.” 

Smurlo, E. Voltaire et son ceuvre “ Histoire de I’empire de Russie 
sous Louis le Grand.” Prague, Editions “Orbis,” 1929. 484 p. 
(Publication des archives du Ministers des affaires 4trang4res, 
1. s4rie no. 6.) 

The notes for the various MSS printed are in Russian, but a 
title-page and summary in French explain the probable reason 
for the undertaking of this history by Voltaire and method of 
procedure. 
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SouDAY, Paul, ed. ^^Mdmoires de Voltaire’’ suivis de melanges 
divers et prec4d4s de “ Voltaire demiurge ” par Paul Souday. 
Paris, Kazan (1927). 217 p. Eeviewed by Marcel Tbiebaut in 
M Paris 1927, t. 7: 239-40, 1. juil. 1927. 

Toeeey, Norman L. Date of composition of “ Candide ” and Vol- 
taire’s corrections. Mod Lang N 44 445-47, Nov. 1929. 

. Voltaire’s English notebook. Mod Phil 26: 307-25, Peb. 

1929. 

. Note on Voltaire’s “ Commentaire Mstorique.” Mod Lang 

ISf 43: 439-42, Nov. 1928. 

Vaist Tieghem, Philippe, ed. Voltaire: Contes et romans. Paris, 
Ed. P. Eoches, 1930. 4v. (Oeuvres completes dans la s4rie: 

Les textes franqais de la Societe des belles lettres.) 

A convenient format for the new edition of Voltaire’s works. 

Watts, G. B. Early version of M. Louis Eacine.” Mod Lang 
N 42: 20 Jan. 1927. 

VII. Voltairiana. 

A. Iconography. 

Masque de Voltaire par La Tour. Beaux Arts 7 (7) : 11, juil. 
1929. 

SCHWAEK, Gunther. Zwei unbekannte Houdonbuste in Deutsch- 
land. Pantheon 6: 407-09, sup. 71, Sept. 1930. 

Discussion of a terra cotta bust of Voltaire by Houdon 
which was made in 1778 and is now in Munich. 

SiEVEKiiTG, A. F. Some little known portraits of Voltaire. 

Connoisseur 78: 153-59, July 1927. 

Timbeell, W. F. J. Portraits of Voltaire (Eeply to Alfred 
Hamill, Nc&Q 152: 387, 28 May 1927). NdQ 152: 446, 18 
June 1927. See also 153 : 199, 9 July 1927. 

B. Literary Miscellanies. 

Citations de Voltaire. IntermHiaire 89: 192, 10 mars 1926; 

92: 770, 846, 20-30 oct, 10 nov. 1929. 

Dobr]£e, B. Young Voltaire; a conversation between William 
Congreve and Alexander Pope. Nation {London) 40: 179-80, 
6 Nov. 1926. 

Esprit de Voltaire. Paris, Libr. Gallimard, 1927. 156 p. (Col- 
lection d’Anas publiee sous la direction de L4on Treich, 
no. 26.) 

A collection of anecdotes about or by Voltaire. 

Lei^kei, Heinrich. Interview with Voltaire. Living Age 330: 
102-06, 10 July, 1926. 

Eeprint from Pester Lloyd (Budapest daily). An imagi- 
nary interview by the Mercure de France of May 1778. 
PaIiMArocchi, E., ed. Voltaire: aneddoti. Boma, Pormiggini 
(1930). 125 p. 
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PiCAED, Gaston. De M. Thiers k M. Voltaire. Eenuissance. 15 
annee, no. 36. 3 sept., p. 5, 1927. 

R^igniee, Henri de. Voltaire et Casanova. RD M 7 per. 47 : 
338-55, 15 sept. 1928. Also published separately: (Paris), 
Plon, 1929, 63 p. 

A literary fantasy contrasting Voltaire and Casanova. 
Watts, G. B. Notes on Voltaire. ModLan^N 41: 118-22, Feb. 
1926. 


New York University 


Maey-Makgaeet Bake 


THE PIEST EDITION OP OANDIDE 

It has long been held that the first edition of Candida was pub- 
lished in Geneva early in 1759 by Voltaire^s friends^, the Cramers.^ 
Some overlooked autograph notes from Voltaire to Cramer ^ prove 
that such was not the case. The first edition was apparently pub- 
lished in Paris by Lambert. The notes establish the fact at least 
that the first copies to circulate in Geneva were printed elsewhere 
and that Voltaire advised Cramer first against their sale and then 
half reluctantly against their republication. When Cramer decided, 
however, to issue his own edition, Voltaire gave him a slightly im- 
proved manuscript, and it was on this edition, as Professor Morize 
has clearly shown, that he based his subsequent editions. The 
undated notes from Voltaire to Cramer which concern the pub- 
lication of Candida follow : 

(1) Ques-ce cest quune brocbure intituMe candide qu’on d4bite dit-on 
avec scandale, et quon dit venir de lyon? je voudrais bien la voir, pourriez- 
vous messieurs m’en faire tenir un exemplaire relie? on pretend quTl y 
a des gens assez impertinents pour m’lmputer cet ouvrage que je n’ay 
jamais vu! je vous prie de me dire ce qui en est. 

(2) Je viens de lire enfin ce candide. je trouve cette plaisanterie dans 
un goust singulier mais je ne la crois point du tout faitte pour ce pays 

^ G. Bengesco, Voltaire; hMiographie de ses oeuvres, Paris, 1882-90, i, 
446; A. Morize (ed.), Candide, Paris, 1913, p. Ixxxii. 

s These brief letters or chits will soon be edited in full by Dr. Francis J . 
Crowley, University of California at Los Angeles. Professor G. B. Havens, 
correcting Bengesco as to date (op. cit., m, 256), informs me that at least 
the first two of the three letters appearing below were published in the 
Nain Jaune, July 1, 1863. The informal business-like tone of this collection 
of notes precludes any doubt as to their sincerity. 
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cy, S’il est vray que vous en ayez regu de lyon ou de Paris je vous 
conseille de ne les pas produire et de retirer les exemplaires si vous en 
avez. c’est un conseil d’ami et d’amis que je donne k mes amis. 

ce midy jeudy. 

(3) (fin d'une note) Un italien a traduit candide. ^tes-vous gens a 
braver Tinquisition ? 

Once more we contemplate Voltaire^s fears of the results of his 
handicraft, more Justified now perhaps than in the case of Zadig^ 
which at least offered an orthodox interpretation; and once more 
the inveterate liar lies that he may live to lie again another day. 
The Cramers, who were well acquainted with his reactions to the 
Lisbon earthquake, and who had published for him Elie Bertrand^s 
Sermony^ were probably not long fooled. 

It is in any case impossible, after a consideration of these notes, 
to believe that the first edition of Candida came from the Cramer 
presses. Moreover, in the light of this definite information, an 
examination of the rest of the evidence clearly indicates the priority 
of the Paris editions. It was from Paris that the first and most 
dangerous bolt was fired. Professor Morize has given as the first 
sign of cognizance of the first edition a letter written le 24 f evrier 
1759^^ in Paris from Omer Joly de Pleury to his brother, i. e., 
from the avocat general to the procureur general requesting 
the latter to warn the lieutenant of police.^ This fanatical Jansenist 
family had hounded Yoltaire ever since the appearance of the 
Lettres pMlosophiqueSy when they had urgently sought to obtain a 
^^lettre de cachet against him.® Omer found the brochure 
pernicious, scandalous, and contrary to religion and morals. There 
is, however, an earlier testimony that Candida was circulating in 
Paris, this time a rhapsody from the heart of a friend. On February 
23, Thieriot wrote to Voltaire : 

0 carissime Candide, jocorum et facetiarum conditor et artifex optime! 
On s’arracbe votre ouvrage des mains. II tient le coeur gai au point de 
faire rire k boucbe ouverte ceux qui ne rient que du bout des dents. . . . 
Allez, vous avez raison de vous dire le meilleur vieux fol comique qu’il y 
ait jamais eu sur la terre oii vous vivrez cent ans plus Lucien, Rabelais 
et Swift que tons les trois ensemble.® 


® Morize, op. cit., p, 34, Cf . pp. xii, xiv. 

* Morize, op. dt., pp. x-xi. 

Caussy, “Voltaire et I’affaire des I/ettres philosophigues/^ Mevue 
politique et UttSraire (4 et 11 juillet, 1908), p. 57. 

Caussy, “Lettres inMites de TMeriot k Voltaire,^’ MML. (1908), 
XV, 343. 
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This has the honor of being the first;, and perhaps also the best^ 
criticism of the brilliant satire that had just made its appearance. 
M. Caussy, who published this correspondence, has added in a note : 
''^La premiere edition (Geneve, Cramer, in-12) venait de paraitre/^ 
He is here following the opinion of Bengesco, which must now 
be examined. 

Bengesco believed that no satisfactory result had been arrived at 
in deciding the problem of the first edition. A copy of the Pans 
edition of 237 pages published by Lambert, now in the Bibliotheque 
nationale, read by the bibliophile Jamet on March 27, 1759, had 
long been accorded priority. But, says Bengesco, it was not at 
Paris, but at Geneva, with the Cramers, that Voltaire had Candide 
printed. The reasons he gives are that the Cramers published all 
of Voltaire^s important works from 1756 on, and that they must 
therefore have published the first edition of Candide, of 299 pages.*^ 
In the light of the notes given above, it is now much simpler to 
refute Bengesco^s arguments. Voltaire gave the Cramers only his 
^^true^^ works, and Candide was not important, but a ^^mere 
bagatelle.^^ Lambert shared many publications with the Cramers; ® 
and it is very evident, even without Voltaire^s comment, that 
Candide was written for Paris rather than for Geneva. Nor were 
his relations with the Cramers at this date intimate enough to 
warrant his giving them such a dangerous little book. The notes 
show, moreover, that the first copies to circulate in Geneva came 
^^from Lyons,^^ or ^^from Lyons or Paris (or perhaps from just 
Paris?), and that the denunciation by the Council of Geneva on 
March 2 must therefore have been directed against copies of the 
Paris edition. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the date of the later Cramer 
edition. The undated notes to Cramer precede it and in some 
measure evoke it. The language of the notes resembles strikingly 
that of Voltaire^s letters from March 10 to 15. On the former 
date, he wrote to Thieriot : " J^ai lu Candide . . . mais Dieu me 
garde d-’avoir la moindre part a cet ouvrage " ; and on the latter 
date, to M. le Marquis de Thibouville: J^ai lu enfin, mon cher 
marquis, ce Candide dont vous m^avez parle, et plus il m^a fait 
rire, plus je suis fachd qu^on me Fattribue^^; and to M. Vernes: 

J^ai lu enfin Candide; il faut avoir perdu le sens pour m^attribuer 

^ Bengesco, op, cit,, i, 445-46. 

3 


Morize, op, dt., p. Ixxyii. 
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eette coionnerie." The third note helps but little, in spite of the 
mention of an Italian translation, perhaps the one that was con- 
demned at Eome in 1T63'. This note seems to invite the Cramers 
to brave the Inquisition. In view of the many editions that 
appeared before the end of 1759, it must have been very soon there- 
after that they prepared with Voltaire’s collaboration an edition 
which, though it was not the first, remains the more important as 
the basis for the author’s subsequent augmentations and revisions.® 


Yale University 


NoEMAisr L. Toerey 


BACULAED D’AEJSFAUD AISTD HIS TJSUEEE 

Baculard d^Arnaud had the bad taste to include in his CEuvres 
diverses of a Yiolent satire ^ against an unnamed Monsieur 
P***®*^/^ — XJsuner. This unpoetic diatribe has biographical 
Yalue, since it furnishes information on the precarious existence 
of an improYident man of letters^ such as that which Baculard 
d^Arnaud led before 1750^ when he went to Prussia^ where Frederick 
II acclaimed him as son OYide/^ ^ 

® The Yale Library bas a 1759 edition of Oandide which differs from any 
of the thirteen listed by Professor Morize. It closely resembles, however, 
the pirated edition (59x) which Professor Morize believes to present a 
text antedating that of the first Cramer edition. The more evident 
distinguishing marks are; the ornamental design of the title page is 
repeated on pages 115, 179, 208, 266; the variant ‘^C*est nne n4cessit4” 
appears on page 41 for “ il est n4cessaire in 593^. 

^3 vols. Berlin, 1751, '‘D4(ii4es an Roi de Prusse.” The poem is found 
in Vol. II, section PoSsies diverses, 

^His chronic “faults d’argent” has been stressed in every account of 
him. See, for instance, the Nouvelle Bvographi& ginirale. This “ doyen 
des pauvres diables,*' whose works enriched the booksellers, was the per- 
petual victim of usurers, and was notorious for borrowing money from 
all his acquaintances; “On a prdtendu qu’il n*y avait gu4re de citoyen en 
Prance qui ne ffft son cr4ancier pour la somme d'un petit 4cu.” (Bertran 
de la Villeherve, Prangois-Thomas de Baculard d^Arnaud, son tMdtre et 
ses iMories dramatiques, Paris, 1920, p. 42.) 

® The two volumes which survey Baculard d’Arnaud’s life are extremely 
sparing with biographical detail; Villehervd, op. cit,, and Perk Inklaar, 
FrwngoiS’Thomas de Baculard d’Amaudy ses imitateurs en Mollande et 
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Who is the Monsieur against whom it was directed? 

When^ and on what occasion, was it composed? An eighteenth 
centnrj?' manuscript in my possession, Recueil de Pieces fugitives, 
gives the solution. It dates the poem 1748, mentions the nsnrer^s 
name, Monsieur Sephere,^^ and comments : 

M. d’Arnaud devait k M. Sephere, fripier, la somme de 500 francs pour 
des habits. Ce M. S4phere lui fit payer cinquante 4cus dfint4rests pour 
deux mois, ce qui donna a M. d’Arnaud de Thumeur comme on le voit. 
M. Sephere, fripier, a un fils Docteur en Sorbonne, chanoine et ch^fecier de 
St. Estienne des Gr4s k Paris, qui a cherche toutes les occasions de mortifier 
M. d’Arnaud. (P. 50 ) 

When, in the text of the printed poem, we substitute for Mon- 
sieur P*** the name Monsieur Sephere,^’ we find further proof 
of the correctness of this contemporary comment: Sephere rimes 
with hemisphere, jugulaire^ etc. I am reproducing here the opening 
lines of the satire, introducing this change : 

Cinquante 4cus, Monsieur [Sephere] 

Pour cinq cent francs, cinquante 4cus, 

Et pour deux mois! Monsieur [S^pMre] 

Est-il sur ce plat h4misph'^re 
Un Juif qui nous 4corche plus’ 

Je vous le dis avec franchise 
Vous €tes un maitre fripon, 

Bien fait pour qu’on vous exorcise 
Avec force coups de bton, 

Que de grand coeur. Monsieur [Sephere], 

Moi, votre serviteur tres cher, 

Je desirerais vous brancher 
Et vous serrer la jugulaire! 

Je vous secouerais de maniere, 

Que malgrd les diables, qui tons 
La chevillent dans sa tanni^re, 

Votre chienne d’^me usuri^re 

En sortirait par tons les bouts! . . . etc. (Pp. 46-50.) 

The entire mediocre diatribe, -with its hollow-sounding indigna- 
tion, and its crude inTeetire ("usurier an superlatif, eorsaire, 
Arabe, Juit plus Juif que les dome tribus conjointes,” etc.) now 
produces only a ridiculous effect. Yet its victim — ^the respectable, 
if slightly avaricious, haberdasher, Mr. S^ph^re — as well as his son, 

dms d^autres pays . . . , ’S-Gravenhage, 1925. See also the anecdotical 
account of Charles Mgnselet, Les oubliis et les didaignis, 1857, n, 157-172. 
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must have been stirred to revenge. This son, qni a cherche tontes 
les occasions de mortifier M. d^Arnand,^^ was the Abbe Pierre- 
Jacqnes Sepher (c. 1710-Oetober 12, 1781), an influential doctor 
of the Sorbonne who, besides being Canon of Saint Etienne des 
Gres, became vice-chancellor of the University of Paris. He edited 
or composed a number of edifying and historical works, ^ and left 
an enviable reputation as a bibliophile. His private warfare with 
Baculard d^Arnaud is, therefore, easily enough understood as a 
defense of family-honor against this satirist — who at that moment 
was only a boheme of no ofi&cial prestige. 

G. L. VAisr Eoosbkoeok 

Columbia University 


THE CONEEEENCES OF THEOPHEASTE EENAHDOT : 

AN EPISODE IN THE QHAEEEL OF THE 
ANCIENTS AND MODEENS 

Th6ophraste Eenaudot, founder of the Gazette de France^ regret- 
ting that the general public was denied access to all existing 
organized educational centers, determined to make an effort to 
remedy the situation. He conceived the idea of establishing a series 
of public conferences.^^ These were designed originally for those 
interested in medicine, for Eenaudot as a doctor was eager to intro- 
duce a more modern spirit into medical science. But almost imme- 
diately the scope of his program was enlarged, and the instruction 
offered assumed a more general character. The entire field of 
human knowledge was opened to those who desired to take advan- 
tage of these conferences.^^ It was in reality a free university that 
Eenaudot had founded, and one in which an effort was to be made 
to enable students and teachers alike to escape from the limitations 
and restrictions of the traditional methods of education. Still later 
he decided to make this knowledge accessible to an even lai'ger 
group than that reached in the conferences,^^ and began the pub- 
lication of a series of comptes-rendus.^' By 1656 there had 
appeared five quarto volumes, of nearly one thousand pages each, 

A list of them in d*H4brail and de la Porte, La France liit^rai/re, 1769, 
pp. 404-405; Nouveau BuppUment a la France litUraire, 1784, p. 294; 
J .-M. Qa4rard, La France littiravre^ ix, 64-65. 
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entitled Becueil general des questions traictees es conferences du 
hureau d'adresse, sur toutes sortes de matieres; par les plus beaux 
esprits de ce temps, Paris^ 1655-56. Since his audience for the most 
part had everything to learn^, their curiosity manifested itself in 
all directions. An instruction so diversified satisfied all tastes^, and 
contributed without doubt to the continued and growing success 
of the courses, which were inaugurated in 1632 and continued 
weekly without intermission until September 1, 1642.^ 

One question which was certainly a ‘^^sujet d^actualite appears 
in the third volume of the Becueil, and bears the date of June 
15, 1637. It is entitled 8"il y a eu de plus grands hommes en 
quelqu’vn des siecles precedens qu-en cettui-cif Although the 
subject was not yet as important as it was to become later in the 
century, we know from the works of those writers^ who have 
studied in detail the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns in 
French literature that the moderns were already criticising the 
ancients for their slavish devotion to the classics, and declaring 
that progress was not only possible, but was a well established fact. 
Eigault (op. cit., p. 53) cites an interesting passage found in a 
manuscript of Descartes and quoted by his biographer Baillet: 

Nous n’avons aucune raison pour tenir si grand compte aux anciens 
de leur antiquit4. C’est nous bien plutdt, qui sonunes les anciens, car le 
monde est plus vieux que de leur temps, et nous avons une plus grande 
experience.® 

In none of the studies referred to is there any mention of the 
discussion found in the Becueil of Eenaudot; yet because the argu- 

^ Cf. Keynier, G., La. Femme au XVIP si^cle, Paris, 1929, pp. 142-49. 
M. Reynier, op. cit., p. 146, gives the date of the last conference as 
August 18, 1642, but the Recueil, v, includes those for August 25 and 
September 1, 1642. 

^Rigault, H., (Euvres completes, Paris, 1859, i, and Oillot, H., La 
Querelle des anciens et des modernes, Nancy, 1914. 

® This idea had been already expressed by Francis Bacon in De Augmentis 
sdentiarnm, i, 458-9, {Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis and Heath, 11 vols., 
London, 1862-76 ) . For Bacon’s influence in France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and particularly on Descartes cf. Ascoli, G., La Grande Bretagne 
devant Vopinion frangaise au XFZI® siecle, Pans, 1930, n, 34-38. For 
similar passages cf. 11 Bsdras, xiv, 10; Rigault, op. cit., pp. 54-6; Guyer, 
F., “C’est nous qui sommes les anciens,” MLN., 1921, pp. 257-64 and 
Michiels, A, Eistoire des idies UttSraires en France au XIX® sisole et de 
leurs origines dans les siecles antirieurs, 4th ed., Paris, 1863, i, 44, 45, 54. 
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ments therein expressed are similar to those already indicated and 
also to the ones used at the end of the century by Fontenelle, Per- 
rault and Boilean, it -would seem worth while to add this bit to the 
history of the famous literary quarrel. 

The question is discussed by five speakers. The second and third 
are ardent supporters of the ancients ; the three others are equally 
vigorous in their defense of the moderns. The first speaker claims 
that nature is, and always will be as wise and powerful as she has 
ever been in the past, that universal causes are always the same, 
their operations as perfect and their results as excellent now as 
they were in the past. 

. . . pour les esprits, bien loin de se diminuerj ils se subtilisent de plus 
en plus: veu qu’estans les mesmes que ceux des anciens: ils ont cet 
auantage sur eux, qu’ auroit vn pigmde sur la teste dVn g^ant, d’oii il 
descouure tout ce que voit le geant, et outre cela void encor pardessus 
luy.* Renaudot, Mecueil, m, 520. 

The second speaker feels that human beings become less and less 
perfect as they get further and further away from their source. 
This decadence is illustrated by the fact that man physically is far 
weaker than his ancestors. Even though we may claim that the 
modern should surpass the ancient because the former has the 
advantage of building on the foundation laid by the latter, the fact 
remains that there are no moderns equal to the ancients in any 
field of art or learning.® The third declares that no century can be 
compared to that of Augustus and Tiberius. Not only did it pro- 
duce such illustrious men as Virgil, Ovid, Cicero and Cato, but 
such inventions as le verre malleable and la lumi^re perpetu- 
elle were made then and are now unknown.® 

After these two defenders of the ancients have spoken, it is the 
turn of the fourth, who once again takes up arms in behalf of the 
moderns. He argues that it is merely one of the weaknesses of 
human nature to declare that we and our civilization are inferior 

^For tke earliest-known and other forms of this famous comparison, 
cf. Guyer, F., “The Dwarf on the Giant’s Shoulders,” ML'N., xlv (1930), 
398-402. Cf. also d’Urf4, Bylvanwe, cited in Lancaster, H. C., A Sistory of 
French Dramatic Literature m the Seventeenth Century, Fart I: The 
Fre-Classical Period 1610-S4j Baltimore, 1929, I, 259 and Figray, Epitome 
des preceptes de mSdicim et de chvruTgie^ Pr4face, Paris, 1628, quoted in 
Raynaud, M., Les Midedm au temps de Moliere, Paris, 1863, p. 295. 

® Cf. Mecueil, p. 530. « Cf. Hid,, p. 531. 
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to the men and culture that preceded us. We tend naturally to 
despise and scorn that which we have^ to feel that we are less per- 
fect than our forebears and that our posterity will be even worse 
off than we are."^ God, h^ature and Art, the three agents and causes 
of all that exists, are still the same. It is therefore self-evident 
that the same effects can be produced by them as in the past.® It is 
true, he says, that man^s intelligence is independent of the body in 
its essence,® but it so closely linked with, and its functioning 
depends so much upon bodily organs that the latter are bound to 
affect the former. Since bodily organs have not varied, it is en- 
tirely possible for the human intelligence to be as great as ever. He 
admits that there are differences in intelligence and intellectual 
activity, but these are clearly due to differences in education.^® 

The fifth speaker finds great writers among the moderns, even 
some who surpass the ancients, but he believes that only later cen- 
turies will be able to judge them correctly and to criticize them 
fairly.^^ Great men are always belittled during their life-time 
either because of the jealousy of the envious, or because of the 
scorn of the ignorant. He seeks to explain the cult of modernism 
in his day by the remarkable development of science, believing that 
a century that had made such strides in science would inevitably 
and quite naturally place less emphasis upon, and esteem far less, 
works of a purely literary character. He points out that a thing 
which is new, rare, or unusual is always more highly regarded than 
that which is universal, old, or commonplace. Those who profess 
to admire the ancients and demand the imitation of past centuries 

Cf. Fontenelle, (Euvres, Paris, 17'61-67, i, Dialogues des morts anciens 
aveo des modernes, in, 48. 

® Cf. Fontenelle, op, cit., p. 48, and Perrault, Ch., Le B^hcle de Louis le 
Grand, quoted in Kigault, op, cit,, p. 153. 

® Cf. Descartes, (Ewores, ed. Adam & Tannery, Paris, 1897-1910, vr. 
Discours de la MSthode, pp. 33, 35. It is interesting to note that the 
French prwUge of the Discours is dated Hay 4, 1637, and that it was 
published June 8, 1637, one week before the "conf4rence” under discus- 
sion {cf. op. oit., XU, p. 185). However, since Descartes had already sent 
the proofs printed in Holland to Huygens in Paris on January 5, 1637, 
and Hersenne had sent Descartes his criticisms of certain passages, it is 
possible that his ideas were already known (cf. op. cit., pp. 182-85). 

Cf. Becueil, pp. 532-34. 

i^Cf. Boileau, CEJuvres, Paris, 1870-73, ni, RSflecdons sur Longin, VH, 
369, 365. 
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to the exclusion of all else are really blind and uncritical in their 
attitude, as well as ignorant of real conditions. He criticizes his 
own government for its false modesty in refusing to admit the 
greatness of the seventeenth century, and to praise the great men 
it had produced.^^ 

While these speakers offer nothing that is original, while one may 
not even say in the language of Pascal that ^^la disposition des 
matieres est nouvelle,^^ this conference is an interesting link 
in the chain of the famous quarrel that so sharply divided French 
writers in the seventeenth century. Since these conferences 
were public affairs, and apparently popular, if one may judge from 
the fact that they lasted over a period of ten years, they undoubt- 
edly influenced public opinion, and reflect contemporary interests. 
In their printed form their influence was indubitably still greater. 
Cartesian philosophical ideas are not merely discussed in the salons 
of the precieux and the bas-bleu ; its principles are here brought 
before a bourgeoisie interested in culture, and the Cartesian meth- 
ods of reasoning and criticism are used by these speakers. It may 
be noted in passing that the arguments employed by the supporters 
of the moderns are of greater weight than those used by their 
opponents. When the same question is more widely discussed later 
in the century by more prominent men their arguments are not 
only those already used by the Cartesians but also by the speakers 
at the conference of the fifteenth of June, 1637. 

Lula M. Eichaedsojst 

The Johns Mopkina TJni'oers'ity 


MOEB ABOUT CLAUDE BILLAED 

A short collection of poems published by Claude Billard at 
Nancy ^ reveals a few additional facts concerning his life. He was, 
we learn, forced to take refuge at Nancy with the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, for the first poem in the collection praises the cardinal, 
who gave help to his 

Muse flotante ez naers de calomuie 
Ot Tingrate patrie & un traistre Sinou 
Uurent sans y penser les lustres de mou nom. 


^^Cf. Reoueil, pp. 534-36. 

‘^Symne de la Lorraine, Kaney, Blaise Andrea, 1602. 
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The poet then describes the resources of Nancy, “la cour . . . qui 
me recent errant, qui m’ha fauorise,” and proposes to sing the 
praises of the princes, 

Qui furent mon support en ees temps mallieureux, 

De Madame,® Minerve aus ames les plus belles, 

Ame du tout Boyalle, oH luisent immortelles 
Les plus rares vertus, ot priu4 de secours, 

Teux [t. e. j’eus] pressd du malbeur, ma rade et mon recours. 

Another poem, describing a school at Pont-a-Monsson, contains no 
personal references, but a third, Les Bains de Flombieres, reveals 
Billard^s desire to be with his family and the length of his stay : 

A tort persecute, voguant, errant, flottant, 

Unse moys desuny de ce que i’ayme tant: 

Second Laertien au bris de mon naufrage, 

Mais dVne ame Frangoyse, & plus grand de courage, 

Qui du port d’Alcinoe, & content, & vainqueur 
Dois bientost voir Fltaque oil i’ay laissS mon coeur. 

The collection ends with a longer poem. Adieu de Nancy, Billard 
is reluctant to leave friends at Fancy : Saint-Geran, the due de Bar, 
Madame (la Minerve des beaus esprits), the two Yaudemont, the 
princesses de la Croix de Lforraine, De Mouy, Chaligny, the sceurs 
de Kohan,^ and Mesdames d^Arancour. He is, however, called 
away by 

Les delices dVn bymenee 
Les faueurs de la destin^e, 

Et la veue de six enfans. 

Six greffes sur mes ans, 

and wiU hasten home to dry the eyes of his Penelope. 

Since Billard complains of the difficulty of supporting nine chil- 
dren in 1617 in the concluding lines of his Eglise Triomphante^ 
the last bit of information is interesting, if not important. 

L. 1. Dabkey 

University of Terns 


® Tbe sister of the cardinal. 

® Billard dedicated Uenbvre to Miles de Boban, MirovSe to tbe due de 
Roban, and wrote a tombeau for tbeir sister, Marpbise, duebesse des 
Deux Fonts. 
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LOPE DE VEGA AND SATUEDAY EASTING 

A curious note on the great Spanish, dramatist which seems to 
have been entirely overlooked is found in the satirical and anony- 
mous Visions Admirahles du Pelerin de Parnasse (Pans, J. Ges- 
selin, 1635, the year of Lope's death), a work partially inspired by 
the rare Parnasse " of La Pineliere and ascribed with good reason 
to Charles Sorel,^ although the only four copies found in Paris (two 
in the Arsenal and two in the Bibliotheque Nationals) are still 
listed as anonymous. The many episodes of this satire on Parisian 
customs are held together by the device of having the various 
characters appear on Mount Parnassus to plead their grievances 
before Apollo. Chapter VII (pp. 36-41), is entitled: Quatre 
harangeres accusent Lope de Vega d'avoir introduit en France la 
coustume qu'ont certains Catholiques Prangois de manger de la 
viande le Samedy." As Lope is walking along, he is assaulted by 
four Parisian fishwives, who shout at the top of their voice : 

Qu^on me le prenne, ce traistre, qu’on me Farreste ce perfide, qu’on luy 
mette la mam sur le collet, c^est un apostat, il porte Tliabit de chevalier, 
et si il est heretique il faut I’envoyer au grand maistre de Malthe ^ qu'il 
luy face son proces. Il mange de la chair le Samedy plus librement que 
les parpailliots mesmes ... Ce desloyal soutient qu’il est Espagnol & 
franc Castellan, qu'il a la Buie, et que sa Saintet^ luy permet de naanger 
en tel jour les tripes de la beste, la fressure, la teste et les pieds.® Et nous 

^ E. Roy, la> Tie et les csuvres de Oh. Sorely Paris, 1891, p. 418. Abel 
Lefranc and other French scholars did not hesitate to accept Roy’s identifi- 
cation of the anonymous author of the “ Visions " as Sorel, but we should 
not fail to note here that some years later, in his edition of Sorel’s 
''Francion” (n, 34), Roy says that he was mistaken in attributing the 
Visions to Sorel and that the author remains unknown. But the reason 
Roy gives for this change of opinion is not very sound, and the proof he 
adduced in 1891 seems to me conclusive enough to allow us to regard Sorel 
as the author. 

®In return for his ^‘Corona Tragica” (1627), the pope had bestowed 
upon Lope the Cross of the Order of St. J ohn of Malta. Thus he could not 
be tried in ordinary courts. 

®It may be that Sorel is a bit confused here. Morel-Fatio {Mtudes sur 
VBspagm^ 3rd Series, in, 406 ff.) shows that all Castilians and Leonese 
had the odd privilege of eating the ‘^grosura,” that is, the extremities 
and entrails of animals, on Saturday, a day of abstinence from all meat in 
France, However, it is true that Lope had a papal dispensation allowing 
him to eat meat. (Cl H. Rennert, The Life of Lope de Vegm, p. 370) . 
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Tavons veu aujourd’liuy qui est Samedy manger k son disner la moitid 
d’une espaule de mouton, et comme nous luy voulions remonstrer le peu 
d’estime qu'il faisoit des Commandemens de FEglise, il nous a dit arrogam- 
ment que c’estoit le bout qui estoit inunediatement attache au pied, quhl 
le pouvoit faire sans blesser la conscience, que eela estoit compris dans la 
dispense. Mercy Dieu, luy dist ma commere . . . j’ay bien peur qu'avec 
le temps tu ne mange Fespaule entiere, et que tu ne face une digression 
depuis le teste jusques k la queue, faisant passer le reste de la beste pour 
fressure. Monseigneur, il y a cent mille Catholiques k gros grains dans 
Paris, qui veulent Fimiter, et qui pretendent s’attribuer de leur propre 
authority les mesmes privileges que luy. 

The chapter goes on to praise the French brand of Catholicism 
as superior to the Spanish^ since Spaniards are ^^bons enfans de 
FEglise only for political reasons and because they fear lest the 
Inquisition ^^ne les face rostir comme des harancs sors/^ Finally 
Lope escapes from the clutches of the harangeres^ thanks to 
Apollons intervention, without which he would have run great risk 
of leaving ses aureilles et ses moustaches en France/^ 

As Sorel was a strict Eoman Catholic himself, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have disliked the well-known failings of 
Lope, but SoreFs chief grievance — ^that Lope had led the Catholics 
of France into the error of eating meat on Saturday — seems at 
first glance to be fairly mysterious. Until a few years ago few 
people, even Catholics themselves, seem to have known that the 
Church prohibited the eating of meat on Saturday. Louis Thomas- 
sin wrote in 1680 {Traite des Jeunes de VEglise, pp. 391-407) 
that Pope Gregory VII, in 1078, was the first to enjoin general 
abstinence on Saturday, but he added that the ruling was never 
generally enforced. He thought it remarkable that Spaniards 
should content themselves with eating ^^les intestins et les ex- 
tremitez des animaux aux jours de Samedy,^^ while so many Catho- 
lics elsewhere were eating real meat on that day."^ This shows that 
in 1680 the French no longer fasted from meat on Saturday, but 
the evidence of the Visions indicates that this was not the case in 
1635, when Lope was called an apostate and a heretic simply 
because he was responsible for the introduction and spread of this 


* Morel-Eatio {op. oit., p. 415) states that a papal bull of 1778 sup- 
pressed the partial abstention from meat on Saturday in Castile and Leon. 
There was, however, no general abrogation of the law until Benedict XV ; 
cl ‘‘Codex luris Canonici,” § 1252 (1919). 
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disobedience in SoreTs native land.® Evidently it is Lope's per- 
sonal habits and example, not any literary work of his, which 
caused this dereliction. 

I do not know of any corroboration of Sorel's charge. Indeed, 
there exists an apparent contradiction by Montalvan, the friend 
and biographer of Lope, who, in describing the last sickness of the 
poet, says that Lope had permission to eat meat on account of an 
affection of the eyes but he was snch a strict Catholic that he 
scrupulously observed all the commands of the Church, even 
though his ailments should rebel thereat.® His abstention was 
doubtless true on that particular occasion, but the fact that he 
had permission speaks for itself. If the matter was notorious 
enough to come to the attention of Sorel, there is no reason why 
other Parisians should not have learned of it and acted even accord- 
ing to our text. Such unorthodox procedure would of course cause 
an unfavorable reaction in the fish-selling business. Sorel, who 
went wandering about Paris collecting notes for his book, as is 
apparent when one reads the rest of it, may well have overheard 
some harangere " lamenting in those very terms. Or it is equally 
possible — and more probable — ^that Sorel is simply working off a 
little national jealousy. Owing to the presence of a Spanish Queen 
on the French throne, a swarm of Spanish courtiers and Spanish 
customs had appeared in Paris. The French people disliked them 
and were especially jealous, no doubt, of the privilege of the 

grosura " which the foreigners brought along with them. This 
squib of S Orel's is quite in line with the curious collection of anti- 
Spanish writings of the time which one finds listed in the Revm 
des Provinces (Sept., 1864, pp. 487 ff.). 

Eobeet E. Pike 

Gambridgef Mass. 


®Cf, also Sorel, Berger extravagant, Paris, Du Bray, 1628, pp. 78-9, 
where a good dinner is served on Saturday, but no meat is mentioned. The 
guest IS asked whether he would haTe de la carpe et du brocket, pource 
quTl estoit Samedy.^' 

®Bennert, loo. cit. 
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GIL Y ZAEATE^S TEANSLATIONS OE EEBNCH PLAYS 

The Spanish theatre of the first part of the nineteenth century 
offers a most complex and conglomerate picture. Owing to the 
scarcity of original dramas the theatres were flooded with foreign 
works, especially Italian operas and translations of French plays. 
In, a time so saturated with distinct literary tendencies it is not 
unusual to find many writers indulging their wits in the com- 
position of Tarious types of drama. D. Antonio Gil y Zarate 
(1793-1862) was one of the most changeable of the eclectics. With 
the exception of the zarzuela and the comedia de magia, he essayed 
practically every type then being produced. He translated and 
adapted ten French plays for Spanish production. Having attended 
a Lycee at Passy, he learned French perfectly and had observed 
at first hand the success and failure of plays in the Paris theatres. 

His first translation is Don Pedro de Portugal ^ (Cruz, May 16, 
1827), taken from Don Pierre de Portugal by Lucien Arnault, 
which had been acted with fair success since 1802 at the Thel-tre 
Frangais. It was necessary to alter the literal translation in order 
to obtain the approval of the church censor, Padre Carrillo.^ Prob- 
ably the success of this French tragedy in Spanish costume was 
due largely to the masterful interpretation of the role of Ines de 
Castro by Antera Bans, Gil y Zarate^s young and talented step- 
mother. 

His next translations are Artajerjes (1827) and Demetrio 
(1828), taken from Artaxerce and Demetrius by Etienne Delrieu. 
The translations were submitted to Carrillo, but the bigoted friar 
forbade their production, and refused to return the manuscripts.® 

El dia mas feliz de la vida ^ (Cruz, May 30, 1832), from Scribe^s 
Le plus ieau jour de la vie, is typical of his later adaptations and 

^Madrid, Sancha, 1827. 

® A. Ferrer del Rio, Galeria de la literatura espaHola, Madrid, 1846, p. 102. 

® Marques de Valmar, introduction ” to ihizmdw el Bueno in Autores 
dramdticos contempordneos y joyas del teatro espanol del siglo xix, Madrid, 
1882, II, 223. 

* Gil y Z4rate, Bl dia mas feliz de la mdaj comedia en un acto y en prosa, 
imitada del francos, representada por primera vez en el teatro de la Cruz, 
el dia 30 de Mayo de 1832, Madrid, Repull4s, June, 1832. 
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translations. Neither the title-page of this comedy nor anything 
written by its author fnrnishes a clue to the identity of the author of 
the original; only the phrase imitada del francos” points to its 
Erench origin. The catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale, in 
listing the copy of Gil y Zarate^s work, notes that it was translated 
from the Erench of Michel-Theodore Leclercq. There seems to be 
no way to account for this reference, but that some cataloguer 
knew the latter^s comedy, Le 'plus heau jour de la me/ and also 
knew that Gil y Zarate^s comedy was reworked from the French. 
The man who made that note must not have known Scribe^s come- 
die vaudeville, Le plus leau jour de la vie,^ though it is, without 
any doubt, the immediate source of Gil y Z4rate^s play. 

It is true^ however, that Leclercq is the ultimate source, for it 
is from him that Scribe has borrowed his comedy. Leclercq^s 
proverle dramatique was first published in April, 1824,^ whereas 
Scribe^s play was presented for the first time on February 22, 
1825, in the Theatre du Gynmase Dramatique.® The central theme 
in each of the plays is that the noise, bustle, confusion, and excite- 
ment of the wedding day are none too attractive to the bridegroom. 
To this theme Scribe has added a second pair of lovers who decide 
to avoid all the commotion of a formal marriage ceremony and to go 
away to be married quietly. Naturally Leclercq^s skit had to be 
enlarged to serve Scribe^s purpose. Scribe^s comedie vaudeville 
was turned by Gil y Zarate into a pure comedy, the only change 
being in the elimination of the songs. With the musical element 
removed there remains only enough plot and length to justify one 
act. 

Bl vigila'Tvte o g'uardar el ho'nor ajeno (Cruz, November 30, 
1834), a comedy in two acts, was translated from Scribe^s Le 
Gardien, a comedie vaudeville that had appeared in Paris the 
previous year. The musical element is suppressed, and the remain- 
ing lines translated fairly literally. This little comedy was quite 
popular up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

« 

® M. Theodore Leclercq, Le plus "beau jour de lu vie ou II n^esi pds d^^ter- 
miles amours, Proverles dramatiques, Paris, 1852, 1, 403-426. 

* Eugene Scribe, Le plus beau jour de la vie, Oeuvres completes, Paris, 
1865, vn, 92-102. 

^ Leclercq, op, cit,, rv, 610. 

® Scribe, op. cit, vn, 92. 
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La escuela de los viejos^ (Principe, August 8, 1838), trans- 
lated from Casimir DelaYigne^s UEcole des meillards,^^ is inter- 
esting for the insight that it gives into the meaning of the word 

arregladaf' It is evident from many Spanish authors that the 
word may have a variety of meanings r it may refer to a literal 
translation, a free rendering, an adaptation where only the main 
facts of the original remain, and even to a play that merely has 
drawn its main theme or one of its chief episodes from the foreign 
work. UEcole des vieillards is essentially French in local color, 
setting, etc. Gil y Zdrate adapts this comedy by changing only the 
names and setting. Le Havre becomes Cadiz; Paris, Madrid; 
fifty thousand francs, ten thousand duros; the Tuileries, El Prado, 
etc. The comedy is of the same type as those by Martinez de la 
Eosa and Bret6n, and this may explain Gil y Z4rate^s desire to 
translate it. But a further reason may be suggested. Casimir 
Delavigne and Gil y Zarate were about the same age, and it is not 
unlikely that the two met while the latter was enjoying his student 
days in Paris. The element of friendship, then, may be the 
explanation. 

In the translation^^ (Cruz, May 22, 1841) of Scribe^s Le Verve 
d'eau, Gil y Zarate follows the same plan that he does in his trans- 
lation of L'Ecole des vieillards. The Spanish version is such a 
literal translation that it virtually amounts to a schoolboy^s com- 
position exercise. Scribe^s drama was produced in 1840 and the 
Spanish translation appeared in print and on the stage the fol- 
lowing year. 

Un casamiento sin amor'^^ (November 23, 1841) was adapted 
from Tin Mariage sous Louis XF/® a comedy by Alexandre Dumas 
P'^re. At times Gil y Zarate has changed the phrasing and diction 
in accordance with his own taste, and to some degree the Spanish 
version becomes an adaptation, although it is called a translation. 
He divides Act III of the French play, thus forming Acts III and 
IV of the translation. There is no apparent reason for this change 

® Coinedia en cinco actos y en verso, arreglada al teatro espaflol, Madrid, 
1839. 

(Euvres oompUtes, Paris, 1848, i, 323 flf. 

y Zarate, Bl vaso de agua o Causae y efeotos, comedia en cinco 
actos y en prosa, Madrid, Yenes, 1841. 

Madrid, Yenes, 1841. 

^^TMMre complete Paris, Levy, 1883, vu, 99 ft. 
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from four to five acts, however. Gil y Zarate has caught the spirit 
of the original, translating most convincingly the flavor of the 
play as a whole, and the psychological change in the characters. 

The next adaptation presents a more difficult problem. jAtrds! 
(Principe, D^ember 24, 1841), a comedy m one act and in prose, 
was adapted from some language other than Spanish. The title- 
page reads that it was arreglada but it does not contain either 
the name of the author or the expected del f ranees/' In view of 

Gil y Zarate^s practice of adapting and translating French plays 
— ^Erench sources can be indicated for nine out of ten of them — 
it is logical to assume that this one has its origins in Prance. 
Furthermore, there is no reason to believe that he was sufficiently 
well acquainted with any other foreign language. The word 
arreglada does not suffice to prove the classification of jAtrds! 
For example, Gil y Zarate says that both El homhre misterioso and 
La escuela de los viejos are arreglada al ieatro espanol/^ a state- 
ment that does not prevent the latter^s being a most literal trans- 
lation, He classes Un casamiento sin amor and El vaso de agua 
as traducido al castellano/' but the former in several instances 
departs rather boldly from Dumas^ comedy, while the latter is a 
literal translation in every regard. jAtrds! might be anything 
from a careful translation to a comedy that merely has borrowed 
some episode from a foreign play. 

A cheek of many French plays written before 1841 fails to reveal 
any source from which jAtrds! could have been translated or that 
could furnish the main details of the plot. It appears, however, 
that Gil y Zarate has taken the main situation from Scribe^s 
Une Nnit de la garde nationale. In Scribe^s comedie vaudeville 
Madame de Versac, suspecting that her husband is a philanderer, 
disguises herself as a guardsman and goes to the headquarters of 
the National Guard, where her husband has told her he will be on 
duty. While she waits patiently in the guardhouse, Laquille, the 
military instructor, enters and believes her to be a recruit. On 
making her stand up and go through the manual of arms, he is 
quite disturbed at the recruiPs awkwardness, especially because 
she handles the gun with her left hand. Finally M. Versac arrives 
and recognizes his wife dressed as a guard. 

The chief situation in jAtrds! is much the same. Ida dons 

Comedia en mi acto arreglada al teatro espafiol, Madrid, Yenes, 1841 . 
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Ulrico^s cape and takes his place as sentinel while he goes to seek 
permission to marry her. She does know how to execute the 
manual of armS;, but she is not certain regarding the correct pro- 
cedure in challenging a patrol. Because of her awkwardness in 
this instance it is learned by Prince Eedenco that the sentinel is 
a woman. This is the piyot in both the comedy by Scribe and 
that by Gil y Zarate. 

In the following year Gil y Zarate presented (Principe^ July 28, 
1842) an adaptation of Barthelemy-Hadofs U Homme myste- 
rieux. In reworking this comedy he has followed the same general 
procedure that he did in adapting Le plus heau jour de la vie. 
In each case the original is a musical play, and in both adaptations 
the musical elements have been omitted. The deletion of the origi- 
nal songs has materially reduced the length of the comedy. In 
order to overcome a lack of balance the Spanish version is divided 
into two acts instead of the original three. 

El homlre misterioso is the last of Gil y Zarate^s translations. 
Ten plays gleaned from French drama of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were remade by this author for the Spanish stage. 
They appeared intermittently throughout his career as a dramatist, 
and include adaptations of every sort: from literal translations to 
extremely free reworkings of the French originals. Gil y Zl-rate^s 
thorough knowledge of the French language and literature most 
certainly accounts for the convincing tone of his translations. 

Steeliitg a, Stoudbmiee 

The University of North Carolina 


ANOTHEE NOTE ON LADEON^^ 

In a brief article on Larra^s ^ El Ladron ^ ^ Professor J. Hor- 
ace Nunemaker has recently brought forward some circumstantial 
evidence in support of the suggestion, first made by Professor F. 
Courtney Tarr,^ that the authorship of an article entitled ‘^‘^El 

Comedia en dos actos, arreglada al teatro espaliol, Madrid, EepulMs, 
1842. 

1 J. Horace Hunemaker : ‘A Note on Larra’s ' El LadrCn JfP, xxrx 
(1932), 354-355. 

®P. Courtney Tarr: “Larra: Nuevos dates criticos y literarios (1829- 
1833),” Pewe Eispemique, Lxxvni (1929), 265 £f. 

4 
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Ladron^^ which appeared in El Gorreo de las Damas October 23, 
1833 should be attributed to Larra. 

Professor Tarr plausibly urged in favor of his suggestion that 
Larra was editor of this journal at the time the article appeared; 
that the general idea of the article was a theme very much to 
Larra^s liking; and that certain elements in its style — ^notably its 
brusque antitheses and its ironic ending — ^were very characteristic 
of his manner of writing. Professor Nunemaker has offered addi- 
tional definite proof that Larra once considered robbery as the 
subject for an article. 

Yet persuasive as these arguments are, they are misleading. At 
the foot of the article itself m the Gorreo de las Damas appear the 
words : {El voleur ) . These both Professor Tarr and Professor Nune- 
maker have interpreted as being one of several pseudonyms of which 
Larra at times availed himself. As a matter of fact they are, 
rather, the title of a contemporary French journal, — a journal 
which in all probability was one of the Gorreo' s exchanges, — ^for 
a few pages further along in the files of the Gorreo, in the number 
for May 15, 1834,® under the heading Modas there appears the 
following statement : 

Caatro peri^dicos de modas de los que se publican en Paris tenemos d 
la vista y son el Yoleur, el Temps, el PetiPCourrier y Le Follet, oourrier 
des salons, sin que ballemos entre los cuatro una gran novedad que eomu- 
nicar a nuestras lectoras. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the French magazine was the 
source of ^^El Ladron.^^ It may very well be that Larra was its 
translator. This would account for the resemblance between its 
style and that of some of his own writings. It is even possible that 
he added something to the original. Until a file of Le Voleur for 
this period has been located ^ it is impossible to say how much the 
Spanish article owes to its author and how much to its translator. 
At all events, there seems to be no reason for assuming that it was 
entirely the child of Larra^s brain. He was not, to be sure, above 

* Gorreo de las Damas, Niim. I (Nueva Serie), 15 de mayo, 1833 (obvi- 
ously a misprint for 1834), p. 7. 

^Yicbor G4b4 [iGeorges Brunox] in Ms Catalogue des joumaua^ pulliSs 
ou parcdssant d Paris (Paris, 0. Lorenz, 1877), lists Le Yoleur as a weekly 
in its fiftieth, year in 1877. 
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appropriating other people’s work ® on occasion, but in this instance 
he tried to give credit where it was due. 


New York University 


B. Hespelt 


AUBE A JUST IT I A 
A Note on Purgatorio^ YXii, 40 f. 

So mucli has been written about the sacra fame delForo pas- 
sage of Purgatory^ XXII^ 40 f that one almost hesitates to rein- 
troduce the subject; however^ I am venturing to reopen the ques- 
tion, as I think that a broader view of its setting and context ttian 
seems usually to have been taken, combined with an application of 
the principle of possible multiple meanings, and with the Dante 
by Dante method of explanation, may prove really illuminating 
and lead to a rather satisfying interpretation of Statiuses use of 
the moot phrase. 

The quotation comes, it will be remembered, in Statiuses speech 
in which he tells Vergil that he owes to the Aeneid^ not only his 
poetic inspiration, but his very rescue from the sin of prodigality, 
and its train of other sins : he had in fact not realized that it was 
a sin until there flashed over him for the first time a new and 
inner meaning of the exclamation — or, more strictly, rhetorical 
question : Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, Auri sacra fames 
(Aen,^ III, 56 f.). Then,^^ he says, I perceived that one’s hands 
could open too wide in spending.” The passage, with its immediate 
context, is (vss. 34-45) : 

Or sappi cli’avarizia fu partita 
troppo da me, e questa dismisura 
migliaia di lunari hanno punita. 

E se non fosse eli’io drizzai mia cnra, 
quand’io intesi la dove tu ch.iame, 
crucciato quasi alFumana natura: 

‘‘Perch^ non reggi tu, o sacra fame 
delForo, Fappetito de’ mortali?’’ 
voltando sentirei le giostre grame. 

Allor m'accorsi che troppo aprir Pali 
potean le mani a spendere, e pente* mi 
cos! di quel come delli altri mali. 

®Larra publislied a translation of Scribe’s FHlUppe under the title 
Felipej comedia original en dos ados. 
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Of the two standard explanations of sacra here: that it 
means cnrsed — as Vergil certainly meant it — and that it means 
sacred, hallowed, blessed — ^that is, in this case, specifically 
Justly balanced, temperate — ^my endeavor will be to show : not 
only that Dante, while he understood very well that the meaning 
intended by Vergil was cursed,^^ used it deliberately in the other 
sense; but also that, with the idea of Justly balanced Temperance 
and the Golden Mean in mind, he was giving to the phrase sacra 
fame delForo an esoteric reference to the Age of Gold, which is 
explicitly introduced in Statiuses next quotation from Vergil, and 
is further featured in the canto ; and for a return to which Golden 
Age mankind is now, or should be, hungering. 

For, first : the entire setting is one of properly regulated hun- 
gering^^: the three poets have Just come from the circle of the 
avaricious and the prodigal, from which Statius has Just been 
released, and they are now among the expiators of gluttony; the 
concept of Justice in the sense of due moderation of appetites, 
and their proper direction, has been emphasized by the Angel, as 
they passed, with the words, Blessed [are they who] thirst for 
giustma^^l and, as he leaves the present circle, Dante is to hear 
the next Angel complete the same Beatitude, by declaring blessed 
those who hunger always for quanto e giusto ^^ — ^that is, both 
what is right and as much as is right.^^ Secondly : close upon 
this first quotation by Statius from the Aeneid and the statement 
of its unexpected effect, and in answer to VergiFs wondering query 
as to how the former came to be converted to Christianity, Statius 
replies that this too was the result of grasping the hidden signifi- 
cance, unguessed even by its writer, of another passage from 
Vergil^s works : that famous group of verses from near the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Uclogm^ in which is announced a new and 
better age, a return of the Just and happy conditions of the Golden 
Age: a passage which in reality probably referred to the birth of 
a son to VergiFs protector and patron, the consul Gaius Asinius 
Pollio; but which was popularly believed, because of its apoca- 
lyptic-sounding imagery, to be an unconscious prophecy of the birth 
of Christ, with whom Justice and the first human time,^^ that 
is, the primitive Age of Innocence, would return to earth (jEcL, 
IV, 4ff.) : 

Vltima Cmnaei venit iam carminis aetas; 
magrnis ab mtegro saeclorum uascitur ordo. 



AUBJSA JUSTITIA m 

lam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

Dante translates the last three Yerses {Purg.^ sxir, 70 ff.) : 

Seed SI rinova; 

torna giustizia e primo tempo nmano, 
e progenie scende da ciel nova 

— ^in which terzina the omission of all articles helps keep the Latin 
flaYor. 

The virgin was Justice, named ^^Astraea/^ the Starry One — 
so called, as every one knew, because she was a heavenly dweller 
on earth during the Golden Age. 

The coupling of the word ^^justice,^^ now in one meaning and 
now in another, with references to gold and the Golden Age, in 
this speech of Statius, and its immediate setting, betrays itself 
even more as being deliberate, and our hypothesis as to the purpose 
of the sacra fame delForo phrase in the first case gains strong 
support, when we note that only on some such basis can we find 
full justification for the clause injected (v. 148) in the examples 
of Temperance at the end of this same canto, where the voice from 
the forbidden tree cries out, characterizing secol primo 
quant’ oro fu hello ” — a. clause which otherwise sounds, and is, 
entirely superfluous, and distinctly prosaic: a verse-filler hardly 
worthy of a great poet: 

Lo secol primo, quanf oro fii hello, 
savorose con fame le gMande, 
e nettare con sete ogni ruscello. 

And, finally ; the best commentary to the second of Statius’s two 
quotations from Vergil — and at the same time one which supports 
the above interpretation of the reason for the injected clause 
quanf oro fu bello,” inasmuch as it too adds a perfectly parallel 
clause of the same type, insisting on the epithet golden^’ for 
Saturn’s reign, though there is no prima-facie reason apparent for 
its introduction there — ^would seem to be Dante’s own words in 
MonarcUa, I, xi, 1: "'Moreover, the disposition of the world is 
best when justice is prevalent in it. Wherefore Virgil, wishing to 
praise that age which in his time seemed to be rising, sang in Ms 
Bucolics: "ITow returns the virgin, the Saturnian reign returns.’ 
Dor Justice used to be called a " Virgin,’ and they also called her 
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Astraea; they said ^ Saturnian reign ^ for the best times, which also 
they used to name ^ golden/ ^ Justice is most prevalent only under 
a monarch : therefore, for the world to be best disposed a monarchy 
or empire is requisite/^ 

These are the reasons why I believe Dante to have intended, by 
his sacra fame delForo,^^ that combination ethico-politico-religious 
Utopia which was his one chief ideal; that return to the universal 
peace and justice that characterized the benevolent Golden reign 
of Saturn over a virtuous and happy world. Statins understood, 
what Vergil (and Augustus) had realized, and Dante^s Italy had 
forgotten: that what was needed above all other things, for each 
human being, and for the world, was a justly regulated hungering 
for the desirable things — ^the Golden Mean — so that the individual 
might find his way to salvation; and the administration of uni- 
versal Justice throughout the world, by means of a golden regime 
such as that of the Age of Saturn, that the individual might not 
be defrauded of his due chance to attain happiness in this world 
and in the next. 

H. D. Austin 

University of Southern Galifornia 


BALAAM, DUX TYEI 

Balaam, due de Tyr, figure dans le Fuerre de Gadres latin. 
Void une analyse sommaire de cette oeuvre par elle-m§me d6j^t tr^s 
courte et qui pourrait passer pour le r4sum6 d^une composition 
anterieure perdue/ 

Alexandre le Grand est en train d^assidger Tyr. II construit dans la 
rade un ouvrage fortifid destind a bloqner le raTitaillement par naer. Mais 
voila qne les Grecs eux-mdmes manquent de vivres. Une razzia est ddeidde. 


^“Que etiam 'aurea' nnneupabant.” 

^Le Fuerre de Gadres latin se trouve §. Tdtat d^interpolations dans la 
rddaction I® de VHtstoria de FrelUs; il a dtd publid par Friedrich Bfister, 
anx pages 256-258 du Munchener Museum fur Philologie des Mittelalters 
und der Renaissance, i (1911). Le Fuerre de Gadres frangais a dtd ptiblid 
par Michelant, anx pages 93-230 de son ddition dn Roman d^ Alexandre, 
Tons denx remontent S, nn Fuerre primitif perdu, voir Pfister, ** Zur 
Enstehung nnd GescMchte des Fuerre de Gadres** ZFSL, XUC (1913), 102- 
108. 
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Meleagre conduira cinq cents chevaliers an val de Josaphat, ot palt le 
bgtail de la ville de Gadir (Gaza). Le guide de Fexpedition est Samson, 
qui connalt bien la region. An moment od les Grees vont rebronsser cbemin 
avec leur proie, arrive sur les lieux le surveillant en chef des troupeaux, 
Tbeosellus. Combat . exploits de Meleagre, Caulus tue Tbeosellus. Mis an 
conrant de la situation, le due Biturius (Betis) sort de Gadir a la tete de 
trente mille cavaliers. Effroi des Grecs. M41eagre voudrait envoyer 
prSvenir Alexandre, mais personne n’aceepte d’etre son messager. Kouveau 
combat. Biturms tue Samson, les Grecs plient sous le nombre. Ce que 
voyant, Arrideus s’en va avertir Alexandre. Le roi quitte Tyr, vient k 
Josapbat et ecrase les forces de Biturius. Mais k son retonr k Tyr il trouve 
qu’en son absence Fouvrage fortifi4 qu^il avait 4difi4 a ete detruit Balaam, 
en effet, et les habitants de Tyr s’en etaient empares. Consternation des 
Mac4(ioniens. Alexandre fait construire un chateau fiottant qui lui permet 
de s^approcher des remparts de Tyr. II monte seul sur la plate-forme 
superieure, et, avisant Balaam, il saute sur lui et le preeipite dans la mer. 
Ses soldats pen4trent k leur tour dans la ville ennemie. D4courag4s par 
la mott de Balaam, leur due, les Tyriens n’offrent que pen de r4sistance. 

D^oti Tient ce Balaam? Les sources antiques du Fuerre^ a savoir 
deux passages de Quinte-Curce,- ne fournissent le nom d^aueun 
magistrat qui ait dirig6 ou incarne la resistance des Tyriens. 
Eestent les sources medievales. M. Pfister a indique qu^il pent 
exister une relation entre le Fuerre et PMstoire des Croisades.^ 
Comme le Fuerre latin est antOTeur a 1150, il sufidt de passer en 
revue les evenements qui se sent deroules en Syrie et en Palestine 
avant cette date.^ L^on constatera que dans la premiere moitie du 
douzieme siecle il y a eu deux sieges de Tyr. En 1112 Baudouin 1% 
roi de Jerusalem, assiegea en vain la viHe pendant quatre mois, mais 
en 1124, pendant la captivite de son successeur, Baudouin II, les 
barons latins et les Venitiens s^emparerent de Tyr. Les Sarrasins 
qui Tbabitaient s^etaient bien defendus, quoiqulls ne fussent que 
moUement secourus par leurs coseigneurs, le soudan d^Egypte et 
Femir Togtekin de Damas. Ce qui les amena jSLnalement a eapituler 
ce fat d^apprendre brusquement qu^il fallait abandonner Fespoir 

2 a) 4. 2. 18, 4. 2. 24, 4. 3. 1*10, 4. 3. 14-16, 4. 4. 10-12 : sifege et prise de Tyr ; 
b) 0. 4. 26-33, 9. 5. 1-30: exploit foliement t4m4raire accompli par Alexandre 
lors de la prise d'une forteresse des Oxydraques. 

®“Zur Enstehung und Geschichte des Fuerre de Gadres/^ p- 107. 

^ Ce terminus ad quern est celui qui a 4t4 assignd k la r4daction I® de 
VMistoria de PreliiSj Tosuvre qui renferme le Fuerre latin; voir George L. 
Hamilton, "A new redaction (J®*") of the Historia de Freliis and the date 
of J®," Bpeoulum, xt (1927), 145. 
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d^Tine aide bien plus efficace : Temir d^Alep, Balak, venait d^etre tue 
sous les murs de Geraple, au moment meme ou il se proposait de 
marcher au secours des Tyriens.® 

Pendant deux ans Nour ed-Daoula Balak avait ete le champion 
de ITslam centre les Erancs.® II avait remport^ une serie ininter- 
rompue de victoires sur euz. En septembre 1122 il battait pres de 
Sindischa Jocelin de Courtenay, comte d^Edesse, et le faisait 
prisonnier. Au printemps suivant il assiegeait Karkar quand il 
apprend que Baudouin II s^approche avec une armee de secours, 
il se porte a sa rencontre, le bat et Fenvoie rejoindre Jocelin dans 
les geSles de la forteresse de Chartpert (avril 1123). Ses prison- 
niers s^etant revoltes et empares de Chartpert, il parvient a re- 
prendre cette place forte (septembre 1123). Le roi Baudouin fut 
interne ailleurs, quant a Jocelin il avait pu s’echapper avant Fin- 
vestissement. Le comte d^Edesse reunit une forte armee et pretendit 
obliger Balak a lever le siege de Geraple, mais il fut repousse avec 
des pertes serieuses (5 mai 1124). Le lendemain une fleche tiree 
des murs de la ville mettait fin aux jours de Femir. Bien que sa 
carriere rapide et ephem^re eut 4te celle d^un met^ore, Balak avait 
remporte des succes assez 4clatants pour pouvoir frapper les imagi- 
nations et laisser un souvenir durable. 

Mais meme si nous admettons que le due de Tyr dk Fuerre ait 
ete a Forigine Balak, emir d^Alep, il faut encore montrer comment 
on a pu tirer la forme Balaam du nom Balak. On trouvera la 
solution de ce petit problems dans la Bible, ou trois chapitres du 
livre des N ombres'^ font sans cesse voisiner les deux noms de 
Balaam et de Balak. Balak, roi de Moab, demands a Balaam de 
maudire le peuple juif, mais le mage,‘ a qui Lieu dicte sa conduits, 
prononce tout au contraire des paroles de benediction. Get Episode 
de FAncien Testament devait etre bien connu au moyen ^ge, car 
il renferme le pittoresque incident de Fanesse de Balaam. 

® Reiniiold RolirieM, G-esohichte des Konigreiohs Jerusalem, Innsbruck, 
1898, pp. 161 et 168. 

® L’expression est de M. Jorga, Breve histoire des Croisades, Paris, 1924, 
p. 82. “Ille draco saevissimus, qui Christianismum diu tribulaverat et 
pessunderat,” 4crit Foueber de Chartres, Kistoria Mierosolymitana, 4d. H. 
Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1913, p. 727. Au sujet de Balak voir Kokriclit, 
op. eit., pp. 152-162, 168, 171, 175; et The Damascus Chronicle of the 
Crusades, traduction de H. A. K. Gibb, Londres, 1932, pp. 162, 168. 

"^Uombres, 22-24. 
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Tentons maintenant la contre-epreuve- Apres etre remont^ de 
Balaam k Balak, nous allons Toir si, en suiyant une autre filiere, 
nous pouvons passer du personnage historique au due fictif du 
Fuerre* La legende s^est emparee ties rapidement de Balak. Cer- 
tains f aits de sa Yie s^y pretaient : la revolte des prisonniers chre- 
tiens de Gliartpert, par exemple, a une allure eminemment romanes- 
que. Eoucher de Chartres, qui ecriyait peu apres 1127, altere deja 
le reeit de la mort de Balak.^ Balac r^ve que J ocelin d^Sdesse 
lui arrache les yeux; plem de terreur il veut faire executer son 
prisonnier ; trop tard, il s^est evade. Et lors de la seconds bataille 
entre les deux hommes, Jocelin est victorieux et e’est lui qui tue 
Balac, verifiant ainsi le songe de son ennemi, car, explique Boucher, 
il le prive de la vue en le privant de la vie. 

Avec Orderic Vital, qui a termine son Eistoria Ecclesiastica 
avant 1141, nous franchissons une nouvelle etape de deformation de 
la realite historique. L^auteur normand nous apprend que les trois 
femmes de Balad se trouvaient a Chartpert, lorsque les prison- 
niers se revolterent et se rendirent maitres de la f orteresse, mais que 
leur presence ne fut decouverte par eux qu^au bout de quinze jours. 
L’une d^elles, fiUe du fameux Eodoan,® exp4die un pigeon voyageur 
k son mari. Mis au courant de la situation, Balad accourt, mais il 
lui faut huit mois pour reduire les ehretiens k merci. Pour punir 
le roi Baudouin de n^avoir pas 4t6 un prisonnier models, il lui fait 
arracher quatre dents. La derniere bataille de Balad releve de la 
haute fantaisie. Avant la bataille, Balad, a qui sa sceur, pythonisse 
distinguee, a revele que lui et Goisfridus Monachus, comte de 
Marasch, s’entre-tueraient ce jour-la, off re au comte de lui envoyer 
deux kms charges d^or, s^il veut bien rester sous sa tente, tel Achille. 
Mais Godefroy aspire aux joies du paradis et repousse les dons 
trompeurs du tyran.^® Balak et Godefroy s^entre-tuent done. Sur 
300,000 Sarrasins 13,000 perissent, tandis que les 900 ehretiens ne 
perdent que 17 des leurs. 

Paul^Meyer a public trois extraits d^une continuation anonyme 

® Op. Gtf., pp. 680-681, 727. 

»Ati siijet de Eodoan voir Paul Meyer, Alescandre le Orand, n, Paris, 
1886, p. 190, note 1. 

Eeligiosus comes munera tyranni nt stercus contempsit, seseque in 
confessione Dei ad sacrificinm laetus obtnlit/' Eistoria Ecclesiastica, FL de 
Migne, 188, Paris, 1890, coL 828, 
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d’lm recit en vers frangais de la premiere croisade. Le dernier 
extrait comprend 202 vers et narre la prise de Sur (Tyr) par le roi 
Bandouin et la mort dn seigneur de Snr, Balet on Balez/^ 
L^antenr avone qn^il s^appuie ici snrtont snr la tradition orale ; 
sa version des evenements de Fannee 1124 est encore pins invrai- 
semblable qne celle d^Orderic, anqnel il ressemble d^aillenrs par 
certains cotes. D'apres Meyer, il anrait ecrit dans le dernier quart 
dn donzi^me siecle. Il a done pn avoir connaissance, directement on 
indirectement, de VSistoria Ecclesiastica. A Fen croire, Bandouin 
entre en pourparlers avee la garnison tnrqne de Tyr et les Tyriens 
promettent de capitnler dans les linit jours si Balet, lenr seigneur, 
ne vient pas les seconrir. Balet refuse, et les Tyriens se rendent. 
Balet decide de prendre sa revanche et fait espionner le roi. Il 
apprend que Bandouin et quatre-vingts chevaliers ont decide de 
pousser nne reconnaissance dn cdte de Belinas, afin d^examiner la 
possibilite d^nn coup de main k tenter snr cette place forte. Balet 
s^embnsque avec trois mille hommes snr leur passage. Les chretiens 
sont un centre trente, le roi exhorte ses hommes k bien mourir. 
Mais Gofreiz li Maignes, qi fn ne de Valder se fraye un 
chemin jusqu^a Balet et le blesse grievement a la cuisse. Les 
infid^les sont tellement decontenances k la vue de leur chef abattu 
quhls prennent la fuite, non sans massacrer toutefois le vaillant 
Godefroy. L^4cuyer de ce dernier debusqne Balet, cache derri^re 
un buisson, Facheve et va porter sa t§te a Bandouin. Col&re dn roi 
qni avait souffert mainte peine dans les prisons de Balet et qui 
anrait vouln se venger d^une maniere pins raffinee, moins rapide, 
on qui anrait pn exiger dn Sarrasin en guise de rangon la forteresse 
de Chartape (Ghartpert). A ces derniers details nous n^hesitons 
plus a reconnaitre en Balet, seigneur de Snr, Balak, dmir d^Alep.^® 
An Fuerre latin correspond un Fuerre frangais; tons deux 
remontent k nne source commune qui n^existe plus.^® Voyons com- 

Bandouin dtait a ce moment prisonnier des Sarrasins, Tyr capitula le 
7 jnillet 1124, le roi ne fnt d41ivr4 qne le 29 aolit. 

Momardaj v (1876), 51-S6. Voir anssi H. Pigeonnean, Le cycle de la 
Croisade et de la famille de Bouillon, Saint Clond, 1877, p. 13, note 1; 
p. 262, note 2. 

^«Vers 64-66. 

Comparer avee le "Goisfridns Monaelins’^ d’Orderic Vital. 

^*'Vers 67-68 et 189-190. 

Voir note 1. 
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ment le poeme frangais appelle ie Balaam du texte latin. L^adver- 
saire d^ Alexandre est maintenant Bales, li dus de Tyr/^ Xom et 
titre qni rappellent singnlierement le Balet, seigneur de Sur, de 
tout a rheure. Nous obtenons ainsi une double serie, d^un cote 
Balak on Balac devient Balaam, de Fautre Balac devient Balet, 
Balez, Bales, en passant peut-etre par une etape intermediaire, le 
Balad d^Orderic Vital. 

L^identification que nous proposons a un double inter^t. Si le 
Balaam-Bales du Fuerre est bien Balak, la legende qui s^est formee 
autour du prince musulraan presente un phenomene tres curieux: 
elle s^est de bonne beure scindee en deux et pourtant dans les deux 
cas, qubl s^agisse du contemporain de Baudouin II ou de eelui qu^un 
anachronisme bardi donne au conquerant macedonien, Temir d^Alep 
est devenu un due de Tyr. On est en droit d’inscrire la legende de 
Balak entre celle de Kerbogha-Corbarant et celle du Saladin 
qu^a etudie Gaston Paris. Xous ferons egalement remarquer que 
la mort de Balak et la prise de Tyr peurent servir de terminus a 
quo au Fuerre de Gadres originel, eelui qui a ete la source com- 
mune du Fuerre latin et du Fuerre fxangais. Car il parait infini- 
ment probable que ce sont les eY4nements de Fannee 1124 qui ont 
donne le branle a Fimagination de Fauteur du Fuerre et qui Font 
conduit a broder & sa manike sur le texte de Quinte-Curce. II 
n’a pas db attendre tres longtemps: dej^ FAllemand Lampreebt, 
qui florissait vers 1130,^^ s^inspire indeniablement du Fuerre^ quand 
il 4erit qu^ Alexandre, pen avant son saut beroique, apergut le due 
de Tyr debout sur le mur de sa ville : 


tu sack er stan den kerzogen, 
dem al Tyre was nndertan, 
kegen ime uf der mure.*® 

Frmceton University 


Axtebd Poulet 


C’est ainsi que le nom de Balak est 4pel4 par Foucker de Ckartres et 
Guillaume de Tyr. 

Voir VMistoire anonyme de la premiere Croisade, la Chanson d’Antiodhef 
la Chanson de Jirusalem, 

Voir Gustav Ekrismann, Ceschiohte der deutschen Literatur, n, 1, 
Miinick, 1922, p. 237 ; Magoun, 4d. de Cests of King Alexander of Macedon, 
Cambridge, 1929, p. 26. 

Vers 899-901, 4d. Hans Ernst Mtiller, Munchener Texte, no. 12, MUnick, 
1923. Voir Alwin Sekmidt, Ueher das Alexanderlied des AUerio von 
Besangon^ tk4se, Bonn, 1886, p. 67, note 1. 
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SUE UNB POESIE DE THIBAUT DB NAVAEEE 

Parmi les cEansons de Thibant de Navarre, il en est xme qui 
commence ainsi: 

Eobert, veez de Perron, 
com’ il a le cuer felon, 
qu’a un si loigtaing baron 
vent sa fille marier, 
qui a si elere fa§on 
que Ten s’i porroit mirer.^ 

Le reste est un dialogue entre Thibaut et Eobert. Tbibaut declare 
qubl ne devrait pas laisser emmener la jeune fille, et Eobert Ten- 
courage dans cette voie. La tenson se termine ainsi : 

Sire, Dens vos doint joir 
de ce qu’avez desire! 

Eobert, je m’en crien morir, 
quant il Font fait niaugr4 D4. 

Tons les critiques ont reconnu dans ce Pierre au Tisage de 
furet^^ Pierre Mauclerc, comte de Bretagne a partir de 1215, et 
pere d^une fiUe nominee Yolande, nee en 1218.'^' Mais ils n^ont pu 
s^entendre sur la date de la chanson, ni sur Tidentification du 
lointain laron, M. Wallenskbld a cru que ce dernier etait Eichard 
de Cornouailles, et que la tenson datait de 1226.^ Mais il y a 
deux objections qui rendent cette solution impossible. Bn 1226 la 
jeune Yolande n^avait que huit ans; or, la remarque assez leste de 
la fin: 

He la! qui porroit gesir 
une nuit lez son costd! 

ne pent gubre s^appliquer a une fillette de huit ans, et il est surpre- 
nant que M. Wallenskbld ne Fait pas remarque. De plus, en 1226, 
Yolande n^a pas ete fiancee a Eichard de Cornouailles, mais au fr^re 
de ce dernier, Henri III, roi d^Angleterre. Il est vrai que Philippe 

^Publi4e dans Bartscb-Wiese, OhrestomaiMe de VAncien Frangais, Leip- 
zig, 1920, p. 188; et dans A. Wallenskbld, Les Chansons de Thibaut de 
Champagne^ roi de Navarre, Soci4t4 des Anciens Textes Frangais, Paris, 
1925, pp. 173-174. 

®Pocquet du Haut-Juss4, Les Papes et les Dues de Bretagne, Paris, 1928, 
I, 113-117. 

« Ouvrage citd, p. 175. 
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Mouskes^ mentionne Eichard comme le fiance d’Yolande; mais 
Tanteur de la Chronique Rimee, generalement bien inforine snr les 
evenements de France et d^Allemagne^ Best beatieoup moins snr 
cenx d^Angleterre. Le temoignage de Eoger de Wendover ® et la 
correspondance de Henri III® montrent qne c’est bien le roi et 
non son fr^re qni a ete fiance a la jenne Yolande. Le mot 'baro7i ne 
pent gn^re '^tre applique k Henri III. Ce n^est done pas de Ini 
qn^il Skagit dans la chanson, et la date n^est pas 1226. 

Yolande a en trois aatres fiances. Bn 1227, Blanche de CastilLe, 
pour detacher Pierre Manclerc de Falliance anglaise, signa avec 
Ini le traite de Vendome (16 mars 1227). Pierre regnt plnsienrs 
vilLeSj dont Angers, et sa fille fnt fiancee a Jean de France, frere 
de Louis IX. La jenne princesse fnt confiee ^ ses oncies, le comte 
de Drenx et Parcheveqne de Eeims, et elevee a la conr de France.^ 
Ses fiangailles avec Jean la rapprochaient done de Thibant, qni 
faisait de freqnentes yisites a Paris. Jean de France ne pent etre 
le lointain baron. 

Le troisi^me fianc6 d’Yolande fnt Thibant Ini-m^me. Jean de 
France 6tait mort en 1230; mais Yolande, an lien d^^tre rendne a 
Pierre Manclerc, ayait continue de yiyre a la conr de France. Pent- 
^tre Thibant 4tait-il deja amonrenx de la jenne fille, en 1232, 
lorsqn^elle Ini fnt fiancee; et il se preparait a F^ponser qnand 
Blanche de Castille s^opposa an mariage, reprochant yiolemment a 
Thibant de s^allier a nn ennemi de la royante. Thibant dnt e4der, 
ee qni causa nne guerre entre Ini et Pierre Manclerc.® 

Eeste le dernier fiance d^ Yolande, eelni qn^elle a eponse, Hngnes 
le Brnn, fils d^Hngnes de Lnsignan, comte de la Marche. Par sa 
mere Isabelle d’Angonleme, il etait le demi-frere d^Henri III, 
et c^est pour cela pent-etre qne Philippe Monskes Fa confondn ayec 
Eichard. C^est Ini qni est le lointain laron^ et la chanson a sans 
donte ete composee Fannee de son mariage ayec Yolande, en 1236. 
La jenne fille ay ait alors dix-hnit ans, Thibant la eonnaissait depnis 
plnsienrs annees; le ton dn poeme s^expliqne fort bien a cette date. 

^PMlippe MousMs, Chronique Rimee, v. 27562-27565. 

® Chronica Rogeri de Wendover^ edit. Hewlett, Xiondon, 1887, n, 320, 

« Rogal Letters of Henry III, London, 1862, i, n. eexlii. 

Fr. Perry, ^aint Louis, London-lsTew-York, 1901, p. 27-28; E. Berger, 
Histoire de Blanche de Castille, Paris, 1895, p. 78-86. 

8 Joinville, H%stoire de Baint Louis, 4dit. H. de Wailly, Paris, 1874, p. 46. 
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L^argument presents par M, Wallenskold en favenr d^nne date 
anterieure a 1234, ann^e oii Thibaut est devenu roi de Navarre, 
parce que, dans la chanson, il mentionne son comte de Champagne 
comme sa principale possession,® me parait fansser le sens du texte ; 
car Thibant dit tout simplement : 

25 Eobert, je vueil mielz morir, 

s’il li venoit a plesir, 
que Ten lessasse partir 
pour trestoute ma coiit4. 


D^ailleurs le mot conU, adopte par M. Wallenskold, ne se trouve 
que dans le manuscrit 8^ les sept autres manuscrits donnant contre 
ou contree, II faut ajouter aussi qu^en 1236 Thibaut n^avait pas 
encore pris possession de son royaume. C^est seulement en 12’37 qu^il 
s^est rendu en Navarre ou il a ete couronne. 1236 reste done la 
seule date possible. 

Par contre, M. Wallenskold a fort bien vu que Finterlocuteur 
de Thibaut ne pouvait Mre Eobert d^ Artois, comme on Pa longtemps 
cru. Thibaut ne se serait certainement pas permis une telle 
familiarite a P4gard d^un fr^re du roi. Eobert d^ Artois avait 
d^ailleurs le plus grand mepris pour Thibaut, qu^il humilia publique- 
ment en 1237, en lui faisant Jeter des guenilles et des hoiaus k la 
t^te par ses valets.^® Le Eobert de la chanson est sans doute un 
poete de Pentourage de Thibaut, peut-etre Eobert la Chevre, comme 
Pa suppose M. Wallenskold. 


Chicago, III. 


L.-A. VlGlSTEKAS 


REVIEWS 


A Sisiory of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Part II The Period of Corneille 16SS-1651. Par Hbkbt 
CAnEiN-GTOE* Lai^toastee. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Londres : Oxford University Press. Paris : Belles- 
Lettres. 1932. Deux volumes. Pp. 804. 

Voiei une aile imposante au monument que Lancaster construit. 
On y respire plus d^air et de lumiere que dans la premiere, si 
remarquable, d^ailleurs, mais qui etait en partie foundations et sous- 

® Ouvrage cit6, p. 175. 

Philippe Mouskes, Chroniqae Bim4e, v. 29160 et suiv. 
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sol. On y sent nn accroissement ehez Fanteur d'allegresse sereine 
et patiente. La presentation esterieure a gagne beanconp anssi en 
nettete et en joliesse. Enfin, le snjet meme^ bien que plus difficile^ 
peut-etre^ etait moins ingrat. Car la penode envisages ici offre des 
avenues an lien de labyrinthes ; la foret devient pare. 

II serait absnrde de pretendre resnmer en nn millier de mots 
ce millier de pages on 280 pieces sont etndiees^ beanconp ponr la 
premiere fois. Je dirai senlement Fessentiel de la metbode et des 
resnltats. Ce qne L. nons apporte de concret consiste snrtont en 
ceci: Le precienx, Fnniqne Corpus des snjets et des intngnes; le 
degagement^ sonvent nonvean^ des dates; le filtrage des sonrces ; 
les interrelations des oenvres et des antenrs et de tel antenr a Ini- 
meme; le trace original de la conrbe de conventions comme les 
Eegles; le releve d^ecbos sonvent inattendns de dramatnrges minenrs 
chez les grands; le signalement analytiqne et critiqne des pieces 
par la strnctnre et le dessin des carac^res. 

Bien qne la signification et la valenr de ces pages soient dans 
lenr effort ponr rendre la vie dramatiqne totale dans la periods de 
1635al651^ notre besoin de perspective estbetiqne et critiqne nons 
en fait detacher ce qni concerne Corneille. En fait Finter^t central 
de roenvre est bien ce qn^on pent appeler la tragedie de la Tragedie 
comeldenne : sa genese, sa grandenr et sa decadence. 

Le Prologne de ce drame critiqne serait les 120 premieres pages 
des presents volumes de L. Hons y voyons la preparation et Fincon- 
sciente attente de Corneille. Antonr de Ini il existe nn theltre 
original, qni n^est ni aeademiqne ni popnlaire, ni humanists ni 
moderniste. L. montre, k propos des famenses Eagles, qne lenr 
gradnelle emprise n^est pas nn phenomena aeademiqne, mais social. 
Lancees dans la circulation par Mairet qni vonlait rivaliser en les 
observant avec le Tasse et Gnarini, les Eegles se tronverent coin- 
cider avec nn besoin social et politique d^ordre et d^eqnilibre. 
D^antre part, Finflnence personnelle et officielle de Eichelien snr le 
developpement dn theatre nons avertit qtfil ne ponvait ^tre ques- 
tion d^nn theatre popnlaire. Cette influence dn Cardinal sflnter- 
penetre avec le developpement des troupes professionnelles, le pro- 
gres dans le metier des planches et dans la strnetnre interne des 
pieces. 

Bn d6pit de la marche vers la simplicite et F6qnilibre, on tronve 
dans la periods de notre Prologne nne variety et nne originalit6 
etonnantes. Ces traits, L. (qni est en somme le premier avoir 
tenn tout cet ensemble sons nn m^me regard) a pn les d^gager 
mienx qne personne ne Favait fait encore.^ Bn effet (si on regarde 
non senlement le Prologne en question mais ses marges et les mani- 
festations qni le debordent nn pen dans le temps) on tronve, antonr 
de Corneille, des elements tres int4ressants et parfois m§me inat- 
tendns. Ce sont des snrvivances dn drame Eenaissanee k la 
Gamier et dn theatre religienx dn moyen kge; nn "" actnalisme 
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et un exotisme cuneux dans les snjets, certains pris en Angleterre 
et en Tnrqiiie comme ce Solyman de Mairet qui vient pins de trente 
ans avant le Bajazet de Eacine. Car, dans les oenvres de cette 
periode, sont receles des germes et des sources non senlement de 
Corneille lni-m'§me mais de Eacine et de Moliere. Ainsi chez 
Mairet, Du Eyer, La Calprenede, d^Ouville, Scudery, Discret, 
Eotrou, Scarron, Cyrano, etc. Mais il ne s^agit pas senlement d^in- 
fluence sur les classiques. On est frappe aussi de tons les pressenti- 
ments du lointain avenir litteraire (comedie de mani^res et de 
metiers, humour et truculence romantiques, Eostandisme, etc.) qui 
sont contenus en ces contemporains de Eichelieu. Ainsi, entre 
autres, cet extraordinaire Tristan, Fauteur de la Folie du Sage. 

Quant a la question de Finfluence espagnole, notre histonen la 
recreuse et la renouvelle. II la limite a la comedie, en tant que 
vogue veritable. II se plait meme a nous donner an moins un 
exemple dhnfluence de la tragedie frangaise sur la Oomedia. C^est 
celui de VEeracKus de Corneille par rapport a En la vida . . . de 
Calderon (Ch. XIII). A ce propos il est etrange de penser com- 
bien les prejuges de nation on de boutique (auxquels L. est sous- 
trait) ont pu, chez d^autres erudits, troubler cet ordre de recherches, 
d^un c6te des Pyrenees k Fautre ! Quelle verite, dit Montaigne, 
est ce que ces montagnes bornent, mensonge an monde qui se tient 
an deU ! 

Quant an h4ros de notre drame critique, Corneille, il se voit 
consacrer surtout les Chapitres V, IX, XIII et XVIII. On pent 
regarder ses quatre premieres grandes pieces comme les quatre 
premiers actes : ceux ou s^afifirme sa grandeur, et les autres pieces, 
PeriTiarite inclus, comme le cinqui^me acte: celui du d6clin, mais 
avec les beaux retours de fiamme de Rodogune et Nicomede. 

Le combat et le triomphe du Oid ouvrent Faction. Sur la date 
de la piece (janvier 1687) ; sur les motifs vrais du cboix fait par 
Corneille d^un sujet espagnol; sur la Querelle et Fattitude de Eicbe- 
lieu et de Corneille; sur les limites de Finfluence du Oid; sur le 
rSle interieur du triomphe et des luttes du Oid dans la strategic 
intime de Corneille, L. apporte des precisions qui sont des lumieres. 
Il est tres mefiant a Fegard des anecdotes et des soi-disant revela- 
tions du XVIIIiSme et du XXieme siteles. Il a cent fois raison. 
Et pourtant, quand tout est dit, le probleme subsiste de Factua- 
lisme^^ de Corneille, de ces allusions saisies par le public et qui 
ne pouvaient ^tre tout-a-fait absentes de la conscience de Fauteur. 
Mais il faudrait une telle prudence dans Fexamen de ce point que 
Fabstention totale vaut peut-etre mieux. 

Il y a, pourquoi ne pas le dire ?, une vraie matirise dans les pages 
oh L, pen^tre les intentions de Corneille sur le seuil de son Horace. 
G^est Fhistoire de son retournement de la tragi-comedie vers la 
tragedie afin de battre ses adversaires, Mairet et Scudery, sur leur 
propre terrain. Et ce silence tragique de raineus qui fit se taire 
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Mairet apr^s Horace et Scudery pen apres Polyeiicte ! L. a yh son 
Corneille du dedans. En Critique, en Histoire, une profonde svm- 
pathie intellectuelle du cliercheur avec son sujet est parfois Iieureiise, 
necessaire meme pour Fobjectmte vraie. Regarder la pensee 
d^autrui ne suffit pas toujours, il faut parfois, comme dit Montaigne 

Fepouser/^ C^est ce que L. a fait. 

Apres Polyeucte, Corneille veut renouveler ses sujets et cela 
Famene a accuser certaines tendances de son temperament intellec- 
tuel: gout de Fepique, du pompeux, de la rigidite des earaeteres 
qui rappellent parfois les portraits byzantins au lieu des xives 
imageries du 0%d et meme ddHorace. Cependant Pertliarite, nous 
dit L., est encore une oeuvre importante et elle fournira a Andro- 
maqxie un apport considerable. Jusqu^en ses points de chute la 
tragedie de Corneille est encore un point de depart. 

La lumiere vive, neuve que L. jette sur Corneille ne fait pas 
ombre sur le reste du tableau. Au contraire, nous Favons vu, il 
s’est attache a montrer que Corneille n’a pas ete le seul a travailler 
k fonder le drame classique et il s^occupe a proportionner la part 
de chacun des genres et des auteurs. Ce n^est pas uniquement par 
le sens du detail et de la preuve mais aussi par celui de Fensemble 
organique et de la liaison des parties que Foeuvre de L. prend de 
jour en jour une place de tout premier plan.^ 

Louis Coxs 

Colrnnhia University 


Recherches sur HAncien Theatre Francais. Trois farces du 
Recueil de Londres: le Gousturier et Fsofet, le Ouuier, 
Maistre Mimin estudiant. Textes publies par Emmakuel 
Philipot. Rennes: Plihon, 1931. Pp. viii+fb9. Pr. 

Before the publication of these textvS none of the farces which 
we have known for a long time, with the single exception of 
Pathelinf- could be read with complete understanding even by 
the specialist. Some recent trouvailles have been edited once, 
but, with the single exception of the three edited by Professor 
Aebischer,® these editions need to be done over. This does not 
mean that these plays have remained in manuscript or in unique 
printed texts, but it does mean that almost no thorough editing 
has been done and that, therefore, all further research has had to 
await reliable texts. The three farces in M. PhilipoFs edition will 
illustrate fairly what the history of farce editing in modern times 

^ P. 120, note 2: lire pere pour pere. P. 462, 1. 1: Bogne sngg^re pour 
Poqne serait plntdt Oogue comme il figure (p. 731, 1. 17) avec le sens de 
vessie de cochoii, probablement. 

^Ed. R. T. Holbrook, Classiques franga%s du moyen dge, no. 35 {1924). 
Trois farces inedites tronv4es i Fribourg/’ xi (1924), 129-192. 

5 
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has been. Le Cousturier et Esopet appeared first in the Ancien 
Theatre Frangois collection (1854), II, 158-172. Montaiglon, the 
probable editor, merely transcribed the text and published it with 
almost no notes, with many errors, and with faulty glossary. It was 
not reprinted until 1924, when it was included in the Bibliotheca 
Bomanica (301, 302), there edited by M. Jean Hankiss, who, 
though he did not intend his edition primarily for the use of 
scholars, ventured emendations and tried to solve knotty problems. 
He made many errors, but all of them may be excused except the 
serious one of using Montaiglon^s text without consulting the 
unique copy of the farce in the British Museum. The other two 
farces in his edition suffer from this same procedure. 

Le Cuvier^ after its first appearance in the Anc, Th, Fr._, was 
published by Fournier in the Theatre fr. av. la Renaissance (1872). 
With all due respect to Fournier he was not above inveighing 
against others in his Introduction for neglecting the edition in the 
British Museum and doing exactly that himself. The astounding 
thing is that he definitely claims to cite from the London original 
certain readings which, as M. Philipot (pp. 4-5) proves, he took 
from the Description biUiographique of Delepierre. The edition 
of Picot and Nyrop is good, but, since it reproduces a version of 
1619, it IS hardly more than a curiosity. Maistre Mimin also 
passed through the hands of Montaiglon, Fournier, and M. 
Hankiss. 

Had M. Philipot done no more than transcribe and publish the 
texts he would have rendered a signal service. He has given us 
besides the texts full introductions, explanatory notes, and a useful 
index. He is honest about problems which baffle him, and he 
always avoids that startling silence on difficult passages which has 
until now characterized farce editing. He has much to say about 
date and authorship without trying to fix either exactly, and he 
concludes, correctly I think, that we shall never know the exact 
date or authorship of any of the farces except by some fortuitous 
accident. 

One hesitates to find fault with this valuable book, but since M. 
Philipot has expressly requested suggestions, I shall venture a few. 
One unfortunate misprint gives the beginning of Jean Eaulin^s 
regime at the College de Navarre as 1581 instead of 1481 (p. 14). 
In Le Gousfurier I see no reason for believing that vv. 96-97 were 
a part of ^^une chanson de metier, qui nous est inconnue par 
ailleurs.'^^ Sanglante (v. 105) is too strong to be translated by 
maudite. The word maintains its strength in the slang of modern 
England. If the editor wishes to indicate change of scene in the 
footnotes, he should mark the one at line 156. In Le Cuvier there 
is no reason to believe the second of the following verses is un 
aparte destine au public : 
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Jaquinot. Point jti n’entens que \oulez fane 

Maife, qu'esse qu'elle me conimaiide’ ( Vv 189-190) 

An aside is an extreme rarity in the farces, and it is more 
probable that Jaqnmot is here talking to himself. In Maistre 
Mimin^ I think that a period after v. 266 and a comma after v. 269 
I'ronld make the passage more intelligible. If estranger were 
translated ^^to take away/^ much of the remaining difficulty would 
disappear. Hankiss^ explanation of the troublesome ‘^A^niio^^ (t. 
311) cannot be accepted, but neither can that of Philipot, who, 
to be sure, does not urge it strongly. I suggest ^^Haro.^^ The 
translation of forcelle (v. 400) as “ poitrine is unsatisfactory. 
Mimin^s line (v. 403) suggests that the crotch is here meant. 

It IS to be hoped that M. P. will pursue his plan to edit the 
entire British Museum collection. This work is so necessary and 
the beginning so auspicious that it would be a great loss indeed if 
it were interrupted, 

M. L. Eadoff 

The Johns Hopkins University 


A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin, By HexPwI P. Muller and 
Pauline Taylor. Boston: Heath and Co., 1932. xYii + 
315 pp. $3.50. 

The authors assert that the texts printed here, including selec- 
tions from Commodian, the Yeim Italica, St. Ambrose, Sedulius, 
St. Benedict, St. Isidore, Gregory of Tours, and Fredegarius, repre- 
sent spoken language. 

Have we any texts of the living language up to Charlemagne’s reform? 
It is unreasonable to imagine a mysterious living language for that period, 
without any written texts, as is usually claimed by philologists. ... A 
living language which had to carry all this social and spiritual culture had 
to be written. (P. 18 ) 

It is easier to believe, however, that Vulgar Latin really was a 
mysterious language without any written texts. If this were not 
the case, how could we account for the quite numerous \ulgar 
Latin words like ^ alantiare, "^fidare^ * pinciiarej, * arripare, etc., 
which appear nowhere in ancient or medieval writing? Furthermore, 
an appreciable number of words appearing in the most popular- 
looking texts have not come down into Eomance, and hence may 
reasonably be regarded as nonpopular literary terms; e. g., quon- 
dam, veh ^^d, eorum, reliqui, cejectm, ideo, quatenus, taliter, 
uf, words found in 25 lines of the seventh-century Grant of 
Eights,'" pp. 197 f. Indeed, the authors themselves say that Gregory 
of Tours writes more or less as he speaks"" (italics mine), and 
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point out in a footnote that spelling is traditional and discloses 
only exceptionally the evolution of pronunciation (pp. 26, 31, 
n. 1). 

The status of Low Latin may be compared with that of modern 
literary Greek, which differs considerably from the classical tongue 
in vocabulary, pronunciation, accidence, and syntax, and yet is not 
the language spoken by the people in everyday life. 

The authors confusingly use the symbol > to mean '' represented 
ill spelling by,'' as well as in the usual meaning '' becomes phoneti- 
cally." It would be better to use a different symbol for the former 
sense, say W (for 'Smtten"). While the formula posita> posta 
is correct, the reverse phenomenon " omnes > omvnes had better 
be stated as omnes W omvnes. 

The texts aneb glossary are printed with commendable accuracy. 
In the latter I miss iesta, a form appearing in the texts, p. 186. 
A more notable omission in the bibliography is Kbrting, Stechert 
reprint, 1923. If the authors had used it, they might have dis- 
covered the correct etymology of French alter (and its congeners), 
on which they have erroneous notes (pp. 252, 262). Provengal 
annar ^ to go ' < Latin adnare, annare, ^ to swim to,' ^ to sail to,' 
^to get to' (classical meanings); Italian andare K'^'annitare 
{annare plus the common Vulgar Latin suffix -itare) ; French alter 
< "^'annulare {annare plus the common Vulgar Latin suffix -utare).'^ 

In spite of its interpretative inadequacy, due in part to the diffi- 
culty of the subject, the book can advantageously be used by 
Eomanee scholars as a textbook for graduate classes. 

C. C. Eioe 

Catawba College 


Anatole France, the Mind and the Man. By Lewis Piaget Shanks. 

New York: Harpers, 1932. Pp. vi 236. 

This is a second version of Professor Shanks' psychological bio- 
graphy (Anatote France, 1919), a version which, taking into 
account a decade of research and critical opinion, seeks to recon- 
cile the works and their author — ^to unite in one portrait the Mind 
and the Man." A longer biography than the 1919 version, it is 
largely rewritten. 

With an open-mindedness which obliges him to include all the 
apparently disparate elements of the life and works of Anatole 
France, Professor Shanks achieves now a unified and sympathetic 
portrait by seeing in his subject a born critic who with great 
artistry worked long at his autobiography. There is hardly a 

^ C. C. Eice, “ The Etymology of tlie Eomanee Words foi' ^ To Go/ 
PMLA., XIX (1904), 217-233. 
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page of Anatole France which is not autobiographical” (p. 185). 
Emphasizing the autobiographical value of vividly related incident 
or detail, Professor Shanks introduces us to the* successive major 
incarnations of the writer: Bonnard, Coignard, Bergeret; and he 
points out the many features in which even minor characters resem- 
ble their creator. In the end we see Anatole France, having com- 
pleted the circle of his beliefs, returning to the pessimism of Taine 
which he had first put, undiluted, into Jocaste in 1879.” 

This view lends to the man^s life and writings a unity which 
is perhaps more plausible than that sought by Mr. Chevalier in his 
recent book. The Ironic Temper (Oxford Univ. Press), in which 
there is more selection of material. Professor Shanks admits that 
the one perfect flower of his irony was his career ” (p. 209) ; but 
he does not attempt to explain everything by that irony. 

He states honestly and without reservation that* Anatole Prance 
borrowed abundantly — in view of all that has been written on that 
subject since MaureverPs Livre des plagiats he could hardly do 
otherwise; he admits that Anatole Prance used more than once his 
happy inventions or borrowings — ^the perfect ironic comment on 
^^the mastePs” work is made unintentionally, in a footnote (p. 
204) : His last book ivas a revision of his first, Alfred de Vigny ” ; 
he disapproves of occasional lapses into coarse humor ; and he grants 
that Anatole France had no true constructive ability. But he does 
claim, and very justly, that France chose critically and developed 
artistically all that he borrowed. With Yoltairian analysis he per- 
ceived the human identity beneath all the differences of time and 
place,” and he set about to recreate the past through insight and 
imagination .” Finally, 

alone among contemporaries, Anatole France has grafted the living flower 
of Hellas upon the Gallo-Latin logic of form . . . Greek, yet subtly national, 
this is why (he) has taken his place among the great French classics. . . . 
We shall return to (him) some day, come back to his work as the traveler 
returns to Athens, for the beauty that is hers. 

We may aptly quote in praise of Professor Shanks’ book the 
words he uses in praise of the critical writings of Anatole Prance : 
“ To know the scholar’s labors and to know when to forget them is 
the mark of the trne hnmanist; a little tact is not useless in the 
critic’s task” (p. 47). TJndistracted by pedantic footnotes, the 
reader perceives nonetheless that the critic knows the literature on 
his snbiect. The hook is carefully written, without literary affec- 
tation, and it is liberally sprinkled with excellent translations of 
passages that “ clamor for quotation.” The tendency to exaggerate 
Prance’s merits and to extenuate his defects, which tendency in 
the 1919 version constituted in the opinion of some the chief 
deficiency of the book, has been completely checked. One of the 
avowed objects of this book is to rout the vultures and the buildqrs 
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of mud-monuments, •whose activity began only after Anatole France 
was dead; but even the vultures could hardly object to Professor 
Shanks^ using the term ^^the master a half-dozen times in 226 
pages of rational, restrained, and illuminating apology. 

Wm. C. Holbeook 

Northwestern University 


Le Haut Livre du Graal Perlesvaus, Edited by William A. Nitzb 
and T. Atkinson Jenkins. Volume I: text, variants, and 
glossary. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
537. $6.00. (MP. Monographs.) 

We have to thank the editors for the first critical edition of this 
important thirteenth century text, as the only modern edition here- 
tofore is one brought out in 1866 by Charles Potvin. The task 
they had set themselves was an arduous one : the text runs over ten 
thousand lines, eight manuscripts and two sixteenth-century books 
had to be collated, a thorough knowledge of the Celtic languages 
(ms. IF. IS in Welsh) was required. With the support of the 
General Education Board Professors Nitze and Jenkins were able 
to assemble a staff of assistants and specialists. Already Volume i 
stands as an impressive example of the benefits that scholarship can 
derive from co-operation, and we may well hope that Volume ii, 
which will contain among other things a comprehensive com- 
mentary on the romance, its literary, historical, and doctrinal sig- 
nificance,^^ will be free from partisanship and recognize the just 
claims of both camps, the latinists and the celtologists. 

Volume I of the Perlesvaus contains ar introduction listing the 
manuscripts and prints (their relationship will be discussed in the 
second volume), the text and variants, a table of proper names, and 
a glossary. The last named, designed for those that are much more 
familiar with modern French than Old French, has been drawn up 
on liberal lines. Possibly such a word as tenves (2315) should 
have been included. We doubt whether oser always means ^^to 
dare, venture ; in line 1994 it should rather be rendered by can,^^ 
a meaning which the verb still retains today in the French-speaking 
part of Switzerland. Filaieres and philaiiere could very well be 
listed together. It is not clear to us why references 7175 and 8711 
for tranche have not been given, when they correspond to branches 
X and XI. A minor slip dso occurs in the table of proper names : 
Terre de Promision is not a name for the Earthly Paradise but 
Palestine, the Promised Land. 

As a story, Perlesvaus is not well built, in fact,\s the editors 
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point out, most of branch X is quite extraneous to the plot. One 
may also be somewhat dissatisfied with the spirit in which the noTel 
IS written and the characterization of its heroes, especially if one 
has m mind the fine mysticism and the subtle psychology of La 
Queste del Saint Oiaal, with which work, owing to the same sub- 
ject matter, we are in duty bound to compare Perlesvaus. But, 
although Perceval the perfect knight, Lancelot, Gavain, and King 
iirthur, are pretty much cut on the same pattern — the wicked king 
of Castle Mortal providing but poor contrast to those worthies— 
and although the spirituality of the author seldom soars, unstinted 
praise must be given to his style. Fascinatingly clear-cut and fluent 
is his French, to such an extent that he is not only much more 
accessible than a poet of his own day like Eutebeuf, but even than 
the great writers of the sixteenth century like Eabelais and Mon- 
taigne. Indeed his prose bridges the intervening centuries and 
rings with a modern note that startles the reader. It is to be hoped 
that this very readable Grail romance will appeal to a wider public 
than the happy few who ordinarily peruse editions of mediaeval 
French texts. 

Alfred Foulit 

Princeton University 


The Tudors in French Drama. By L. Alfebda Hill. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. 176. $1.25. (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Eomanee Literatures and Languages, Vol. 
XX.) 

This seems to be a very exhaustive study. Surely if anv play 
had escaped the lynx-eyed author it would easily fall under one 
of the categories of Tudor plays described. Plays written for school 
children are mentioned and commented on; even plays are dis- 
cussed that refer to the Tudors only incidentally (pp. 14-16, 79) — 
not counting, of course, Mary Stuart plays which cannot be left 
out as long as Elizabeth Tudor plays come in. 

The first chapter gives a summary of the historical facts — those 
firmly established, the doubtful, and the legendary — on which the 
various authors based their plays. This will prove verv useful 
throughout the boob, since one of Miss Hill’s topics is a discussion 
of the historical accuracy of the French writers treated. This is 
by no means the only consideration introduced, however — indeed 
there are many others — and perhaps one may find oneself a little 
confused at times by the constant passing from one approach to the 
subject to another. For instance, the discussion often turns from 
the historicity of the play under discussion to its propaganda spirit, 
".and again to its literary value ; while the chief purpose, we are told. 
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IS to determine the attitude of the French towards the Tudor 
dynasty. Evidently this was a capital problem, since so many 
French plays are concerned with episodes from the lives of these 
English monarchs. It is true, however, that not one of them can 
be considered a first-class play from Montcrestien to the Abbe 
Joubert, or to Jean-Joseph Renaud, passing through Hugo and 
Dumas ; no play can be put into the class, for example, of Schiller^s 
Maria Btuart, 

The answer is not quite easy, as Miss Hill points out herself 
(p. 130), but the conclusions she puts down are perhaps unneces- 
sarily cautious. It is quite obvious that the majority of these plays 
were meant to be vehicles for political, or even more, for religious 
propaganda. As a rule, whenever the Catholic Mary Stuart comes 
in, she is treated as a personnage sympathique, as opposed to Eliza- 
beth, the Protestant, often the villain of the play. The national 
equation, if this term may be allowed, comes out very significantly 
in a case like that of Henry VIII, who is roundly abused in a play 
dealing with his time, when he proved hostile to France, and is 
handled with gloves when his politics were not adverse to French 
interests. Quite naturally again Joseph Chenier ranks Henry VIII 
with Tiberius and with Charles IX. One notes that the Tudor 
stories were used for propaganda especially in school dramas. 

An entirely distinct group of plays is composed of those in which 
authors have looked merely for romantic plots and in which politics 
are ignored; to this class belong most of the plays in the early 
nineteenth century, such as those of Hugo and Dumas, and here, 
if Germ'an plays had been included, would be placed the work in 
which the Protestant Schiller presented a pathetic Mary Stuart 
who wins our sympathies. Should we also count among these plays 
such an amusing one as the Baroness d^Ordre^s Reiour de Marie 
Stuart en Ecosse, in which the whole intrigue can be traced to the 
greater or lesser sex appeal ” of the two queens ? 

From these remarks it will be seen that various arrangements 
of the abundant material selected were possible. The plays could 
have been studied in their chronological order, or according to their 
emphasis, literary, political, romantic, etc. Miss Hill has preferred 
to group together all the plays which take as their chief heroes the 
successive members of the Tudor family. Although this order does 
not perhaps give as uniform an impression as another might have 
done, any reader will find all the material he needs to judge the 
plays from the special angle that interests him most. All the 
appareil d' erudition is flawless, as would be expected from any book 
in this collection. 

AlBEET SOHIlTZ 

The University of Pennsylvama 
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Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland, 
ed. E. B. Gieenleaf and G. Y. Mansfield. 
Gamlridge : Haivaid Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. 
xhv -f 395. $5 00. 
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cal Study. Cambridge: Univ Press, New \ 
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[Veroffentlichungen des Adolf Bartels- 
Bundes Nr. I]. Adolf Bartels- 

Bund, 1932. 48 pp. 

Behaghel, Otto, Koch, Georg, Stroh, Fritz. 
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1 880 bis heute Mit 9 1 Abbildungen. Berlin : 


Brand, Olga. — Traum und VTrklichkeit be! 
Hugo V. Hofmannsthal. Diss. Munster. 
Bottrop i. ir ; Postberg, 1932. v, 72 pp. 

Brandt, Paul A. — Das deutsche Drama am 
Ende des 19. Jhs. im Spiegel der Kritik. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Kritik Diss. Leipzig: [Herrmann, 193*2]. 
Ill pp. 

Bnegleb, Otto. — ^VTder die Entartung dei 
Sprache duicli Ei staining, fasclie Zusani- 
mensetzung, Wortverstummelimg Leipzig: 
F. Brandstetter, 1932. 55 pp M. 1.50. 

Biirgin, Hans. — Der Minister Goethe vor 
der romischen Reise Seine Tatigkeit in der 
AVegebaii- u. Kriegskommission. Diss. Kiel. 
Weimar: Bdhlau, 1933 xiii, 228 pp. M. 9.60. 

Burwick, Fritz. — Die Kunsttheorie des 
Munchener Diehteikieises. Diss Greifs- 
wald: Adler, 1932. 198 pp. 

Deutsche Literatur m Entwicklungsreihen. 
Reihe Politische Dichtung, Bd. 2: Fremd- 
herrschaft und Befreiung 1795-1815, bearb. 
von Robert F Arnold. Romantik: 5 Bd. : 
Weltanschauung der Fruhromantik ; 0. Bd. : 
Fnihiomantische Erzahlungen, 1 Bd., hrsg. 
von Paul Kluekhohii. Leipzig : Reclam, 1932, 
1933. M. 7.50 per vol. 

Edler, Erich. — Eugene Sue und die deutsche 
Mysterienliteratur. Diss. Teildruck. Ber- 
lin: 1932. 54 pp. 

Chapiro, Joseph. — Gespniehe mit Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1932 229 

pp. M. 4 50. 

Ewald, August. — ^Idee und Liebe Studien 
in Dichtung und Kunst. Potsdam: Mliller 
& Kiepenlieuer 1932. 163 pp. M. 3.80. 

Fechter, Paul. — Dichtung der Deutschen. 
Eine Geschichte der Literatur unseres Volkes 
von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Mit 
vielen Abbildungen Berlin : Deutsche Buch- 
Gemeinschaft [1932]. 815 pp. 4". M. 9.40. 

Fischer, Walter.— Der stollige Strophen- 
bau im Minnesang. Diss. Gottingen: 1932. 
87 pp. 

Folwartschny, Helmut. — Jean Pauls Per- 
sdnlichkext und Weltanschauung. Naeh 
seinen Briefen. Weimar: Bohlau, 1933. 
125 pp. M. 3.80. 

Friugs, Theodor. — Germania Romana. 
[Mitteldeutsche Studien, H- 2==Teuthonista, 
Beihcft4]. Niemeyer, 1932. 258 pp. 

M. 12. 

Friihm, Thomas. — Gedanken iiber Goethes 
Weltliteratur. Zum Goetliejalir 1932 Leip- 
zig: Heling, 1932. 257 pp. M. 6 

Gellhaus, Augusta. — Bittliclics Werden bei 
Fontane. Diss. Bonn. Daren, Rheinland: 
Danielewski, 1932. 47 pp. 

Gorres-Gesellschaft. — Literaturwissen- 
schaftliches J ahrbuch, . , . hrsg. von Gunth^ 
Milller. Bd. 7. Freiburg: Herder, 1932. 
118 pp. 4^ M. 5. 


K. Wolff, 1933 571 pp. 4°. M. 7.60. 
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Ooertz, Hartmann. — Frankreicli und Er- 
lebnis der Foim im Werke Rainer Maria 
Rilkes. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1932. viii, 147 
pp. M. 0. 

Goethe Centenary Papers, read in observ- 
ance of the one -hundredth, anniversary of 
Goethe's death, March 22, 1832, at the Uni- 
veisity of Chicago, March 8 and 9, 1932. 
Edited by Martin Schutze. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1933. vi 174 nn 


Grosser, Bertold. — Gottscheds Redesehule 
Studien zui Geschichte der deutschen Bered- 
samkeit in der Zeit der Aufkiaiung. Diss. 
CreifswaU: Adler, 1932. 168 pp. 

Hanseimpn, Indwig. — Mittelniederdeut- 
sche Beispiele nn Stadtarchive zu Braun- 
schweig gesammelt 2, veianderte u. um 
Register vermehrte Aufl. besorgt von Hein- 
rich Mack. [Werkstucke aus Museum, Archiv 
und Bibliothek der Stadt Braunschweig 6] 
Braunschweig: Appelhans, 1932. xiv 120 
pp, M. 4. 

Heinrich von Burgus.— Der Seele Rat Aus , 
der Brixener Hs. hrsg. von Hans -Friedrich 
Rosenfeld [Deu Texte des Mittelalters Bd. 
3/J Berlin: Weidmann, 1932. xlviii 146 
pp. 4“. M 13. 

Hermanns, Will. — Gesehidite der Aacliener 
Mundartdichtung. [Aachener Beitrdge zur 
Heimatkunde. 11]. Aachen: Mayer, 1932 
XVI, 96 pp. M. 2. ^ 

Otto. — ^Karoline von Gunderode. 
[Halle, 19323. 70 pp. M. 4.50, 

Hildebrand, Hedwig. — Peisdnliche Er- 
innerungen an unsem Vator (Rudolf Hil- 
debrand) von seiner Tochter Hedwig Hil- 
debrand. {Leipzig: J. Klmkhaultl 1932. 26 
pp. M. 1. 


Hoiffmann, Therese. — ^Das klassisch-fruh- 
romantische Frauenideal. Diss. Leipzia: 
Edelmann, 1932. 68 pp. 

Hoffmann, Wemer. — Stilgeschiolitliche 

Untersuchungen zu den Meisterliedern des 
Hans Folz. [Germanische Studien. H. 132] 
ReWm.*Ebering, 1933. viii, 125 pp. M. 5.60.' 

Hruby, Arthur.— Zwei Studien zur Teehnik 
der islilndischen Saga. Wien: Manz, 1932. 
28 pp M. 1. 


Hi^ner, Alfred. — orstudien zur Ausgabe 
des Buches der Kdnige in der Deutschen- 
spiegelfassung und sdmtliehen Schwaben- 
spiegelfassungen. [Abh. d. Ges. cl. Wiss. zu 
Getting^ PMlol.-hist K1 Folge 3, Hr 2] 
Weidmann. 1932 viii, 143 pp. M. 10. 

Hubner, Rudolf —Goethe als Kenner und 
Diebhaber der Rechtsgesehichte. Einleitungs- 
vortrag, auf dem 3. deutschen Rechts- 
mstorikertag zu dena am 24. Okt. 1932 
Weimar: Bdhlau, 1932. 43 pp. M. 2. 

Junge, Siegfried.— Studien zu Deben und 
Mundart des Meistersingers Muskatbliit 
Diss, Cteifswald: Adler, 1932. 133 pp. 


Kampmann, Wanda. — ^Die Kunstanschau- 
ung Goethes in dei Italienischen Reise.’* 
Diss Bonn: 1930 39 pp. 4°. 

Katann, Oskar. — Gesetz im Wandel Neue 
literansche Studien Innshiuck: Tyrolia 
[19321. 210 pp M. 4 80. 

Klemenz, Paul. — Die Oitsnamen dei Graf- 
schaft Glatz Spiachlicli u. geschichtlich 
erklait. Ein Beitrag zur Glatzer Heimat- 
kiinde. [Emzelschriften zur schlesischen Ge- 
schiehte. Bd. 10]. Breslau: Osideutsche 
Veil. Anst. 1932. 84 pp. M. 2.80. 

Kietschke, Hans. — ^Die Spiache der Mam- 
zer Kanzlei nach den Hamen der Fuldaei' 
Urkunden [Hermaea. 29] Salle: Niemeyei, 
1933. 128 pp. M. 4 50. 

Koch, Franz. — Drei Goethe-Reden. Wei- 
mar: Bohlau, 1932. 86 pp. M. 2. 

Koch, Richard. — Der Zauber der Heil- 
quellen Eine Studie uber Goethe als Bade- 
gast. [Aus dem Seminar fur Geschichte der 
Medizin an der Univei sitat Frankfurt a M.] . 
Stuttgart: Enke, 1933. 73 pp. M. 4.80. 

Konitzer, Willi Fr. — Die Bedeutung des 
Schicksals bei Hdlderlin, Wurzhurg : K. 
Triltsch, 1932. viii, 148 pp. 

Kranzmayer, Eberhard. — Die Kamen der 
Elster " in den Mundaiten von Bayern und 
dsterieich, line Herknnft und ihre Ver- 
breitung. [S.-A. aus Heimat u. Volkstum, 
Jsr. 10]. 19 pp. 

Kuhlmann, Walter. — Deutsche Aussprache, 
Lehr- und Lesebuch fiir Ausldnder. [Germa- 
nische Bibliothek I, 3. Reihe: Lesebiicher 
12. Bd.]. Seidelherg : Winter, 1933. 88 pp. 
M. 2.85. 

Lazarus, Gertrud. — Die kunstlerische Be- 
handlung der Sprache bei Andreas Gryphius. 
Diss. Hamburg, 1928. Berlin: Studenten- 
werk, 1932. 80 pp. 

Mann, Otto. — Der junge Friedrich Schlegel. 
Eine Analyse von Existenz und Werk. [Neue 
Porschung. 16]. Berlin: Junker & Dunn- 
haupt, 1932. xii, 204 pp, M. 10. 

Maxwell, William C. — ^Reimwortuntersuch- 
ungen im Deutschen. Diss. SeideVberg: 
Winter, 1932. 55 pp. 

Meier, Ernst. — Stil- und Klangstudien zum 
Wiegenlied. Diss. Creifswald: Adler, 1932. 
79 pp. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand.— Huttens letzte 
Tage. An historical-critical edition by 
Robert Bruce Roulston, Baltimore : Tlie 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. xviii, 238 pp 
$3.00. 

Milch, Werner. — Christoph Kaufmann. 
[Die Schweiz im deutschen Geisteslehen. 
Bdch. 77/78]. Frauenfeld, Leipzig: Huber 
[1932], 192 pp. M, 4. 

Mitlacher, Heinz, — Moderne Sonettge- 
staltung. Diss. Greifswald. Borna-Leipzig: 
Hoske, 1932. iv, 108 pp. 
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Miillenriefen, Paul. — Faust als Napoleon. 
Ein Kommentar zu der Tragodie 2. Teil 
[Beitrage zur Philosophie und Psychologie. 
H. 11]. Stuttgart: Kohlhammerj 1932. vi, 
43 pp. M 2.40. 

Nadler, Josef. — LiteraturgescMclite der 
deutschen Schweiz Leigmg : Grethlein 
[1932] 542 pp. M. 6 50. 

Sehaukals lyrisches Werk [S.-A. aus 

Wiener Zeitung, 26. Mai, 1932] Wien: 
J. Grunfeld, 1932 15 pp 

Nespital, Margarete. — Bas deutsche Prole- 
tariat in semeni Lied. Biss Rostock: 1932. 
136 pp. 

Neuhof, Hans. — Formprohleme bei Grabhe 
Bie Bramen naeh der Abhandlung “ uber 
die Sliakspearo-Manie.” Biss. Bonn, 1931. 
Luhhen: Thelow, 1932. ix, 101 pp. 

Neuss, Erich. — Bas Giebielienstemer 
Bichterparadies. Johann Friedrich Eeichardt 
und die “ Heiberge der Roniantik [Hallische 
Nachi ichten-Buoherei, Bd, 9]. Halle: 1932 
205 pp. M 1.50 

Notkers des Deutschen Werke, Nach den 
Handschriften neu hrsg. von E H Sehrt und 
Taylor Starck Ersten Bandes erstes Heft 
Boethius de consolatione philosophiae I u. 
II [Altdeutsche Textbibliothek Nr 32]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. xx, 136 pp. M 3 40 

Nowack, Alfons. — Furstbischof Heinrich 
Fdrster und Karl von Holtei. Unter Be- 
nutzung ungedruckter Briefe aus dem Erz- 
bischoflichen Biozesanarehiv und der Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek in Breslau Bres- 
lau: Aderholz, 1932. 34 pp. M. 1,80. 

Perger, Arnulf. — Bie Handlungstransponier- 
ung als dramatisches Kimstprmzip. [Schrif- 
ten d. philos. Fakultat dei deutschen Uni- 
versitilt in Prag, Bd. 11] Prag: Rohrer, 
1932. 84 pp M 4 

Peters, Konrad. — Theodor Fontane und der 
Roman des 19 Jhs Biss Munster. Ems~ 
detten, Westf. * Lechte, 1932. 93 pp. 

Pfeiffer, Hermann. — Goethe und Merck 
im BarmstHdter Freundeskreis. Ein Gedenk- 
buch von Maler Hermann Pfeiffer. [Jahres- 
gabe der Ges. Hess Biichei freunde 15]. 
Darmstadt : 1932. 59 pp. 

Prill, Vera. — Caroline de la Motte Fouque. 
[Germanische Studien H. 131]. Berlin: 
Ebcring, 1933. 95 pp. M, 3 80. 

Reitimers, Kathe. — Bie Frau im Friih- 
naturalismus. Biss. Bonn, 1929. Waren- 
dorf: Barpe, 1931. 57 pp. 

Rosenbaum, Maria-Elisabeth. — ^Liebe und 
Ehe im deutschen Volksmarchen. Biss. 
Jena: 1932. 71 pp 

Roth, Erich Ernst. -—Bie Stilmittel im 
Kirchenlied des Pietismus. Eine literar- 
kritisehe Studie des Kirchenliedes im 17. u. 
18 Jh. Biss. Heidelberg: Evang. Verb 1932. 
37 pp. 


Schier, Wilhelm. — Fritz Fink Eiii cleiii- 
scher Bichter. TFeimar: Fink [1932]. 56 

pp. M. 2 

Schmidt, Kurt. — Ber Lustliehe Wiiitz- 
gaite Em Beitiag zur Gesch. d, deutschen 
Mystik im Spatmittelalter. Biss. Gieifs- 
wald. Wildenfels i Sa: Zimmermaim, 1931. 

80 pp. 

Treiber, Gottlieb. — Bie hlundart von 
Plankstadt. Biss Heidelberg 1930. Wall- 
dorf h. Heidelberg : Lamade, 1931. 112 pp 

Unold Kurt. — Ziii Soziologie des (zunf- 
tigen) deutschen Meisteigesangs Bi-ss. 
Heidelbeig Bruchsal: Kruse, 1932. 58 pp. 

Vincent, Ernst. — Goethe in Jena. 1784, 
1807, 1818. Jena. Fiommann, 1932. 31 pp. 
M 1. 

Wagener, Luise — ^Hofmannsthal und das 
Baiock Biss Bonn Dillingen a. D : 
Schwabische Verlagsdruckerei, 1931. 73 pp. 

Wiadersich, Alfons. — ^Frauengestalten Ger- 
hait Hauptmanns. Ein Beitrag zum Ver- 
standnis seines Schaffens, von emem Schle- 
siei. Glaiz: Glatzer Bucherstube, 1933. 207 
pp M. 3 75. 

Ziegler, Leopold. — Zwei Goethereden und 
ein Gespiach Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang 
[1932] 90 pp. M. 2. 

FRENCH 

Augenendt, P. — Eine syntaktisch-stilis- 
tische Untersuchung der Werke P. Claudels. 
Biss. Bonn: 1932. 76 pp. 

Brauss, A — A Le Biaz und sein Werk. 
Biss. Frankfurt: 1932. 127 pp. 

Constantin-Weyer. — Un homme se penche 
sur son passe, ed E. G. Fay and E. B. 
Harn. New York: Holt, 1933 xxxii -f- 194 
-{- Ixxx pp. $0.92 

Cramer, Fr. — Ber Heilige Johannes im 
Spiegel der franz. Pflanzen- und Tierbezeich- 
nun£?en. Giessen: Selbstverlag des Roma- 
nischen Seminars, 1932. 72 pp. 

Dietrich, G— -Bie verbale Kraft im Sub- 
stantiv -f a mit Substantif und Verwandtes. 
Jena diss. Halle: Karras, Krdber und 
Nietschmann, 1932. 66 pp. 

Gerding, Anne. — ^Adrien Mithouard. Biss 
Bonn: 1932." 102 pp. 

>G6tz, Luise. Martial d’ Auvergne, Les 
Arrdts d* Amour. Frankfurt : Biesterweg, 
1932 159 pp. 

Groeber, G.— Geschichte der mittelfranz. 
Lit I. Vers und Prosadichtung des 14 Jh. 
Brama des 14. und 15 Jh. Zweite Auffage, 
bearbeitet von S. Hofer. Berlin : de Gruyter , 
1932. 306 pp. 

Hesse, Hermann.— Studien txber die zweite 
Redaktion des Image du Monde, Biss. 
Gottingen: 1932. 72 pp. 
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Humbert, P. — ^Peiresc. Par%s : Descl4e, de 
Brouwer, 1933. 324 pp. Fr. 20, 

Keller, A. — Die Unterbrecbung im Lust- 
spieldialog MoliSies. Diss. Hamburg: 1932. 
77 pp 

Klemperer, V. — P. Corneille. Mumch: 
Hueber, 1933. 372 pp. 

Langer, W. — Friedrich der Grosse und die 
geistige Welt Frankreichs. Hamburg: 
Seminar fiir romanische Sprachen und Kul- 
tui, 1932. xxii + 195 pp. 

Moliere. — L’Avare, ed E Lebert and H. S. 
Schwaiz, Neio York: American Bk. Co., 
1933. xhii + ^25 pp. 

Moraud, Marcel. — ^Le Romantisme fr, en 
Angleterre de 1814 a 1848. Pams: Champion, 
1933. 478 pp. (Bibl. de la RLG.) 

Musset. — Lorenzaccio, ed. T. R. Palfrey and 
P. E Jacob. ISfew York: Holt, 1933. xxxiii 
-f- 198 “4“ liv pp. $1 00. 

Pascoe, M. A. — ^Les Drames religieux au 
milieu du XVIIes. Pams: Boivin (1932). 
216 pp. Fr. 20. 

Payr, B.— T. Gautier und E. T. A Hoff- 
mann. Berlin: Ebering, 1933. 87 pp. 

Philippe de Vigneulles. — ^La Chronique, 6d. 
C. Bruneau. T. 3. Metz: Soc. d’hist. de la 
Lorraine, 1932. iv + 406 pp. 

Plate, R. — Franz. Wortkunde auf sprach- 
und kulturgeschichtlicher Grundlage. Mu- 
nich: Hueber, 1932. 117 pp. 

Sainte-Beuve. — Les Grands Eerivains fr. 
Moyen age. XVIIIe si&cle. 3 vol. Paris: 
Gamier, 1932. xii + 379 + 357 + 381 pp. 
Fr. 36. 

. Pages choisies, 4d. V. Giraud. Paris : 

Delagrave, 1932. 245 pp. 

Schwartz, I. A. — The Commedia delParte 
and its influence on Fr. comedy in the 
seventeenth century. N. Y. U diss. Pams: 
H. Samuel, 1933 " 192 pp 

Tabachovitz, A. — ^Etude sur la langue de 
la_ version fr. des Serments de Strasbourg. 
Diss. Upsala: Almquist und Wiksell, 1932. 

116 pp. 

Theophile de Viau.—Pyrame et Thisb^, ed. 
crit. de J. Hankiss. Strasbourg : Heitz, 1933. 
137 pp. 

Verne, J. — Le Tour du Monde en 80 j., ed. 
P. T. Manchester and C. A Rochedieu. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1933. xii + 226 pp. 
(Key to Exercises, pub. separately, 33 pp.) 

V oretsch, K. — Altfranz. Lesebuch zur 
Erltuterung der Altfranz. Literaturge- 
schichte. Zweite Auflage. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1932, xiv + 316 pp, 

ITALIAN 

^ Alfieri, Vittorio. — Sofonisba : tragedia in 
cinque atti. Con introduzione e note di A. 
Avancini, Milano: A. Vallardi, 1932. 78 
pp L. 2.76. (Collana di cultura classica.) 


Vita ; scritta da esso. Con prefazione 

e note di C. Sgioi, ad uso delle seuole. 
Firenze: “La nuova Italia,” 1932. xii + 
291 pp. L 7. (Sciittori italiam ) 

Alighieri, Dante. — La vita nuova j con com- 
mento di T. Casini. Terza edizione rinnovata 
e aecresciuta di una seelta del Canzoniere, 
per cura di L Pietrobono. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1932 viii + 192 pp.^ L. 9. (Biblio- 
teca scolastica di classici italiani ) 

— —The Divine Comedy, translated by 
J. B. Fletcher Reissue. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933. XIV + 474 pp. $2 50. 

Amoroso, P. — II canto III del Puigatorio 
letto nella sala della pontificia Accademia 
Tibeiina in Roma Napoli: A Criseuoli e 
G, 1931. 23 pp. L. 6. (Lectuia Dantis.) 

Ariosto, Ludovico. — Satire; con introdu- 
zione, commento e bibliografia di M. Feriara. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1932. xxiii + 104 
pp. L. 9. 

Belloni, A. — Paolo Segneri (1024-1694). 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1931. 102 pp. 

L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Belotti, B. — Poeti e poemi del Brembo, 
Bergamo: Soc. edit. “ S. Alessandro,” 1931. 
198 pp. L. 12. 

Biscottmi, U. — L’arte e ranima del Mor- 
gante. Livorno: R Giusti, 1932. 116 pp 

L. 7. 

Poeti del Risorgimento . Berchet, Ma- 

miani, Pellico, Poeiio, Tommaseo, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Aleaidi, Prati, Fusmato, Zanella, 
Mercantini, Mameli. Livorno : R Gmsti, 
1932. 226 pp. L. 15. 

Bosticca, G. B — Del Veltro allegorico at- 
traverso il poema sacro. Pescia: Tip, G. 
Franchi, 1932. viii + 248 pp. 

Botero, Giovanni. — Delle cause della 
grandezza delle cittfl. Ristampa delPedizione 
principe del 1588 a cura di M. de Bernardi. 
Torino : Istituto giuridico della r. University, 
1930. 84 pp. (Testi inediti o rari pubblicati 
sotto la direzioiie di F. Patetta, no, 1 ) 

Buonocore, 0, — La Gerusalemme liberata. 
Tschia: “La cultura,” 1932 52 pp. (Bi- 

blioteca de La cultura, no. 147.) 

Caro, Annibal. — Lettere familiari scelte, 
con prefazione di F. CostSro. Volume unico. 
Milano: Sonzogno, 1930. 352 pp. L 4. 

(Biblioteca classica ecoiiomiea, no, 63.) 

Carraroli, D. — ^Prontuario dantesco. Dizio- 
nario delle persone, dei luoghi e delle cose 
contenuti nella Divina Commedia; con anno- 
tazioni e commenti, Milano: Sonzogno, 1931. 
124 pp. L. 1.60. (Biblioteca del popolo, 
no. 643-644.) 

Cestaro, B. — Carlo Gozzi; 1720-1806. 
Torino: G. B Paravia e 0., 1932 110 pp. 

L. 5.26, (Scrittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche.) 
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Cristofori, G. — Giuseppe Giusti; 1809-1850. 
Torino: G B Paravia e C., 1932. 114 pp. 

L. 5 25. (Sciitton italiam con notme 
stoiiclie e analisi estetiehe.) 

Croce, Benedetto, e Caramella, Santmo. — 
Politic! e moralist! del Seicento Strada, 
Zuccolo, Settala, Accetto, Brignole Sale, 
Malvczzi A cura di — . Ban; G Laterza 
e %li, 1930. 318 pp. L. 25. (Scrittori 

d’ltalia, no. 128 ) 

Daurant, Lucia. — Riccardo Pitteri. Trieste : 
Edizioni C E L V I, 1931. 194 pp, L. 10. 

Di Prancia, L. — La leggenda di Turandot 
nella novellistica e nel teatro Trieste: 
Edizioni C. E L V I., 1932 199 pp. L. 

10 (Pagine di eoltura, no 13 ) 

Drago, Liana. — Storia delle tragedie man- 
zoniane. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1931. 
131pp. L 15. (Biblioteca della Eassegna,” 
no. 13 ) 

Falqui, E. — ^La palla al balzo. Lanciano: 
G Carabba, 1932. 208 pp. L. 9. 

Ferrigni, M. — Uomo allegro . . . “ Yorick.” 
Aneddoti. Roma: A. F. Formlggini, 1930. 
145 pp. L 9. (Aneddotica, no. 1.) 

Formica, N. — L’autore di “Galera”: 
Tullio Murri Reggio Calahria-Palmi : Ediz. 
Barbaie, 1930. 79 pp L. 5 

Fradeletto, A. — Ultime pagine di — Poesia. 
Evoluzione storica della letteratura italiana : 
saggi. y enema: Off. graf. C. Ferrari, 1931 
50 pp. 

Galati Vito, G. — Giosii^ Borsi. Firensse: 
A. Vallecebi, 1930. 110 pp. L. 8. 

Galiani, F., e il suo secolo Aneddoti scelti 
da E. Palmaroccbi Roma : A. F. Formtggini, 
1930. 191 pp. (Aneddotica, no. 12.) 

Giunta, N. — ^Prosa e poesia, Reggio Ca- 
labria: A Giuli, 1930. 67 pp. L. 8. 

Goldoni, Carlo. — Le donne ciiriose. Corn- 
media in tie atti, con mtrodiizione e com- 
mento di G. Bottom. Milano: C. Signorelli, 

1929. 75 pp. L 3. 

Commedie scelte. Un curioso acci- 

dente ; La sposa sagaee ; I rustegbi ; II venta- 
glio; GFinnamorati ; Le baruffe cbiozzotte. 
Volume primo. Milano: Sonzogno, 1932. 
335 pp. L 4. (Biblioteea elassica econo- 
mica, no. 40.) 

Gotbein, P. — Fiancesco Barbaro. Friib- 
bumanismus und Staatskunst in Venedig. 
Berlin: Die Eunde, 1932. 418 pp. 

Gnerrieri Crocetti, C. — G B Giraldi ed il 
pensiero critico del secolo XVI. Roma: 
Albrigbi, Segati e C., 1932. 766 pp. L. 50. 
(Biblioteea della ''Eassegna/' no. 14.) 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — canti, con proemio 
e commento di I. Sanesi. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1931. xiii -f 210 pp. L. f (Biblio- 
teca scolastica di classici italiani.) 

Macbiavelli, Niccolo.— Il principe, Prole- 


gomeni e note cnticbe di L Eusso. Firenze : 
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AN ADDITIONAL SOUECE EOE PDFS THE PIT AND 
THE PENDULUM 

Prom time to time investigators have shown that, for his story 
The Pit and the Pendulum^ Poe drew material from the terror 
cult of his day, namely, from certain tales in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, and from Charles Brockden Brownes Edgar Huntley. No 
one, however, has satisfactorily accounted for the source of the 
Inquisition material in the story or, what is of more interest to 
the student of Poe^s artistry, for Poe^s method of handling it. In 
the hope of meeting these two deficiencies, I wish to present an 
additional source — ^that of Juan Antonio Llorente^s History of the 
Spanish Inquisition^ 

Llorente^s work aided Poe in two ways — ^in matter and manner. 
It supplied him with subject-matter for the opening and closing 
scenes of his story, and furnished the graphic incident of the 
swinging pendulum; it furthermore provided him with a means 
of unifying all the elements in the structure of his plot. The 
sources already ascribed to Poe as background material for the 
story in question, it will subsequently be shown, concern them- 
selves exclusively with the type of terror which had nothing to do 
with the Inquisition but which, on the contrary, arose from chance 
occurrences, such as accidents, or adventure, or with terror pro- 
duced by some act of personal vengeance. Through these, it will 
be made manifest, Poe ran and re-ran unifying threads of interest 
drawn from Uorente^s History until tbe whole fabric became one 
presentation of terror that springs solely from the Inquisition. 

1 Juan Antonio Llorente (h. in Aragon, 1756; d. in Madrid, 1823) served 
for several years as principal secretary to the Inquisition in Spain, In 
1817 Llorente published his work in Paris under the title: A Critiml 
Sistoru of the Spanish Inquisition. Paris, Treuttel and Wurz. 

349 
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Poe could easily have come in contact with this Llorente material. 
In this article the term Llorente material will signify both 
Llorente^s History and critical reviews of it. In the periodical 
press of both Europe and America, The History of the Inquisition 
attracted considerable attention; and since it is well known that 
in the offices of editor, critic, and contributor Poe suffered little 
in the magazine literature of his day to escape his notice,^ it is 
highly probable that he Joined in with the public interest in respect 
to Llorente^s work. After the History was published in Paris in 
1817, it was translated and printed in London in 18S6,® and in the 
same year, it appeared in America in a New York edition,^ and 
again in Philadelphia in 1843.® Time and again Llorente^s book 
was reviewed. In 1826 Blaclcioood’s Magazine published a nineteen- 
page article on it;® and in 1827 The British Critic j Theological 
Review and Ecclesiastical Record, one of twenty pages.*^ This 
latter review was reprinted, also in 1827, in The Museum, a maga- 
zine published in Philadelphia.® An interesting point that may be of 

® For an analytical study of Poe^s knowledge of British periodical litera- 
ture, particularly of Blachwood’s Edinburgh Magazine^ see Margaret Alter- 
ton, Origim of Poe^s Critical Theory, Iowa Humanistic Studies (1925), 
pp 7-45. 

* Abridged and translated. Printed for G. B. Whittaker, London (1826). 

*The title of this American edition reads: History of the Spanish 
Inquisition abridged from the original work of M. Llorente, late secretary 
of that Institution; by Leonard Gallois. Translated by an American. 
Hew York, G. E. Morgan (1826). This is a rare volume. It bears this 
interesting dedication: To Col. Juan Van Halen, late chief of the staff of 
one of the divisions of the army of Gen, Mina, in Catalonia, formerly a 
prisoner and sufferer in the Inquisition at Madrid. This volume is in- 
scribed by His Friend, the Translator. 

® Abridged and translated. Philadelphia, J. M. Campbell and Co. (1843). 

®xx, 81. ‘‘The Inquisition in Spain with Anecdotes of some of its 
More Illustrious Victims." 

" I, 129. 

® in, 328. One may add to the foregoing display of interest that regard- 
ing the book and author evinced by such early American scholars in the 
field of Spanish literature as George Ticknor. Tieknor, writing from 
Paris, spoke of Llorente as “my Friend” and said that he was grateful 
to Llorente for having given him introductions to distinguished Spanish 
men of letters and for having directed him to rare and important books 
in French libraries. Ceorge Tichnoids Trmels m Spain, ed. G. T. Horthrup, 
Univ. of Toronto (1913), 37 and 50. 
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some significance in establishing Poe^s acquaintance with Llorente^s 
work rests in the fact that the issuing in 1843 of the Philadelphia 
edition coincides in time and place with the appearing of The Pit 
and the Pendulum, 

More conelnsiTe ewidence of Poe^s knowledge of this Llorente 
material centers about similarities in ideas that exist between it 
and the content of his story^ and above all;, involves the fact that 
certain of these similarities include a chain of events of snch extra- 
ordinary horror that one can hardly question a dependence on 
Poe^s part. The opening scene of The Pit and the Pendulum, in 
a chamber where the officers of the Inquisition were assembled, 
bears in detail a striking resemblance to a passage found in the 
Blackwood review of Llorente^s work. In both instances, black 
cloth drapes the walls of a chamber dimly lighted with candles, 
where a prisoner of the Inquisition faces his judges. The Llorente 
material reads thus: 

It was a large apartment underground, vaulted, liung round with black 
cloth, and dimly lighted by candles placed in candle-sticks fastened to the 
wall. At one end was a closed place, like a closet, where the Inquisitor 
in .attendance and the notary sat at a table; so that the place seemed . . , 
the very mansion of death, everything being calculated to inspire terror.® 

Poe at the beginning of his story recreates this scene. The black 
cloth, draping the walls, becomes sable draperies . . . inwrapping 
the walls of the apartment softly and imperceptibly waving ; 
the candles dimly burning become seven tall candles, that to the 
fainting prisoner change from white slender angels who would 
save him^^ first to ^^meaningless spectres with heads of flame 
and finally to ‘^^tall candles that sank into nothingness^^ their 
light gone out utterly. 

The closing scene in the story connects itself with certain events 
that surrounded the overthrow of the Inquisition. According to 
Llorente, in 1808 Hapoleon^s army invaded Spain, and the same 
year the Inquisition was suppressed. Poe may be employing these 
details at the close of Ms story when he causes his prisoner in the 
Inquisitorial dungeon to be rescued by a Prench officer* The story 

® XX, 81. The Blackwood critic says that be took tbe above passage from 
Limborcb, a writer on tbe Inquisition, but that Llorente bears testimony 
to its general accuracy. 

Llorente, op. cit. (1826), 565. 
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ends on the note— « The French army had entered Toledo. The 
Inquisition was in the hands of its enemies/' 

In the case of the incident dealing with the pendulum Poe's 
following of Llorente is eyen more exact/^ In both^ a prisoner 
of the Inquisition lies, tightly bound, in the path of a slowly 
descending pendulum. In both, the prisoner endures mental 
agony, as he eyes the keen-cutting edge, coming nearer and nearer. 
Both descriptions dwell on a threatened slow-cutting process. In 
Llorente, the pendulum was to cut the skin of the nose and gradu- 
ally " to cut on until life is extinct." In Poe the pendulum is 
to cut through the region of the heart. In both, the prisoner is 
rescued from this particular torture. Poe has here strictly adhered 
to the outline of horrors found in the Llorente material. He, 
howeyer, yiyifies the bare outline by adding to it painful sensations 
of sound, smell, taste, and color. Por example, he points the rod 
of the pendulum with a flashing steel crescent and thus describes 
its descent as it hisses through the air." Inch by inch down 
and still down it came. It swept so closely oyer me as to fan me 
with its acrid breath. The odor of sharp steel forced itself into 
my nostrils ... I grew frantically mad and struggled to force 
myself upward against the sweep of the mighty cimeter. And then 
I fell suddenly calm and lay smiling at the glittering death." 

The foregoing eyidence shows Poe's manifest dependence on the 
Llorente material for the opening and closing scenes in his story, 
as well as for the horrible incident dealing with the pendulum. 

This dependence in the question of subject-matter leads to a 
discussion of Poe's use of the same material for the purpose of 
unif 3 dng all the sources that he wove into his story. It must of 
course be admitted that Poe oyerloaded his narratiye with eyents. 
In employing the number of sources that he did, he may have 

The events that follow are said to have taken place in 1820 and thus 
followed the reinstatement of the Inquisition. They were not, therefore, 
contained in the first edition of Llorente’s work. They do appear, how- 
ever, in the preface to the English edition of 1826 and in the Musmm 
review. Professor Killis Campbell says that a source for ''The Pit and 
the Pendulum” appeared in a newspaper ("Poe's Beading,” Studies m 
English f XJniv. of Texas Bulletin, Oct., 1925, 168). He may have refer- 
ence to this passage which would very likely have been reprinted from 
Llorente's work in any newspaper of the time. Professor Campbell does 
not give a direct reference. 
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been challenging his skill as a literary craftsman to reduce a multi- 
plicity of elements into a harmonious uniformity. On this point 
it is significant to note that he published The Pit and the Pendulum 
in the midst of his most critical and creative interest in plot 
development. Two years before the publication of the story (that 
is, in 1841) Poe had penetrated into Aristotle^s explanation of 
plot structure where he found that the main feature of an excellent 
plot lies in its parts being organically dependent one upon an- 
other.^^ Poe philosophized upon the idea of this relationship ; 
later, in 1848, in his work Eureka, he endeavored to confirm the 
truth of the idea by scientific demonstration;^^ and consistently 
during his literary work of these years, he used the idea as a 
standard in criticism. This theory of plot structure, in its appli- 
cation to the writing of The Pit and the Pendulum, can be seen 
to good advantage if all the known sources for the story are viewed 
in their reactions one upon another, that is, if the parts dealing 
with accidents, adventure, and personal vengeance are considered 
under the dominating influence of terror resulting from the Inqui- 
sition. In order that Poe^s procedure may be thus brought into 
the foreground, it will be necessary for one to have before him 
all the known materials with which Poe worked. 

At this juncture it should be said that, to my knowledge, no 
attempt has as yet been made to account for the r51e played by 
the rats,^® either in their infesting the dungeon, particularly the 
pit, or in their being the gruesome means whereby the prisoner 
freed himself from his bonds as he lay under the sweep of the 
deadly pendulum. The known materials, however, consist of a 
medley of passages found in short stories, books, and critical re- 
views. The Iron Shroud,^^ a tale of personal revenge, in Black- 
wood, for example, described the crushing of a victim by the iron 

Alterton, of- dt., 77. In 1839, in ‘^How to Write a Blackwood Story," 
Poe satirized a terrorizing experience witk a pendulum. He may, at that 
time, have known of the pendulum, and was attempting, by his satire, 
to show more dependence on plot structure and less on terror of the incident. 

128. 

cf. chapter entitled: Unity, a Scientific Law in the Physical 

World, 

One might see in the experience of the Bishop of Mentz in the Ehine 
legend entitled “ The Mouse Tower " a possible source for this element. See 
Knioherhocher (1837), X, 403. 
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walls and ceiling of his dungeon drawing together by means of 
secret machinery. This account unquestionably furnished Poe with 
the particulars of his decreasing dungeon.^® Another tale from 
the same periodical, The Man in the Bell/^ a story of a terrori- 
zing accident, detailed the experience of a man, who, throngh mis- 
calculated plans, lay prostrate under a ponderous iron bell as it 
swung back and forth an inch above his face. Maddened by the 
clanging noise, the man imagined that he saw in the cavern of the 
bell, hideous faces with terrifying frowns and the devil with hoof, 
horn, and eyes of infernal lustre;'' and he raved in a panic of 
frenzied terror. This account suggested to Poe the hideous pic- 
tures of demons that the prisoner saw on the walls of his dungeon, 
and also gave him content for the raving of the prisoner as he 
lay under the swinging pendulum.^® Charles Brockden Brown's 
Edgar Huntley told of a man, in total darkness, arms outstretched, 
immured in a rocky cave, who wandered around the walls of his 
prison counting one hundred paces and fainted at the brink of a 
yawning pit. This story of adventure and accident gave Poe 
material for the efforts of his prisoner to explore the dungeon and 
for the existence of the pit in the story.^® The materials from the 

Alterton, op, cit,, 27. 

im., 28. 

L. Clark, ‘‘The Sources of Poe’s ‘The Pit and the Pendulum/” 
MLN,, XLiv (1929), 351. Professor Clark, in view of the Llorente material 
which this article has, I believe, established as a source, inadequately 
treats the pendulum incident. He in no way connects it with Inquisitorial 
torture. Instead, he sees the prototype of the pendulum in the swinging 
bell, following the account of “ The Man in the Bell.” It is unquestionably 
true that the raving of the victim under the bell resembles the raving of 
the prisoner under the pendulum, but the outline of horrors connected with 
the pendulum originated not in the BloGhwood story, as Professor Clark 
supposes, but in the Llorente material as it was given either in Llorente’s 
Bistory or in the Museum review. 

Ihid, Professor Clark mentions as a probable source for the Inqui- 
sition elements in Poe’s story chapter XIV of Bdg<yr Buntley in whieb 
Weymouth tells of his ill treatment at the hands of the Spanish monks 
and of Ms final rescue by a Prench doctor 352-3). Although this 

may have been suggestive to Poe, it lacks the description of the Inquisi- 
torial chamber and the list of horrors accorded by the Llorente material 
and therefore could not have been the sole source. Professor Clark does 
not treat the Inquisition as basic in Poe’s narrative. 
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critical reviews and Llorente^s History itself have already been 
presented. Poe^s task was to adapt these sources to each other. 

The tying together of these various sources may now be con- 
sidered. Although conscious of one effect produced by the story— 
that of the horror of the Inquisition — ^the reader can, if he reads 
the story in the light of the sources that have just been detailed, 
easily assign the component parts to their originals. The only 
obstacle he will encounter will be in the case of the unknown source 
involving the rats, to which reference has been made. Por example, 
he will assign : 


the opening scene 
the pit 

the pendulum 

the hideous pictures which the 
prisoner sees on the walls of Ms 
dungeon 

the raving of the prisoner lying 
under the sweeping pendulum 

the decreasing dungeon 
the closing scene 


to the Llorente material {Black- 
wood review) 

to Edgar Euntleg 

to the Llorente material 

to "The Man in the Bell^^ {Block- 
wood tale) 

to "The Man in the BelP’ {Black- 
wood tale) 

to "The Iron Shroud’’ {Blockiwod 
tale) 

to the Llorente material 


Plainly, Poe intended the Inquisition to stand as the center- 
point in his story. To this end, he used the Llorente material to 
give shape to what was doubtless an unwieldy mass of selected 
passages, for, as has been shown, he placed parts of it at the be- 
ginning and end of his piece. Moreover, into the terrors assailing 
the victim of accident and adventure in the pit, of miscalculated 
plans under the swinging bell, and of revenge in the decreasing 
dungeon, Poe insinuated the terror peculiar to the Inquisition. 
He thus caused this type of terror to permeate these horrors and 
so unite the multiplicity of parts into one experience of a most 
unhappy prisoner who suffered at the hands of the Secret Tribunal. 

This study has, I hope, enlarged the notion of what comprised 
Poe’s source materials for the composition of The Pit and the 
Pendulum.^’ It has added to the sources already brought forward 
as background reading for Ms story certain selections that had 
as their central interest Juan Antonio Llorente’s History of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Of most importance in the study, however, 
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has been the attempt to show how clearly this additional source 
permits a demonstration of Poe’s effort to identify his critical 
theory with his conscious practice. 

Maegaeet Alteeton 

University of Iowa 


POE^S METZEISTGEESTBIF 

The story Metzengerstein by Edgar Allan Poe, first published in 
the Philadelphia Saturday Courier on January 14, 1832,^ presents 
several episodes worthy of comment, chief among which is the ani- 
mation of a noble charger represented on a tapestry in Castle 
Metzengerstein. 

The reader will recall that at the opening of the story, the young 
Baron Frederick of Metzengerstein is pictured in an upper chamber 
of the Palace calmly watching the conflagration of a rivaFs castle. 
In the meantime, his attention is drawn to a tapestry which repre- 
sents a scene in the traditional feud between the two families : A 
Saracen ancestor of Berlifitzing is unhorsed and about to perish by 
the dagger of a Metzengerstein. Closer scrutiny by the Baron 
reveals the astounding fact that the head of the riderless horse seems, 
during the interval, to have changed position I The sequel to this 
incident is the almost immediate appearance of a mysterious horse 
in the courtyard and the disappearance of that portion of the 
tapestry occupied by the animal, attended by other portentous cir- 
cumstances. There follows a perverse attachment between the 
young Baron Metzengerstein and the strange steed which finally 
plunges, with the Baron, into the flames of the burning Palace 
Metzengerstein. 

Clearly the animal is a demon-horse, an embodiment, as it were, 
of the avenging nemesis that finally overtakes the impious Baron. 
It is equally certain that the origin of the animal is no common 
feature and would require some comment. The motive is not one 
of folklore pure and simple, for however large there may loom in 
folk-tales, ancient and modern, animated statues, painted figures 
of men and beasts that come to life and step out of their canvas 
and frame, they are not the subject of popular fiction which seems 

^ Hervey Allen, Israfel, Kew York, 1927, i, 326. 
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rather to have recoiled from the inherent improbability of such a 
theme. The same cannot be said about the fancy of the pre- 
romantic and romantic writers^ who have, on the contrary, given 
such incidents a fair prominence in their works of fiction.^ 

Most important, probably, as Poe’s direct model, are certain 
episodes in Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere des Teufels,^ A strikingly 
suggestive passage occurs near the end of the story when Medardns, 
the Capuchin monk, witnesses in the church the murder of the 
young novice, Aurelie. At this crisis, he is aware of a figure stand- 
ing at his side, one he has often seen before — ^the old artist in the 
violet cloak (really his father). The people cry: 

Mirakel, Mirakell . . . Sekt ikr wohl den alten Mann im violetten 
Mantel? der ist aus dem Bilde des Hockaltars kerabgestiegen — ^ick babe es 
geseben — icb ancb, ieb auch — ^riefen mebere Stimmen dnreb einander.* 

Less important, but still interesting in this connection is the pas- 
sage where Medardus describes his feelings on hearing the monks 
sing the Gloria: 

. . . war es nicbt, als offne sicb die Wolkenglorie iiber dem Hoebaltar? — 
ja, als erglubten durcb ein gottliobes Wunder die gemalten Cberubim und 
Serapbim zum Leben und scbwebten auf und nieder, Gott iobpreisend mit 
Gesang und wunderbarem Saitenspiel? “ 

In addition, Erancesko’s own story of the effect of the Elixir upon 
him when painting the portrait of the Holy Eosalia: 

. . . “Aueb du musst kommen, meine geliebte Gdttin, du musst leben und 
mein sein, oder icb weibe micb den unterirdiscben Gottern! Da erblickte 
er Frau Venus, dicbt vor dem Bilde stebend, und ibm freundlicb zuwinkend.® 

Further, in the document left by the old artist, is described his 
vision as he prays at sundown : 

Aber, so wie Flammen verblassten im grauen Abendnebel gewabrte 
Francesko in den Liiften einen leucbtenden Bosenscbimmer, der sicb bald 
2 U gestalten begann.^ 


®Cf. The Castle of Otranto, Cb. I; The Monh, Cb. II j The Betrothed, 
Ob. VI ; The Antiquafy, Cb. X. 

» E. A. T. Hoffmann, Die Elixiere des Teufels,” in Cesammelte Werhe, 
Leipzig, 1900, n, 7-282, 

^im., n, 274. n, 225. 

» Ibid., n, 15. Um,, n, 228. 
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As Poe^s debt to Hoffmann is generally conceded and that Ms 
plots and incidents closely resemble those of the German roman- 
ticist, we may reasonably conclude that the device of the animated 
horse was also most probably the direct outcome of his readings 
in the works of E. A. T. Hoffmann — such as had by this time been 
translated into English.® 

For the malevolent character of the steed, we should likewise 
look in vain in the wide realm of folk-lore : horses that rush into 
the fire are conspicuous for their absence. Such a reaction, com- 
mon in the case of sheep which are known to follow their leader 
into the flames, is foreign to the nature of the horse. If a fire- 
horse^'’ is thus unknown to folk-lore, there is certainly no dearth 
of other uncanny horses bearing their riders to destruction. The 
classic example is the lost legend of the infernal horse, Erion, which 
disappeared with its master, Adrastos, into a hill devoted to the 
chthonian powers.® Even more to the point is the story of King 
Theodoric, the famous Dietrich of Berne, examined not so long 
ago by an American scholar.^® Its main features are echoed in 
Poe’s tale. 

This by no means simple legend, as well as its Persian proto- 
type, is, in the last analysis, based upon an extremely simple and 
widely spread folk-tale, namely, that of a water-horse (kelpie) com- 
ing out of a pool or lake, or even out of the sea, allowing itself 
to be mounted only to plunge again into the water with its rider. 
The tale exists in numerous variants, hailing chiefly from the 
Celtic and Teutonic countries in Western, Central, and Northern 
Europe ; but it was, or still is, current in the Mediterranean coun- 

® On Poe reading Hoifinann at tlie Baltimore Public Library during pre- 
cisely this period of bis life, probably in English translation, cl Allen 
(op. cit,, I, 341), though Palmer Cobb argued earlier for Poe's knowledge 
pf the Oerman language; cf. his “The Influence of E. A. T. Hoffmann on 
the Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” 8P, m (1908), 24, as had A. G-ruener before 
him in MP, ii, 125, Stedman and Woodberry (r, cix) see in Metzengerstein 
in particular the influence of Hoffmann’s tale. Das Majorat, On this 
point, cf. also Gruener’s discussion in PMLA, xix (1904), 17, and Cobb 
(op. city p. 10). 

®L. Malten, “Das Pferd im Totenglauben,” in Jahtbuch fies Deutsohen 
Archaeologisohm Jnstitut, xxix (1914), 179-226. Cf. also Steller, 
Zteitsohrift /. VolkskundCy n (1930), 61-71; A. H. Krappe, Rewe Oeltique, 
XLtx (1932), 96-103. 

A. H. Krappe, Le Moym Age, xxxvm (1928), 190-207. 
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tries and in the Near East as well,^^ This water-horse of folk-lore 
Poe deliberately changed into a fire-horse/^ There are many 
reasons to make it likely that he was familiar with the Scottish 
kelpie superstition; the influence of Scottish lore upon our author 
is generally admitted, since he doubtless heard many of these tra- 
ditions from the old people of Irraie during his stay in Ayreshire/^ 

There is one more feature in Poe^s tale deserving of some 
attention. Our author leaves no doubt that the fatal horse was 
really animated by the spirit of the old Baron of Berlifitzing, 
burned to death in his own castle, who thus revenges himself upon 
his murderer. The role of the horse as a typically chthonian animal 
is well known, thanks largely to Malten^s masterly study/^ It 
may be worth noting, therefore, that European folk-lore does indeed 
know of the apparition of dead persons, especially murdered vic- 
tims and suicides, in the shape of ghostly horses foreboding evil/^ 
However, we should look in vain in folk-lore for an outright act 
of such a demon-horse. The romantic author has improved the 
folk-lore donnees, thus adding to the poignancy, though also to 
the artificiality of his tale. 

Geacb P, Smith 

University of Iowa 


WOEDSWOETH IN AMEEICA 

Wordsworths influence on the romantic, transcendental writers 
in America was so natural and real that it seems to have focused 
attention on his trans-atlantic reputation during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century to the exclusion of the earlier period. It 
is my intention here to give some indication of the immediate 
reception of Lyrical Ballads in this country and so provide a pre- 
fatory note to Miss Annabel Newtohs Wordsmrth in Early Ameri- 
can Criticism?' 

Cf. A. H. Krappe, Hhe Baienoe of Folk-Lore, Loudon, 1930, p. 79. 

Hervey Allen, op. dt,, i, 290. 

Op. Git,, p. 196. 

Hid,, p. 233. 

^ Chicago, 1928. The early issues of the Philadelphia Port Folio which 
contain this material were not available to Miss Newton. Their omission 
from her bibliography explains the inaccuracy of the following summary 
of her findings: “He [Wordsworth] did not achieve immediate favor with 
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Miss Newton believes that the America of about 1800 was too 
busy overcoming obstacles and making a nation of itself to bother 
about Wordsworth, and although this may be largely true, it is at 
the same time quite false in its implication that this early America 
was not a composite of individuals, groups of whom were vigorously 
independent of the experiences of the whole. Of these groups there 
was one, reactionary in politics, conservative in outlook, and in- 
tensely concerned with developing a national culture closely akin 
to that of England, which was led by J osephr Dennie, the Ameri- 
can Addison,^^ who for the first ten years of the nineteenth century 
was the most infiuential man of letters in America. To its mem- 
bers and its leader the poet (but not the philosopher) Wordsworth 
coul^ and did have an immediate appeal. 

Dennie, in his Farmers Museum^ recognized the worth of Lyrical 
Ballads soon after the volume^s first appearance and, as editor of 
the Gazette of the Z7. /S., continued his recommendation of the new 
poet to his readers, reprinting ^^We are Seven in the latter 
periodical on August 9, 1800.^ But it was with the establishment 
of the Philadelphia Port Folio, probably the most truly national 
of all the early American literary periodicals,® that his support of 
Wordsworth becomes most interesting and significant. In January, 
1801, the first month of its existence, the Port Folio placed its 
stamp of approval on this little known volume of poems, reprint- 
ing " Simon Lee with the following editorial note : 

The Public may remember reading in some of our news papers the inter- 
esting little ballads of We are Seven ” and “ Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill."' They were extracted from Lybioau Baixads, a collection remarkable 
for originality, simplicity and nature, to which Mr. Wordsworth of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, is a principal contributor.^ 


the publication of Lyrical Ballads in 1798, Before 1824 some of the 
American people had read Wordsworth’s poems. Of this number, only a 
few admired and approved j and they were afraid to express their opinions.” 
P. 1. 

^ Ellis, Harold M., Joseph Dennie and his Circle (U. of Texas Studies 
in English, No. 3. Austin, 1915), pp. 104, 131. 

® From its beginning the Port Folio had an unusually large subscription 
list which covered the entire country from Maine to Georgia and westward 
to the Ohio. 

*1, iii (Jan. 17, 1801), 24. Dennie consistently identified Wordsworth 
with Oxford. 
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Two months later Dennie again brought Wordsworth before the 
eyes of his readers, devoting a comparatively large portion of his 
journal to reprinting The Thorn/^ ® This was followed in June 
by a reproduction of the British Critic's favorable review of the 
1800 volumes accompanied by another editorial comment: 

We have had frequent occasion in the course of our literary selections, 
to express the warmest admiration of the genius, spirit and simplicity of 
“Lyrical Ballads,” a volume which contains more genuine poetry than is 
to be found, except in the volumes of SsLiKESPEAjaB and Chattertok. — 
The “ Liteeaby ” article, borrowed from the British Critic, and inserted 
in our front pages, corroborates the partiality of the editor for the talents 
of Mr. Wordsworth. The second volume of these “ Ballads ” has been 
ordered from England, and when the editor shall have received a copy, it 
will be in his power to adorn his pages with gems of a soft and permanent 
lustre.® 

The borrowed criticism bad contained samples of Wordswortb^s 
poems Strange fits of passion/^ She dwelt among tb’ untrodden 
ways/^ and selections from The Brothers/^ Tbe Poef s Epitaph/’ 
and ^^To Joanna”)^ and Dennie followed these with further 
reprints from the 1798 volume. By July, when be printed the 

Anecdote for Fathers ” and The Mad Mother/’ ^ some six 
thousand American readers had been given the opportunity and 
stimulus to acquaint themselves with a large portion of Words- 
worth’s published work.^ 

In December the awaited new poems had arrived and enabled 
Dennie to give further expression to Ms admiration while intro- 
ducing Ms new favorites to the public : 

The following delightful fable [“The Waterfall and the Eglantine”], 
and the subsequent poems [“Lucy G-ray ” and “Andrew Jones”], are from 
the magical pen of William Wokdswobth, a genuine poet, who judiciously 
employs the language of simplicity and Kattxbe, to express the tones of 


®l, xi (March 21, 1801), 94-5. 

*1, xxiv (June 13, 1801), 191. The Critic article appeared on pp. 188-9. 

I, xxix, 232. 

®I take Bennie’s own circulation figure as accepted by Frank L. Mott 
in A History of American Magassines (llTew York, 1930, 227) and multiply 
it by the conventional modern estimate of three readers for each sub- 
scriber. As a matter of fact, in 1801 the proportion of readers was 
probably much greater. 
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passion; who has forsaken the necromantic realms of German extravagance, 
and the torrid zone of Della Cruscan ardour, and has recalled erring 
readers from sounds to things, from fancy to the heart.” ® 

By this time Bennie’s enthusiasm had borne fruit in the decision 
of a Philadelphia publishing firm (with which the editor of the 
Port Folio was not connected) to produce an American edition of 
Lyrical Ballads, and Bennie publicly welcomed and advertised the 
accomplished project: 

The popularity of Wordsworth’s Ballads increases every hour. We are 
confident, that Messrs. Humphreys and Grofl*, the praise-worthy publishers 
of poetry, not unworthy the muse of CHATTERTOiir, will be amply remu- 
nerated for their care and expense in publishing a complete and neat edition 
of verses, which will outlive their century?-^ 

Then for that year Wordsworth’s enthusiastic advocate left the 
poet’s American reputation in the hands of his more formal 
publishers. 

On January 1 of the following year, however, Wordsworth was 
back in the columns of the Port Folio, though indirectly by way 
of a contribution by an anonymous American whose stanzas, Bennie 
held, must be admired by all who have a taste for that charming 
simplicity, with which a Woedsv^orth has taught us to believe, the 
most poetical ideas may be conveyed.” Some months later Bennie 
printed Coleridge’s ^"^Love,” attributing it to Wordsworth and say- 
ing of the supposed author: 

Wordswortb is a favorite poet, because, as Prior somewhere says, be talks 
like a mau of this world. He is au intelligible and feeling writer. His 
description of the passion of Love, in the following Poem is so exact, that 
it cannot fail to please, those who admire the true, as well as the beautiful, 
and the two stanzas, preceding the last, will be remembered by all, who 
have been clasped to the bosom of Beauty.^^ 

Apparently Wordsworth had become by this time an ^^established 
poet,” at least in the Oldschool ” circle. At any rate, it was nearly 
a year before Bennie took occasion to reaffirm his enthusiasm and 
publish another selection from Lyrical Ballads. In March, 1804, 
‘^^The Oak and the Broom” appeared preceded by the following 
note: 

® I, li, 408. 

viii (Feb. 27, 1802), 62. This second reference to Chatterton per- 
haps calls for the explanation that in America at this time Chatterton 
was generally considered as representative of the highest genius in English 
poetry. i (Jan. X, 1803), 7, ^nr, xxvii (July 2, 1803), 96. 
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We are very entliusiastic admirers of the genius of Mr. Wordsworth, 
an Oxford scholar, an original poet, and, as it appears, an amiable and 
humane man. He seems to have found or made a new walk in poetry, and 
we doubt not he will have many admiring followrers. We caimot refrain 
from adding, that his Lyrical Ballads have reached the third edition in a 
very short period, and that a majority of critics, as well as readers of 
taste, have agreed that he has, like Gay, discovered the secret of exhibiting 
the most pleasing and most interesting thoughts in the simplest expression.^® 

A change in tone is fairly evident in the last two notes, but a 
more trustworthy indication of Wordsworth^s established position 
is to be found in the elaborate, friendly parody entitled A Lyrical 
Ballad which appeared in the leading article for August 18, 
1804.^"^ Eobert H. Eose, making his contribution in the rdle of 
a countryman E. Shallow,^^ professes to have got a very pretty 
book to read, and felt that the author and I felt exactly alike.^^ 
The author was the celebrated Mr. Wordsworth, and in present- 
ing his own masterpiece Shallow also presents complete notes indi- 
cating parallels in the writings of this ^^mnch admired poet. 
Showing an intimate knowledge of Wordsworth^s poetry and expect- 
ing something similar from his readers, he quotes from (but does 
not name) The Idiot Boy,^^ We are Seven,^^ Lines written in 
Early Spring, Anecdote for Eathers,^^ Goody Blake, The 
Thorn,^^ Strange Eits of Passion,’^ Tintern Abbey, Heartleap 
Well,^^ The Mad Mother,^^ It was an April Morning, Euth,^^ 
and Joanna.” It would seem that his effort was a local success, 
for two months later there appeared another parody by Shallow, 
this time on the Lines written in Germany ” and preceded by the 
original.^^ 

Having established " a favorite poet ” in a position sufficiently 
high to invite successful burlesque, the editor of the Port Folio 
allowed his public attention to Wordsworth to lapse untE the 1807 
Poems in Two Volumes appeared. He greeted them briefly: Wm. 
Wordsworth has published two volumes of poems. We hope that 
he does not continue to strihe the very hose string of humility P 
This is a notice of the type frequently printed by Dennie soon 
after he had looked over the latest English periodicals, and it may 

^®iv, xii (March 24, 1804), 96. 

IV, xxxiii, 257-8. The author is identified by Ellis, op. dt,, 177. 

«iv, xliii (Oct. 27, 1804), 342-3. 

2nd series, iv, xx (Hov. 14, 1807), 308. 
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have been inspired by the review of WordswortFs poems in the 
August Critical Review, the earliest criticism he is likely to have 
seen and one which found the author to be debasing himself to 
the level of the Idiot Boy. Closely behind this came vigorous 
disapproval from the Edinburgh, followed by similar expressions, 
during the next two years, from the Eclectic, the Edinburgh again, 
and the British Critic in two successive numbers.^'^ The unanimity 
with which the arbiters of British, and hence Dennie^s, taste 
damned Wordsworth must have discouraged his American advocate. 
At any rate, he seems never to have thought it worth while to dare 
the confusion of the Embargo with an order for two such doubtful 
volumes. There is no evidence that he ever saw them. His final 
mention of Wordsworth, made as a comment on a contributed 
parody, is only an epitome of the strictures by British critics : 

Some of Mr, Wordsworth’s earlier effusions of poetical genius were cer- 
tainly not unworthy of the muse. But, of late, he has extended so far his 
theory of simplicity in writing that it degenerates into burlesque and 
puerility.^® 

In the years of his enthusiasm Dennie had made a great con- 
tribution to Wordsworth^s American reputation — ^he had recom- 
mended his excellences throughout the entire United States and had 
placed generous samples of his work before the group of readers 
who were most interested in the development of good literature and 
discriminating critical taste. The cooling of his ardor was by no 
means strange ; for by a curious irony of fate the American critics 
who appreciated the author of the " Intimations Ode flourished 
in the time of the Poet Laureate, and the contemporary of the more 
youthful poet was a devotee to correctness and an enemy of all 
innovations. Oliver Oldschool (as Dennie called himself) was a 
friend of Anacreon Moore and an admirer of the eighteenth 
century. Led by his good taste into an admiration for Words- 
worth^s art, he recognized the artist only as an amiable and 
humane man^^; and when a new expression of this art was de- 

See Smith, Elsie, An Estimate of ’William Wordsworth "by his Con- 
temporaries (Oxford, 1932), 69-107, for a convenient reprint of the 
criticisms of the 1807 Poems. I have mentioned only those journals from 
which the Port Polio habitually quoted. 

^«2srew series, in (May, 1810), 438. 
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nonnced by critics whose decisions he respected there remained 
nothing which wonld compel him to question their Judgment. 

Pomona College LeOIsT HowAED 


GEASHAW^S PAINTINGS AT CAMBEIDGE 

The erection of the new library at St. John^s College, Cambridge, 
in 1624 soon led to the gift of Taluable books and of money to the 
Library. In order to record and commemorate these benefactions, 
a handsome manuscript volume, called the MvrjpLoorwov or Liber 
Memorialis was prepared.^ The college account book for 1627 
records payment to Mr. Scott for three dozen vellum ruling and 
squaring and frontispiece,” work done on the volume. The title 
page bears the date 1628; but additions continued to be made 
long after. In 1671, for example, John Ivory, the herald painter, 
was paid for putting in nine coats of arms. 

We know from the Preface of Steps to the Temple that Crashaw 
made drawing, limning, graving” the ^^recreations for vacant 
hours.” Thomas Carres ^^Epigramme” prefixed to Carmen Deo 
Nostro tells us that the pictures which accompany the poems were 

first made with his owne hand ” by Crashaw ; but the truth of this 
statement has been called into serious question by Martin,^ who 
allows but two of the twelve to represent Crashaw^s drawings. 

Meanwhile no one has called attention to the presence, in the 
Liber Memorialis of St. John^s College, of three paintings undeni- 
ably from the poePs hand. In the college account book, under the 
heading, ‘^‘^Expensae Bibliothecae,” the following entry occurs: 

Given by the of Seniors appointment to S^ Crashaw of Pem- 
broke Hall for drawing three pictures in the booke of Benefactors 
to the Library July 11, 1635 xiij^ vj® viij"^ [thirteen pounds, six 
shillings, eight pence].”® is the equivalent of ""^Ds.” 

^A. F. Torrey, Founders (md Benefactors of St. Johnfs College (Cam- 
bridge, 1888), 23-4. 

'^The Poems of McJiard CrosJum, ed. L. 0. Martin (Oxford, 1929), 
xlviii. 

®Torry, op. cit., 23; Baker, Sisiory of the College of St. John the 
Mvangelisti Cambridge, ed. Mayor, 338, and M. B, James, Bf. John^s College 
Library Manuscripts, 336, all cite in varying degrees of fullness Baker’s copy 
(MS. Harl. 7047) of the entry relating to the payment of Crashaw. The 


2 
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(Dominus), or Bachelor of Arts.^ Crashaw took Ms degree in 1634. 
He was still at Pembroke in July, 1635, not taking up Ms residence 
across the street at Peterhonse till November. The f nil-page pic- 
tures are copies of portraits belonging to the College, of King 
Charles, Archbishop Williams, and Lady Margaret.® The first 
two are painted on canvas attached to the parchment pages: the 
last is painted directly on the parchment.® That drawing is not 
to be taken literally, as exclusive of painting, may be inferred from 
the fact that the account book uses the same verb in recording 
payment to the herald painters. The colors of Crashaw^s pictures 
are still fresh and warm. It cannot be said that the copies show 
a hand of extraordinary skill or even delicacy: they are the work 
of an amateur of talent. Thomas Carr, in the Epigramme 
prefixed to Carmen Deo Nostro^ calls Crashaw^s pictures 

f mites of pure nature; where no art 
Did lead the untaught pensill. . . . 

That Crashaw was summoned in from another college to do them 
might be taken to imply that Ms talent was generally recognized 
in Cambridge, But on the other hand, his father had been a loyal 
St. JohMs man, interested in the enrichment of the new library; ^ 
and it may well have been this connexion which was responsible. 

Boston Unwersity AXJSTIN WakEBK 


Master of St. John’s College (E.. D. Scott, Esq.) kindly copied out the 
item from the College account book (1634-5) for me. 

^ Cf. Torry, op. cit., 23. And cf. the title of Crashaw’s poem Upon 
two greene Apricockes sent to Cowley by Sir Crashaw.” 

® Cf. A. Ereeman, Our Portrait Pictures,” St. John’s College BagU, XI, 
nos. 61 and 62; xn, no. 65. 

* The three average a foot long and nine inches wide. 

For his kind permission to examine Crashaw’s paintings in the Inler 
MemoriaUs I am indebted to the Librarian of St. John’s (Dr. PrevitA 
Orton). 

^William Crashaw was admitted to the College in the status of sizar 
in May 1591, and was made Fellow in 1593/4. In need of money and eager 
to enrich the library of St. John’s, he induced the Earl of Southampton to 
purchase from him, for the library, about 2000 printed books and almost 
200 volumes of manuscripts. Crashaw’s letters to Southampton and Dr. 
Owynn concerning the transfer of his library were printed in St. John’s 
Wo/gle, xxm, 22-5. For an account of Wm. Crashaw’s connexion with the 
Library, cf. M. E. James, Descriptive Catalogue of MBS i/n the Lihrary 
of 8t. John’s College, CamWdge (1913), vi-viii. 
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TO WHOM WEEE DEDICATED THE FABLES 
OP MAEIE DE PEAHCE? 

Marie de Prance dedicated lier Fables to le cunte Willalme, le 
plus vaillant de cesi reialme.^ The identity of this nobleman is 
obviously of great importance in any attempt to date the Fables. 
The latest scholarly opinion seems to favor either William Long- 
sword, earl of Salisbury, or William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, as 
Marie^s cunte Willalme.^ Both were noted for valor, and both had 
extensive landed interests in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wilt- 
shire which might have brought them into contact with the abbess 
of Shaftsbury whom Pox has sought to identify with Marie de 
France.® William Longsword was created earl of Salisbury in 1196 
or 1197’, shortly after the death of his father-in-law, William fitz 
Patrick, earl of Salisbury.^ In 1189 William Marshal married the 
daughter of Eichard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, and acquired her 
extensive fiefs.® During the years 1189 to 1199 he was occasion- 
ally styled earl as a courtesy, but it was not nntil the latter date 
that he was formally invested with the earldom of Pembroke.® 
Hence if either of these barons is to be accepted as the recipient of 
Marie’s dedication, the date of the Fables must certainly be placed 
after 1189 and probably after 1196. 

Gaston Paris and Karl Warnke accepted 1180 as the date of 
the Fables, apparently oblivions of the fact that William Long- 
sword, whom they both accepted as cunte Willalme, was not an earl 
at that time.^ Erich Hagel noticed this inconsistency and solved 

^ Epilogue lines 9-10. 

^Eor a very full summary of speculation on tMs question see Erich 
Nagel, Bomamsohe Borschungen, xlev (1930), 4-12. See also Julian 
Harris, Marie de France: The Lays . . . , (Publications of the Institute of 
French Studies, New York, 1930), pp. 24-25. 

«John Fox, English Historical Bemeto, xxv (1910), 303-306. Fox 
emphasizes William Longsword’s interests in this region, hut William 
Marshal also had extensive lands there. See Domesday Booh (Kecord 
Commission), under William d’Ou whose honor William Marshal held. 

‘Eoger of Hovedon (ed. William Stubbs, Bolls Series), iv, 13. Pipe 
Roll 8, Eichard I, Pipe Boll Society, new series, vm, 208. 

® Benedict of Peterborough (ed. Stubbs, Bolls Series) , n, 73. 

® Eoger of Hovedon, iv, 90. 

'^G-aston Paris, La lAttirature frangaw au moyen dge (7th edition), 
p. 274. Karl Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France (Halle, 1925), p. xs. 
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it by placing the Failes after 1198.^ Obviously an equally effective 
solution would have been to find a new cunte Willalme who would 
be consistent with Paris^ and Warnke^s date. There were a number 
of earls named William in the reign of Henry II, and one of them 
seems to merit particular attention. Why did Marie fail to specify 
which of the Earl Williams of her day she intended to honor ? I 
suspect that the answer is that during the years 1167 to 1189 Earl 
William meant to every Englishman William de Mandeville, earl 
of Essex.® 

My belief that cunte Willalme could only refer to William de 
Mandeville is based on the system of nomenclature used by the 
clerks of the exchequer in drawing up the Pipe Poll. In this work 
brevity was desirable, clarity and accuracy absolutely necessary. 
There must be no doubt as to who owed the king money. Hence if 
clerks occasionally referred to a certain baron as Earl William, 
it seems certain that this brief designation left no uncertainty in 
men^s minds as to who was meant. Now a close examination of 
the nine Pipe Eolls between 1167 and 1175 furnishes twenty-seven 
references to Earl William.^^ In twenty-one of these cases one 
can prove conclusively that Earl William was William de Man- 
deville, earl of Essex.^^ The other six cases are less certain, but 
they must have referred to the same person or the record would 
have been of little value.^^ At the same time the exchequer clerks 
were using different designations for other earls named William. 
Earl William of Gloucester, Earl William of Salisbury, and 
William d^Aubigny, earl of Arundel, were called respectively earl 
of Gloucester, Earl William son of Earl Patrick, and earl of 
Arundel.^^ In short it seems certain that Earl William was for 
the officials and clerks of the exchequer a perfectly ample designa- 

^ Momanische Forschwigen, xiiiv (1930), 27. 

® He has been suggested as Marie’s cunte Willalme by Ahlstrom, Btudier 
i den fornfransJca lais-Utteraturen (Upsala, 1892), p. 38, note 1. Of. Foulet’s 
review in Eomania, xiax (1923), 133. Ablstrom later suggested and 
advaneed argunxents in favor of Earl William of Gloucester, see bis Marie 
de France et Les Lais Ffarratifs (Goteborg, 1925), pp. 13-16. 

Pipe Rolls 13-21, Henry II, Pipe Roll Society, xi, xn, xmc, XV, xvi, 
xvm, XIX, XXI, xxn. 

^'^lUd., XI 10, 152. xn 35, 39. xm 121, 122, 128. XV 103, 105. xvi 118. 
xvni 39. XIX 12. XXI 38, 67, 73, 87, 118, 133. xxn 2, 5, 71. 

XI 106, 164. xm 126. xvm 43 Ms. xxi 10. 

XI35, 141. xml7. 
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tion for Earl William de MandeTilLe.^^ As tlieir nomenclature had 
to be intelligible to the sheriffs^, escheators^ and other royal agents 
m the shires, one might reasonably assume that it corresponded to 
the general usage of the day. 

William de Mandeville succeeded his brother as earl of Essex 
in 1167 and died in 1189.^® He was high in the favor of Henry II, 
and Kichard I appointed him justiciar of England.^® As the son- 
in-law and eventual successor of William, count d^Aumale, he had 
extensive interests in Hormandy.^^ Not only was he the crusading 
companion of that mirror of chivalry Philip of Alsace, count of 
Flanders, but he is the only non-royal Englishman in the list of 
patrons of men-of-letters given by Guiot de Provins in his 
The possibility that he was Marie^s cunte Willalme seems to me to 
merit far more serious consideration than it has hitherto received. 

Sidney Painter 

The Johns EopJcins University 


SOLAS m THE MILLEB^S TALE 

Mr. Collins, in his note on the meaning of solas in The Miller* s 
Tale/' has overlooked in favor of an ingenious definition of solas 
an obsolete meaning of the word visits In NED it is defined thus : 

11. To supply or enrich with some benefit.^^ Solas, which Skeat 
glosses pleasure, solace, diversion, may, of course, be used in the 
sense of ^Hhat which gives pleasure and is so listed by NED 
{Solace 3). This use is likewise obsolete. 

The lines from The MUUt^s Tale which Mr. Collins cites — 

In al the tonn nas brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, . . . 

{Oanterhury Tales, 11. 3334-35) 


^*The Ml designation "Earl William de Mandeville” appears eight 
times in the first eight of the nine rolls investigated and ten times in the 
ninth. 

^^Pipe Boll 12 and 13 Henry II, Pipe Boll Society, ix 122. xi 152. 
Benedict of Peterborough, n, 92. 
p. 87. 

Robert de Torigni in Uhronieles of the reigns of Stephen, ffewry U, 
and Bichard I (ed. Richard Hewlett, Bolls Series), IV, 282. 

Benedict of Peterborough, i, 130. John Orr, Les oeuvres de Uuiot de 
Provins (Manchester, 1915), p. 21. 

XLYU (June 1932), 363-364, 
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— ^may, then, be translated as follows : There was no brewhonse nor 
tavern in all the town that he did not enrich with his joy-giving 
powers, i. e., playing, singing, dancing. 

The citation from Two Gentlemen of Verona in NEB under the 
definition of visit referred to above affords an exact parallel. 

Visit by night yonr Ladies chamber-window with some sweet 
comfort (in, ii, 83). Unfortunately the quotation is inaccurate, 
for the First Folio gives consort instead of ^^comfort.^^ But 
while this destroys the prettiest parallel, it does not affect the point 
at issue, for there are numerous examples. We still hear the word 
used in churches in such sentences as Visit us, 0 Lord, with thy 
mercy Psalm 106 : 4 has 0 visit me with thy salvation, in 
which salvation means that which gives salvation.’’^ 

Datib Beowist 

Williams College 


EECENT WOEKS ON PEOSE FICTION BEFOEE 1800 

Mrs. Q. D. Leavis^ Fiction and the Reading Public (Chatto & 
Windus) is the product of a research-fellowship of Girton College, 
Cambridge, but is strikingly different from the ordinary academic 
dissertation. It is the most sensational study of prose fiction that 
has appeared in the last ten years. The question which Mrs. 
Leavis asks is: what changes have taken place since Elizabethan 
times in the relationship between popular fiction and the reading 
public? Her answer is an alarming one. As she sees it, the read- 
ing public prior to about 1750 was intellectually homogeneous, — 

anyone who could read being equally likely to read any novel ; 
whereas today we have such a stratification that only a few thousand 
read the best novelists while the millions read the worst possible 
trash. She devotes much of her space to an analysis of those eco- 
nomic forces which encourage the mass-production of cheap novels, 
and the consequent weakening of the public^s mentality and taste. 
Among the nineteenth century novelists there is scarcely anyone 
whom she does not find wanting: from Scott to Meredith she sees 
little except puerility, vulgarity, and undisciplined emotion. In 
earlier times, according to Mrs. Leavis, authors did not thus write 
down to the masses ; in Shakspere^s day they were receiving their 
amusement from above instead of from movies and journalists. 
The Elizabethan public had mental agility ; and that of the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries had mental strength, as is shown 
by its interest in religion and in self-culture. The inner life of a 
shop-keeper in those happy days was much finer and nobler than 
that of his modem successor. The early attempts in prose fiction, 
such as those of Fash, Pettie, Lyly, Sydney, Deloney, and even 
Eorde, had a power or a grace for which nowadays we seek in vain. 
Aphra Behn may not be faultless, but at least she had an ease and 
good breeding which moderns may envy. To Bunyan is given 
especially high praise both for subtlety of characterization and for 
a morality far juster than that of the sentimentalists who succeeded 
him. Defoe may at times be crude ; but at least he is never, like 
Dickens, cheap. As for Fielding, there has been no novelist since 
his time who could rival him in serenity and honest}^ Either the 
zenith or the nadir of Mrs. Leavis^ paean in praise of ancient days 
is reached when she says that 

the absence of any historical sense in The Mysteries of Udolpho is superb, 
[because] it pioves conclusively that late eighteenth-century taste was 
still sure of itself, that there was a culture strong enough to absorb every- 
thing alien. 

The methods by which Mrs. Leavis attempts to support her thesis 
are not beyond criticism, and one wonders whether they are re- 
garded as sound in the college which encouraged her research. 
She declares ; 

I have throughout adopted the plan of producing evidence rather than of 
asserting, in order that generalizations should be so fully documented as 
to make themselves, and the reader find himself led to the conclusions as 
they presented themselves to me; 

and it is true that she gives extensive quotations and references 
■which support her side of the case. When, however, she asserts that 
her method was to “ examine all the material that seemed to hear 
on this question,” one wonders whether she realizes how much is 
implied. She certainly seems to have been much more thorough 
in examining the evidence regarding the popular taste of today 
than in examining that for 1660 to 17'60. Nearly all the works 
she draws in e'vidence for that period represent a survival of the 
fittest. In their time they were rivalled by others equally popular, 
and quite as contemptible in point of reason or of taste as the 
best sellers of the twentieth century. If Mrs. Leavis would extend 
her acquaintance -with the underworld of Elizabethan and. seven- 
teenth-century fiction, — ^with such phenomena as the -vulgarizations 
of Don Quixote, or the pornographic tales, or the inane chap-book 
redactions of romances, she might perhaps still insist upon her gen- 
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eral thesis; but she would probably not present it in so extremely 
antithetical a form. The greatest value of her book, as it now 
stands, seems to lie in something that was not her main interest. 
Even as Saul went out to seek his father^s asses, and found instead 
a kingdom; so, we may say, Mrs. Leavis sought to expose the 
asininity of modern novelists and readers, and discovered instead a 
literary kingdom. Approaching the old masters from a new point 
of view, she has discerned in them certain great qualities which 
have been too little appreciated; and her praise of such authors as 
Bunyan and Fielding will, I believe, be remembered when her 
alarms over our contemporaries may be forgotten. 

Mr. Norman Collins, literary editor of the London News 
Chronicle, does not pretend that his Facts of Fiction (Gollancz) 
is an academic study. It may, however, prove academically useful 
as a rapid survey of the chief novelists from, Eichardson to Gals- 
worthy, especially in such colleges as encourage a sophisticated 
point of view. Mr. Collins makes no attempt to deal with historical 
causes or influences, or with biographical details; but he tries to 
set forth the intrinsic literary value and originality of his authors. 
The quality and tone of his observations may be judged from the 
following quotations : 

Fielding’s women sin as artlessly as Moll Flanders; and in Tom Jones 
they sin almost as tediously. And that unfortunate sentence in Tom 
Jones: Hhough Sophia came head foremost to the ground, she happily 
received not the least damage ’ may possibly explain their failure. 

The spectacle of Dr. Johnson telling a story is rather like that of an 
elephant herding sheep: something much smaller could do it much better. 
Goldsmith’s picture of an honest man was no more than that of a fat 
affectionate pig, politely handling the fatal knife to a pig-sticking destiny. 
[Of Fanny Burney] A novel does not require rhetoric or the exercise of 
reason; two things at which men are conspicuously better than women. 
But it does require acquaintance with life and an interest in other people; 
which is exactly what most women possess more abundantly than men. 

Mr. Collins is no bero-worsMpper, but he is not without respect 
and admiration for greatness; and although what he has to say is 
sometimes pert or waspish, it is often penetrating and sound. 

The History of The Novel in England (Houghton) by E. M. 
Lovett and Helen Sard Hughes is obviously offered as a text book, 
i. e,, not as a contribution to research, but as a summary of the best 
present-day knowledge and judgment upon the subject; and it 
should be judged as such. Does it adequately explain the appear- 
ance, and estimate the value, of the important works ? Its authors 
declare that their chief purposes are to interpret the novels with 
which they deal as products of (1) the interests and attitudes of 
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successive ages, (2) the personal experiences of the novelists, and 
(3) the interests of the reading public. In setting forth these 
aspects of the matter, their work is on the whole superior to that 
of any predecessor. The chapters which deal with the history of 
the novel before 1800 make skilful use of recent researches in 
social and literary influences and inter-relationships, researches to 
which Miss Hughes herself has made valuable contributions. Even 
within the range of its own intentions, however, this work displays 
inconsistencies and weaknesses. The omission of Deloney in even 
the briefest survey of Elizabethan fiction is unjustifiable. Nothing 
is said of the prose fiction of the middle ages, nor of the Decameron^ 
nor of the Amhim Nights; and Malory^s Morte df Arthur is given 
merely casual mention, although the ihench heroic romances are 
discussed at some length. In a professedly methodical work there 
should be more frequent summaries to make clear what the authors 
conceive to be the chief phases of the development. The biblio- 
graphies show omissions of important references. The gravest 
weakness of this book, however, is not that its authors are rather 
inconsistent or vague in carrying out their plan, but that their plan 
does not give sufficient consideration to some of the highest quali- 
ties and purposes of prose fiction. They think of prose fictions as 
reflecting social conditions, individual experiences, and technical 
methods; but too often they forget that prose fictions are attempts 
on the part of the human spirit to exhibit permanent tendencies 
which crave expression and which no other form of art so well can 
voice. The personal, social, and technical bounds by which even 
a very great novel is hemmed in, condition, but they do not stifle, 
that eternal Are which gives to the classics their enduring vitality 
and highest value. Too often Mr. Lovett and Miss Hughes, in 
dealing with a novel, fail to disclose the chief reason why it is 
great, — ^namely, the permanently human appeal which transcends 
the ephemerally fashionable. In Sir Philip Sidney^s Arcadia they 
see the romantic desire to escape, but not the romantic high pur- 
pose; in Bunyan, the resemblance to actual Puritan life and con- 
ditions, but not the profound characterization; in Fielding, the 
accurate copy of contemporary manners, but not the wise, stoical, 
criticism of unchanging human nature ; in Sterne, the whimsicality 
but not the sense for harmony of overtones. In short, this book 
is one which helps you to understand why novels, in content and 
in form, have certain traits that derive from their historical origins, 
but not what the traits are that make them immortal. It is too 
imperceptive of the higher and subtler qualities of literature. 

That necessary tool, A Guide to the Best Fiction: English and 
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American, Including Translations from Foreign Languages lias 
appeared in a third edition, revised and recast by Ernest A. Baker 
and James Packman (Macmillan). The chief alteration is one 
which may help librarians but vpill not please students of literary 
history. In previons editions the prose fictions were listed by 
nations and by chronological groups, so that it was easy to obtain 
a survey of the chief novels of any period. In the new edition all 
the works, regardless of date, are arranged under an alphabetical 
list of their authors. Moreover, a nnmber of fictions of historical 
importance have been omitted. It is to be hoped that in the next 
edition, Mr. Baker will append a chronological outline, by nations, 
of the chief authors. 

Among valuable works on special topics may be noted P. A. 
Kobin^s Animal Lore in English Literature (Murray), and E. J. 
Harvey Darton^s Children’s Books %n England (Cambridge Univ.) 

Pour years ago Stith Thompson produced a translation and en- 
largement of Antti Aame^s Types of the Folk-Tale (Eolklore 
Fellows Communications, Ixxiv). He now follows this with the 
first volume of his Motif -Index of Folk-Literature (Indiana Univ. 
Studies, xrx) which is expected to extend to about six volumes. 
Great as is the usefulness of the Types-Index, that of the Motif - 
Index will be even greater; for it groups not merely narratives, 
but narrative elements; and covers not folk-tales alone, but also 
ballads, myths, fables, medieval romances, exempla, fabliaux. Jest 
books, and local legends. As this first volume is confined to motifs 
concerning mythology, animals, and taboos, the ultimate value of 
the whole work to students of the history of prose fiction may not 
be immediately apparent; but later volumes are to collect and 
classify traditional motifs in such fields as ^^The Wise and the 
Foolish, Deceptions, " Eeversals of Fortune, Social Eela- 
tionships,^^ Sex,^^ Traits of Character, and Humor ; and 
the mere list of these topics (each of which is to be elaborately 
analyzed) should suggest how indispensable this work -will be to 
those who wish to trace perennially important themes from their 
earliest appearances to their modern manifestations. 

Students of medieval prose fiction will find helpful information 
in The Tradition of the Nun in Medieval England by Sister Mary 
Byrne (Catholic Univ.), and in Borenius^ Murderers of St, 
Thomas Becket in Popular Tradition,^^ Folk Lore, xlii, no. 2. 

lSOO-1700. In this period no works of large scope have recently 
appeared, but a number of special studies and editions should be 
noted. Barbara Swain^s Fools and Folly During the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance (Columbia Univ.) does not pretend tO‘ deter- 
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mine the sources of Erasmus^ Praise of Folly^ but surveys the vari- 
ous conceptions of folly which were popular up to his time. — The 
PETS gives us an edition of Nicholas Harpfield's Life and Death 
of Sir Thomas More, edited by Elsie Y. Hitchcock, with a valuable 
introduction '' On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to 
More"' by E. W. Chambers (the latter available separately).-— 
Albert W. Osbornes Sir Philip Sidney en France (Champion) has 
been criticized adversely so far as his account of the author is con- 
cerned, but provides useful information as to the vogue and criti- 
cism of the Arcadia in Prance. Frederic L. Jones m Another 
Source for ‘'The Trial of Chivalry^'" {PMLA, xlvii, 668), fur- 
nishes further evidence of the Arcadians influence upon the drama. 
A. L. Eeade provides biographical information concerning John 
Audley, author of The Fraternity of Vagabonds {TL8, May 5, 
193^) ; and E. Pruvost clears up bibliographical problems in 
Greeners cony-catching pamphlets {TLS, Oct. 6, 193^). T. H. 
McNeal shows that the Cleric's Tale contributed to Greeners Pan- 
dosto (PMLA, XLVII, 453). Eleanor D. Blodgett studies the rela- 
tionship between Bacon’s New Atlantis and Campanella’s Civitas 
Solis {PMLA, XLVi, 763). P. M. Harrison’s Bibliography of the 
Worhs of Bunyan {BihL Soc, Trans.) describes all the early edi- 
tions, and is a model of modern bibliographical science. 

m 00-1770. Harold Williams has discovered the auction-catalogue 
of Swift’s books, which were sold in Peb., 1746; and in Dean 
Swift's Library (Camb. Univ.) publishes a facsimile thereof and a 
detailed study of the items. The similarities and differences be- 
tween A Tale of a Tub and earlier satires of the Puritans are set 
forth by C. M. Webster {PM LA, XLvir, 171). — ^In Defoe and the 
Quakers” {PMLA, xlvii, 179), Ezra K. Maxfield discusses Defoe’s 
hostility toward the Priends. — Students of the narrative literature 
that hovers between fact and fiction may find valuable information 
in A, Augustin-Thierry’s edition (Libr. Plon) of the MSmoires 
de Robert Challes, author of Les lUustres Frangaises. D, M. 
MacDonald of Hartford, Conn., who possesses probably the best 
collection in this country of translations of The Arabian Nights^ 
contributes an authoritative ^^Bibliographical and Literal^ Study 
of the First Appearance of ^The Arabian Nights’ in Europe” 
(Libr. Quart., ii, 387). 

The best modern edition of Richardson (Blackwell, Oxford) is 
now completed in eighteen volumes. Fielding’s Jonathan Wild 
appears in the World’s Classics, the text, including spelling and 
punctuation, following that of the first edition, and the variants of 
the revised edition of 1754 being recorded in an appendix. An 
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Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews (G. Eraser, Camb.) 
is edited by Brian W. Downs. 

Dr. Maria Joestens^ PhilosopMe Fielding s (Tanchnitz) is not 
mneh more than a hundred pages long, but is, it seems to me, the 
most substantial monograph on a single author in our field that 
has appeared during the past year. Dr. Joesten, after a thoughtful 
scrutiny of all of Eielding^s writings, rejects the prevailing view 
that he was wholly in sympathy with the average morality of the 
time,^^ and that we have the full measure of his greatness in suppos- 
ing it to consist in his realistic fidelity to the surface appearances 
of the life about him. She also rejects Digeon^s interpretation of 
the development of his thought. Her thesis is that the constant 
basis of Eielding^s interpretation of life was a noble stoicism, 
learned from the ancients, and boldly applied to the criticism of 
his own times. His realism was never indifferent to the ideal. 
What mattered, in his judgment, was not outward happiness or 
unhappiness, but that peace of conscience which can arise only 
from the faithful performance at any cost of one^s duties as a 
human being in a universal moral order. All relations of human 
life, political or social, were judged by him from this stoical point 
of view. The good life involved not only an ethically sound will 
but also a rational awareness of the underlying principles of things. 
The wrongdoing of Tom Jones arose from his temporary unaware- 
ness. Worse moral errors came from enslavement to affectations, 
freedom from which could be gained only by recognition of their 
folly. The bearing of these principles upon the various aspects of 
Eielding^s work is succinctly but persuasively shown, including their 
bearing upon his literary theories. It is noteworthy that although 
Ethel M. Thornbury^s Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic 
(Univ. Wisconsin) does not consider his general philosophy, its 
detailed analysis of his critical views may readily be harmonized 
with those fundamental principles which Dr. Joesten so admir- 
ably expounds. 

The dispute regarding the printing of Tristram^ Shandy seems 
to be finally settled by L. P. Curtis {PMLA, xlvii, 777). 

Walter M. Crittenden^s Life and Writings of Mrs. Sa/rah Scott 
(Univ. Penn.) shows diligence in gathering biographical and biblio- 
graphical facts, but has few other merits. The relations between 
Mrs. Scott and her predecessors and contemporaries are not traced ; 
yet unless Mrs. Scott be proved either a representative or an original 
writer, she seems insignificant. Dr. Crittenden^s style does not 
reflect mature intellectual powers or literary skill. When he wishes 
to point out that Mrs. Scott made an allusion to As You Lihe It^ 
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he writes: Scott related the story to her sister with the 

assistance of Shakespeare/-’ This is the kind of thinking and -writ- 
ing which tends to give doctoral dissertations the reputation of be- 
ing d-oll and crude. 

1770-1800, Miss J, M. S. Tompkins^ Popular Novel in England: 
1770-1800 (Constable), like Mrs. Leavis’ book, is of academic origin 
(Bedford College and the University of London) but the two works 
are widely different in tone. Mrs. Lea-ris’ manner is strident and 
sensational ; Miss Tompkins’, quiet and precise, yet far from unin- 
teresting. Miss Tompkins has to deal with many dull novels, but 
she has a sense of humor which lightens her way and ours. Her 
insight into literary traits and values is keen and just : e. g., she 
speaks of the historical novel as we understand it ” as that union 
of exact knowledge and penetrating imagination ” ; and of sensi- 
bility as something that has to be displayed rather than defined, — 
we have to envisage a landscape, not to pursue an idea.” She has 
the power of perceiving and explaining distinctions, such as those 
between the French Onental romances and the English, between 
sensationalism and romanticism, or between the kind of unity which 
results from constructing a plot and that which is created more 
subtly by the chiaroscuro of emotional and spiritual colors. These 
abilities enable her to bring something like a reasonable order out 
of the welter of popular novels in her period. After an account 
of those novelists who closely followed the methods of Eichardson, 
Fielding, or Smollett, she sets forth the chief motifs of the novelists 
of the 1760’s (a quiescent time), and then describes the new topics 
and purposes which brought into the last two decades of the cen- 
tury an increasing agitation of mind and heart. Her arrangement 
of the materials is original and valuable. Unfortunately one must 
add that it would have been even more valuable if she had taken 
into consideration certain previous studies in this field, especially 
the writings of Van Tieghem, J. E. Foster, Eailo, Brauchli, Joyce 
Homer, and J. B. Heidler. They would have saved her from many 
an oversight (such asEer neglect of Prevost’s influence), and would 
have helped her approach more closely an acceptable historical 
organization of her materials. The index omits the titles of rare 
novels about which there is valuable info'rmation in her footnotes. 

Ho eighteenth-century fiction has enjoyed in our time m flatter- 
ing a revaluation as Vatheh, J. W. Oliver’s Life of Willium Bech- 
ford (Milford) will be welcomed, not only because it is based upon 
the first thorough scrutiny of the Beckford family papers, but be- 
cause it interprets Beckford’s character in a sympathetic yet im- 
partial fashion. The letters which Dr. Oliver reprints disclose very 
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clearly the madness of the passion which Mrs. Peter Beckford felt 
for her cousin William^ and the criminal impulses which it evoked 
at the very time when Vatheh was being composed. One of the 
reasons why that romance remains instinct with life, when hun- 
dreds of other oriental fantasies of its time have sunk into oblivion, 
is that it perpetuates the emotions which actually tormented the 
soul of its young author, — ^the sensuous desires, the intoxicating 
joys, the defiance of God and man, and the dread of retribution. 
The autobiographical elements in Vatheh have never before been so 
fully authenticated as in this fascinating biography. 

The Author of Sandford and Merton^ by George W. Gignilliat, 
Jr. (Columbia Univ.), should help to restore respect for doctoral 
dissertations. In this account of a problematic personality, there 
is nothing jejune or tiresome; the facts are well documented, and 
their significance is interpreted judiciously. In those brief sketches 
or caricatures which we have hitherto had of Thomas Day, he cuts 
a rather ridiculous figure ; in Dr. GignilliaPs portrait he is restored 
to life, still far from perfect, but a real and intelligible human 
being ; and one who, without ceasing to be intellectually adventur- 
ous, regarded some of his earlier opinions as illusions. The care- 
ful comparisons, here made (p. 293 ff.) for the first time, between 
the principles of Sandford and Merton and those of £Jmile show 
that Day was not a slavish follower of Eousseau, but in many ways 
modified the educational principles of his master, sometimes in a 
conservative direction. This is an informative as well as a pleasantly 
readable work. 

Bknest Beeitbaum: 

University of Illinois 


SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OE 1931 AND 1932^ 

During the period covered by this survey the activity of the lexi- 
cographers has been unusually great. And here the place of honor 
undoubtedly belongs to the new dictionary of the English language 
which Professor H. 0. Wyld has got out.^ This admirable volume 
was desired to supply the Anglo-Saxon world with a dictionary 
intermediate in size and scope: smaller than Weiste/s and the 
Standard^ but distinctly larger and more generous than the Concise 
Oxford* The design has been carried through with striking success. 
The Universal makes a volume heavy and bulky indeed, but quite 

^ Only sncli studies are liere included as have been sent to this journal 
for review. 

® The Universal Dictionary .... ed. H. C. Wyld, ISTew York, 1932* Pp. 
xx-fUai. $10 JO. 
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manageable none tbe less, and therefore more convenient to handle 
than any other large dictionary. Moreover, the nearly 200,000 words 
which it includes have been treated with a scientific accuracy and a 
stylistic felicity the combination of which between the covers of a dic- 
tionary has rarely if ever in equal measure been attained. Partic- 
ularly readable are the editor^s etymological comments, which now 
and then amount to essays in miniature. Pronunciation is indicated 
by means of two systems : a phonetic respelling for the literate, pre- 
ceded by a makeshift Websterian respelling for the illiterate. Here, 
of course, the Universal follows the example set by the Standard, 
and although we may be sceptical of the value, commercial or other- 
wise, of the makeshift respellings, we must be grateful for the 
presence, alongside them, of phonetic spellings which the hapless 
editor can look at without shame, and the student can use with 
safety. Just here, it is true, the American reader must be on his 
guard, for Mr. Wyld makes a curious distinction between sounds 
and meanings: in dealing with the former he ignores American 
usage, whereas in dealing with the latter he is careful to record 
everything American that comes his way. I say " comes his way 
advisedly, since in spite of his evident care a good many American- 
isms have escaped Mm. The following list of omissions may prove 
useful, not so much to American as to British users of the work : 

aboard (of land veMcles), bleachers (stand of seats), angel (patron), 
ante (poker term), back of (behind), ball up (confuse), bedspread, bindery, 
block (area between streets), bolt (desert), bolter (deserter), bootlick, 
break (turn of luck), break (blunder), Briticism, bum (vagabond), case 
(card 3), casket (coifin), chip (in poker), collard, commute (by train), 
corn (whisky), creek (brook), crush (infatuation), cut (absence), demote 
(reduce in grade), dumbwaiter (kind of lift), duster (overgarment), 
exercises (public meetings), faker (one who fakes), faze (daunt), bug 
(madman), frame (incriminate), frisk (search), German (dancing party), 
haunt (ghost), hock (pawn), jag (spree; also dialectal), josh (tease), 
maverick (unbranded beast), mourner (religious penitent), plurality (num- 
ber short of majority), quiz (examination), raft (large quantity), rating 
(as business term), ringer (double, substitute, accomplice), rock (small 
stone), root for (urge on with shouts), roughhouse (disorderly conduct), 
roughage (coarse food), rounder (dissolute man), roustabout, rush (solicit 
for membership), scalper (speculator), shine (liking), shingle (signboard), 
slate (list of candidates), slaw (salad), snap (sinecure), spat (quarrel), 
stack (set of shelves in a library), tickler (engagement book), tightwad 
(niggard), on time (punctual, punctually), truck (garden vegetables), 
out of whack (in need of mending), yard (college grounds), yegg (kind 
of burglar). 

The Universal, in spite of a liberal infusion of slang terms 
(always marked as such, of course), is a dictionary of standard 
speech. It tends, indeed, to be limited to polite speech, for it has 
been most carefuUy expurgated. Wholly different is the ^ptionary 
of the estimable Grose, the third edition of which, published in 
1796 has recently been reprinted "with a biographical and critical 
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sketch and an extensive commentary by Eric Partridge/^ ® It is 
good to know that Grose^s interesting and important book can now 
be had in so handsome a form and with supplementary material so 
valuable as that which Mr. Partridge gives. The editor calls my 
attention to the following entry which by inadvertence was omitted 
from the text (p. 216) : 

Labeovers eor Meddlers — ^A n answer frequently given for cMldren, or 
young people, as a rebuke for tbeir impertinent curiosity, in inquiring what 
IS contained in a box, bundle, or any other closed conveyance; perhaps 
from a layover, or turnover, a kind of tart not baked in a pan, but made 
to contain the fruit by turning one end of the crust over the other. Medlar 
tarts were probably so made in former times. 

This entry may also serve to indicate something of the contents of 
the volume. The following notes are intended to correct or to 
supplement those of Mr. Partridge : 

ape leader: see E. P. Kuhl, XXII, 543 ff. bit: worth 12i cents in 
U. S. bolt upright : means ‘ flat on the back ’ in Chaucer, bunt : baseball 
term in U. S. chummage ; ‘ fork over ^ is still current in U, S. f awney : 
cf. Amer. slang term phoney ‘fraudulent.’ fogey: the editor’s etymology 
is weak, both phonologieally and semantically, f oyst : this may be a native 
word; cf. MB fuBt (the development would be parallel to that of hoist, 
toil etc. ) , frig : used in U. S. to denote ordinary sexual intercourse, gall : 
the term in U. S. colloquial speech means ‘ effrontery.’ gee : hardly from 
go*, perhaps rather from exclamation used in plowing, glib: seems to 
be abbreviation of ghlhery, from Dutch gkhhermg, gyp: cf. also hoots, 
harman : OE heremann ‘ soldier ’ fits both sound and sense, hummums : 
an early example of use of u to imitate foreign a, kimbaw: Weekley’s 
etymology of akimho is wrong, lag: see R. J. Menner, PQ., X, 163 ff. 
■piker : cf . Amer. slang piker ‘ one who fails to rise to the occasion.’ pudding 
time: see 0. E. Emerson, Am, Speech, I, 45. puzzle: Weekley’s etymology 
is highly dubious, quandary: the editor fails to mention Skeat. quiz: 
possibly abbreviation of mqmsitor, with influence from inquisitive i cf. quiz 
‘examination.’ royster: from OE rustre ‘boor’; cf. foyst above, rum: 
the Romany rom might have been mentioned, scamp: probably from 
scamper in spite of Weekley. sconce: perhaps from sconce ‘socket’ (the 
head serving as the socket for the glimms; cf. glimstick), skink: from 
the Scandinavian, slang : see Ritter, in Herrig’s Archiv, CXVI, 41 ff . song : 
the last proverb cited is in Chaucer, spoil-iron: add spoil-five and 
spoil-sport, spunk: from Irish sponnc, tace: the true etymology might 
have been given, touting: Weekley’s etymology of tout is phonologieally 
weak, tuft hunter: Weekley’s etymology of toff is unlikely, wheedle: 
Weekley’s etymology is wrong, yankey : see H. Logeman, in Klaeher Studies 
(1929), pp. 403 ff. yelp: from OE gelpan (not gielpan), 

Mr. Partridge, in collakoration with Mr. John Brophy, has also 
brought out a volume on the language of the British soldier of 
the World War.^ The first edition of this interesting book appeared 
in 1930; a second and third quickly followed. The first edition 
included an introduction, the text of 26 songs, and a glossary of 

® E. Grose, A Olassical Dictionary of the Yulgar Tongue, ed. E. Partridge, 
London, 1931. Pp. xii + 396. 

Brophy and E, Partridge, Songs and Slang of the British Soldier 
1914: 1918, Third edition, London, 1931* Pp. viii + 383. 
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soldiers^ slang. To this material the second edition added 10 songs 
and a supplementary glossary, appended as a postscript.^^ In the 
third edition the book has still further been expanded by the 
addition of a second postscript containing more songs and yet an- 
other glossary. The added glossaries serve to correct as well as to 
snpplement the material given in the first edition. As a record of 
song and slang the work fails markedly of completeness by virtue 
of the severe expurgation to which it has been subjected. I find 
myself in disagreement now and then with the authors in matters 
of detail. Thus, it is hardly sound phonetics to call the rime 
clothes : Icnows a rough approximation, due to the slovenly pro- 
nunciation of the working classes (p. 48) ; Y pres rimes with snipers 
in both passages quoted (p. 69) ; hooze goes back to ME times (p. 
102); iiMssaU is not a Saxon form (p- 109); the etymology 
given for narh is not convincing (p. 335). 

Professor Holthausen^s long awaited etymological dictionary of 
Old English has at last begun to appear: the three Uefemngen now 
out take us down to the word ohsta,^ The treatment is extremely 
brief, and the author is often content to refer the reader to Walde- 
Pokomy for the non-Germanic material. The veteran etymologist 
shows on every page, of course, his mastery of the subject. At the 
same time, one cannot fail to note certain weaknesses in the under- 
taking, weaknesses which the following examples may serve to 
illustrate : 

1. Under gecneord we are referred to cnyrd-, but when we turn^ to tbe 

latter form we read only zu cneord ” and are none tbe wiser ; since H. 
evidently bas no etymology to suggest, it would have been better to omit 
this particular word-group. , . t 

2. Under giefan we are referred to geafol 1, but if we look up geafol 
we find neither 1 nor 2 but merely a further reference to gafol; here 
the user of the book has been put to needless inconvenience. 

3. Under hceletf we find no information about the original quantity of 
the e, but are referred to Walde-Pokorny; if we run the reference down we 
are able to infer that H. thinks the e to have once been long— a needless 
and unlikely explanation of the w, by the way. 

On the other hand, H. sometimes gives ns a rather full list of forms, 
Germanic and non-Germanic, and in such cases, of course, we can 
find out his views on the etymology of the word without the help 
of Walde-Pokorny. A peculiariiy of the volume is the avoidance 
of reconstructed forms. 

Old-English lexicography has further been se^ed hy the issue 
of a new edition of Hall’s dictionary.® The edition shows a good 
deal of revision and enlargement; in particular, a number of words 
are now included which, though presumably in existence in Saxon 

' F. Holthausen, Altenglisohes etymologisohes WorteriuoTi, Heidelberg, 

1932. Pp. 240. EM. 9. , -j 

« J K. C. Hnll, A Concise Anglo-Samon Dictionary, 3rd ed., Cambridge, 

1931.' Ep. 'xv -t- 437. $9.00. 

3 
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times, do not happen to be recorded before the twelfth century. 
As a whole, however, the work has not been changed in character, 
but shows the virtues and defects familiar to users of the previous 
edition. 

For some years the indefatigable Sir William Craigie has had 
in hand (among other things) the preparation of an adequate 
lexicographical record of the English of Scotland in its older 
period, i. e. down to 1700. The first two parts of this dictionary are 
now available.'^ The quality of the work could hardly be improved 
upon, and the editor is to be congratulated that he has launched 
so notable a compilation witli such conspicuous success. Two other 
dictionaries in the English field may be mentioned here. Mr. 
Bentley has given us a vocabulary of Spanish terms taken into 
American English (whether generally or in regions where the 
Spanish influence is stro-ng).® This limitation of the work could 
not be gathered from its title, but is made plain in the Introduction, 
and is of course abundantly evident in the vocabulary itself, which 
does not include familiar English words of Spanish origin like 
sherry and for potato is content to refer the reader to the NED, 
Words like mustang and c%nch, on the other hand, are discussed in 
some detail, with illustrative passages from writings in which the 
-words are used. Sometimes, however, the author departs from his 
usual practice in this respect ; thus, he gives a discussion of tornado^ 
a word used in English as early as the sixteenth century. Mr. Eip- 
man, the well-known phonetician, has published a riming dictionary 
based on phonetic principles : the riming syllables are classified and 
listed scientifically (for the first time, if I mistake not), and the 
little book ought to serve the interests of scholars as well as poets.^ 
I note the omission of reel on p. 83, and the presence of real under 
two heads: the close and the open [i]. Mr. Eipman evidently 
recognizes (pp. 83, 114) two pronunciations of the latter word. 
The book ends with an excellent index, in conventional spelling, 
of the riming syllables. 

The late Jakob Jakobsen had planned and partly made, before 
he died, an English version of his Etymologish Ordhog over det 
Norrgne Sprog pa Shetland, and by virtue of the pious labors of 
his sister, Mrs. Horsbol, we now have Jakobsen^s life-work in 
English dress The English edition, however, is by no> means a 
mere translation of the Danish. It includes in its long introduction 


'*^W. A. Craigie, A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, Part I, 
A-AssemHe, Part II, Assembling-Berising. Chicago, 1931 and 1932. Pp. 
XU + 240. $10.00. o a . r 


® H. W Bentley, A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in Mnglish, New York, 
1932. P^. x-f243. $3.50. 

^W. Eipman, A Pocket Dictionary of English Rhymes, New York, 1932. 
Pp< 187. $2.50. 

J, Jakohsen, An Etymological Dictionary of the Norn Danguage in 
Shetland, London, 1928-1932. Pp. exvii -j- 1076. Pive guineas. 
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a good deal of material not to be found elsewbere, and incorporates 
Chapters VI and VII of Jakobsen's earlier work, Det Nomne 
Sprog pa Shetland, Users of the dictionary will be pleased to find 
that a language map of the Shetlands is included in the edition, 
and all friends and admirers of the lamented linguist will be grate- 
ful for the excellent likeness of him which serves as frontispiece. 
The monumental dictionary of the Danish Society for Language 
and Literature proceeds with its usual steady pace; the 13th volume, 
issued in 1932, reflects the high standards which the Society from 
the beginning of the enterprise has maintainedfl^ 

The English Place-Name Society continues its survey with two 
volumes devoted to the place-names of Devon,^^ volumes which 
rival in importance the earlier volumes on the place-names of 
Sussex. I will here confine my comments to certain matters on 
which, with all respect, my opinion differs from that of the authors. 
The current local pronunciation of a number of place-names is 
recorded, but m many cases no such record is given, presumably 
because in these cases the local pronunciation does not differ from 
that current generally in Great Britain. Unluckily, however, most 
such names, familiar though they may be to the English reader, 
are by no means familiar to outsiders, and a systematic indicatior 
of the present pronunciation of all place-names would, I think, 
greatly enhance the value of the survey to a considerable proportion 
of its prospective readers. The authors have a habit of citing cer- 
tain groups of OE personal names (i-stems and Ja-stems) in a 
pre-classical form not otherwise used in their citations. One can 
see no good reason for making a distinction here between common 
and proper nouns, a distinction, moreover, which they themselves 
do not make with any consistency. For names not of English 
origin the authors, when they do not wish to commit themselves 
further, use two terms: nortr-English (e. g., p. 7) and pre-English 
(e. g., p. 10). The latter term is a most unfoiflunate one, since 
it is ordinarily used in quite another sense, viz., to denote a word- 
form in the hypothetical Germanic dialect out of which English 
developed. I note also the following items : 

pp. 7 f., Kesterbrook: tbe phonetic development seems to have been rs > sr 
(by metathesis) > cf. French itre. p. 11, ISTadrid: cl the Snake river 
in America, p. 12, Sid : here OE sid seems to have meant * long/ as in 
sidioeg, and in this sense would be appropriate for any river, for rivers, 
however different in relative length, are all, as natural objects, marked by 
disproportionate length and therefore may be referred to as long. p. 10, 
Walla Brook (Dart) : the etymology given is phonologically dubious; cf 


Ordlog over det Dmshe Sprog, Vol. XIII, Luf-Middag. K^benhavn, 
1932. Pp. 716. 

J E B. Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, The Place-Names of 
DeDon, Part I, Cambridge, 1931, pp. lx -f 333; Part II, Cambridge, 1932, 
pp. xiv -f 421. New York, The Macmillan Co. $12.00. 
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p. xxxiil. p. 17 bottom, Lovebrook: the first element is more probably 
akin to that in Loman (Exe), p. 8; for the lenition of m, cf. Tavy, p. 14. 
p. 25, Barnstaple : since this is a port, a connexion with OE l)arda ‘ beaked 
ship’ (Icel. har&i) seems possible; the staple would then be the post to 
which the ship was tied, or perhaps the beak of the ship, if OB siapol can 
have such a meaning, p. 29, Bittadon: the first element may be OE hita 
‘ wild beast.’ p. 41, Stowford . for the sound-change au > ou see also 
p. 528 under Bonsworthy, and cf. MP, xx, 189 ff. p. 51, Muddiford: the 
first element is better connected with OE meodo ‘ mead’; cf. Beowulf 1643. 
Alternatively, it may be identical with the first element in Muddipit 
(p. 89). p. 72, Eddistone. no sound-substitution need be supposed; before 
St the affricate g would be unvoiced and would lose its second element, 
leaving the consonant sequence tst, whence the later ts. p. 75, Putshole: 
if the first element is in the gen. sg., no sound-substitution need be supposed, 
p. 89, Orleigh: the spelling of 1281 points to a British ord ' hammer’ as 
the first element, p. 110, Swaddicott: perhaps the first element is OE 
sweard ^pig-skin.’ p. 134, East Youlstone: there is no reason to think 
that OE (xeoloG is a diminutive; the same holds for the OE Fceroo cited 
on p. 480 under Foxworthy; see F A. Wood, Hesperia Ergamungsreihe, 
I, 2. p. 140, Vaglefield: the first element may be OE fcecele ‘torch.’ 
p. 152, Luffincott: the early ff wants explaining; perhaps it reflects a 
prehistoric alternation hw/h; cf. PMLA, XLV, 626 ff. p. 161, Kismeldon: 
for the loss of r, cf. the kiismeel of the Mortain Casket, p. 165, Sampford : 
the spelling of 1262 with au is interesting in view of the current dogma 
that the diphthong did not develop in native words; see further pp. 238, 
411, 551, and cf. MP, xx, 189 ff. p. 250, Butlass: the change of gh to th 
in Pletham seems to have been partly phonological (unvoicing and stopping 
of the g), partly scribal (o by a common error was copied as f). p. 316, 
Oldstone: the etymology given is hardly supported by the vocalism of the 
name. GIST Qlmr would fit the case better, p. 369, Eggesford: for “con- 
tinuant” read “affricate.” p. 375, Loosebeare: cf. Beowulf 304. p. 377, 
Chulmleigh: if the first element is actually Geolmundy the early forms 
show a loss of the e and an unrounding of the o of the original diphthong. 
The former change offers no difficulties, of course; the latter is unusual, 
but may be a case of dissimilation, p. 383, Drewstone: a more suitable 
first element is OFT pdrdr; the 17th century form shows metathesis and 
the vowel ow [u] to be expected, p. 420, Eamstorland: the first element 
here seems to mean ‘raven’s tail’; a personal name is obviously out of 
place, p. 422, Brampford: the want of a medial e makes unlikely the 
etymology given. More plausible is a connexion with OE hrom ‘broom.’ 
p. 511, Edginswell: the forms Eggereswill etc. probably arose directly (by 
dissimilation) from Eggeleswill p. 513, Dornafield: the first element is 
probably identical with that in Dornaford (pp. 151, 167), although the 
paucity of early forms makes certainty impossible, p. 520, Staverton: for 
a much earlier example of rounding, see Beowulf 302. p. 596, Burseombe: 
the first element can hardly be Beornrced, since no such spelling as Berredes- 
occurs; I suggest a connexion with OE hrgd ‘bride.’ For the genitival -s, 
cf . OE hrydeswcede ‘ wedding weeds ’ p. 598, Bulverton • the middle element 
may be OB faru ‘way.’ p. 669: the place-name element pund should be 
added (cl pp. 567, 583). 

Two place-name papers of Mr. Evans’s, originally read at meet- 
ings of tile (London) Pbilological Society, are now available in 
print.^® The author is not concerned, it would seem, to present his 
material and state his case in accordance with the usual practice of 
trained linguists, and his arguments and conclusions are therefore 

E. D. B. Evans, The Meommg of Beisem, Ouse, Mimter, etc,, London, 
1931. Bp. viii -f- 90, 3 s, 6 d. 
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unlikely to meet witK favor m learned circles ; Ms readers, open- 
minded though they may be, will hardly be encouraged to read 
further after being told, for instance (p. 'J'), that 'Hhe letter f in 
Taf changes to m under Eoman treatment/' Mr. Evans may well 
have something to say, but because of his method (or lack of 
method) one is forced to set his book aside. Perhaps he may vet 
work out his theories in a more acceptable form. A volume likewise 
marked by weaknesses of method is Mr. Ewen's book on surnames.^^ 
Thus, it is by no means self-evident that the surname Stout is to 
be derived from OE steort 'tail; spit of land,' and the statement 
to that effect (p. 342) ought to be supported by evidence or, at 
the least, by explanation of the sound-sMfts involved. 

The three studies in vocabulary wMch I will next consider are 
works of a different type: careful, scholarly, and methodical in the 
best sense.^® Mr. Halvorson has written a useful monograph on 
^Ifric's terminology, basing his study chiefly on the doctrinal 
terms in the Catholic Homilies. The terms examined are grouped 
under six heads: (1) the deity, (2) the world, angels and devils, 
(3) sin, (4) salvation, (5) Christian virtues, qualities and works, 
and (6) the future state. The study, though called intensive 
(p. 5), seems to me somewhat summary in its discussions. Thus, 
the layman finds it hard to make out the difference between infinity 
and eternity as defined by the author (p. 10). We are given an 
excellent and apparently complete catalogue of terms, with illustra- 
tions, but no serious attempt is made to present the theological 
background, the reader being referred to Dietrich's paper (itself 
summary) for further light on these matters. In other words, Mr. 
Halvorson's treatise is modest in scope; within the limits which he 
set for himself, he has done a good job. The vowel of Grist (p. 89) 
was probably short. The term Anglo-Saxon Churchy frequently 
used in the treatise, seems to me unfortunate : the Church of Eng- 
land (otherwise known as the Anglican or English Church) has 
been continuous since her foundation by St. Augustine in 597 ; the 
various periods into which her history naturally falls are periods 
in the history of one Church, and this Church bore the same name 
throughout, a name which cannot be tampered with without danger. 
Mr. Szogs set for himself a task more ambitious than that of Mr. 
Halvorson. His monograph falls into two parts : (1) a brief history 
of occupations and social classes in OE times, and (2) a study of 
28 words (and their compounds) used in OE to denote service, 

C. L'Bstrange Ewen, A M%story of Surnames of the British Isles, Hew 
York, 1931. Pp. xx + S08. $7.50. 

H. 0. Halvorson, Doctrinal Terms in Mlfrkls Momilies, Univ. of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. V, No. 1, Iowa City, 1932, pp. 98; Artlmr Szogs, 
Die Ausdruche fur Arleit und “ Beruf " im Altenglischen, Anglistiscke 
Eorscliungen, Heft 73, Heidelberg, 1931, pp. xvi 143, EM. 7 ; B. W. A. 
Massey, Browning^ s T ocahularg : Compound Mpithets,TozmA, 1931, pp. 272. 
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labor or social status. The first part is chiefly concerned with the 
relative esteem in which the various social or occupational classes 
were held, and closes with a careful examination of the attitude of 
the English Church in the matter. The second part is essentially 
lexicographical. The whole makes a readable and useful treatise 
on an important aspect of OE civilization. On p. xiii, H. S. Mac- 
Gillivray appears as M. Gillivray, and on p. 76 Mr, Weeldey has 
lost his last e. Walde-Pokorny does not seem, to have been used in 
working out the numerous etymologies. — Mr. Massey, whose study 
of the compound epithets of Shelley and Keats came out in 1923, 
now gives us a like study of the vocabulary of Browning. His 
investigations are exact, exhaustive and illuminating. The material 
is examined from many points of view, and everywhere the author 
throws light on Browning^s style, sources, interests and poetical 
development. No student of Browning can afford to ignore this 
admirable piece of research. 

Semantic studies are markedly advanced by the publication of 
Mr. Stern^s weighty volume.^® The theory of meaning has long 
wanted a fresh examination by a linguist at home in psychology 
and logic as well as in his own subject. The author has given us 
such an examination, and has worked out a semantic theory and 
a classification of changes in meaning based upon exact historical 
research in the linguistic field and buttressed by a great array of 
examples, nearly all taken from the English language. His work 
is characterized, on the one hand, by a scrupulous, critical treat- 
ment of the evidence; on the other, by a persistent search for 
principles of generalization, thrO'Ugh the application of which a 
certain amount of order may be brought into semasiology, up to 
now a field of research cultivated almost at haphazard. Of the 
boolPs fourteen chapters, the most important are Oh. Ill, on the 
definition of verbal meaning, and Ch. VII, in which is presented a 
general theory of sense-change. The author classifies changes of 
meaning by setting up a framework within which each such change 
may be given a suitable place. He first draws a distinction between 
those changes due to linguistic causes and those due to non-lingu- 
istic or external causes. The linguistically conditioned changes 
are further analyzed into shifts of (1) the verbal relation, (2) the 
referential relation and (3) the subjective relation. Each of these 
shifts produces two classes of semantic change: (1) analogy and 
shortening, (2) the two types of transfer, intentional and uninten- 
tional, and (3) permutation and adequation.^^ The changes 
(iue to non-linguistic causes aH come under the one head substitu- 
tion,"' ^ The author thus arrives at a seven-fold classification of 
semantic changes. For want of space, I cannot pursue the subject 

Stern, Meaning and Change of Meaning ^ with special reference to 
the English language, Gotehorgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XXXVIII, 1, Gotebors:, 
1932. Pp. xvi + 456. ^ 
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further iu this survey ; it must suffice to say that Mr. Stern has 
succeeded in his undertaking: he has given us a reasonable and 
workable system of classification^ and has produced a volume of 
fundamental importance in the semasiological field. 

Mr. Perl, in his interesting study of the English causative/^ is 
not content to trace the historical developments; he seeks, boldly 
enough, to pluck out the heart of the mystery, and finds in the 
English preference for AnschauUchheit ( ? intuition) the true ex- 
planation, not only for the history of the English causative, but 
also for the peculiarities of English linguistic and cultural history 
as a whole. This magnificent generalization is not wholly new, 
indeed: the English are widely supposed to hate reason and love 
intuition, and this peculiarity has even been levied on to explain 
certain features of their linguistic history, such as the failure of 
all attempts to found an academy for the regulation of English 
usage. But the connexion with the causative has never before been 
made, I think. If however we compare (1) they had him stand on 
the table with (2) they stood him on the table it seems a bit forced 
to say that (2) by virtue of its Anschauhchheit is more English 
than (1). To me, at any rate, (1) seems excellent, idiomatic 
English, quite in accord with the genius of the language (what- 
ever that may mean). Indeed, the analytical character of (1) gives 
it a quality usually taken to be especially marked in English as a 
language, whereas" (2), which lacks this particular feature, might 
for that reason be regarded as less characteristic. In brief, wffiile 
Mr. Perl has done a good Job in tracing the history of the causative, 
his theory of AnschauUchheit does not bring conviction. 

The dissertations of Mr. Heuer and Mr. Koziol are both con- 
cerned with the syntax of fourteenth-century English.^® Mr. Heuer 
deals intensively with the adverb in Chaucer, while Mr. Koziol treats 
in a less detailed fashion the poetry of the alliterative revival. We 
have here two sober, careful pieces of research which will prove 
useful to the future historian of English syntax. Mr. Heuer wath 
some success has tried to hold his syntactical course true between 
the Scylla of morphology and the Charybdis of semantics. Mr. 
Koziol with equal success has avoided going too deeply into matters 

of detail. . . -n 

Mr. House and Miss Harman have produced a conservative Eng- 
lish grammar for use in college classes.^^ The book is elementary 
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in character, but reflects on every page the high standards of 
scholarship striven for by its authors. The following criticisms of 
various points are not to be taken as challenging the soundness and 
good sense of the work as a whole : 

p. 6: Norman-Frencli can hardly be said to have fused with English ; it 
gradually died out, after having given many words to the English vocabulary, 
p. 9 : Dutch IS not derivable from Old Saxon ; there were two mam dialects 
of Old Low German, viz., Saxon and Franconian, and Dutch is descended 
from the latter, p. 21: the second element of hrtdegroom can hardly be 
called a suflSbs:. p. 23: instead of guttural, a better term would be 
“velar.’’ p. 24; the rule given at the top of the page applies only to 
stems which end in sdike or sh-like sounds, and for such sounds “ fricative ” 
IS too inclusive a term, including as it does sounds of the types th and f 
as well; “sibilant” would be a better term here. p. 25: the voicing of f 
in plurals like elves is not quite the same as the “ grammatical change ” 
of the Old-Germanic dialects; it depends, not on accent but on position 
between voiced sounds, p. 28: the foreign plurals used in English are 
characteristic, not of “nouns of foreign origin” but of the rather limited 
number of such nouns which have not been fully anglicized, p. 35: the 
second element of Norman is the Germanic base mann, although it does not 
form its plural by mutation, p. 42: some discussion of the group genitive 
would be in place here. p. 50: words of the type everybody are often felt 
as plurals by virtue of their meaning, and therefore, in spite of their 
singular form, may be referred to by a plural form of the pronoun, pp. 
80 ff., 338 ff.: the term “reduplicating” is of doubtful propriety, since in 
English few of these verbs show any signs of reduplication; it would be 
simpler and better to speak of verbs of the 7th class, p. 81: dive is 
historically a weak verb, though it early took over the meanings proper 
to a related verb of the second class strong, pp. 84 f . : since both tahe and 
thrive are from ON, there is little consistency in noting the origin of the 
one but not that of the other, p. 114: here the authors fall into an 
error against which they warn the student on p. 7, and which they are 
careful to avoid on p. 118. p. 115; there never was an m in English first ^ 
and OHG fur'isto, not Gothic frumists, is the proper cognate, p. 124: 
evidently the authors would condemn the late John Galsworthy’s English 
when he said (upon hearing that he had won the Nobel Prize), “ I am very 
pleased and very proud.” p. 331: shrive is not from Old French; perhaps 
this is a misprint for strive, even though the latter verb also appears 
in the list. p. 332 ; dive is a native word. 

The authors, in their discussion of number (pp. 22 ff.), fall into 
the common error of reading into Old English a distinction be- 
tween singular and plural which in fact was not made. In Old 
English there were various endings and other devices for distin- 
guishing cases, but no device existed by which the plural, as such, 
could be marked. Thus, the mutated form men might be either 
singular or plural, and the same holds of the form oxan with its 
n-sufBx. It was not until ME times that (except for the gen. sg.) 
case-forms were given up in favor of a formal distinction between 
singular and plural. — ^Part Two of the book (pp. 145-325) is 
devoted to sentence analysis, and is divided into 15 lessons illus- 
trated by diagrams. 

The fourth volume of Mr. J espersen^s great grammar is a 

0. Jesperseu, A Modern English Grammar, Part IV, Time and Tense. 
Heidelberg, 193X. Pp. xxxii -f 400. RM. 11.50. 
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piece of work of the very highest quality (as one would expect). 
I will comment only on a few matters of detail : 

p. 15 : useter for used to : a mere spelling, like sez for sa^/s, to mark lack 
of cultivation; similarly used to for use to, cf. Am, Speech, vi, 27. p. 20: 
for historical present see also Beowulf 1923 etc. p. 47 : had got for 
had British, not American, p. 49: do you have it here is more natural 
to me than have you %t here. p. 64: on gotten see Am. Speech, VI, 314 ff., 
VII, 299 f . p. 62 : yet may take pret. in vg. Amer., e. g. did you see hvm 
yet"i p. 66: Newton explained the movements of the moon means simply 
that he gave an explanation of them, and implies nothing about present 
views, while the perfect tense would imply that his views still held good, 
p. 70: we might obey is equivalent to if we obeyed; cf. p. 134. p. 84; 
perfect inf. after had hoped objected to on grounds of economy, p. 118: 
had as lief not obsolete; Fielding quot. belongs under 9. 4(3). p. 119: had 
as soon not rare. p. 130 : Mr. Mencken’s dictum is of course wrong, p. 141 : 
the use of the perfect inf. often involves clumsiness and an unpleasing 
repetition of the auxiliary; these esthetic objections to the construction 
are not given their due weight by Mr. Jespersen. p. 154 top: I agree with 
Mr, Moore Smith here (as against Mr. Curme). p. 166, line 22; for “in” 
read "is.” p. 190, line 21: she types with her whole soul is a general 
statement, not " framed ” by what precedes, p. 243 bottom : deye I wol is 
a volitional future, not a pure future, p. 245, line 6: be also needs extra 
stress, p. 256, line S: is to lacks all emotional connotation, as I feel it. 
p. 260; Whitney was writing just after the Civil War, and what he says 
IS far from objective — one catches a note of hysterical hatred, p. 268, 
line 21: I cannot agree that ts to would now be more idiomatic, p. 322: 
the vogue of would better goes back to W. S. Landor’s dictum in his 
Imaginary Conversations, Third Series (2nd conversation of Johnson and 
Tooke, p.'257 of Boston edition of 1877). p. 356 bottom: under Cc for 
"after-past” read “after-future.” p. 371: used to could may be heard in 
vg. Amer. speech, p. 378: Chapter XXIII ought to be at the beginning 
of the volume. 

The fifth edition of Mr. Kxuisinga^s English grammar (too 
modestly called a handbook) is well launched with the publication 
of Part II, devoted to morphology and syntax.^^ The new edition 
differs markedly from the third and fourth in a variety of ways, 
although it may be described as exhibiting in a more rigorous form 
the tendencies already present in the earlier editions. Speaking 
generally, the attempt has been made to ignore the history of the 
language and to discard the time-haUowed grammaticd classifica.- 
tions, in order to produce a grammar severely descriptive, with 
classifications based on the lingdstic phenomena under survey. 
The result is a tour de force, brilliant and exceedingly valuable, 
but incomplete by virtue of its omissions and its point of 
weU as inconsistent in its execution. To take up the last point first, 
the author in spite of himself faHs back on history now and ihm 
(e.g. Ill, 56^ footnote), and in certain sections, notably the dis- 
cussion of word-formation^ gives us what amounts to a historical 
treatment of his subject. In the same way we find him now usings 


E. Kruisinga, A handbook of Present-Day English, I*^^t JI, English 
Accidence and Syntax. Groningen 1931. Vol I, pp. xxx + 506; vol. II, 
pp. xiv + 479; vol. Ill, pp, xiv + ^50. fl. 19.50. 
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now giving up traditional distinctions without much regard to con- 
sistency : on the one hand, he lumps gemid and pres. part, under 
the one head ^^the verbal ing'^ because ol their formal identity, 
while on the other hand he lumps forms like fish and fishes under 
the one (traditional) head “pluraU^ in spite of their want of 
formal identity. In truth, Mr. Kxuisinga^s grammar does not 
escape the confusion of form and function which we are used to in 
grammars of a more traditional kind. The author^s neglect of 
history leads inevitably though unconsciously to a presentation of 
the linguistic material in terms of stasis rather than of movement. 
One of the most important aspects of living speech thus fails to 
get the attention which is its due. This same neglect of history 
brings Mr. Kruismga to underestimate the strength of English 
literary and grammatical tradition. In his opinion (in, 542 f.) 
the natural English of colloquial speech is carrying all before it. 
There are things in present-day culture which favor this develop- 
ment, it is true, but universal education and the consequent school- 
mastering of the population have fostered rather than weakened 
the traditional elements in English speech. Thus, although Mr. 
Kruisinga is doubtless right in saying (ii, 175), 

The use of whom being largely artificial, it is natural that who should be 
used sometimes either by writers who refuse to modify genuine English 
in obedience to traditional rules founded on ignorance, or by those who 
are willing to conform to them but in whom nature is occasionally stronger 
than the memory of school teaching, 

yet the use of whom in accordance with these same traditional rules 
seems to be on the increase, as Mr. Curme has recently pointed out 
{Syntax, p. 102). But whatever the shortcomings of Mr. Krui- 
singa^s work, its importance cannot be questioned, and no Anglicist 
who takes his studies seriously can afford to leave the Handbook 
unread. 

Mr. E. Girvan^s OE grammar adds yet another to the many 
elementary treatises on the subject which we possess. The volume 
was designed for Dutch students, who naturally prefer to use a 
handbook written in their native tongue. Mr. Girvan gives a full 
treatment of phonology and a good sketch of morphology, but says 
nothing about syntax, a subject the omission of which seems to be 
traditional in OE grammars. The author has done well what he 
set out to do, although beginners will not find his book easy reading, 
unless indeed they already have some knowledge of other Old- 
Germanic dialects. 

Mr. Elasdieck has investigated with his usual thoroughness and 
acumen the development in Modern English of back vowels before 
He promises a companion-piece on the front vowels. The 

Girvan, AngelsaJcsisoh Sandhoeh, trails, (from Englishi) E. L. 
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volnme before ns is made up of two parts : first, some account of 
the materials which the author uses^ inclusive of previous investi- 
gations in the same field (pp. 1-60), and, secondly, the author^s 
own interpretation of the evidence (pp. 60-240). The critical 
analysis, in the first part, of the statements of the old grammarians 
and lexicographers is particularly valuable, and one must be grate- 
ful to the author for finally deciding to include this analysis in his 
monograph. As regards the investigation proper, one must pay 
tribute to the author^s masterly treatment of a mass of evidence so 
confused and contradictory. The phonetic nuances the determina- 
tion of which forms so conspicuous a part of the treatise remain, 
however, for one reader at least, little more than ingenious con- 
structions, without sufficient basis in the evidence presented. Mr. 
Elasdieck has made clear the mam lines of the phonological develop- 
ment, but the precise phonetic stages are still matters for specula- 
tion rather than for demonstration. In connexion with the dis- 
cussion of mourn (p. 105) it may be noted that Mr. Wyld in his 
recent Universal Dictionary recognizes only the one pronunciation 
[mon] . 

Mr. Jones has got out a third edition, rewritten, of his useful 
elementary treatise on English phonetics.^^ The volume consists 
of 12 chapters on general phonetics (pp. 1-59) ; a chapter on ear- 
training (pp. 60-61) ; 10 chapters on English vowels, diphthongs, 
strong and weak word-forms, and consonants (pp. 62-196) ; two 
chapters on nasalization and retroflex sounds (pp. 197-201) ; six 
chapters on assimilation, elision, quantity and rhythm, stress, 
breath and sense groups, and intonation (pp. 202-304) ; and four 
appendices. The value of the book is increased markedly by its 
116 illustrations. The well-known defects of Mr. Joneses phonetic 
treatises remain in the present work. The author describes [j, w] 
as glides (p. 25) ; he prefers the misleading term plosive to the 
scientifically accurate stop (p. 127 etc.) ; he denies, by implication, 
that a stop may be a continuant (p. 47), although he recognizes 
the existence of variations in the length of plosives ^^ (p. 220) ; 
etc., etc. As a practical manual for the guidance of foreigners who 
wish to acquire a good pronunciation of English, the Outline can 
be commended highly; as a treatise on phonetics, it has serious 
weaknesses. Much less can be said for the little volume on pro- 
nunciation which Mr. Larsen and Mr. Walker have given us.^® The 
authors tell us (p. v) that the book is not addressed to phoneti- 
cians,” but rather to the layman, and in view of this fact we must 
of course overlook much that otherwise would be subject to criti- 
cism. Even the layman, however, is entitled to statements that 

Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, ITew York, 1932. Pp. % 
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do not mislead, and when we read that Americans give to medicine 
the pronunciation medisin (p. 13) and that ^Hhe g in the common 
-ing suffix, formerly silent, is now universally pronounced by good 
speakers (p. 16), we can only wonder that the authors succeeded 
in finding a publisher for such a work as theirs. Different again 
in tone and character is Mr. Fuhrkeffis book in much the same 
field.^^ The author has a good practical knowledge of phonetics, 
and uses it to advantage throughout, although now and then he 
falls into error, as in calling the I of lelt clear (p. 69). On the 
theoretical side he is less strong, and can be guilty of confusing an 
explosion with a mere unstopping, as when he speaks of his “ nasal 
plosion (horrible terminology!) in given (p. 71 ). He writes in 
a delightfully personal, informal way, and allows himself many an 
expression of distaste hardly scientific but enlivening to the reader. 
Etymological excursions likewise are to be found, as the (quite 
correct) derivation of ain't from am not (p. 85). On the whole, 
the book is distinctly to be commended. 

Mr. Chiba has reported an important piece of phonetic research 
in his monograph on the Japanese vowels.^^ By the use of instru- 
ments of precision he has determined with a considerable degree 
of accuracy the salient characteristics of Japanese [a, e, i, o, u]. 
Of special interest is his determination of the place of articulation 
of these vowels. If we classify the J apanese vowels along orthodox 
lines, following the terminology of Sweet, [i] holds its traditional 
place as high-front, but [e] and [u] appear as mid-mixed (the 
latter a bit retracted), while [o] is low-back and [a] is low-mixed. 
And if with Mr. Chiba we ignore the category mixed and 
reckon all the vowels as either front or back, [e] falls to the front 
group, and [a] to the back, by the narrowest of margins. Mr. Chiba 
also points out (p. 31) that if ^^the highest points of the tongue 
positions of each J apanese vowel be connected, immediately will it 
be seen that no triangle is produced. Neither is there found the 
usual quadrangular diagram commonly used ... for illustrating the 
positions of the Cardinal Vowels [of Mr. Daniel Jones] The 
case of Japanese [a] is particularly instructive. In making this 
sound, as the X-rays show (cf. Mr. Chiba^s comments on p. 38), 
the tongue articulates, not against the tectum (i. e, the roof of the 
mouth) but against the tergum (i. e. the back wall of the pharynx) . 
It follows that a method of classification based (like those of Sweet 
and Mr. Jones) on the localization of the highest point of the 
tongue breaks down hopelessly in this ease. The Japanese [a] is 
definitely and distinctly a back vowel, in spite of the advanced 
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position of tlie high part of the tongue, and this fact can hardly be 
ignored with safety by the system-makers. 

Mr. Kokeritz^s dissertation is devoted to the phonology of a 
dialect of southeastern England, that spoken in the county of 
Suffolk.^® The monograph begins with a detailed description of 
the sounds used in the dialect today (pp. 1-110) ; this is followed 
by an account of the historical development of the sounds of the 
dialect from MB times down to the present (pp. 111-208). Then 
comes the text, with a phonetic transcription, of three phonograph 
records made by dialect speakers (pp. 211-233), to which is ap- 
pended an index of the records; the book is concluded with a 
glossary of 60 pages and a bibliography. The author has done an 
unusually fine piece of work, and has made an important contribu- 
tion to English dialectology. His study, moreover, throws light on 
the development of standard English speech, and on sundry phono- 
logical problems of more general interest. 

The late Sterling A. Leonard, before his tragic death, had 
brought nearly to completion a study of current English usage. 
This study, to which the finishing touches have been put by the 
pious hands of Messrs. G. C. Johnson and Blandford Jennings, now 
lies before us as English Monographs, Humber 1 of the Hational 
Council of Teachers of English.^® It consists of two parts, devoted 
to pxmctuation and grammar respectively, and followed by six 
appendices, an index and a " summary sheet of ballots — ^grammati- 
cal usage study The last item suffices to betray the fact that the 
author gathered his evidence by means of a questionary. The task 
of determining what current usage actuaUy is must ever prove for- 
midable for the would-be objective investigator. Leonardos method 
of gleaning the needful information is thus explained in the Fore- 
word of his book : 

Sample sentences were submitted to a list of competent judges wbo were 
asked to indicate bow tbe sentences should be punctuated, or whether cer- 
tain constructions they contained were illiterate, permissible, or good, . . . 
There were 229 judges in the study of English usage and 144 in the punctua- 
tion study. The usage judges were well known authors, editors, business 
men, lin<^uists, and teachers in school and college, the teacher group heavily 
predominating. The punctuation judges were publishers, magazine editors, 
and newspaper men, the newspaper men forming by far the largest group. , . , 

The author treats with the greatest objectivity the evidence thus 
gathered, and the volume gives us precise information of the 
opinions of the judges on the various points at issue. These 
opinions themselves, however, are far from having the weight which 
Leonard seems to have attributed to them. In most cases they 
reflect, not conclusions drawn from research, but snap judgments 
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based on chance observation and personal likes and dislikes. The 
volnme^ therefore, is a summary of the views of certain chosen 
individuals, not a statement of the facts of current usage. A strik- 
ing example of divergence between fact and opinion is the result of 
the ballot on lihe used as a conjunction (pp. 147 f.). This use in 
all its aspects was condemned by most of the Judges, m spite of the 
overwhelming evidence in its favor which English literature affords. 
We may conclude that Leonardos book, useful and honest though 
it is, throws light rather on the mental processes of the judges than 
on the usages which these judges tried to evaluate. 

Mr. Aronstein has written an interesting but highly speculative 
essay on the English language and English culture, an attempt at 
interpretation and generalization of a kind much in vogue nowa- 
days^ but hardly destined to have permanent value. The boldness 
and sweep of his method are well illustrated on p. 12, where he 
sums up the development of northern languages as a change 
from the primitive zest for speech-sounds^^ to the later emphasis 
on utility by virtue of which prosaic utilitarianism got the upper 
hand and did away with everything which from a practical si.and- 
point was superfluous.'"’ Such flights of the imagination have no 
proper place in a serious work, and are bound to prove harmful to 
the development in Germany and elsewhere of a sound England- 
Tcunde. The author's opinion that English arose in the 14th cen- 
tury as a Germanic-Eomanic mixed language (p. 17) sounds naive 
in the face of recent research, and looks sadly out of place in a 
supposedly learned mongraph. The author also tells us (p. 47) 
that in Cockney English the weak verb has only three forms I 
^ ‘ Mr. Zipf resumes and supplements his work on relative Crequency 
in language with the publication of a volume made up of two 
studies and four appendices.®^ His main thesis may be put as 
follows : a linguistic unit varies in frequency in inverse proportion 
to its degree of conspicuousness, or, as the author puts it (p. 27), 
Erequency times Conspicuousness is Constant." In other words, 
an increase in frequency of employment of a linguistic unit involves 
a decrease in its conspicuousness, and vice versa. By virtue of 
this simple law the author explains all sorts of linguistic changes, 
such as sound-shifts (p. 3) and abbreviations (p. 22). The rela- 
tionship which the author formulates has long been known, of 
course, and is often taken into account, along with other factors, 
in linguistic study. The attempt, however, to give it a quasi- 
mathematical form^ and apply it systematically to all the mani- 
festations of linguistic change is new, and the author deserves 
credit for taking the first steps in the survey which must be made 
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if the theory is to be substantiated. He does not seem to realke^ 
however, that his task has Just begun; indeed, he speaks of his 
statistical study of the Peking dialect as offering final evidence 
(p. 1) of the validity of his principle.^^ One notes likewise short- 
comings in his scale, on the conspicuity side at least. Thus, he 
tells us that d is more conspicuous than /5, since the d possesses 
everything the t has, plus the increment of voice (p. 2). Such a 
comparison not only fails to take into account a number of differ- 
ences between the two sounds in question^ but also ignores the ele- 
ment of contrast, so important in determining the conspicuousness 
of anything. In intervocalic position sl d is less conspicuous than t 
would be precisely because it possesses the increment of voice. I 
wish to comment also on two of the authors illustrations. The 
word lord did not mean ^guardian of the loaf^ in Old English 
(p. 10). The word HI is a Danish, not an Icelandic abbreviation 
for automobile (p. 22), although it is to some extent used in Ice- 
land as a Danish loan-word (and in the form bill) ; bil^ moreover, 
IS not a worn-down form of the word of which it serves as an abbre- 
viation, but IS a form deliberately coined to win a prize in a news- 
paper competition. The actual history of bil, which we happen to 
know, shows us how dangerous it is to explain abbreviations by 
applying a general principle like the author^s. 

I will conclude this survey with an examination of two books 
devoted to general linguistics.®^ Mr. Graff gives to his manual the 
subtitle an introduction to linguistics.^^ The volume is made up 
of 11 chapters, preceded by a glossary of 16 pages (in which a 
number of linguistic terms are defined), and followed by a biblio- 
graphy of 35 pages and an index. The value of the text is enhanced 
by 23 illustrations and a linguistic map of the world. In his 
preface the author lays great stress on the importance of sound 
technical terminology, and one is therefore surprised and dis- 
appointed to find him in practice somewhat careless and incon- 
sistent in the matter. Thus, he accepts continuant (p. 22) as a 
suitable equivalent for fricative^ without considering the fact that 
a stop may be held as long as a fricative. He uses guttural (p. 357) 
to denote sounds not made in the throat. He tells us (p. 371) that 
the terms Zend and Avestan are nowadays used indiscriminately for 
the language of the Avesta^ although in fact Zend is not only 
inaccurate but also antiquated. His statements that Old Norse 
is more archaic than Gothic (p. 383) and that the Celtic lan- 
guage current in Brittany " was imported in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies by English emigrants (p. 378) indicate a certain careless- 
ness or at any rate heterodoxy in the use of terms. The author 
usually ignores the important difference in meaning between the 

W. L. Graff, Language and Languages, New York, 1932, pp. xlvi -f 487, 
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terms Old English and Anglo-Saxon (for which see RES., T, 179 if.) 
and treats them as equivalent, hut he once (p. 301) gives to Anglo- 
Saxon a meaning obscure to me, but certainly not Old English.^ 
The discussions of English linguistic history on pp. 272, 287 and 
388 ff. are distinctly unsatisfactory. Mr. Graff must have been 
napping when he wrote (p. 387) that the language of the Ostro- 
goths ^^was absorbed by the dialects of Northern Italy during the 
reigns of Alaric and Theodonc.^^ The best parts of the book are 
those which deal with semantics. The author’s English is not 
always idiomatic ; see pp. 353, 371, 374. Mr. Gardiner’s book is a 
thoughtful and instructive piece of work, although the author’s 
views do not have a novelty as great as he is inclined to think. He 
begins with an analysis of the four factors involved in speech: 
speaker, hearer (or reader), referent and symbol (word or word- 
group), and rightly lays great stress on the distinction between 
the referent itself and the meaning of the symbol. Here his analysis 
is decidedly better than that of Mr. Stern {op. ciL, p. 40). The 
distinction which he makes between speech and language is more 
artificial, but has genuine value, both theoretical and practical. The 
book is written in the style of the informal essay. It belongs per- 
haps rather to psychology than to linguistics, but can be com- 
mended to the linguist who wishes a non-technical exposition of 
psychological theory as applied to that form of behavior known 
as speech. 

Ebmp Malokb 

Johns HopMns University 
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Doctor Fausius. By Chkistopheu Maelowb. Edited by E. S. 

Boas. New York: Dial Press, 1932. Pp. xii+ 221. $4.00. 

The appearance of Professor Boas’s edition of Dr. Fausim adds 
another volume to the splendid collection of the plays and poems 
of Christopher Marlowe under the general editorship of Professor 
Case, Emeritus of the University of Liverpool. Like the other 
volumes of the series this is a delight to the eye, beautifully printed 
and handsomely bound. And like the other volumes it adds very 
considerably to our knowledge of the poet-playwright and to our 
appreciation of his work. 

Professor Boas has given the student of Elizabethan drama in 
general and of Marlowe in particular, a generous feast in the con- 
tents of this book. The introduction includes sections dealing with 
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the early editions^ the date and source of the play^ modem editions, 
the question of the relation of the two old versions of 1604 and 
1616, the authorship of the prose scenes and the later additions, 
the transmission of the text, and three final chapters of apprecia- 
tive criticism and stage history. Following the text of the play 
the appendices contain numerous passages from the English Faust 
Book of 1592, a sketch of the historical Dr. Faustus, the lines from 
The Taming of A Shrew (1594) which were conveyed from 
Faustus, two extracts from the Quarto of 1663 in which a scene at 
the Soldan^s court with reminiscences of The J ew of Malta replaces 
the pranks of Faustus with the Pope, the 1675 ballad of John 
Faustus, and a short but satisfactory bibliography. For all this, 
the student owes Professor Boas very hearty thanks. 

Professor Boas shows to demonstration what after all was known 
before, that the direct source of Marlowe^s play is the English 
translation of the German Fausf-Buch of 1587. The earliest 
known edition of this translation is that by P. F., 1592*. It has 
long been believed that there was an earlier version now lost and an 
entry in Register B of the Stationers^ Registers is interpreted by 
Greg and Boas to show that Abell Jeffes printed such an edition 
about May 1592. If this be so and if there were no edition before 
the hypothetical edition of Jeffes, the conclusion, accepted by Greg 
and Boas, follows that Marlowe composed his play in the Summer 
of 1592. 

It is a little difficult to accept this conclusion. In the first place, 
it involves the chronology of Marlowe’s plays in considerable con- 
fusion. If Dr. Faustus really dates from the summer of 1592, 
Marlowe must have produced an extraordinary, not to say in- 
credible, number of plays between that time and his death, May 30, 
1593. Further, Boas, like Flasdieck {Fng. Studien, 1929-1930), 
waives as of no importance the entry S. E. 28 Feb. 1588/9, of a 
Ballad on the life and death of Dr, Faustus the great Ounngerer, 
In spite of the fact that this ballad is lost and is not to be identi- 
fied with a later one in the Roxburghe Collection dating 1675, 
the entry seems to me to be of prime importance. Where did the 
author of this lost ballad get his information about ^Hhe great 
German cunngerer?” Presumably not from the German folk-book, 
and if not, then either from the play itself or from the English 
translation. But it is, certain that the translation, which stands 
to Marlowe somewhat, to use the phrase of Boas, "^^as North’s 
Plutarch does to Shakespeare,” precedes the play, and therefore it 
is highly probable that an English version of the German existed 
in print or in MS. in the early winter of 1589. If so, the conclu- 
sion that the play post-dates a translation of 1592 falls to the 
ground. There are, moreover, other reasons, if not definite proofs, 
for dating Dr. Faustus before 1592. The play seems to have 
belonged to the Admiral’s men before 1591 (Greg, Eenslowe V. 2, 
4 
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p. 169) ; Alleyn is supposed to have created the part, in which it 
is known that he appeared. It is not unlikely, therelore, that he 
acted in the premiere of Dr. Faustus some time before 1591. The 
earliest recorded performance of the play is on September 30, 1594, 
more than a year after Marlowe^s death. As Boas notes (p. 47) 
^^the unusually large takings suggest that the revival had some 
special features.^^ Probably these consisted of additional spectacle 
and buffoonery and it seems unlikely that a revision of a play 
dating from 1592 would have been taken in hand in 1594, all the 
more so since we know of a later revision in 1602. The old sug- 
gestion that Greeners Friar Bacon (before February 1592) was 
written for the Queen^s men as a rival piece to Dr. Faustus is, in 
view of the imitative character of Greeners work, not without 
weight; and finally, as Flasdieck has pointed out, the character- 
istically academic tone of Dr. Faustus points to a date of composi- 
tion not long after Marlowe^s graduation as M. A. in 1587. In 
spite of the new evidence of Greg and Boas, therefore, I am in- 
clined to accept the old date of ca. 1589 for the composition of 
Dr. Faustus and to assume that Marlowe used either a lost transla- 
tion prior to the Jeffes version of 1592, or, what is perhaps more 
likely, that he saw P.F.^s ms,, as we know he saw that of the Faerie 
Queene. 

When one comes to consider the text presented by Professor 
Boas, very serious objections arise. He bases his edition upon the 
Quarto of 1616, as presenting in the main a better text^^ than 
that of Quarto 1604. But Quarto 1616 includes, as Boas shows, 
the Eowley-Birde additions of 1602, and these should not be 
printed in the body of the text in the same type as the genuine work 
of Marlowe. Further where, as in the comic prose scenes, the two 
Qq. differ widely, Boas prints both versions in the body of the text. 
This must certainly confuse the reader ; one or the other should be 
relegated to the appendix. Several times, moreover, Boas follows 
the later version when it seems clear that this has emended the first 
for the sake of greater intelligibility. For example in the Pro- 
logue, 1. 9, Q. 1604 reads "^^To patient Judgements we appeal our 
[qu. for?] plaude^^; Quarto 1616: ^“^And now to patient judge- 
ments we appeal.^^ Is it conceivable that Marlowe wrote the later 
version and that a scribe or reviser altered it to the obscure line of 
1604? Again, Prologue 1. 19, the first version has Excelling all 
whose sweete delight disputes the later, Excelling all and 
sweetly can dispute.^^ Once more it seems plain that the earlier 
version preserves the original form, though probably corrupted— 
read Excelling all whose sweete disputes delight.^^ The later 
version is plainly an emendation. The rule of durior lectio is, 
after all, a good one to follow. 

Passing from the Prologue to the last soliloquy of Faustus, we 
find that Boas here discards Q. 1616, which in this place, as else- 
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where;, has been heavily censored by the licenser, and reverts to Q. 
1604. He is qnite right in doing so, but the question arises whether 
after all the earlier version is not as Simpson {Essays and Studies 
V. 14, p. 31) affirms ^Hhe least contaminated text^^ of the play. 

This earlier version, no doubt, rests upon a ms. that preserves 
an altered and badly cut version of the original. The 1616 text, 
as Boas shows, derives from an independent ms. and includes more 
than the few lines of Marlowe^s work missing in Q. 1604 which 
was all that Brooke (Worhs of Marlowe^ 1910) was inclined to 
allow. The only modern version that can at least approximate 
Marlowe^s creation must be an electic one, eliminating the evident 
corruptions, gags (ii, ii, 96-7), and later additions. But such a 
version one must regretfully declare Professor Boas has not given 
us. 

On the other hand, Boas has done something to clarify the 
original version. He makes it fairly evident that Marlowe is re- 
sponsible for the serio-comic prose scenes, I, ii and iv, in which 
Wagner was introduced as a foil to his master in magic. The 
dropping of Wagner and his replacement by the clowns Eobin and 
Ealph (or Dick) indicates another hand in the first form of the 
play, and that hand may well be Samuel Eowley^s. We know that 
Tamburlaine when first presented included various ^^fond and 
frivolous gestures (i. e., scenes of horse-play) omitted by the 
judicious printer. There is, accordingly, reason to believe that Dr. 
Faustus was originally equipped for presentation with just such 
scenes, and that these are preserved in both versions. Whether 
the shorter forms of these scenes in Q. 1616 represent the original, 
as Boas holds, seems to me an open question. 

Professor Boas gives a clear and probably correct account of 
the transmission of the text. The earlier version containing the 
work of Marlowe and a collaborator rests upon a manuscript 

edited possibly for a provincial performance. It was obtained 
by Bushell ca. January 1601 when he registered it for publication. 
He may well have printed an edition now lost, since the extreme 
rarity of early copies of Dr. Faustus goes to show that the printed 
play was, so to speak, read to pieces. Later, ca. 1616, after the 
popularity of Dr. Faustus as a stage-play had waned, another 
version was released to the printer, containing the 1602 additions. 
These additions had evidently been inserted in a manuscript play- 
book other than the one Bushell had obtained twelve years before, 
a manuscript which possesses, therefore, independent authority. 
Prom these two versions we must gather as best we may the work 
of Marlowe himself as distinguished from that of collaborators and 
revisers. 

Boas allows him the first two acts (with the possible exception 
of the Seven Sins episode, which seems likely enough) ; the Chorus 
and scene i, 11. 1-54 of Act III in Quarto 1616 ; Act IT, ii (in the 
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earlier version) ; Act IV, sc. vii, 11. 1-36 (in the later version) ; 
and Act V substantially as it appears in Quarto 1604. In other 
words, Marlowe wrote practically the beginning and the end of the 
play; the middle is in the main spurious. 

After all, this is a natural conclusion. The Faust story presents 
a highly dramatic beginning and end. What to do with the four 
and twenty years between the signing of the compact and the 
damnation of Faust has always puzzled playwrights. Goethe filled 
this interval with the Gretchen story, a tragic-pathetic interlude, 
but one which has no essential connection with the main theme. 
There was no need to invoke the aid of MephistophelevS to achieve 
the seduction of a simple maiden by a scholar and a gentleman 
such as Goethe^s Faust. The Elizabethans, following the stage prac- 
tice of their day, filled this interval with the exploits of Faiistiis 
and his followers as told in the folk-book, and this filling is 
substantially not Marlowe’s. 

T. M. Pareott 

Princeton University 


Classic Americans: A Study of Eminent American Writers from 
Irving to Whitman, with an Introductory Survey of the 
Colonial Background of Our National Literature. By Henry 
Seidel Cakby. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. Pp. 
xvii-f371. $3.50. 

In Mr. Canby’s estimation American literature is not a social 
document, an historical treatise, a native transcription of Old World 
culture, or a literary art divorced from environment but an artistic 
expression of a national character that has been produced by the 
operation of native forces prepotent in our national existence.” 
This character or attitude he denominates intensity. The native 
forces, responsible for this intensity, he describes first, as the inten- 
sity of the Calvinist mind, or ^Hhe will to be good ” ; second, as the 
tolerance of the Quaker mind with its mystic leadings of the inner 
Light; and third, as the political and literary conflict between the 
centralized thinking of the Federalist and the expansive, turbulent 
thought of the Democrat. Of these forces Mr. Oanby considers 
intensity the most important, for he shows that under various names 
such as ^^the will to improve ” or the will to succeed ” it permeated 
all three of the forces. He speaks of the spiritual intensity of the 
Quaker,” and ^^the will to succeed of the Puritan.” It is Mr. 
Canby’s opinion that in the study of American literature these 
forces with their resultant intensity are of fundamental value. He 
argues that even if an American production lacks absolute excel- 
lence ” it still may have a value for American readers, and that in a 
critical judgment of the rank which American writers hold in 
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relation to world figures^ these forces must not be neglected. With 
this broad background in mind, he pu:^oses to interpret seven major 
American authors of the national period. 

A number of the American authors whom Mr. Canby treats 
emerge from the background of native forces with more significance 
for the reader than they have hitherto shown. Cooper, for example, 
gains in proportion as one knows him not only as a fierce Eepublican 
and aristocratic landowner but also as a ‘^'transformed Quaker.^^ 
His Hattie Bumpo steps into the clearing a more understandable 
character in fiction when one realizes that it is the Quaker in him 
which endows him with no ^'gift^^ for wanton killing. Irving scores 
as one sees in him the '' Federalist hope of urbanity.^^ And although 
Mr. Canby does not fully recognize the constructive influence of 
foreign culture upon American writers, he does succeed in showing 
that native forces had much to do in making Emerson a writer 
possessing both native and universal appeal. Bmerson^s ideas on 
moral conduct, involving as they did the '' will to be gooi/^ serve 
as an index to the moral life of American readers and to world 
critics as well. This native force of intensity, moreover, when trans- 
fused into the form of Emerson’s literary style ranks him, according 
to Mr. Canby, with great seventeenth century divines of England 
and with Bossuet and Pascal. 

But Mr. Canby disregards some important implications in the 
action of the native forces w^hich he describes. He does not make a 
critical use of the intensity that he finds in the centralized or 
controlled thinking of the Federalists. He does not grant that this 
centralized thinking played a part in introducing Old World culture 
into America, or that intensity, particularly with Poe, conditioned 
the form of artistic expression. He does not, therefore, successfully 
classify Poe either as a native writer or as a universal artist. 
Endeavoring to discover native forces at work in Poe, admittedly 
for the purpose of establishing Poe’s value for American readers, 
Mr. Canby connects intensity with Poe’s adventures in American 
journalism, and in so doing asserts that back of Poe’s excellence in 
literary technique lay the journalist’s needs for brevity and for 
arresting at once the reader’s attention. He states emphatically: 
''Ho one but a journalist could have invented the detective story.” 
Undoubtedly Poe in the midst of America’s first great interest in 
magazine production did work superbly in the journalist’s medium. 
But when the author insists that journalism " shaped ” Poe’s art, 
he fails to grasp the significance of the historical environment 
enveloping Poe’s art, and the nature of the art itself. Much more 
justly Mr. Canby might have connected intensity with Poe’s part 
in the constructive work of the Federalists’ attempt to counteract 
a tendency toward what was called mob style or democratic diction. 
To offset such War-of-181^ spirit as: "We have got outselves a 
navy, now let us get ourselves a literature,” Federalists brought to 
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American criticism and American creative writing the best of 
foreign models. Poe, imbued with the controlled thinking of the 
Federalist, constructed an art theory from purposive studies in 
Aristotle, Plato, Coleridge, Schlegel, and scientists such as La 
Place and Newton. With equal justice Mr. Canby might have 
connected intensity with the nature of this theory that Poe 
developed. In Poe^s mind intensity described the nature of scien- 
tific thinking. It meant the close interaction of the five steps in 
the process known as the scientific method ; or the nice adjustment 
of part to part in an organized whole. For him it meant unity. 
Such a closeness of relationships Poe found illustrated in Newton^s 
statement of the law of gravitation. And he endeavored, in Eureha, 
to explain that this same closeness characterizes a perfect plot 
structure in literary composition. 

This explanation of what intensity might imply unquestionably 
renders pointless certain of Mr. Canby^s conclusions regarding Poe, 
especially as a world figure. It justifies one in dismissing the 
charges that Plato was meaningless to Poe and that Poe could 
only pretend to the method of Leonardo. As a matter of fact, 
Plato, Leonardo, and Poe in common held unity as a scientific 
doctrine. This point is testified to by Poe^s use of The Dialogues 
and furthermore by the fact that his argument in his critique 
^^The Ivory Christ would, in all probability, have satisfied the 
artistic demands of the Florentine. And the same explanation of 
intensity will doubtless negate Mr. Canby^s charge that Poe^s 
detective story was primarily the invention of a journalist. The 
ratiocinative process in The Murders in the Rue Morgue and 

The Purloined Letter, to cite the best-known of Poe^s detective 
stories, systematically transcribes Poe^s understanding of the five 
steps in the scientific method. It is difficult, therefore, to be any- 
thing but mystified by the terms fudge and ^Hrick^^ that the 
author applies to the machinery of these stories. 

In general, it may be said that Mr. Canby^s treatment of the 
broad ^ background of native forces in his plan for the study of 
American literature does not measure up to the excellence of the 
plan itself. The least constructive of the three forces receives a 
disproportionate share of the authors attention. It would be 
expected that an ideal embraced by a sincere minded people such 
as the Quakers should project itself into the literature of the 
country. Mr. Canby is here working in an interesting field. That 
force is not, however, a constructive one as he admits when he 
says that it did not further artistic expression. In thus stressing 
the least influential of the forces he loses the opportunity of ade- 
quately^ considering those of more constructive value. As has 
been pointed out, he fails to credit the centralizing force of Federal- 
ism with improving American literature by bringing into America 
Old World culture and by shaping literary* expression into an artis- 
tic mould. The authors attitude toward his plan, it may also be 
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added, undoubtedly leads to a confusion of critical standards. He 
particularly emphasizes the point that an American work may lack 
absolute excellences^ and still possess a ^Walue for American 
readers.ss But inj spite of these drawbacks, the plan in its own 
irtegrity performs an exceptional service for American literature. 
It so clearly draws to a focus the various forces prepotent m our 
national existences^ that the much talked-of but intangible thing 
known as the American mind takes on a surprising degree of 
definiteness. 

Maugaeet Altekton 

University of Iowa 


A Eistoryi of Early American Magazines, 17Jfl-1789. By Lyon 
N. EiCHAEDSOisr. Hew York: Thomas Helson & Sons, 1931. 
Pp. xi + 414. $5.00. 

The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism, By OnASEisrcE 
L. P. Gohdes. Durham, Horth Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1931. Pp. vii + 264. $3.50. 

Professor EichardsonSg monograph, fully and even elaborately 
w’orked out within its distinct limits, takes its place at once as the 
definitive work on American colonial magazines. Its careful 
scholarship, based on laborious investigation, and its skilful 
arrangement of materials win it immediate acceptance. 

Thirty-seven magazines are considered, of which only three have 
histories covering as long a period as five years; yet there is not 
one of them that does not repay study by shedding light on social, 
religious, literary, economic, or political questions of their times. 
Apparently the author is not only indefatigable in research, but 
also (and this is particularly noticeable in his ascriptions of author- 
ship to anonymous pieces) shrewd in his hypotheses. 

The book belongs not to popular ielles-lettres, but to the class 
of scholarly monographs. The masses of material, all having its 
importance for the student, get in the way of what might con- 
ceivably be a pleasing flow of narrative in a book designed for a 
popular audience. But Professor Eichardson knows what he is 
about, and his writing is competent for his purpose. He might, 
however, profitably have given more attention to generalizations by 
way of sketching in a picture of a forest the individual trees of 
which he has portrayed so meticulously. The scholarly apparatus 
of citations, biographical notices, bibliographies and check-lists, as 
well as an adequate index, is well handled. 

Dr. Gohdes^ book is a valuable contribution to the study of that 
phase of American thought and expression with which it deals. 
It summarizes with care and fullness the contents of ten periodicals 
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having greater or less connection with the movement known as 
New England transcendentalism so far as those contents relate to 
that movement; it also mentions something of the other contents 
of the ten periodicals studied and gives some of the facts related to 
their various histones. This latter function of Dr. Gohdes^ study, 
however^ is not always satisfying. Eor example, we are told in 
regard to the 'Western Messenger that An edort has been made to 
determine the actual circumstances of its editing and publishing, but 
to little avail.^^ As a matter of fact, the chief data of both the 
editing and publishing of the Messenger are available. But Dr. 
Gohdes is not greatly interested in the basic facts of publication. 

Since most of them,^^ he says, referring to the periodicals studied, 
^‘^have little significance to a study of American journalism, the 
details of publication have been reduced to a mimmum.'^^ I Lear 
the word journalism is here used in an indefensible sense ; at least 
I am certain that the fundamental bibliographical data of the file 
of the periodical afford a necessary basis upon which to study its 
contents. It cannot be denied that the circumstances of publica- 
tion (which, by the way, Dr. Gohdes does set forth satisfactorily 
and illuminatingly in respect to some of his periodicals) are often 
of the utmost importance in relation to the material published. 

But the most distressing shortcoming of the work before us is 
that in spite of its title it gives us only negligible bits about certain 
of the most important periodicals connected with New England 
transcendentalism. I refer especially to the Dial^ which is, of 
course, far the most important of them all. The Dial is not given 
a separate chapter, but only an incidental paragraph here and 
there because of its relation to other magazines. This omission is 
explained in a footnote as being due to the existence of George 
Willis Cookers introduction to the Eowfant Club^s reprint. While 
acknowledging the excellence in many respects of Cookers essay, 
the present reviewer cannot agree that it constitutes a final study 
of the problems presented by the Dial; and even if it did, at least a 
summary of its conclusions would be necessary to the completeness 
of a treatment of the periodicals of American transcendentalism.” 
The other omissions are of less importance: the Brook Earm 
Phalanx and Conway and Sanborn^s Commonwealth. It is true 
that the former was largely concerned with Fourierism and the 
latter with abolition, but their close connections with transcenden- 
talism^ in some of its phases seem to me to give them claims to 
inclusion (by way of brief consideration, at least) equal to those of 
the Harbinger or the Index, for example. 

There are some slips in regard to matters of fact connected with 
periodicals which come into Dr. Gohdes’ discussion incidentally. 
The Brother Jonathan, edited by Park Benjamin, Eufus Griswold, 
John Neal, and others, was important because of various activities 
in popular literature ; but it had no connection, or at least a very 
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slight one, with the Cooper quarrels. (See Ethel E. Outland^s The 
Effingham Libels on Cooper. Probably Dr. Gohdes has confused 
Benjamin and Griswold^s New World with the Brother Jonathan.) 
ISTor was the Wester7i Messenger the first important western maga- 
zine to combine religion and belles-lettres: the Eeverend Timothy 
Flint had already done that in his Western Monthly Review. 

But I have given too much space to picking flaws in a very useful 
work. More than half of the ten significant periodicals which 
the volume considers have not previously received full-length treat- 
ment : the Western Messenger^ Brownson^s Boston Quarterly Review^ 
Channing^s The Present and The Spirit of the Age, Eipley^s Har- 
binger, Miss Peabody^s Aesthetic Papers, ParkePs Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review, Conway^s Dial, Morsels Radical, and the Free 
Eeligious Association's Index. The period considered may be 
described roughly as 1835 to 1872^ though the Index lasted until 
1886, when it was succeeded by the Open Court, which still 
flourishes. In its discussions of the Emersonidae and of reac- 
tions to Emerson on the part of intellectuals. Dr. Gohdes^ work is 
especially valuable. 

Fbakk Luther Mott 

University of Iowa 


Expression in America. By Ltjdwig Lewisohn. New York : Har- 
per & Brothers, 1938. Pp. xxxii -}- 634. $4.00. 

This is a most proToeative hook. It is a subjective study of 
literary expression in America from the days of William Bradford 
to those of T. S. Eliot. Mr. Lewisohn, not constrained to indu- 
siveness by the requirements of formal literary history, roams at 
will, now leisurely interpreting an arresting figure or feature, then 
entirely passing over writers of interest presumably only to the 
antiquarian. Claiming originality of interpretation ra,ther than 
research, Mr. Lewisohn’s book is frankly a work of criticism railier 
than scholarship, and must be judged as such. 

In one way this is the most original book in American literary 
criticism, for it is the first analysis of the entire product of Ameri- 
can creative expression by the use of “ the organon or method of 
knowledge associated with the venerated name of Sigmund Ereud.” 
That the method does not yield convincing inferences and deduc- 
tions is not always the fault of Mr. Ereud. Mr. Lewisohn rides 
his theses too hard. Had he accepted Ereud less uncritically, his 
analyses of certain figures in American literature might have dis- 
closed greater vision and sharper penetration. 

Thus Mr. Lewisohn finds that Thoreau was “ hopelessly inhibited, 
probably to the point of psychical impotence or else physiologically 
hopelessly undersexed” and that Whitman was a homosexual of 
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the most pronounced and aggressive type^^ — ^he passes over A, 
Woman Waits for Me/^ Moody, a fine poet, was influenced by a 
powerful mother-fixation" The popularity of Jack London, espe- 
cially of his The Sea-Wolf ^ is explained on the ground that, in the 
case of many readers, there is a satisfaction (through the rela- 
tions of the cruel captain and the delicate lad) of unconscious 
homo-erotic wishes." Dreiser, too, is influenced by a strong 
mother fixation " and consequent father hatred." 

Mr. Lewisohn^s critical pronunciamentos, often categorically ex- 
pressed, are even less convincing. Most of them are not so much 
judgments of the works discussed as confessions of personal pre- 
dilections. We learn that Poe as a critic does not exist " ; that 

certain parts of Whitman^s work are not less than great; the 
whole is unendurable"; that ^^Eayaway [in Melville’s Typee] is 
not beautifql in the memory"; that Moody’s appearance in the 
American theater helped to put in their dreadful place the 
Bronson Howards and Steele MacKayes and Hernes and Gillettes 
and Clyde Pitches"; that Norris’s novels ^^no longer belong to 
living literature " ; that a liking for Poe is a disclosure of the 
taste of weary and jaded souls ’’ ; and that those who find it almost 
impossible to read three consecutive pages" of Cabell are charac- 
terized by rational and virile minds." One wonders whether Mr. 
Lewisohn has read Herne’s Margaret Fleming^ made available by 
Professor Quinn in 1930, whether he has recently reread or, better 
still, witnessed a revival of Moody’s The Great Divide or The Faith 
Healer^ and whether he is aware that Poe is popular reading among 
high-school students. 

If Professor Norman Poerster is right in his belief that there is 
need for a new type of interpreter of American literature, the critic- 
scholar, Mr. Lewisohn’s performance makes clear that the new 
interpreter, while cultivating the refinements of style and the bold- 
ness of original critical opinion, will still have to submit to the 
discipline of objective scholarship. Por only sound scholarship can 
produce sound criticism. 

N. BKYLLioisr Pacin' 

The Johns JSophms University 


On Being Creative And Other Bssays. By Ietikg Babbitt. 
Boston and ISTew York: Honghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. 
div -f- 366. 

Professor Babbitt’s latest volxune is compounded of eight essays 
from periodicals and lecture courses, together with an “ Introduc- 
tion” of some thirty pages mainly devoted to a re-statement of the 
principles of " humanism.” The eight essays range in subject from 
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one quarreling with Professor Lowes over the absolute merits of 
Coleridge’s poetry to one in which the author attempts to correct 
the whole western attitude towards the Orient. Followers of Mr. 
Babbitt will look upon the book as another portion of the scripture 
which runs from Literature and the American College through 
Democracy and Leadership and read it reverently^ whereas those 
for whom this critic has no appeal are likely to regard it as 
possessing all the vitality of error and all the tediousness of an 
old friend. 

What position should the academic reviewer take? Were this 
volume presented as a work of literary scholarship^ it might be 
possible to comment upon its findings, to discuss its method, and to 
evaluate its importance as an objective study. Mr. Babbitt’s 
writings have never pretended to scholarship of this order, and 
tbough he is vastly erudite, his lack of footnote reference has made 
it impossible to follow him through all the windings and turnings 
of his essays and to ascertain whether he has been fair to the vast 
number of authors he quotes only to condemn and whether he has 
understood their total doctrines. If one can not take Mr. Babbitt’s 
essays as contributions adding to the sum of scholarly knowledge, 
neither can one take them as philosophy in any sense of the term 
which would make comment upon them possible in a specialists’ 
journal, since the author does not pretend to a metaphysic of his 
own, but merely presents a group of ideas gleaned from the wisdom 
of the world out of which he has constructed a cultural doctrine. 
Moreover, his terminology is so inexact that it is impossible to take 
him seriously as a metaphysical or philosophical thinker, and his 
sweeping dismissal of all psychology and his refusal to recognize 
the metaphysical relations of modern scientific theorems render his 
arguments naive. Finally, it is equally uncertain whether one 
should deal with these pronouncements as literary criticism since 
it is the first business, of literary criticism to be in sympathetic, 
tbough candid, relation with the artists concerning whom the 
critic writes, and the most obvious quality in Mr. Babbitt’s writ- 
ings is his deep dislike of almost every writer in the modern world. 

Perhaps the reviewer ought here to cease upon the midnight with 
no pain. But a remark in Mr. Babbitt’s ^'Introduction” is 
interesting. He finds it necessary to recapitulate the tenets of 
" humanism ”, because it has become apparent that it is in certain 
respects in need of further elucidation.” After writing six books 
elucidating humanism, Mr. Babbitt still feels that he is not xmder- 
stood. Why should this be? How one can not oppose Mr. Babbitt 
without the risk of bringing upon one the charge of prejudice 
against him. I may as well admit that dogmatism irritates me, but 
at the risk of being thought either a very stupid or a very preju- 
diced person, let me add that I have pad Mr. Babbitt s Intro- 
duction” carefully three times and tried honestly to understand 
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it, and that I have still only a hazy idea of what Mr. Babbitt is 
talking abont. When I seek the reason for my con [used impres- 
sions, I find it in the loose use of general terms and the absence of 
proper paragraph subordination and construction. As I do not 
wish to occupy space here to prove how confused and ill-assorted 
are the various meanings which Mr. Babbitt pours into such general 
terms as grace,^^ will,^^ reason,-^^ nature,^’ ^liumanism/^ 

humility and the like, changing their meanings as it is con- 
venient to the argument, I must simply beg the candid reader to 
fix in his mind any good working definition of any of these words, 
read Mr. BabbiWs Introduction and see whether he can make 
any agreed on meaning stick for the whole of the discussion. I 
can make nothing of it but confusio in terminis. And when he has 
struggled with Mr. Babbitf s loose use of general terms, let the 
reader next consider a typical paragraph — the book lies open at 
the one beginning on p. xv and extending to p. xix, as I write — and 
work through it as he would a paragraph in any student composi- 
tion, noting the lack of subordination, and the defects in the unity, 
coherence, and emphasis of the structure. Such writing can have 
little effect upon the creative artists of the present day. 

Howard Mumvoed Jones 

University of Michigan 


Toward the Understanding of Shelley, By Bennett Weavek. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932. Pp. xii + 
258 -f viii. $2.60. 

The Best of Shelley, Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Newman I. White. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1932. Pp. xlvi + 632. 

An Analytical Study of Shelley* s Versification, By Louise Peofst. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1933. Pp. 74. $0.75. 
(University of Iowa Studies.) 

Desire and Restraint in Shelley, By Floyd H. Stovall. Durham, 
N. >0. : Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. xi + 308. $3.50. 

When Shelley called poets chameleons, taking their color from 
that on which they fed, he did not foresee that critics of the next 
century would try to stop the flux and change which is life and 
try to fix him in one color ; he did not foresee that criticism would 
foUow the methods of spectroscopy or microspectroseopy; that any 
critic would study minutely only one of his many colors, ignoring 
those others which at any given moment contribute the major part 
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to the white light of his poetry. Some of our critics see Shelley 
only as a Platomst; some as a Godwinian ISTecessitarian; one as a 
Newton; and now Dr. Bennett Weaver in his Toward the Under- 
standing of Shelley sees him as a Hebrew. Like Milton^ he is 

Hebrew in sonl.^^ 

Dr. Weaver finds an auspicious beginning for his thesis in not- 
ing (what Shelley stated in his Defense) that the poet and the 
prophet are akin; and that Shelley, like the Biblical prophets, 
has a passion for reforming the world. But anyone may object 
that all primitive poets were prophets, and that as good a 
parallel could be worked out with Lucretius as with Isaiah or 
Jeremiah. Of course no one doubts that Shelley^s reading of the 
Bible had tremendous influence on his thinking and on his poetry. 
But after reading Brailsford (who tells us that we may regard 
Prometheus Unbound as Godwin^s noblest work), and Professor 
Carl Grabo (who finds Shelley^s avid reading of the scientific 
literature of his day the principal influence upon his mind), and 
now Dr. Weaver, who finds him Hebrew in soul, the sane reader 
must conclude that the truth lies not in these spectroscopic critics, 
but somewhere among them. 

It was necessary for someone to make a systematic study of 
Shelle/s use of Biblical material, and Dr. Weaver has a more than 
adequate background for such a work. He knows his Bible and 
he has poetic feeling. One regrets, however, that he was not a 
little more restrained in his enthusiasm for his thesis; that he did 
not choose his title first, and stick to it. 

A major fault has resulted from his utter neglect of the principle 
of growth in his presentation of Shelley^s mind. The youthful 
Shelley was suspicious of or hostile to nearly everything connected 
with religion. In a dialogue inserted into a note to Queen Mob, 
Falsehood utters this significant remark : I brought my daughter, 
Eeligiojst, on earth ; she smothered Eeason^s babes in their birth.”^^ 
Shelley^s views on forgiveness, redemption, on the position of 
women, and on marriage were never Hebrew.^ While Mr. Weaver 
quotes at length from the Essay on Christianity^ he mentions The 
Necessity of Atheism only once, and casually. His partial quota- 
tions are often misleading. From a note to Mab he begins, 
book is put into our hands when children, called the Bible, with 
a few lines more, presumably to show that Shelley came early under 
the influence of the Book. But from Mr. Weaver’s quotation the 
novice could not know that the long note is denunciatory of the 
Christian religion, or that in other notes to the same poem Shelley 
wrote : 

The state of society in which we exist is a mixture of feudal savageness 
and imperfect civilization. The narrow and unenlightened morality of the 
Christian religion is an aggravation of these evils, to Mai, v, 189) 

The genius of human happiness must tear every leaf from the aocursed 
book of God ere man can read the inscription on his heart. (Ifetd.) 
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In the last paragraph of the Essay on Chrisimiiiy Shelley states 
his belief that Christ abrogates the system of the Jewish law, and 
makes it pretty elear that his admiration of Christ is owing in 
large part to his assumption that Christ tramples upon all received 
opinions, . . In short, Shelley sees in Christ, as in Milton's 
Satan, a splendid rebel. 

These old bones have been rattled before, and I should not bring 
them np again except as a reminder that Shelley himself supplied 
antithesis as well as thesis. Mr. Weaver habitually selects out of 
the Scriptures what modern social thought approves and calls it 
Hebrew, ignoring (even though he is sometimes forced to quote) 
the cruel and bloody aspects of the Bible, Even when he quotes 
with admiration a clause such as, ^^they have been waslicd in the 
blood of the mediator and redeemer, Time,^^ he is more impressed 
with the Hebrew echo than with Shelley's agnostic, perhaps scien- 
tific, innovation, which, to me, indicates the temper of Shelley’s 
mind. It is little more intelligent in our day to portray Sheliey 
as a latter-day Hebrew prophet than it 'was in 1820 to denounce 
him as a devil from hell, or a madman with a maggot in his brain. 

Like other great minds, Sheliey borrowed wherever he found 
ideas and images to suit his purpose. Mr. Weaver has shown very 
well Shelley's borrowing from the Bible. But we should have had 
a clearer understanding of this chameleon, this Ariel, had he made 
it evident that in the Bible, as elsewhere, it was the literature of 
protest and rebellion against the old order which interested this 
romantic perfectibilist, and that much that is reverenced by Chris- 
tian and Jewish sects today was anathema to Shelley. We do not 
clarify the total impression of a genius by concentration upon one 
part of his character. Mr. Weaver would have written a better 
book if the whole had been as sane as his title, or his last paragraph. 

The Best of Shelley is in every way an admirable book. Professor 
White brings to his task a ripe knowledge of Shelley's work and 
of the entire body of Shelley criticism. He haS; most important 
of all, a sane, well balanced point of view. The editor's thirty-page 
introdnction is the best brief survey of Shelley's development that 
has yet been written. For the convenience of students there is a 
chronological table of events in the poet's life, showing their rela- 
tion in time to literary and historical events in England, on the 
Continent, and in America. The Comments, Historical and 
Critical " in the back of the book inform the reader, not only when 
and where each poem was written, bnt they reveal what events in 
the poet's life and what reading are reflected in the poem. For the 
philosophical poems there is a clear analysis of content. When 
critical opinion is sharply divided, Professor White presents the 
notable opinions, and then his own. These notes keep the main 
trend of Shelleys development very elear and are themselvss models 
of lucid exposition. Doubtless some students of Shelley will think 
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that Professor White m his note on Prometheus Unbound, slights 
the importance of hfecessitariamsm; the present reviewer thinks he 
does not slight it enough. But in such matters there is no pleasing 
everyone. Professor White gives small space to Biblical influences. 
He makes several acknowledgments to Professor Carl Grabo’s A 
Newton Among Poets. 

In addition to the Comments, there is a brief set of “ innotations 
of Difficult Passages, Words, and Allusions ” as well as a glossary 


of proper names. 

The selection of the poems and prose justifies the title. The 
Revolt of Islam is well left out. Queen Mob is included, and rightly, 
for the later Shelley can hardly be understood without study of the 
half-digested and contradictory ideas and systems with which the 
poem teems. Some readers will wish the Ode to Liberty had been 
included and the Mash of Anarchy left out, and that all of Hellas 
might have found room in the book. Among the short lyrics, per- 
haps only The Indian Serenade will be missed. But anyone who 
reads this volume carefully, mature student, undergraduate, or John 


Public, will know the best of Shelley. 

Miss Propst’s analysis of the metre of Shelley’s shorter lyrics 
demonstrates the poet’s skill in the use of substitution of single 
feet, shifts in whole lines, reversal of rising and falling metres, and 
in the use of special feet, such as the spondee. All of the stanzaic 
patterns, with line length and rhyme scheme used, by the poet, are 
listed. The study is informative, showing as it does Shelley’s 
habits. It does not pretend to reveal “ the whole secret of Shelley’s 
versification” but does demonstrate Shelley’s resourcefulness. 

According to Miss Propst, Shelley used chiefly rising rhythm; 
he used iambic pentameter most, iambic tetrameter almost as much. 
In this he, of course, is conventional. The study further reveals 
that Shelley used trisyllabic substitution so much that anapaestic 
is often considered his most characteristic ruetre. Contra^ to the 
general practice, lie made free substitution in the second foot of a 
verse, and free use of inverted feet. More interesting is the sectmn 
devoted to the study of pauses, enjambement, and the melodic 
effects, including refrain. The seventy-four-page booklet con^des 
with tables of metres and stanzaic patterns used by ^elley. While 
the study is rather formal, perhaps necessarily so. Dr. Propst has 

done a competent piece of work. 

The aim of Mr. Stovall’s study has been to present a consecutive 
account of Shelley’s development, as a thiiffier, a poet, and a 
responsible member of society, from the attitude of revolt, through 
conffict and suffering, to the attitude of comproimse in his rela- 
tions with the world and his own soul . . . and to portray him, 
not merely as a dreamer and a romantic poet of idealism, but as 
an earnest and perplexed citizen of ^beaeti^ world. . . • The 
book is divided into three parts: "The Enthusiast,” covermg 
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roughly the years 1810 to 1814 when Shelley sought to reform 
the world; ^^The CombatanV^ the period of dominant egoism, 
from 1814 to 1818; ^^The Snfferer,^^ 1818 to 1822, the Italian 
period, when the desire for acMeyement in poetry was the 
dominant motive. Professor Stovall emphasizes in this period the 
poePs suffering through realization of the hopelessness of reform- 
ing the world, through loss of faith in his own power to interest 
the world, and through failure to find lasting satisfaction in love. 
He does not admit that this period in the poePs life is one of con- 
tinued escape into subjectivity and metaphysics. Instead he 
stresses Shelley^s striving for an objective view of the actual world. 

The book is carefully planned, good tempered throughout, and 
reveals a close knowledge of Shelley^s work and of the corpus of 
Shelley criticism. Unlike some of the biographers and psycholo- 
gists, Professor Stovall believes that Shelley^s radical ideas were 
not the result of parental unkindness, or of persecution at Eton 
or of injury at Oxford.'’^ He finds Shelley^s radicalism the result of 
ideas which early came to his mind, the truth of which he sought 
by reason to weigh and establish or reject, and ^^when he had 
extended his questioning beyond his own mind, ... he found 
himself treated with contumely and persecuted as a criminal.^^ 
Unlike Professor Grabo, whose A Newton among the Poets is 
nowhere mentioned. Professor Stovall takes little stock in Shelley^s 
scientific study. ^^His mind was the opposite of scientific; in 
many ways it was medieval rather than modern. He was inclined 
first to formulate settled opinions and afterwards, as a disputant 
rather than as a searcher after truth, to set up reasons in support 
of them.^’ 

The book does present a well ordered account of Shelle/s develop- 
ment, but with the emphasis on the perplexed citizen, rather than 
on the poet. It is reasonably brief, and since it nowhere departs 
radically from the main trend of Shelley criticism it may be taken 
as a reliable digest of a vast amount of complicated data. One 
feels, however, that Professor Stovall is more interested in the man 
than in his poetry; in fact, that he does not rate Shelley very high 
as a poet. At the age of thirty, though he had done much, he 
had only completed his apprenticeship to poetry; he had but 
learned the great lessons of self-knowledge and self-control, and 
he was yet only half educated in the deep lore of the human soul. 
... If he had lived and continued to develop as before, it is 
conceivable that he would have earned a place in literary history 
beside Milton. . . P Or, perhaps his spirit had already burned 
itself out.^^ In short, an interesting though imperfect personality, 
but^ an unimportant poet. The book does not, as the publisher's 
notice promises, enhance one^s appreciation of Shelle/s poetry/^ 
Possibly the dichotomy of the title should warn one not to expect 
that. While there has been too much both of abuse and of rhapsodic 
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praise of Shelley^s poetry. Professor Stovall seems unnecessarily 
cautious in promising to portray him ^^not merely as a dreamer 
and a romantic poet of idealism/^ 

Melvin T. Solve 

University of Arizona 


Contributions to a Milton Bibliography (1800--1930). By Haeris 
Feancis Fletcher. TJrbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1931. Pp. 166. $1.50. (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, XVI, 1.) 

This is an excellent addition to D. H. Stevens^ Reference Guide 
to Milton. A considerable amount of material omitted by Stevens 
is here described; besides which, the years 1928-1930 are added to 
the survey. The author gives a welcome promise of publishing a 
new list every five years. He certainly deserves both congratula- 
tions and thanks, as in the present abundant, and even exaggerated 
output, a guide like this is highly necessary. 

Fletcher continues Stevens^ practice of adding his own comments 
to his description of many of the items listed. I have found these 
comments less irritating than Stevens\ I think they show greater 
fairness and sounder judgment. Yet sometimes they are as vigorous 
as Stevens^, as where C. H. Barnes^ Milton and Modern Science is 
described as fantastic and worthless/^ But I am not sure that 
I agree with the principle at all in a work of this kind. Instead of 
abridged reviews, too short for Fletcher to give us the reasons for 
his statements, I should prefer more description and analysis. An 
excellent practice which Fletcher frequently follows, is to give a 
few essential sentences from the text listed. Yet Fletcher^s own 
judgments are* generally interesting and must be very useful to 
young students, as giving them a much needed lead. Perhaps it 
would be preferable to issue the comments separately. 

I regret that Fletcher has not given a number to each of his 
items, as Stevens had done. It makes references much easier, as 
Fletcher himself proves by his perpetual references to, e. g., 
Stevens 2604, etc. Thq index is extremely incomplete, which is 
surprising, as I have not been able to discover a principle by which 
items mentioned in the book should not be listed in the index. 
Surely perhaps the greatest value of such a work to the user^ is in 
a complete index. (B. g. : Ainsworth, Blunden, Burdett. omitted; 
G. E. Elliott and Saurat incomplete). 

I have been unable to discover, either in Stevens or in Fletcher, 
references to the Year’s Worlc in English Studies^ an annual pub- 
lication which has the very highest prestige, at least in Europe, 

5 
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and m which all the important works on Milton are regularly 
reviewed by the best English professors. 

I do not quite dare to believe that it is Fletcher’s aim to list every 
published reference to Milton; and yet here again 1 fail to see the 
principle on which some articles or reviews are omitted when 
others obviously not more important are listed. And is it necessary 
or useful to have a complete list? For instance, dozens of reviews 
or articles on my own work on Milton are not included in this list ; 
and indeed I would not wish them all to be included, as most of 
them are futile; but on the other hand, many are included which 
seem to me even more futile. Fletcher ought to think out whether 
he wishes to give a selection only, and then on what principles he 
selects ; and perhaps m his introduction to the next list, he would 
explain his practice. This is a general problem of bibliography, 
and a most vexed one. I suppose that the only really scientific 
principle is to list everything. But the consequences of that are 
rather appalling, for the recent or present periods, as we are then 
committed not only to preserve, since they are preserved in any case, 
but to draw the students’ attention to writings that had bettc,r be 
forgotten. Fletcher goes so far as to list typewritten and unpub- 
lished dissertations on Milton. Certainly some such may be very 
important. But then why not list also lectures on Milton ? Where 
is one to end? Someone ought to work out the ethics of biblio- 
graphy. 

No doubt many errors will be found and corrected. May I point 
out that Louis Reynaud^s book (p. 119) is entitled : Le Romantisme 
and not Le Bomanlicisme (a non-existent French word) and that 
E, P. Legouis, mentioned on p, 126 is not Professor Legouis of the 
Sorbonne, as suggested, but his son. Such errors are almost inevit- 
able; and it would be quite unfair to blame them too seriously. 

In spite of all this, we aU owe thanks’ and congratulation's to 
Professor Fletcher; and I am sure that the collaboration of all 
Milton students, for which he appeals in his preface, will be forth- 
coming to him. He gives us a hope that perhaps by 1935, StevcuB’ 
Eeference Guide to Milton^ the present Contributions and the 
Addenda by then gathered may all be thrown together into a 
single lirf. That would indeed by most welcome, and the various 
faults which this and other reviews have pointed out could then 
easily be amended. Indeed it is with a bad conscience that such 
faults are mentioned, as every critic must feel that he would 
probably have committed ivorse faults himself on a task of such 
magnitude. 


King’s College, London 


Denis Saueat 
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Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen, Eealistik des Spat- 
mittelalterS; Band 3: Heinnch Wittenwilers Ring. Hrsg. von 
Edmun-b Wiessnek. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jnn.^ 1931. 
345 Seiten. 

Bs gehorte immerhin Mnt dazu, in die nene Monumental- Ausgabe 
der Deutschen Literatur anch Wittenweilers Ring aufzunehmen und 
ihn SO; wie Wiessner in seiner Einfuhrung (S. 5) ausdriicklich 
bemerkt; weiteren Kreisen der deutschen Leserschaf t zuganglich 
zu machen. Noch immer vermogen Manner, denen ein IJrteil sehr 
wohl zusteht; darin nichts als gemutlose Kotmalerei zu erkennen, 
die freilich ganz vereinzelt dastande (Otto von Greyerz, Merker- 
Stammlers Reallexihon, iii, 232). TJnd doch haben die Heraus- 
geber gewiss keinen Augenblick geschwankt, denn es lasst sich 
schlechterdings keine Geschichte der ddrperlichen Dichtung, des 
Lehrgedichts, des komischen Epos, der Parodie usw. denken, die 
sich mit dieseni Werke des begmnenden 15. Jahrhunderts nicht 
griindlich auseinanderzusetzen hatte — ganz zu schweigen von 
seiner Bedeutung fiir Sittengeschichte, Volkskunde u. a. Von 
einem deutschen Rabelais zu sprechen, wie es Singer wenn auch 
mit Vorbehalt tut, mag misslich sein, das Ganze mochte denn gar 
zu ^'deutsch^^ anmuten. Dass aber ein ganz ungewohnlicher Wert 
vorliegt, dessen sich der Erfahrene nunmehr bequem bemachtigen 
kann, leidet kaum noch ZweileL 

Das Merkwiirdige ist, dass dieser Wert bisher so gut wie ver- 
schollen war. Eine Ausgabe im Literarisehen Verein, besorgt von 
Ludwig Bechstein, Stuttgart, 1851, eine Dissertation, ein paar 
gelehrte Abhandlungen, ein paar Seiten hie und da in umfassen- 
deren Werken, das ist alles. Die Hauptarbeit an der Brschliessung 
des Werkes, sowohl im sprachlichen wie im eigentlich literarhistor- 
ischen und erst recht geistesgeschichtlichen Belange, bleibt noch zu 
tun, und die hat Wiessner, durch seme Vorstudien bei weitem der 
Berufenste dazu, durch die vorliegende Ausgabe in dankenswertester 
Weise angebahnt. Br selber verspncht uns (S. 344) eingehende 
Dntersuchungen zu den Sprach-, Laut- und Wortformen, zu Vers- 
und Reimtechnik, zum Stil sowie zur literarisehen wie historischen 
Vox- und IJmwelt der Dichtung, uberdies einen fortlaufenden 
Kommentar. Die Ausgabe beschrankt sich dementsprechend auf 
einen bereinigten Abdruck des Te:rtes auf Grund dreifacher Kol- 
lationierung der einzigen, seinerzeit von Bechstein in Meiningen 
entdeckten Handschrift, die samt ihren zu erschliessenden Schick- 
salen im Eechensehaftsbericht (S. 340-45) sorgfaltig beschrie^n 
wird. Die Lesarten verbuchen auch offenbare Schreibfehlex. Die 
Einfiihrung (S. 5-15) bringt in mustergultiger Zusammenfassung, 
was der Leser zu forderlicher Lektiixe iiberschauen muss: Anlage 
und Aufbau, sowie literarhistorische Stellung der Dichtung, Person- 
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lichkeit und Stil des Dichters; daran anschliesseiid die Literatur 
(S. 15 f). Die Worterldarnngen^^ (S. 331-39) siiid leider selir 
knapp ausgelallen. (Eine liiibsehe Naelilese bietid Alfred Ootze, 
Lhl, /. germ, u. rom, Phil.^ 53 [1932], 297.) Gewiss keimt Wiessiier 
die Anekdote von Moriz Haupt, der bei ahnlichem Aiilass bennu'kt 
baben soli: ^^Wie soil ich denn wissen, was die Leiiie nicht 
verstehen ? 

H. W. Nordmeyer 

New York XJniver&ity 


Arthur Schnitzler, By Sol Lipxziisr. New York: Prentice-IIail, 
1932. 275 pp. 

Perhaps it speaks well for Professor Liptzin as a safe teacher 
of the young that he does not know the diCTerence between a 
coquette and a cocotte (p. 239, the seduced girl says only 

thing left for me is to become a coquette — not a misprint since 
the word is employed four or five times in the same way on suc- 
ceeding pages). But it is a sad symbol of his inability to appreciate 
Schnitzler in whose works the nuance is everything. The jacket 
blurb calls this ^^the first book in English on Vienna^s leading 
literary figure, and it seems a pity that it had to be filled so largely 
with prosy summaries of plots, which will serve effectively to dis- 
courage from reading Schnitzler anyone who does not already know 
what charm this artist can lend to trite or melodramatic situations. 
This retelling of plots seems a particularly poor way of intro- 
ducing Schnitzler to American readers in view of the fact that 
comparatively speaking many of his works are available in trans- 
lation. On the one occasion where Mr. Liptzin discusses his au- 
thor^s literary power and presents as proof (in his own transla- 
tion) a scene from The Lonely Way, he writes, (p. 126) '"To 
where will this longing lead you?” (Italics mine: Wohin wird vsie 
dich fiihren?) Worst of all Mr. Liptzin misses the point on numer- 
ous occasions, for example in his retelling of Liiteraiur and Die 
Frau des Weisen, In his discussion of Reigen he makes of Schnitz- 
ler a platitudinous moralist. 

Professor Liptzin^s contribution lies in the chapters which deline- 
ate the gradual growth of a drama through the various outlines 
and versions which he found in the author^s unpublished writings. 
Hep we are permitted to see a dramatist at work and to get an 
intimate view of the creative process. We learn, and at first glance 
this seems a bit paradoxical, that Schnitzler, the creator of the 
frivolous Anatol and das siisze Mddel, was an extremely painstak- 
ing, not to say pedantic, laborer in the composition of his works, 
recasting and rewriting with an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
These chapters make interesting reading. 
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About one third of Professor Liptzm’s book was previously pub- 
lished in the Oerman Quarterly (parts of chapters I and The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology (chapter Viy, The 
Publications of the Modern Language Association (chapter VIII), 
and The Philological Quarterly (chapter IX) ^ but the author 
makes no acknowledgement. In fact, the book is without any 
documentation whatever, without an index, and without a preface 
telling anything of the personal friendship with Schnitzler^^ 
mentioned on the jacket. The numerous errors in the dates of 
publication and other slips cause one to wonder as to how close 
Professor Liptzin stood to Schnitzler. 

Professor Liptzin gives as the date of publication of Sterben 
1892 (pages 11 and 13) ; it was published in Neue deutsche 
Rundschau in 1894 and in book form in 1895. Liebelei is men- 
tioned as published in 1894 (p. 13) instead of 1896, Anatoly in 
1889 and 1890 (p. 13) instead of late in 1892, with date 1893 on 
the title page. He says of Schnitzler (p. 3) ^^Some of his poems 
and tales are signed ^AnatoP.'’" Only his poems, not his tales, were 
thus signed. Furthermore (p. 175) ^^Then (Schnitzler) devoted 
additional years to specializing in psychiatry,^^ while as a matter 
of fact he became his father^s assistant in laryngology; he reviewed 
books on psychiatry. Whatever else one may say about Heinrich 
Bermann, to call him, a ^'well-mannered hero^-^ (p. 6) is going 
decidedly too far. Freiwild is not "intended as a polemic against 
the custom of dueling (p. 15); Schnitzler was not opposed to 
dueling as such, but was against " Duellzwang ; secondly it was 
not intended as a polemic at all. ^ 

The book is not free from misprints (or are some of them G-er- 
manisms?) as for example "orgie^^ (p. 229). Despite some well 
done passages, the work in its entirety gives the impression of a 
book hurriedly rushed into print. 

A. E. ZlJOKEE 

TJn%versity of Maryland 


English). Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640. By Hblek 0. 
White. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, Number 22. Madison : 1931. Pp. 307. 

The widespread interest aroused by the distinguished volumes of 
the Abbd Bremond on French devotional literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries has inspired in many readers a wish that 
someone would undertake a survey of similar books in England. 
The task of exploring this unvisited region has been accomplished 
by Miss White, who has presented her results m an excellent study. 
She has not discovered any neglected masterpieces ; it appears that, 
with the exception of the works of Andrews, Donne, Baxter, and 
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Taylor, England did not produce any such really great devotional 
literature as did France during the same period. But this fact ivS 
in itself one of major importance to the historian, and raises a 
multitude of interesting questions regarding the development oi 
religious feeling among the masses in the Anglican church up to 
1660. As Miss White says, the book of devotion concentrates its 
resources on the realization of that pattern of life whicth all 
religious effort strives to commend and to the exploration and the 
appropriation of those values which religion seeks to vindicate and 
to propagate.^^ Now, the general impression received from Miss 
Whitens account is that the authors of English devotional literature 
before Baxter and Taylor were stern, sombre, harsh, and ])redesti- 
narian — ^in short, imbued with the spirit of Calvinism. The trac^es 
of Renaissance humanism are not visible in them, as in the heroes 
and heroines of Bremond^s charming volume on Devoui Humanism. 
It is not only that one misses the spiritual joy, the adoration of the 
Virgin and the saints, and all the other imaginative resources of 
Roman Catholic devotion; but the spirit of Anglicanism as we 
have come to know it and as it was even then expressed in other 
forms of literature — the spirit of Hooker, or of George Herbert— is 
absent from these books of devotion, some of which went into dozens 
of editions and regulated the religious life of England, It is only 
in her discussion of the works of Jeremy Taylor, with which she 
closes her volume, that Miss White ventures to speak of devout 
humanism in any English devotional work. Do we not have here 
an illuminating commentary on the futility of Laud, on party 
feeling in church and state, on the gradual emergence of the 
English people from the shadow of Calvinism? At any rate, these 
speculations may serve to illustrate how this careful study of a 
minor genre raises questions of large consequence and places 
familiar subjects in a new and interesting light. 

The thoroughness and system with which Miss White has made 
her survey would seem to justify her belief that she has not missed 
anything of consequence. She has explored also the survivals of 
pre-Reformation devotional literature and, most interestingly, the 
adaptation to English Protestant uses of Roman Catholic treatises, 
especially French and Spanish. The original English products she 
analyzes in a series of chapters devoted to Types, Methods/^ 
" Controlling Ideas,^^ and Temper and Style/^ Her monograph 
is at the same time a bibliographical guide, a descriptive history, 
and an interpretation, of the genre she has chosen to study. 

Louis I. Bmmom 

University of MicMgm 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The EngUsh list includes only books 
received,] 

BourThonne, P. — George Eliot: Essai de 
Biographie Intellectuelle et Morale 1819- 
1854 Influences anglais et etrangeres. Paris: 
Champion, 1933 Pp. 216. (Bib, de la 
RLC., 88.) 

Braasch, Theodor. — ^Vollstandiges Wbrter- 
buch zur sog. Caedmonschen Genesis. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1933. Pp. viii + 158. M. 10. 

( Anglistische Poischungen, Heft 76.) 

Bronte, Charlotte. — Legends of Angria 
Compiled from the Early Writings of Char- 
lotte Brontcb By Fannie E Ratchford with 
the collaboration of W. C. De Vane. New 
Haven: Yale Univ Press, 1933. Pp. xvxii 
+ 332. $3.50. 

Campbell, Kilhs. — The Mind of Poe and 
Other Studies. Cambridge: Harvard Univ 
Press, 1933. Pp x -f 242. $2.50. 

Chapman, J. A. — Papers on Shakespeare 
I. Hamlet. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 

1932. Pp. iv -f 40. $0.60. 

Chambers, R. W., Forster, Max, and 
Flower, Robin. — Chapters on the Exeter 
Book. London: Percy Lund, Humphries for 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, 

1933. Pp. xii + 96. £10. 10 s. 

Dubslaff, Friedrich. — Die Sprachform der 
Lyrik Christina Rossettis. Halle {&aale) : 
Nieraeyer, 1933. Pp. vi -f 96 RM 4.40. 

( Studien zur Englischen Philologie, 
LXXVII.) 

Glicksberg, C. I. — Walt Whitman and the 
Civil War. Philadelphia: 1933. Pp. xii -{- 
204. (U. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Gohler, Theodor. — ^Lautlehre der ae. Hex- 
ameron-Homilie des Abtes iElfrie. Weida i. 
Thur.: Thomas & Hubert, 1933. Pp. 184. 
(Munchen diss.) 

de la Harpe, Jacqueline, — ^Le Journal des 
Savantes et la Renomm4e de Pope en France 
au XVIIIe Si^cle. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1933. Pp. iv -j- 173-216. $0.60. 
( CJ. of California Pub. in Modern Philology, 
Vol. 16, No. 2.) 

Holthausen, F,^ — Altenglisches etymolo- 
gisches Wbrterbuch. 4. Lieferung. Heidel- 
.herg: Winter, 1933. Pp. 241-320. M. 3. 
(Germanische Bibliothek, IV. Reihe: Worter- 
bfleher. 7.) 

Jespersen, Otto. — The System of Grammar. 
London: Allen and Unwin; Copenhagen: 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. Pp, 48. 

♦ Jorgenson, Theodore, — History of Nor- 
wegian Literature, New York: Macmillan, 
1933, Pp. xiv + 562. $5.00. 


Plimpton, G. A. — The Education of Shake- 
speare. London and New York : Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1933 Pp. viii + 142. $2.00. 

Reade, A. L. — Johnsonian Gleanings: 
Part VI. The Doctor’s Life 1735-1740. Low- 
don: Percy Lund, Humphries, 1933. Pp. xii 
-h 224. 25 s 

Singer, G. F. — The Epistolary Novel: 
Its Origin, Development, Decline, and Resid- 
uary Influence. Philadelph%a : 1933. Pp. x 
+ 266, {U. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Weyand, Herbert. — Der Engiische Hriegs- 
loman (Struktui problems) Bonn: Han- 
stein, 1933. Pp. 82 -f li. M. 4 20. {Bonner 
Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft 
XVIII ) 

GERMAN 

Accolti-Egg, Matilde. — Gottfried Keller. 
Studio critico. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1931. 
X 4- 405 pp. L. 40 

Alexis, Willibald. — Willibald-Alexis-Bund. 
Jahrbuch 1929/1931. Im Auftrag des Vor- 
standes hrsg. von Max Ewert u. Felix Hassel- 
berg. Privatdruck Berlxn-Friedenau : 
Willibald-Alexis-Bund, 1932. 65 pp. 

Bing, Siegmund. — Jakob Wassermann. 
Weg und Werk des Dichters. Erweiterte 
Ausg (Mit 16 Bildern u. Hs. Proben). 
BerUn: Fischer, 1933. vii, 296 pp. M. 6.50. 

Bottacchiari, R. — II dramma di Federico 
Schiller. G. Principato, 1930. 180 

pp. L. 10. 

Brinkmann, Hennig. — Anfflnge des mo- 
dernen Dramas in Deutschland. Versuch 
uber die Beziehungen zwischen Drama und 
Burgertum im 16. Jh [Jeiiaer Germanis- 
tische Forschungen. H. 22] Jena: From- 
mann, 1933 62 pp. M. 3. 

Dauthendey, Max. — Ein Herz im Larm 
der Welt. Brief e an Freunde. Munchen: 
Albert Langen, 1933. 228 pp. M. 5.50. 

Deutsche Commission. Bericht iiber das 
Handschriften-Archiv. BerUn: Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1932. 6 pp. 4^ 

Dornseiff, Franz. — Der deutsche Wort- 
schatz synonymisch geordnet (4 Liefer- 
ungen). Lfg. 1. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. 
63, viii, 95 pp., 6 leaves, 4®. M. 3. 

Eberl, Hans.— Wilhelm von Humboldt und 
die deutsche Klassik. [Schriftenreihe der 
Tafel], Berlin: Die Runde, 1933. 68 pp. 

M. 1.50. 

Errante, V.— Rilke. Storia di un’anima e 
di una poesia. Milano : Ediz. Alpes,” 1930. 
xxii-f 407 pp. L. 25. (Opere di R. M. 
Rilke, no. 6.) 

Fabricius, Hans. — Schiller als Kampf- 
genosse Hitlers. Nationalsozialismus in 
Schillers Dramen. Bayreuth: N, S. Kultur- 
Verlag, 1932. 121 pp. M. 2. 

[ Ferrari, 0.— Wolfango Goethe nel Tren- 
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tmu. Dal Viaggio ” e dalle lettere. Trento : 
“Trentino,” 1931. 15 pp. (Qaaderno della 
livista ^'Trentino/" ni. 4-6.) 

Fischer, Walter, — Der stollige Stroplienbau 
im Minnesaag. Diss. Gottingen. Halle: E. 
Khnz, 1932. 87 pp. 

Frings, Theodor. — Sprache und Siedlung 
im mitteldeutschen Osten. Mit 10 Karten, 
[Berichte hber die Verhandlungen d. Sachs. 
Akad. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig. Philol.-hist. Kl, 
Ed. 84, 1932, H. 6]. Letpsiig: Hiizel, 1932. 
35 pp. M, 2.25. 

Funke, Ulrich. — Enthalten die deutschen 
Marchen Reste der germanischen Gotter- 
lehre? Diss. Bonn: 1932. 85 pp. 

Gartelmann, H. — Zu Lessings Dramattiigie. 
Begrundung einer neuen Auffassung uber das 
Drama. Dresden: Pierson, 1932. 68 pp. 

M. 1.20. 

Hiibner, Arthur. — Goethe und die deutsche 
Sprache. [Schriften zur politischen Bildung, 
Reihe 8, H. ll=Friedr. Mann’s padagogi- 
sches Magazin, H. 13C9]. Langensalza: 
Beyer, 1933. 22 pp. 60 Pf 

Jahresbericht uber die Erschemungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie. 
Hrsg. von des Ges. f. deutsche Philologie in 
Berlin. N. F. Bd. 10. Bibliographie 1930. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. vi, 297 pp. M. 19. 

Jessen, Myra Richards. — Goethe als 
Kritiker der Lyrik. Beitrage zu seiner 
Asthetik und seiner Theorie. Diss. Bryn 
Mawr: 1932. 175 pp. 

Kath, Lydia. — Personlichkeit und Dichtung 
des j ungen Wilhelm Raabe im Hinblick auf 
seine Frauengestalten. Diss. Frankfurt: 
1932. 103 pp. 

Klopzig, Walther. — Geschichte der deut- 
schen Literatur nach Entwicklungsperioden. 
[Reclams Universal-Bibl. Nr. 7200/02]. Leip- 
zig: Reclam [1933]. 212 pp. M. 1.05. 

Leiprecht, Albert. — Der Vorwurf der ger- 
manischen Treulosigkeit in der antiken Lite- 
ratur. Diss. Wurzburg : Mayr, 1932. viii, 
74 pp. 

Lorenz, Hans. — ^Hermann Hettners Schrift: 
“Das moderne Drama” (1852). Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der deutschen Drama- 
turgic. Diss. Heidelberg: Heidelberger 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1932. 133 pp. 

Magnino, Bianca. — Federico Schiller. 
Foma: A. F. Formfggini, 1929. 101 pp. 

(Profili, no. 108.) 

Maione, I. — Contemporanei di Germania. 
Dehmel, T. Mann, Rilke, Hofmannsthal, 
George. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1931. 354 
pp. L. 26. (Letterature moderne, no, 23.) 

Matz, Werner. — ^Die altdeutschen Glau- 
bensbekenntnisse seit Honorius Augustodu- 
nensis. Mit einem Abdruek des Heidelberger 
Bekenntnisses. Diss. Halle. Giesaew: v. 
Munehow, 1932. 65 pp. 


Mazzucchetti, Lavima. — La vita di Goethe 
seguita nclPepistolario, a cura di Mi- 
lano: Sperling e Kupfer, 1032. 331pp. L. 30. 

Meyer, Anneiies. — Die hoilscbc Lebeius- 
foim in der Welt Jean Paula. [Neue For- 
schung. Aibeiten zur Geistesgeschiehte der 
germ u. roman. Volker. 18,]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diimihaupt, 1933. 121 pp. M. 4,80. 

Milano, P. — ^Leasing*. Roma: A. F. For- 
miggini, 1930. 06 pp. (Prohli, no. 111.) 

Naumann, Heinr. — Das Liulwigslied und 
die verwandten lateinischen Gedichte. Diss. 
Halle: Klinz, 1932. vii, 02 pp. 

Oberschall, Albin. — Die Sprachgebiete der 
Tschechoslowakei. TcplUz-Behonau : Bund 
der Deutschen in B^dinien, 1932. 24 pp 4®. 
KC. 5. 

Olivero, F. — Raintu* Maria Rilke. Tonwo: 
Fratelli Treves, 1929. 347 pp. L. 20 

Rainer Maria Rilke. A study in 

poetry and mysticism. Cambridge : W. Heffer 
and Sons, 1931, 301 pp. 7 sli. 6 d. 

Poschel, Karl. — Die eisiissische Lyrik des 
19. Jahrhunderts in ihrer Abhangigkeit von 
den literarischen Strdmungen in Deutsch- 
land. [Schriften des Wissenschaftlichen In- 
stituts der Elsass-Lothringer im Reich an 
der Univ. Frankfurt. N. F. Nr. OR Frank- 
furt a. M.: 1932. xx, 152 pp. M, 5.50. 

Reinhold, Fedor. — ^Die norddeutsche Hcide 
als Gegenstand der Dichtung bei Anette von 
Droste-Hulshoff, Theodor Storm und Her- 
mann Lons. Diss. Leipzig. BMlberg i H.: 
Keller, 1932. 141, v pp. 

Reitz, Gertrud. — Die Gestalt des Mittlers 
in Goethes Dichtung. [Frankfurter Quellen 
und Forschungen zur germ. u. rom. PM- 
lologie, H. 3]. 'Frankfurt a, M,: Diesterweg, 
1932. viii. 111 pp. M. 3.20. 

Rigohon, Marcella. — ^tl teatro e la laiinitH 
di Hrotsvitha. Padova : Casa edit, “ Cedam ” 
A. Milani, 1932. xii + 42 pp. L. 7. (Pubblica- 
zioni delle facoltil di lettere e hlosofia della 
r. Universita di Padova, no. 2.) 

Scheufiler, Gottlieb. — ^Problemo der Theater- 
kritik. Diss. Erfurt (Teildruck). Erfurt: 
Ohlenroth, 1932. Ill pp. 

Schimming, Wolfgang. •— Ludwig Bbrncs 
Theaterkritik. Diss. Koln, 1930. Emsdetten: 
Lechte, 1932. 206 pp. M. 4.50. 

Schmitt, Fritz. — ^Heinrich Heine als Gegen- 
stand der literarischen Kritik. Diss. Miln- 
chen, 1930. Miinchen-Feldafing : Verl. Carl, 
1932. 74 pp. M. 2.30. 

Schramm Erich. — Goethes religiose Deu- 
tung der Musik [Der neue religiose Menseh] . 
Mainz: Verb Freie Religion, 1932. 16 pp. 

30 Pf. 

Schulz, Ada.-— Georg Forster, Studien zur 
Quellengeschichte der Romantik. Diss. K51n, 
Heppenheim, Bergstr,: Otto, 1932. 63 pp. 

Schweizer, Ernst. — Das Groteske und das 
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Drama Frank Wedekinds. Diss. Tubingen 
1929. Kassel: Pitan [1932]. 83 pp. 

Sertorius, Lili. — Literarisches Schaffen 
Und Volkstum in Flandern (1890-1930). 
LSchiiften des Politischer Kollegs]. BerUn: 
‘‘Das Deutscke Volk^’ [1932], vii, 108 pp. 
M. 3.60. 

Thurn und Taxis-Hokenlohe, Fiirstm 
Mane von. — Erinnerungen an Reiner Maria 
Rilke. (Deutsche Ausg. von G. H. Blokesch) . 
[Sclii if ten dcr Corona. 1]. Munohen: Olden- 
bourg [1932] 101 pp. M. 4. 

Xiemann, Heinrich. — Die heroiscli-galanten 
Romano August Bohses als Ausdruck der 
seelischen Entwicklung in der Generation 
1080 bis 1710. Diss. Kiel. Quahenhruck: 
Kleinert, 1932. 128 pp 

Treichel, Ernst. — Die Spiache des evan- 
gel! schen Kirchenliedes in der Aufklarungs- 
zeit. Diss. Greifswald: Adler, 1932. 93 pp- 

Treptow, Alfred. — “Erkennen.” Versueh 
einer Deutung der Grundidee in Goethes 
“ Urfaust ” und Clemens Brentanos “ Ro- 
manzen vom Rosenkranz.” Diss. Konigs- 
lerg: Escher, 1932. ix, 124 pp. 

Waffenschmidt, Heinrich. — Symbolische 
Kunst in den Romanen Theodor Fontanes. 
Diss. Frankfurt: 1932. 118 pp. 

Waibel, Paul. — ^Die Mundarten im reehts- 
rheinischen Bereich des ehemaligen Furst- 
bistums Speyer. Mit einer tlbersichtskarte 
und einer Mundartenkarte. Diss. Heideh 
herg: 1932. 168 pp. 

Walzel, Oskar. — Goethes Allseitigkeit 
[S.-A. aus Literaturwiss. Jbch., Bd. 7] 
Freihurg: Herder, 1932. 64 pp. M. 1.40. 

Wassennann, J akob. — Selbstbetrachtungen. 
Berlin: Fischer, 1933 109 pp. M. 3.50. 

Weder, Herbert. — Die Stimmungskunst in 
Max Halbes Gegenwartsdramen (unter be- 
sonderer Berueksichtigung Ibsens). Ein 
Beitrag zur Theorie und Geschichte des 
Dramas um 1900. Diss. Halle, 1931 

Werkbund-Druckerei [1932]. 105 pp. 
Weil, Edgar. — Alexander von Sternberg 
(Peter Alexander Frh. von Ungern-Stern- 
berg) . Ein Beitrag zur Literatur- u. Kultur- 
geschichte des 19. Jh. [Germanische Studien 
H. 130]. Berlin: Ebering, 1932. 148 pp. 

M. 6 80. 

Wendland, ITlrich.— Die Theoretiker und 
Theorien der sogenaunten galanten Stil- 
epoche und die deutache Sprache. Ein Beitrag 
zur Erkenntis der Sprachreformbestrebungen 
vor Gottsched. Diss. Greifswald: 1930. 
xxxi, 234 pp. 

Wesche, Heinrich.— Das Heidentum in der 
althochdeutschen Sprache. 1. T.: Die Kult- 
stlltte. Diss. Gottingen: 1932. 45 pp. 

Weyden, Josef.— Eduard von Schenk, ein 
bayrischer Dichter und Staatsmann. [Deut- 
sche Quellen u. Studien, Bd. 10]. Grais: 
Wachter-Verl. 1932. 254, cxxvii pp. M. 13.35. 


Witt, Karl. — Erlebnis und Gestalt in den 
Dichtungen Hermann Conradis. Eine Stil- 
vntersuchung. Diss. K%el: Jensen, 1932. 
133 pp. 

Zwick, M. G — Berthoid Auerbachs sozial- 
politischer und ethischer Liberalismus. Kaeh 
seinen Schriften dargestellt. Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1933. xv, 124 pp. M. 6.60. 

FRENCH 

Aurenche, L. — ^Les Origines vivaroises de 
P. Bonrget. Paris: Plon, 1932. 73 pp. 

Bach-Sisley et Grosclaude. — ^Anthologie du 
salon des pontes de Lyon et dn Sud-Est. 
Preface de M. Herriot. Lyons: Camus, 1932. 
385 pp. 

Bement, N. S. — Some phonological, ortho- 
graphical, and syntactical aspects ^ of the 
persistence of the Fr. pres subjunctive end- 
ings -ons and -ez. Reprinted from Papers 
of the Michigan Acad, of Science, etc., XVIII. 
1933. 20 pp. 

Berry, A. — Lais de Gascogne. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1933. 186 pp. Fr. 15. 

Boas, G.— The Happy Beast in Fr Thought 
of the Seventeenth Century. BalUmore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. viii -f- 159 pp. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Carco, Fr. — P. Bourget. Paris: Alcan, 
1932. 115 pp. 

Catalogue des imprimis de la Bibl. Nat. T. 
116* Mita-Mollwo. Paris: Impr. nat., 1932. 
1138 cols. 

Corneille. — Polyeucte, §d. M. Heulluy. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1933. 128 pp. 

Dedeck-HSry, Ernestine. — J.-J.Rousseau 
et le projet de constitution pour la Corse. 
U. of Penn. diss. Philadelphia: 1932. 113 pp. 

Deffoux, L.— Les Derniers jours de Villiers 
de ITsle-Adam. Pans: J. Bernard, 1930. 
78 pp. 

Du Bellay. — CEuvres po§tiques. VI, 
crit. par H. Chamard. 2 vol. Paris: ‘Dmz, 
1931 xxxiv -j- 450 pp. Fr. 50. (Soc. des 
textes fr. m.) 

Fawtier, R. — La Chanson de Roland. 
Paris: Boccard, 1933. 215 pp. Fr. 15. 

Golenistscheff-Koutouzoff, Elie.— L’histoire 
de Griselidis en France au XlVe et an XVe 
si^cle. Pans: E. Droz, 1933 291 pp. 

Grammont, M — Traits de phonStique. 

I Paris: Delagrave, 1933. xii + 480 pp. 

Jovy, E. — La BibliothSque des Racine. 
Paris: Vrin, 1933. 15 pp. Fr. 4. 

CEnvre poStiqne d'Adrien Sconin, oncle 

de Racine. Ihid,, 1933. 142 pp. Fr. 20. 

Lanson, G.— Lettres choisies des XVIIe et 
XVIIIes. Paris: Hachette, 1932. 534pp. 

MaUarme, S.— Dix-neuf lettres k Zola, Sd. 
L. Deffoux et J. RoySre. Paris: J. Bernard, 
. 1929. 81 pp. 
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Racme. — ^Les Plaideuis, ed. J. Dumarcay. 
Paris: Belagrave, 1933. 121 pp. 

Roujat, J. — Grammaire Mstoriqxie des 
parlers pro\encaiix modernes. 2 vol. Mont- 
pellier: Soc des langues romanes, 1930-32. 
XIX 4“ 423 + 487 pp. 

Sagne, J. — Le Sentiment de la nature dans 
Foeuvre de Stendhal. Strasbourg : Heitz, 1932. 
95 pp. 

Schmidt, A.-M. — Saint -Evremond ou 
Flfumaniste impur. Pans : Eds. du Cavalier, 

1932. 167 pp. Er. 12. 

Sellards, J. — Dans le sillage du romantisme. 
Pans: Champion, 1933. 249 pp. (Bibl. de 
la MLG,) 

Sorel, Ch.— Francion, 6d. E. Roy. T. IV. 
Pans: Droz, 1931. 164 pp. (Soc. des textes 
fr. m.) 

Tervarent, G. de.— La LSgende de sainte 
Ursule dans la litt. et Tart du moyen dge. 
2 vol. Paris: G. Van Oest, 1931. 134 pp, 
4-147 planches, 

Thieme, H. P. — Bibliographie de la Litt. 
fr. de 1800 d 1930. 3 vol. Paris: Droz, 

1933. Fr. 360 

Tilley, Arthur. — Three Fr. Dramatists, 
Racine, Marivaux, Musset. Cambridge : Univ. 
Press. Vew York: Macmillan, 1933. x4- 
206 pp. $3.00, 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, Vittorio. — Vita scritta da esso. 
Con prefazione e note di C. Sgroi. Firenze: 
“La nuova Italia,” 1932. xii 4- 415 pp. 
L. 10. (Scrittori italiani.) 

Ahghieri, Dante.— La Vita Nuova. Edi- 
zione critica per cura di M. Barbi. Firenze: 
R. Bemporad e figlio, 1932. ,cccix4- 177 pp. 
(Society dantesca italiana. Edizione nazio- 
nale delle opere di Dante, no. 1.) 

Allerino, Luigi. — ^V alentina di Sant* Andrea. 
Racconto. Storia piemontese del sec. XVII- 
XVIII. Nuova edizione con prefazione e note 
a cura di G. Bernocco Alha : Pia Soc. “ San 
Paolo,” 1931. 529 pp. L. G. 

Bernardini, F. — Canzoni del soldato di 
tutte le armi. Foma: IJnione storia ed ai'te, 
1932. 48 pp. L. 2.60. 

Biondolillo, F., e Borzellino, G. A. — Scrittori 
minori, Antologia ad uso dei licei classici e 
scientific!, a cura di — . Ill : il Quattrocento. 
IV : il Cinquecento. Palermo : A. Trimarchi, 
1931. 148; 142 pp. L. 6; 5. 

Canossi, A. — Anima popolana Camuna. 
Breno: Tip, Camuna, 1930. 266 pp. L. 10. 

CappelHni, A. — Dizionario biografico di 
genovesi illustri e notabili. Cronologia dei 
governi di Genova ed indice alfabetico- 
analitico. Sancasciano Yal di Pesa: F.lli 
Stianti, 1932. 171 pp. L. 12. 

Carli, P., e Sainati, A. — Scrittori italiani. 
Saggi eon notizie e commento ad uso dei licei 


e delle persoiie colte, a cuia di — . Volume 
sesto: sec. XJX, paite secooda. dal Giusti 
air Abba. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931, 
421 pp. L. 12. (Coliezione scolasiica Le 
Monmer.) 

Caterina da Siena, Santa. — Letiere, Con 
note di L. Ferretti Vol. V. Siena: Tip. S, 
Caterina, 1930. xi 4” PP 

Ceci, G. — Alla iicerea di fra daeopone. 
Notizie biografiche inedite e saggio di edi- 
zione critica. Todi: Tip. “Tuderte,” 1932. 
viii 4" 269 pp. L. 15. 

Cena, La, della sposa. Canzone popolare 
pistoiese ediia per le nozze i^aolciti- Vivaldi 
da M. e S, Barbi. Firenze: Tip. “L*aite 
della siampa,” 1932 15 pp. 

Chian Allegretti, G. — L’edueazione na- 
zionale nella vita e negli seiitti di Caterina 
Franecschi Ferrucci. Con docunieiiti inediti. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1932. 494 pp. L, 30. 
(Biblioteca di ciiltura e di letteratiira. ) 

Colorni, E. — L*o.stetica di Benedetto Croce. 
Studio critico. Milano : Soc. edit. “ La cul- 
tura,” 1932. viii -f 86 pp. L. 15. 

Cordelia, G. — Dal littoi io etrusco al littorio 
fascista. Saggio interpretative della tra- 
gedia epica “Have Roma!” di P. Perali. 
Roma: Antieuropa,” 1930. 159 pp. L, 9. 
( Orientamenti e formazioni, I.) 

De Lisa, G. — “ La eaduta ” del Parini, 
Saggio. Livorno: Tip. Itl. Favillini, 1932. 
59 pp. L. 3.50. 

De Lorenzo, G. — Giordano Bruno, Teroe del 
pensiero italiano. Fa poll: R. Rieciardi, 
1932. 51 pp. L. 4. 

Ditt, E, — ^Pier Candido Deeembrio. Con- 
tribuio alia storia deirUmanesimo italiano. 
Milano: U. Hoepli, 1931. 4to., pp. 22-106. 
L. 22. (Meniorie del r, Istituto lombardo di 
scienze e lettere; claase di lettere; scienze 
moral! e storiche, vol. XXTV, XV della serie 
III, fasc. II.) 

Donadoni, E.— Il canto VIII del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C, Sansoni, 1932. 36 pp. L, 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

Dossi, I. — I cognomi di Brentdnlco. 
Trento: Tip. A. Scotoni, 1931. 172 pp. 

Evola, N. D. — Bibliografia dantesca; 1920- 
1930. Firenze: L. S. Olscbki, 1932. 4to., 
260 pp. ( “ Il Giornale dantesco,” serie III, 
vol. 33.) 

Fattorello, F. — Il giornalismo veneziano 
nel *700. Volume primo e secondo. Udine: 
Edit. “ La rivista letter aria,” 1932. 2 vols., 
vii 4- 162, 186 pp. L. 35. 

Franzoni, A. — ^Garibaldi nel canto dei poeti. 
Milano : Off. graf , della Federazione italiana 
biblioteche popolari, 1932. 73 pp. L. 5. 

Ganga, N. — ^Educator! di Sardegna. Poeti 
e scrittori. Profili ed antologia, con prefa- 
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zione di V. Pera. Cagliari: Istituto edi- 
toriale ^^Agis” 1932. 192 pp. L. 12. 

Ganlli, G. — Giovanni Meli, maschera e re- 
alty. Palermo : Ediz. de “ II popolo di 
Sicilia ” 1932 36 pp. L. 5. 

Gianturco, Emma. — ^11 Vesuvio nella let- 
teratura. Considerazioni preliminari: parte 
I e II, capo I. Napoli: Stab. tip. editoriale, 
1931. 30 pp. 

Ginnta, N. — ^Ritiatto di Vitrioli. Reggio 
Calabria: A. Giuli, 1930. 28 pp. L. 4. 

Graziam, Luigi. — ^Lira classica. Versioni 
e poemetti original!. Bologna : N. Zani- 
cbelli, 1931. xxviii -|- 325 pp. L. 30. 

Guicciardini, Francesco. — ^Diario del viaggio 
in Spagna. Pubblicato e illustrate da P 
Guicciardini. Fir erne: F. Le Monnier, 1932. 
4to., 123 pp. L. 70. 

Lenta, G. — Pope in Italia e il Ricciolo 
rapito. Testo inglese eon la traduzione a 
f route Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1931. 162 
pp. L. 10, 

Leopardi, Giacomo. — Carteggio inedito di 
varii con — , con lettere die lo riguardano, 
a cura di G. e R. Bresciano. Con XIII 
documenti e X tavole Torino : Libreria 
inter nazionale Rosenberg e Sellier, 1932 
xxxi 496 pp. L. 50. 

Lipparini, G — Crestomazia italiana per i 
licei con introduzioni, giudizi, analisi 
esteticbe, secondo gli ultimi programmi. 
Volume primo: secoli XIII, XIV, XV A 
cura di — . Milano: C. Signorelli, 1932 
XX + 607 pp. L. 15. 

Lombardi Satriani, R. — Canti popolari 
calabresi, a cura di — . Vol. II. Napoli: E. De 
Simone, 1931 viii + 434 pp. L. 20. (Biblio- 
teca delle tradizioni popolari calabresi.) 

Mandel, R. — II libro dei libri. Prima 
ediziono. 30 scrittrici; 379 scrittori; 155 
ritratti. Milano: A. Gorlini, 1930. 332pp. 
L. 12, 

Mari, A. — ^Pagine letterarie. Studi e dis- 
corsi. Bari: Tip. G. Pansini e figli, 1932. 
179 pp. L. 7. 

Marotta, G. — Lirica Mariana. Antologia 
con introduzione, note e illustrazioni clas- 
sicbe di — Torino : Soe. edit. Internazionale, 
1932. xii + 345 pp. L. 12, 

Metastasio, Pietro. — ^Didone abbandonata. 
A cura e con introduzione di G. Gervasoni 
Milano: 0 Signorelli, 1931. 77 pp. L. 2. 
(Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 111-112.) 

Monaco, G. — Pietro Cossa; 1831-1881. 
VercelU: Tip. Gallardi, 1932. 80 pp. 

Monti, A. — II conte Luigi Torelli. II 
risorgimento italiano studiato attraverso 
una nobile vita. Milano : Istituto lombardo 
di scienze e lettere, 1931. x -f- 513 pp. L. 
30. (Society, nazionale per la storia del 
risorgimento italiano ; comitato regionale 
lombardo.) 


Olivieri, D. — Dizionario di toponomastica 
lombarda. Nomi di comuni, frazioni, casali, 
monti, corsi d^acqua ecc. della regione lom- 
barda, studiati in rapporto alia loro origine. 
Milano: ''La famiglia meneghina,” 1931. 
602 pp. L 35 (I libri della famiglia 
menegliina, no. 19-20.) 

Pavia, L. — II saggiatore menegliino. Xuove 
speculazioni circa voci e dizioni milanesi e 
circa spropositi accademici ; connesso con 
"Rfuovi studii sulla par lata milanese ecc." 
e con " Eresie etimologicbe." Bergamo : Tip. 
delFOrfanotrofio mascMle, 1932 95 pp L. 20. 
L. 20. 

Podenzani, N. — Ada Xegri nelFarte e nella 
vita. Pref azione di P. Arcari. Milano : 
"Maia," 1930. 184 pp. L8. (Biblioteca 

di cultura, no 5.) 

Pompeati, A. — II creatore di ^ Giulietta e 
Romeo Venezia: Libreria emiliana edit, 
1932. 22 pp. 

Ravello, F. — ^11 poeta della giovinezza* nel 
centenario della nascita di Ippolito Xievo; 
1831-1931. Mondovi: Tip. C. Manfreddi, 
1931. 21 pp. 

Ricci, G. — ^Intorno alia rivelazione astro - 
nomica del " Veltro " ; e notizie, artieoli ecc. 
di spiritualismo Citid della Pieve: Tip. 
"Dante," 1930 51-148 pp. L. 5 

Risi, E. — ^Poesia marinistica meridionale. 
Giovanni Canale e Tommaso Gaudiosi de La 
Cava. Pompei: Scuola tip pont. per i Figli 
dei carcerati, 1932. 60 pp. 

Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M. — classic! minor! 
illustrati e annotati da — . Vol 11: Leonardo 
da Vinci, TAriosto minoie, M. Buonarroti, 
B. Cellini, G Vasari, M, M. Bandello, A. F. 
Doni, A. Firenzuola, B. Castiglione, A. Caro, 
F. Guicciardini, ecc. Vol. Ill* G Gozzi, C. 
Gozzi, C. Goldoni, ecc. Catania : Studio edit, 
moderno, 1931. 2 vols ,501, 485 pp. L. 14 
each volume. 

Rohlfs, G, — ^Dizionario dialettale delle tre 
Calabrie, con note etimologiche e un’mtrodu- 
zione sulla storia dei dialetti calabresi. 
Parte prima: calabro-italiana. Milano: U 
Hoepli, 1932. 64 pp 

Rossetti, Gabriele. — Opere inedite e rare. 
Poesie inedite e rare tratte dagli autograd a 
cura di D. Ci^mpoli. Volume III* Poesie 
politiche e patriottiche ; ^ tomo II • poesie 
varie; poesie amorose, religiose, autobiogra- 
fiche. Vasto: G. Guzzetti, 1931. x 394 pp. 

Scano, A — Viaggio letterario in Sardegna, 
FoUgno-Roma : F. Campitelli, 1932. 357 pp. 
L. 12. 

Semeria, G.— La donna nella luce delFarte 
manzoniana. Amatrice : Scuola tip. del- 
rOrfanotrofio maschile di guerra, 1931. viii 
4- 92 pp. 

Sorbelli, A.— Bologna negli sentton stra- 
nieri. Volume quarto: sec. XVIII, 3 Bo- 
logna: N. Zanichelli, 1930. 378 pp. L. 25. 
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Staaff, E. — ^Le laudario de Pise du manu- 
scnt 8521 de la Biblioth6que de TArsenal 
de Paris. Etude linguistique. I. Intro- 
duction, texte, notes, glossaire. Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1932. Ivi -f 296 pp. 

Svevo, Italo, e la ciitica mondiale. Brevi 
nassunti dalle critiche; 1929-31. Milano: 
G. Morreale, 1931. 70 pp. 

Tosti, A. — ^Nievo; 1831-1931. i?owa:Casa 
edit. Augustea,’’ 1931. 97 pp. L. 4. 

Treves, P. — Francesco Guicciardini. Roma : 
A. F. Formiggmi, 1932. 86 pp. (Profili, 

no. 116 ) 

Valacca, P. — Piccole fiamme. Note di critica 
letteraria. Ascoh Piceno : Ediz. Vestigia, 
1932. 152 pp L. 6. 

Valle, N. — Mattino sugli asfodeli. Pre- 
fazione di P. Orano. Roma: Of&cina d’arte 
P. PSlissier, 1932. 151 pp L. 10. 

Vivaldi, Elisa — Pemigio Zena (marchese 
Gaspare Invrea). Con prefazione di A. 
Peseio. Gcnova-V oUri : Tip. E. Giavino, 
1930. xvi + 318 pp. 

Volpi, G. — Saggio di voci e maniere del 
parlar Oorentino. Pirense: G. C. Sansoni, 

1932. xii + 99 pp. L. 5. 

Weidlich, C. — Ciclismo e letter atur a. Pa- 
lermo: Casa edit. Domino, 1932. 229 pp. L. 5. 

SPANISH 

Altamirano, 1. M. •— El Zarco. Episodios 
de la vida mexicana en 1861-1863. Ed. by 
P. L. Grismer and M. Puelas. Pew Yorh: 
Norton and Co., 1933. xix + 205 pp. 

Baselenque, Fr. D. — Muerte en vida y 
vida en muerte M Escorial: Impr y Edit, 
del Monasterio, 1933. 445 pp. (Bibl. Cldsica 
Agustiniana, vol. III). 5 ptas, 

Bentley, H. W.^ — A dictionary of Spanish 
terms in English. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. x + 242 pp. 

Calderon. — Obras completas. Dramas. Ed. 
por L. Astrana Marin. Madrid: Aguilar, 

1933. Ixiii + 2310 pp. 60 ptas. 

Crdnica de don Prancesillo de Zdniga. 
Madrid: Ed. Fax, 1933. 170 pp. (Biblio- 
teca de Cldsieos Amenos. ) 

Biccionario Amaltea ingl4s y espanol de 
modismos, localismos, jergas, argot, etc., por 
E. Macragh. Barcelona: Amaltea, 1932? 
500 pp. 15 ptas. 

Ford, J, D. M. and L. G. Moffatt. — ^Letters 
of the court of John III King of Portugal. 
Oaml>ridge^ Mass, : Harvard University Press. 
1933. xix + 169 pp. 

Garcia Carraffa, A. ^ y A. — Diccionario 
heraldico y genealdgico de apellidos espanoles 
y americanos. Tomo XLV. Salamanca: 
Imp. Comercial Salmantina, 1933. 264 pp. 
+ vm Urns. 65 ptas. 

Goyanes, J.— Tipologfa de ‘^El Quijote.’’ 


Ensayo sobre la estruotura psicoaoiniliica de 
los personajes de la novcla. Madrid: S. 
Aguirre, 1932. xvi + 297 pp. 10 ptas. 

Hartzenbusch. — La rtuloma eneantada. 
Madrid' C. I. A. P„ 1933. 184 pp. 2 50 

ptas. (Bibliotecas populares Cervantes, Serie 
la, vol. CVl.) 

Jovellanos, G. M. de. — IVhheeldnea de tra- 
bajos inOditos, vaiios y dmpersos. Ed. de 
Huici y Miianda. Barevlona: Nagsa, 1931. 

311 pp. 

Marquina, E. — Tere.sa de Jesfis. Madrid: 
Edit. Reus, 1933. 300 pp. 5 ptas. 

Ortega y Gasset, J. — Goethe desde dentro. 
El punto de vista en las Aites. El hombre 
interesante. Madrid: Edit. Revista de Occi- 
dente, 1933. xxx + 296 pp. 

Pereda, J M. de. — Penas arnba. Novena 
ed Madiid: V. Su/irez, 1933. 517 pp. 8 ptas. 

Perez Galdds. — ^Los apostOhcos. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1932. 319 pp. 3 ptas, (Episodios 
Nacionales, 2^ Serie.) 

Pino Saavedra, Y. — La poesla de Julio 
Herrera y Reissig. Sus iemas y an estilo. 
Sanhago de Chile: Prensas de la Uni- 
veisidad, 1932. 148 pp. 

Portnoff, G. — La litei atura rusa en Espana. 
New York: Tnstituto do las Espaiias, 1933. 
301 pp 

Preis, P. — Die Aninialisierung von Gcgon- 
standen in den Metaphern dor Spanischen 
Sprache. Tubingen: Universitiit Tubingen, 
1932. 61 pp. 

Rojas, Francisco de. — Hus mejores obras 
al alcance de todos. Madrid: Edit. Estudio, 
1932. 126 pp. 3 ptas. 

Sdinz de Robles, F. C.— Historia y estam])as 
de la Villa de Madrid. Tercer fascicule. 
Barcelona: Edit. Iberia, 1933. Pdgs. 135- 
196. 5.50 ptas. 

Sdnehez, J, R. — Historia general de la 
literatura. S<iptima edicion. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1933. 332 pp. 12 ptas. 

Unamuno, M. de. — El otro. Misicrio en 
tres jornados y un epllogo. Madrid: Espasa- 
Oalpe, 1932. 91 pp. 3,50 ptas. 

Zaldumbide, G. — Juan Montalvo en el 
eentenario de su naeimiento. Washington : 
Union Panamericana, 1932. 

GENERAL 

Baty et Chavance, — Vie de F^art thSdtral 
des origines S. nos jours. Paris: Plon, 1932. 
311 pp. 

lirsay, S. d^ — ^Hist. des universit^s fr. et 
4trangSres. 2 vol. Paris: Picard, 1933. 
800 pp. Fr. 95. 

The Year's Work in Modern Language 
Studies, ed. W. J, Entwistle. Vol. III. New 
York and London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 
186 pp. $2.25. 
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The present edition aims to furnish an accurate text of Spenser’s poetry 
and prose and to make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the 
significant scholarship and literary criticism which have contributed to 
the better understanding and appreciation of this major poet. Book I of 
the Eaerie Queene, prepared under the special editorship of Professor 
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Literary History 
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THE PROVINCE OF LITERARY HISTORY 
By Edwin Greenlaw. 194 pages, l2mo, cloth, $1.75 

The first volume introduces some of the general ideas underlying the 
series. The book is divided into three chapters: I. The Province of Literary 
History, 11. Transcript of Life, III. Fundamental Problems. The com- 
mentary and bibliographical notes are collected at the end of the volume. 

II 

STUDIES IN SPENSER’S HISTORICAL 
ALLEGORY 

By Edwin Greenlaw. 230 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 

The present posthumous work was prepared for publication by Dr. Ray 
Heffner, research associate in English in The Johns Hopkins University. 
There are four chapters: I. The Battle of the Books, II. Elizabethan Fact 
and Modem Fancy, III. Satire and Contemporary Allusion, IV. Spenser 
and the " Party and Progress,” in addition to the commentary and biblio- 
graphical notes. 

III 

ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By R. F. Brinkley. 238 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 

This study treats the continued use by the Stuarts of Arthurian matter 
for political purposes; the change, during the struggle against Divine 
Right, from British to Saxon interest, with its reflection in the literature 
of the period; and Arthur as epic subject, with emphasis upon the influence 
of Spenser. 
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BELIAL AS AN EXAMPLE " 

Belial arose : the great seraphic lords in close recess and secret 
conclave sat/^ Satan had proposed the question, and his proud 
imaginations had displayed ; Moloch had followed him, declaring, — 

My sentence is for open war/^ And now, after this abrupt and 
hammering eloquence, the voice of Belial stole upon the deliberat- 
ing fallen angels like music, which, indeed, it is : 

I should he much for open war, 0 peers, 

As not behind in hate . . . 

The passion here sinks into a subordinate clause. For the speaker 
is too well-bred to rage, too disillusioned to aspire, too consummate 
an artist to press his points. He emphasizes by contrast, not by 
added force ; like the actor who at a great moment lowers his voice 
instead of raising it, or the contemporary actress who sets her 
feather boa in order as she faces the firing squad. And his thought 
is discreet and devious, his rhetoric supple and insinuating, his 
rhythm flowing, his emphasis hovering, his cadence a dying fall. 
I too should be for war, he confesses, if the reasons urged in favor 
of it were not — against it ; if he who counselled it did not ground 
his courage — on despair, 

And utter dissolution as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

There again the subordination; and on their own showing, these 
heaven-storming counsels are gently reduced to absurdity : 

^ The article is an illustration and application of the principles presented 
in my article Literature and Life Again," PMLA., March, 1932 These are 
developed in an unpublished article ‘‘Literature and Life Once More"; 
and, incidentally, in a book entitled Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, which 
appeared during the summer. 
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And that must end ns, that must be onr cure, 

To be no more; sad cure; for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? 

After some dire revenge cnre/^ he sneers, faintly and 

demurely, but with a languor that is only apparent. He is not 
indifferent or blase. He thrusts as he retreats; and frankly lays 
bare before the embittered assembly his own delight in life- — in 
thought and imagination — and his horror of nonentity. Though a 
son of Epicurus, he is of no lax or tenuous fibre, but makes light of 
the present disaster before the thousand demigods on golden seats, 
Satan above them. He loves company;, discourse, the camp. 
What can we suffer worse ? he echoes, — 

Is this, then, worst, 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 

Yet he is not unmindful of the dread hours of combat and defeat — 
iJiai sure was worse anticipates disaster direr still, within the 
compass of the Almighty^s power — this would be worse ; and 
appreciates the folly and vanity of any resistance in view of greater 
torments — better these than worse, by my advice.^^ If then we 
really were brave and clever, we were from the first prepared for 
such an ontcome: 

I laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear, 

What yet they know must follow, to endure 
Exile, or ignomy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their conqueror. 

He can take his medicine, short of the hemlock ; and, like your true 
Epicurean, is, in necessity, a Stoic, though with a grace, a smile. 
He can laugh — ^where the stern and stalwart Satan and Beebebub 
can only scoff and jeer — ^in Hell. Things are bad, but may be 
better — 

Besides what hope the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what change; 

Worth waiting, since our present lot appears 
Eor happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 
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Again the subordination, again the dying fall, which is really the 
curl and upturn of irony; and he seems to bow, and decline upon 
his throne, as he utters the final languid yet pointed words. 

What an example of a poePs original and plastic power ! Belial 
is not Milton, just as Lovelace is not Eichardson ^ — out of the book 
and on the street creator and creature would have had little in 
common. ^^A promise of genius, says Coleridge, speaking of 
Shakespeare^s early poems, " is the choice of subjects very remote 
from the private interests and circumstances of the writer himself. 
At least I have found that where the subject is taken immediately 
from the author^s personal sensations and experiences, the excellence 
of a particular poem is but an equivocal mask, and often a fal- 
lacious pledge, of genuine poetic power.^^ Specious and timor- 
ous,^^ slothful and ^^counselling ignoble ease (and we 
remember the similarly disparaging epithets in Eichardson^s foot- 
notes and table of contents) — such a one would never have been 
understood by the man (rather than poet) who appears in these 
comments and is somewhat more at home with the rebel and 
recusant Prince of Hell. That uncompromising spirit, long after- 
ward, in the epic sequel, disdains BeliaPs counsel — ^to tempt the 
Saviour with women — as he disdains it now, then (as at present) 

bringing a mind never to be changed by place or time.^^ Eeally 
he contrasts with Belial more effectively than the bullheaded 
Moloch, is an earlier Childe Poland — 

And yet 

Dauntless tlie slugliorn to my lips I set, 

And blew . . . 

^^And yet^^ — ^for now, even as in the beginning, he sees and en- 
visages it all. To Belial such derring-do would be folly likewise ; 
but not to Milton, man or poet. 

And plastic — ^in the form and movement of the speech is the life 
of the character, as with Shakespeare. And (as when applied to 
Shakespeare also) a paraphrase or a resume is nothing; an analysis, 
even in the pages of the best of critics, save as it echoes the poePs 
wording, is nearly nothing too. These are merely the framework, 
without soul or expression. The soul — ^the expression — ^lies in the 

2 Leslie Stephen {Eours in a Lilro/ry, 1899, i, 86) says that judicious 
critics thought the novelist must have been himself a man of vicious life 
. . . which is little better than silly.” 
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cast of the phrase and the turn of the line, the personal accent and 
individual tone. Ordinarily Milton himself is supposed to be 
always speaking. God, Satan, and Adam, Abdiel, Eaphael, and 
Gabriel, are really the Puritan himself; and Eve is but his ideal 
of a woman, or his experience of a wife. Somewhat too often, 
indeed, that is true. But what is best about all these personages, 
as well as Belial and Beelzebub, is — beyond the reach of Puritanism 
or humanism either — ^the work of an imagination. It is an act, not 
of self-expression, but of invention or discovery; not of imitation, 
but of origination and projection. Though the poet is still speak- 
ing, it is as a poet. And what startles us into delight is not his 
accents, coming through the mask, but another's — and as the mask 
changes, another still — ^though the voice itself is his own. Such 
is nearly always the case when he puts on Belial, or Eve, or the 
Son (in Paradise Lost, if not in the later epic), or (despite his 
Miltonic rebelliousness) Satan. And it is Adam, not the poet, that 
cries to fallen Eve, 

How can I live without thee? 

And it is God the Bather that charges Michael, 

So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 

For Milton as an epic poet is, like Homer and Dante, a dramatist, 
though in less measure, to a less degree. Paris is not cowardly or 
contemptible, though Hector and Helen sometimes call him so; 
and Farinata and many another are too good for HelL Poet and 
dramatist are not one and the same. 

And that fact appears most clearly in one respect in which, like 
Eichardson again, Milton is superior not only to those epic poets 
but even to Shakespeare, — ^the matter of giving a character a point 
of view of his own. Far inferior in plastic power, in the gift for 
differentiating speech — ^vocabulary, figure, and rhythm — ^to fit and 
distinguish the individual, the epic poet and the novelist have a 
clearer consciousness of the relativity of moral Judgments. Morals 
are ordinarily supposed to trouble art, but when they are at their 
highest potency they too may be a manifestation of mental and 
emotional intensity; Dante and Milton, Bunyan, Defoe, and 
Eichardson have the plastic power none the less; and Milton 
and Eichardson are preeminent among dramatic casuists, or rela- 
tivists. In the lines of the sterner poet the man in the wrong does 
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not admit it^ but puts others in the wrong instead; and what is 
good or noble to others is not made good or noble to him. Satan 
dwells on his own injured merit/^ and the brute force and tyranny 
of God, whom he calls the Thunderer ; as Belial calls him the 
Enemy/^ and Eve, yielding to temptation, our Great Porbidder, 
safe with all his spies about him.^^ Also, despite his Puritanism, 
the poet knows — and makes it appear at the fall of the angels and 
of man — ^that temptations are, to the tempted, not ugly but beauti- 
ful; sin, to the sinner, not bitter but sweet; and remorse and repent- 
ance not necessarily or immediately attendant upon them. To 
Shakespeare, who was generally more flexible, and had seen more 
of life, these truths were, however, less clear ; and his practice was 
in keeping. His villains, in general, avow their own wickedness, and 
acknowledge the goodness of their enemies; and if they do not 
repent, they undergo, save Aaron and lago, some sort of internal 
torment. In this respect he is less dramatic. 

For imagination transcends experience, — ^may transcend the 
poet’s character. Any one — and how much more the poet! — sees 
farther than he can go, dreams of more than he can do, depicts 
both what he would and he would not be. In imagination he can 
think and feel what he cannot in reality. Even the lyrist is in a 
sense a dramatist; and sincerity is a word with a different 
meaning in the world of art. The greatest elegies in the English 
tongue — Lydias^ Adonais, Thyrsis, and Ave atque Yale — ^were not 
written upon the poets’ dearest friends, if friends at all. Thyrsis, 
and not Arnold’s Bugby Chapel, upon his father ! Yet the great 
poems are not insincere, if the sincere one is not great. They are 
works of the imagination ; and in art the only insincerity is want 
of imagination. And there is something in a sense dramatic, or 
histrionic, in the elegiac or lyric art, as in any. A painter is not 
necessarily in love with the woman he glorifies on his canvas, or 
religious because his madonnas breathe the spirit of devotion. 
Critics like Euskin blame the artistic deficiencies of the Eenaissance 
on a want of faith, true religious art welling, as in a state of 
enthusiasm or mania, ^^up from the burning core below.” But 
the facts would show that it is as faith somewhat relaxes its hold 
upon painter or poet that he can be a great painter or poet; faith 
of itself, without imagination, produces pious but commonplace or 
silly hymns and images ; and the beginnings of the Eenaissance are 
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clear and unmistakable in botli Dante and Giotto, as are those of 
rationalism and romanticism in Milton. The more we know of a 
great poef s experience, the wider generally is the cleft between 
it and his poetry; and we should not be so naively taken in by the 
grammatical first person which he employs. In novels we are not, 
and Jim Hawkins and David Copperfield do not pass for Stevenson 
or Dickens himself. But in songs, sonnets, and elegies the passions 
and griefs, the sighs and tears seem necessarily to be the singer^s. 
And especially is this the case when they are addressed to known 
individuals, as ^^Mary,^^ ^‘^Jane,^^ or ‘^^Emily,^^ Edward King^^ 
or Charles Baudelaire.^^ But the striking thing is that the more 
we learn about these, often the more unrecognizable are they, or 
the poets^ actual relations to them, in the poems ; and, as Mr. Bailey 
has noticed, in some of the best lyrics, as Wordsworth^s to Lucy and 
Shakespeare^s Sonnets, the persons are unknown or undiscoverable. 
The Sonnets are certainly no mere poetical exercise, but they are 
in some measure, apparently, another dramatic achievement; and 
Shakespeare is sincere somewhat as is Shelley in Epipsychidion^ or 
Lamartine in Raphael and Graziella,^ or Burns in his Farewell to 
Nancy, whom really he was then seeking to get rid of,^ each depict- 
ing characters and relations different from the actual ones, or 
assuming emotions different from his own. What a difference, 
generally, between the letters and the lyrics of the poets, their 
poetry and their lives ! Poetry is not a confession, true or false — 
it is false or true only as poetry. Shakespeare^s Sonnets, indeed, 
are not so much dramatic and impersonal as conventional,— in 
substance and general attitude are those of his Petrarchian prede- 
cessors. But not in style, and it is his imagination that makes them 
his own. And just so Milton is not insincere when he sympathet- 
ically and vividly presents the fallen angels and Eve as having done 
or doing that which is half right in their own eyes, hoiwever severe 
and unindulgent with such people roundabout him. 

Yet art is of many sorts. There are dramatists like Dekker and 
O^Neill (and even Shakespeare when dealing with low life), and 
novelists like Dickens, George Eliot, and Hardy, all of whom 

® See my article, Literature and Life Again,” cited above, for tbe 
difference between the ladies in fiction and in life. 

^Kichards’ Principles of Criticism, p. 271: “Examples could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely,” 
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depend for their success more upon their experience and obserTa- 
tion; and there are lyrists like Christina Eossetti and Elizabeth 
Browning. Women, in both lyric and novel, are personal, and often 
you can be fairly sure who is speaking, and to whom. Nowadays, 
indeed, amid the popular craving for actuality, the woman’s life 
with her husbands or lovers, a little colored or embellished, suffices. 
If irregular enough, she needs only to be herself in print, as on 
stage or screen. And George Eliot is not only not at home but 
not at her ease in Italy, in Bomola. 

In the novel, to be sure, which depends for its interest and 
success more upon actuality and (as it were) ocular rather than 
imaginative illusion, and upon the creation of a milieu and back- 
ground, the writer keeps almost perforce to the country or region 
which he knows. But the figures which he has simply transferred 
from the landscape before him to his canvas, or those which are 
replicas of himself, are not his greatest work. This is rather to be 
found in those which, suggested by his observation of himself or 
another, are enlarged and enriched by the observation and experi- 
ence of others like them, but, far more, by the activity of his 
imagination ; and with such result that the original is often lost to 
the view of the writer, and is ordinarily irrecoverable by a critic. 
If a portrait-painter, the good novelist is like him approved by 
Aristotle; and makes the sitter handsomer, or (for our present 
taste) uglier, in any case, more interesting, than he is. The 
characters that can with certainty be identified are generally not 
worth the identification — ^by art so little changed. 

And in great drama or epic, where necessarily the milieu is less 
important, and for the belief that the thing happened is substituted 
the heightened sense of its happening,® the imagination has still 
wider sway. The characters of ^Eschylus and Sophocles, of Shake- 
speare and Moliere, are Greek, English, or French, indeed, for the 
writers are. They speak the language. They dwell in their own 
country, and, literally or figuratively, allude to the local customs, 
flora, and fauna. But the finest drawn are not persons with whom 
the writer was ever acquainted, including himself. They are not 
his friends, neither are they (so sympathetically presented) his 
enemies; they are even, like Satan and Belial, personages of whom 
he could scarcely have had a glimpse. Prometheus and CEdipus, 

“ Max Eastman, The Lit&rary Mind, p. 226. 
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Electra and Clytaemnestra, Hamlet, Lear, Othello, — ^for their por- 
traits they never sat. They are not myths, yet they are creations, 
and arose from the deep. They are the product of the mind, work- 
ing, in the colors of human feeling and experience, and on the 
fox'ms of human thought and speech, to frame beings, of the world 
but not in it, larger, fairer, yet esthetieally more real than 
copies of living man.’’^ They represent, not fact, but as Pater 
says, the poePs sense of fact. 

Also Belial has much of that whereof a work of art, whatever 
the subject, must have at least a little; and that is, beauty. His 
tongue drops manna; his thoughts wander through eternity; and 
though specious and ^Himorous,^’ "^^slothfuU^ and ignoble,’^ 
he has a lofty charm. So it is, though in a different way, 
with lago and Mephisto, and (to a less degree) Eichard III, and 
Eichardson^s Lovelace, and Brownmg^s Guido, wicked as they are. 
As in life people so brutal and cruel could scarcely be, they are 
witty and humorous, gay and fanciful, and are exalted by poetry. 
And as the villains are not villains, the bores, like Shallow and 
Dogberry, are not bores. They are not tedious, on stage or page. 
Polly and silliness, vanity and affectation, lust, greed, and bad 
temper — when we meet them incorporated in the flesh, and there- 
upon in the pages of Moliere, Congreve, or Thackeray, they are, 
like Belial as speaking and as described by Milton^s disparaging 
epithets, though recognizable, not the same. Of Nora in the DolVs 
House it has been said that ^‘^her talk is often silly and puerile 
but such words apply only because of the poverty of our vocabulary, 
and in so far as to noble art they can. And coquette and scold, 
vampire and schemer, poser, cheat, and liar — do we (uncomfort- 
ably) recognize these in Shakespeare^s Cleopatra? Pilt her, as 
one critic says, into the prose of the daily paper — ^yes, put her there 
if you can ! Even her sensual indulgences and seductions appear, 
not directly and nakedly, but in her calling for mandragora and 
music and her feeding on most delicious poison, in the provoca- 
tion or enchantment of her changes and artifices, in the vivacity or 
luzuriousness of her rhythms. Her voluptuousness is like the pro- 
fanity of Shakespeare^s rogues and villains and (to couple the big 
and the little) the pirates in Treasure Island^ or, indeed, like the 
dialect of Shakespeare, Burns, and Synge, all of which is dealt 
with only in terms of dramatic, verbal, and rhythmic effect. (What 
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a deluge of billingsgate such people pour down upon us from the 
stage today!) So (however it has been of late) Praxiteles and 
Donatello did not put real hair on the heads of statues ; nor would 
Haydn or Beethoven have inserted a phonograph record of the 
nightingale into an oratorio or a symphony. So^ too^ theatrical 
managers in those days did not, as in ours, require a real negro to 
play Othello, a Sandow (as a generation ago) to play Charles in As 
r ou Like It, or a genuine fallen woman for that role, as, recently^ 
in Rain, And thieves, cheats, liars, and cowards like Falstaff and 
Autolycus are so blest with wit and good humor that the literal- 
minded have taken the former at least to be only pretending or 
feigning. It is the poet who is feigning (as the word was then 
used), and not the iniquities merely but the v^hole; it is the lEusion 
of poetry again. One and all, these beings — ^these vices — so vivid 
and engaging, are not quite true or real, as art is not. In it the 
truth is never total, nor well-nigh. For charm or excitement of 
some sort, in form or matter, is its indispensable effect. Truth it- 
self is bare and bitter, mean and dull. Art is the world created 
anew; — ^not always nearer to the hearPs desire, but in such fashion 
that, by both its likeness and its unlikeness to the world as we know 
it, — ^both its simplicity and its mystery, — ^we are forced to think 
and feel. Art is no flat, faithful mirror, to look at, but (as it were) 
the magical glass of legend, to look into, with 

composiciouns 

Of angles and of slye refilexiouns, 


and a light in it not of earth or heaven. 
XJmDersity of Minnesota 


Elmeb Edgae Stoll 


INELUENCE OF THE FRENCH FAECE IN HENRY V 
AND THE MERRY WIVES 

It ■will be my p-urpose in this study to show that the Latin 
examination in The Merry Wwes of Windsor {w, 1) and the 
French lesson in Henry V (iii, 4) are closely related to similar 
scenes in the French farces, and that it is not unlikely that the idea 
and at least a part of the dialogue came directly from these 
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plays.^ That plays of this genre were known in England has been 
proved by Professor Karl Young, who in his searching article, 
^^The Influence of French Farce upon the Plays of John ] ley- 
wood, shows that Johan Johan the preest and Pardoner and 
Frere were clearly influenced by French farces.'^ Since Professor 
Young has discussed the problem of how these plays might have 
been introduced into England, I shall not go over the same ground. 
But with the exception of this one article on Heywood no effort 
has been made to show farce influence on any of the English 
playwrights of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuxies. Even in 
the case of Shakespeare, whose sources have otherwise been so 
thoroughly studied, no consideration has been given to the farce. 
It may be that others of his scenes of pure divertissement stem 
from the popular comedy of Prance, but the two which I shall 
treat here seem definitely to do so. 

Others before me have noticed that these two foreign language 
lessons exist in Shakespeare and only in Shakespeare in England.^ 
So far as I have been able to discover, there is no precedent for 
them either in English or in classical drama. There has always 
been, of course, much use of foreign languages for comic effect; 
examples are found in Shakespeare and Dekker among many 
others of this same period, in the Eestoration drama, and among 
the Italians and French of the Kenaissance. But in the earlier 
continental plays it is used only by pedants or by mocking gallants 
and lackeys, and in the English plays of Shakespeare^s time it is 
used only to give easy amusement to the pit. The scenes in which 
foreigners appeared were amusing only in so far as it is always 
amusing to an audience to hear a foreign language on the stage, 

^ Citations of Shakespeare will be from The Complete Worhs of William 
Bhahespearey Student’s Cambridge Edition, 3rd. ed. (Cambridge), 
n, 97-124. 

® These conclusions are now generally accepted; see Young’s footnote 
(1) p. 100, also Legouis and Cazamian: Hiei. de la Hit, a%g* (Paris, 1920), 
p. 231. 

*The short scene in The Merry Wims appears to have passed without 
any special notice from editors. Much moral comment has been wasted 
on the lesson in Henry Y, but nowhere have I seen any indication of a 
possible source. Most editors have been content with a terse statement 
like this one of Neilson: “The French lesson of the Princess is original’’ 
{Bhahespeare^s Complete Worhs, p. 699). 
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especially if it is obviously misused ; and a foreign accent, for some 
mysterious reason, has always appealed to high and low alike in 
comedy, above all if the accent betrays the foreigner as a member 
of a race which is considered inferior. 

Now the only other dramatic productions which used the device 
of the foreign language lesson is the French farce. But in France, 
although we cannot trace its history and development, we may be 
pretty sure that this comic device was not an invention of the farce 
writers. Certainly the germ of such scenes was present long before 
the sixteenth century. We find it already in the early didactic 
ABC poems, which very seriously present all possible meanings, 
both temporal and spiritual, of each letter. As early as the twelfth 
century, in Li Aleck par Ehivoche of Huon Le Eoi de Cambrai,^ 
we find that among the letters Q has already been signaled out 
because of its shape and especially because of its pronounciation 
in French as a wicked letter: 

Li Q est letre bestornee, 

Chou devant deriere tornee: 

Se li Q ne fust bestornds, 

Eu guise de P fust torn4s . . . 

A1 noumer est vilains li Q, 

Et cist siecles a taut vesqu 
Qu’en vilonnie a fait son ni, 

Par coi li pluiseurs sont houni. (11.223-240) 

In the first one of the farces which I shall consider we actually 
have a lesson beginning with the A B C^s in which besides Q 
at least one other letter of the alphabet is, because of its pro- 
nunciation, made a wicked letter.® Now in this play. Farce 
nouvelU irk bonne ei fort joyeuse a troys personnaiges de Fermi 

^(Uuvres, 4d. par Arthur Langfors (Paris, 1925), ^^Les Classiques 
frangais du moyen age.** Pp. 1-33. In his introduction (i-x) M. Langfors 
gives a short description and bibliography of earlier works of this genre 
along with detailed notes on the pronunciation and interpretation of the 
letters. 

«So far as I can tell only the French alphabet lends itself to any 
ribaldry simply because of the pronunciation of the letters. For informa- 
tion as to the pronunciation of the alphabet in the modern European 
languages see E. S. Sheldon- '‘The Origin of the English Names of the 
Letters of the Alphabet,** in Studies and Notes m PMlologg and Literature, 
Boston I (1892), and Further Notes on the Names of the Letters, (ibid., 
155-71). 
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qui va a Vescolle,^ we have a set of characters much like that in 
the similar scene of The Merry Wives. There is Pernet, a far from 
brilliant boy, his rustic mother (called ^^la Mere de Villaige^^), 
and the Maistre. The boy begins the play rather auspiciously: 

Per omnia secola seoulorum. Amen. 

Bursum corda. Hahemus a Domine. 

Qu'en dietes-vous? Suis-je cur4? 

Et, par mon serment, je ne s§ay. (p. 360) 

The proud mother is convinced that her son is already as good 
as a bishop, but she thinks it is best to go through the forms and 
to get him a schoolmaster. They find one who sets about immedi- 
ately finding out what the boy knows. The lesson begins with the 
alphabet ; 

Pernet. A. 

Le Maistre. Apr^s. 

Pernet. A. 

Le Maistre, Encor ung. 

Pernet. A. (p. 365) 

It becomes immediately obvious to the Maistre that Pernet is not 
so precocious as his fond mother thinks. She is not, however, 
moved by the mastePs derogatory opinion, and she remains for 
most of the lesson in order to take PernePs side and to add her 
lack of understanding to his stupidity. What further complicates 
the lesson is that Pernet is Norman, as the following example will 
show. The master evidently has a chart of some kind, and he 
points to the letters in turn : 

he Maistre. Laissons tout; c’est assez jas4. 

Quelle lettre esse-U? 

Pernet. I11&? 

Le Maistre. Voyre lli. 

Pernet. C’est ung . . . 

Le Maistre. D. 

Pernet. Et, sainct Jacques, il n’est pas vray. 

Ma m^re, il dit que c’est un doy; 

Mais vous semble-il qu*il n’est pas vray? 

Il n’est (pas) faict ainsi que le mieu. 

La Mkre. Hostre Dame, maistre, il dit tr^s Men; 

Il cognoist mieulx que vous ne faictes. (p. 367-8) 


Anoien TMdtre PrangoiSf ed. Yiollet le Due (Paris, 1854), xi, 360-72. 
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Bnt the piece de risistance of these farces was, as in the two 
similar scenes in Shakespeare, the ribald misunderstandings. The 
first comes in this play with the letter K: 

Le Maistre. K. 

Fernet. Ung cas ? 

Pardieu, vous mentez de cela; 

II n’est pas faict (ainsi) comme le myen. (p. 369) 

Now the letter K had for long been a bad letter : 

Comme li K, qui mout est leus.® 

Originally disapproved of, not on account of its sound, but because 
it was the symbol of the insatiable clergy, K had probably by this 
time lost the latter meaning, while "cas,^^ pronounced exactly as 
the name of the letter, had come to mean in Cotgrave^s words the 
privities.'’^ 

Whatever the fate of the letter Q maintains its traditional 
comic value : 

Le Mautre. Q. 

Fernet. Fy, il (y) parle du cul; 

Ma m^re, il dit la paillardise. 

La* Mhre. Par bieu, quelque cbose qu’il dise, 

Maistre, vous estes xmg ort villain, (p. 370) 

Explanations are then offered, and the lesson is resumed with the 
letter Z: 

Le Maistre. Or avant doncques, dicamns. 

Z. 

Fernet. & [et]. 

Le Maistre. ? [cum].® 

Fernet. Alez, villain, par sainct Symon; 

Vous estes plain de vitupSre. 

A-vous parl4 du com ma m6re? 

(Mais) par sainct Prangoys, je luy voys dire. (p. 371) 
The pleasure -which this farce gave to audiences of the period 
^ Li Ahecis par Lhivoche, 1. 131. 

® Tile master here says Z and expects Pernet to repeat it. Instead, the 
boy goes on after Z and gives tbe French equivalent of our ampersand. 
TMs was a common custom in France then as it was in England and in 
America even as late as tbe last century. Tbe master does not know 
whether the boy has said ‘‘et” or "zed” and asks him in the Latin 
fashion of the day "cumt ” 
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may be measured by the iact that it is one of only two or three of 
these plays which were imitated by other farce writers. The Farce 
Nouvelle Trcs Bonne et Fort Joyeuse d'Un qui se fail Examiner 
pour estre prehstre is an obvious imitation of the one just exam- 
ined; and, if we need further proof that the original was popular, 
we have evidence in the fact that the imitation is to be found in 
both the considerable collections of farces which have come down 
to us, the British Museum collection and the La Valliere manu- 
script.^^ Although the imitation follows the original rather closely, 
there are certain differences. For one thing all the alphabet is 
omitted, which change fitted the play for a larger audience as so 
much of the alphabet humor depended on the appreciation of a 
Norman accent. Furthermore, even where the letters were given 
a pronunciation which might be understood all over France, the 
success of a play could not depend on them entirely. For exam- 
ple, the letter K was too unusual in French to get an immediate 
and enthusiastic response from any group of spectatoi's; Q must 
have seemed rather tiresome if we consider that the joke about it 
had been current for at least three hundred years, and the play on 
Z was extremely laboured. 

The opening dialogue between mother and son is considerably 
lengthened, and in the examination we find the mother taking a 
much larger r61e. It will be remembered that in the original she 
waited until her son had answered before adding her reply or sug- 
gestion to his, while in this second farce she, like Mistress Quickly 
in The Merry Wives ^ waits for no prompting. Here is an example 
of her ineptitude: 

L^Examinateur, Or sa, quo nomyne vocaris. 

La Mhre, Y ne fu iamais a Paris; 

It sy est sientifique, 

Y sait toute sa retorique 
Courant comme son a b c. (p. 21) 


Anc, TK Fr., n, 373-387. 

^^Publisbed by Leroux de Lincy and Prancisque Michel in Memeil de 
Farces, MoraliUs et Sermons Joyeux (Paris, 1837), in, 17tb play. It is 
here called Le Filz et VExaminateur, 

I quote from the Leroux de Lincy text, as the editors of the other 
carefully deleted everything but the first letter of the key words in the 
ribald jokes. 
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After more of snch obvious borse-play, tbe master starts the 

ezamination : ^ 

Or, avant donq, dicamus. (p. 22) 


But here again the mother misunderstands the word (she probably 
knew only one with the mus ending) and launches into another 
apology of her son: 

Monsieur, y cliante bien Oremus, (p. 22) 


As in the first play, the mother appears to have left the stage 
after her final defense of her son. She is certainly not present for 
the last joke, as the son^s speech indicates, but we hesitate to 
attribute her sudden departure without a single word of farewell 
to any delicacy on her part. At any rate her exit in each case 
gives the signal for the final joke which in the imitation is intro- 
duced with much more skill: 

UEcGominateur^ Laissons tout ce iasement; 

Dy moy, qu’esse a dire 

Le Filsf. Ales, vilain, par sainct Symon, 

Vous estes plain de vitupere; 

Paries vous du com a ma mere? 

A! par ma foy, ie luy voys dyre. (p. 23) 


In The Merry Wives of Windsor, as in this play, the humor 
depends for the most part on the schoolboy^s Latin plus the naive 
misunderstanding of a motherly old lady. Mistress Quickly is not, 
of course, the mother of William, but she acts a role corresponding 
to that of the mother in the French farce. Mistress Page, Wil- 
liam^s mother, is content to remain out of the action except for 
an occasional Peace ! addressed to Mistress Quickly. Mistress 
Page does not think that her son is making the progress of which 
he is capable ; therefore, when she sees the schoolmaster, Sir Hugh 
Evans, she asks him to examine the boy. Mistress Quickly is 
extremely interested in the examination, and she begins to inter- 
rupt from the very first question : 

Frans. William, bow many numbers is in nouns? 

William. Two 

Quickly. Truly, I thought there had been one number more, because 
they say ^^^Od’s nouns." 

Fvans. Peace your tattling! What is “fair" William? 

William. Puloher. 

Quickly. Polecats! There are fairer things than polecats, sure, 

(IV, i, 21-30) 
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Some of the following dialogue depends for its humor on the 
wretched accent of Sir Hugh, but Mistress Quickly has her word 
in the climax of the scene, which, we shall see, ends on the same 
sort of note as the farces : 

JEIvans. What is your genitive case plural, William? 

William. Genitive case? 

Evans. Ay. 

William. Genitive, horum, Jiarum, horum.^^ 

Quickly. Vengeance of Jenny's case! Fie on her! Never name her, 
child, if she be a whore. 

Evans. For shame, 'oman. 

Quickly, You do ill to teach the child such words. He teaches him to 
hick and to hack, which they'll do fast enough of themselves, 
and to call “horum," — fie upon you! (xv, i, 00-70) 

After this outburst, Sir Hugh and Mistress Page succeed in quitt- 
ing Mistress Quickly, but she has succeeded m venting her indig- 
nation at the corruption of the master, a speech which appears in 
all three of the farces which I have examined, the original and 
the two imitations. 

The French lesson in Henry V is somewhat different in structure 
from the farce type into which the companion scene of The Merry 
Wives fits so handily, but there are enough earmarks to establish 
a family resemblance. In Shakespeare^s scene only two characters 
appear on the stage, the Princess Katharine and [Alice] an old 
Gentlewoman.” The comedy of the first and larger part of this 
dialogue depends entirely on the fact that it is in French, exccjjt 
for the few English nouns which are taught to the young princess. 
Although there is mispronunciation of these few words by the 
teacher and a great deal more by the student, I find no trace o£ 
double-entente until the last few speeches. Here that part of the 
audience which could understand any French at all must have 
been immensely amused, for the fun of such a scene was certainly 

It is probably no mior© than an odd coincidence, but one cannot but 
notice that this same word appears in one of the farce imitations and 
not in the other. Why the speech in which the word occurs should have 
been cut in the British Museum text I cannot tell- It certainly would not 
lend itself to any sort of misinterpretation in French. The son is boasting 
of the preparation which he has had for the priesthood; Dominus nosier^ 
Te Deum Laudamus, / Ft le grand Benedicamus ; / Fatris sapiema, Sora 
primay f Veny Creator, Mora nomm, f (p. 20) 
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mucli heightened if we consider that it is a charming and innocent 
young woman who makes the ribald speeches and not a young dolt 
of a boy as in the farces. 

Eath, Ainsi dis-je; d’elbow, de niek, et de sin. Comment appelez-vous 
le pied et la robe? 

Alice. De foot, madame; et de coun.’-^ 

Kath. De foot et de conn! 0 Seigneur Dieu! ce sont mots de son 
mauvais, corruptible, gros, et impudique, et non pour les dames 
d’bonneur d’user. Je ne voudrais prononcer ces mots devant les 
seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. Fob' le foot et le coun! 
FT^anmoins, je reciter ai une autre fois ma legon ensemble; d’band, 
de fingres, de nails, d’arm, d’elbow, de nick, de sin, de foot, de coun. 

(Ill, iv, 52-63) 


It would seem highly improbable that mere coincidence could 
explain the fact that at least two farce writers^ writing in French, 
and Shakespeare, writing a French scene in an English play, should 
have brought similar scenes to a climax with exactly the same 
French word. 


To sum up: while there is no trace in English drama before 
Shakespeare of the foreign language lesson on the stage, the same 
comic device had long been known in France, starting possibly with 
the obvious comedy in didactic doggerel about the A B C^s. By 
the beginning of the sixteenth century this comic device had become 
very popular in the farces. The scene in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor is patterned exactly after the lesson scenes in the farces. 
The French lesson in Henry U is in structure somewhat unlike 
the farce scenes, but the striking use of the same French word to 
conclude the scene in Shakespeare and in all three of the farces 
which I have examined here cannot be easily explained away. 
It cannot be proved that Shakespeare knew these popular French 
plays (and I have shown that these were especially popular), but 
we do know that they were known to Heywood, and it is cer- 
tainly not beyond reason to suppose that if Heywood could know 
them Shakespeare could also. As a matter of fact, he had a better 
chance to know them, for we are certain that both these plays were 
printed after Heywood wrote his interludes, and we have no trace 


of any printed edition before him. 


M. L. Eadoff 


The Johns EopHns University 


To Katberine these words must have sounded like ‘ futr ' and ' k5.’ 
2 
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AN HISTORICAL BAEDOLPH 

Literary antiquarians may be interested to know that the his- 
torical Sir John Eastolf, whose name Shakespeare appropriated 
and corrupted, really had a soldier follower named Bardoll. Sir 
John was captain of Honfleur in 1428 and a muster-roll of 14 June 
names Johan Bardolf^^ as a mounted man-at-arms in garrison 
there. (Bib. Nat., fr. 25768, No. 284. He is not on the roll of 
Aug. 24, 1427. nid.y no. 255.) Furthermore the conlrerolln of 
this garrison for the quarter March 29~June 28, 1428 records, 
among other items, Johan Bardoulf homme darmes a eheval luy 
et troys archiers — ^furent envoies par le commandemeni de inon- 
seigneur de Secroup vers monseigneur de Tallebot pour taut quo 
monseigneur de le Eegent avoit mande par lettres audit Secroup 
par lettres quil envoiast lez dessusdiz audit Tallebot pour aulcun 
besoing quil avoit pour leure abesoingner.^^ They left Honfleur 
16 April and returned 22 May. (I&id., no. 285.) From scattered 
records of payments to messengers we learn that at this time 
Talbot, governor of Maine, was gathering a field force at Alenqon 
to resist an expected enemy raid from the region about Neufbourg, 
a raid intended to gather provisions for victualing Nogent le Roy. 
(Payment of April 10, 1428, Archives de FBure, B 100; order to 
pay another messenger April 16, 1428, Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 519; 
ditto April 17, Bib. Nat., fr. 26050, no. 870). When, later in the 
year, similar contingents from the garrisons were called inio the 
field to reenforce the army besieging Orleans, Bardolf and his 
archers were again sent. They mustered at Chartres Dee. 1 5, 1428, 
and were reviewed there on 13 January following. (Bib. Nai, 
fr. 25768, nos. 321, 337.) They seem to have been employed in 
the convoy of supplies to the siege, since on 20 February they 
mustered at Corbueil and on 9 April at Paris (iSic?., nos. 351, 375) 
and other contingents so mustered axe labelled as on that service. 
(Ihid.^ nos. 344-6, 373-9.) It will be remembered that Fastolf 
commanded the convoy which fought the battle of the Herrings 
in February. 

It would be an unusually strange coincidence that such uncom- 
mon names as Fastolf and Bardolf should occur together in the 
same relationship both in history and in literature wholly by 
accident, but how Shakespeare could know, if he did, of the Ms- 
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torical Juxtaposition will probably always be obscure. Had lie 
chanced to see some of the numerous military documents of the 
fifteenth century? Perhaps his Stratford contemporary George 
Bardolf boasted an ancestor who had served in the French wars. 

Eichaed a. Hbwhall 

Williams College 


A SIXTEENTH CENTUEY FEBNCH PLAY BASED ON 
THE CEA8TELAINE BE VEBGI 

The Chastelaine de Verg% composed near the middle of the 
thirteenth century,^ was one of the most popular of medieval 
conies. The first modern edition was published by Meon in 1808. 
Dr. Emil Lorenz ^ has traced in great detail its earlier forms in 
various languages^ as well as the translations and adaptations. The 
French versions^ according to him, are that of Marguerite de 
Navarre/ an adaptation in octosyllabic verse published at Paris in 
1540/ and BelleforesPs translation from Bandello in 1580; ® after 
this, he continues, ^^Zwischen dem Erscheinen die Hbersetzung 
Belleforests und dem der nachsten franzosischen Bearbeitung dieser 
Novelle liegt einer langer Zeitraum . . . der Verfasser . , . le comte 
de Vignacourt (1774).^^ 

Dr. Lorenz, however, has overlooked Badegonde, duchesse de 
Bourgogne, a tragedy of four acts in alexandrins, published by the 

^Lucien Fonlet: Edition of La Chastelaine de Vergi, Paris, Champion, 
1912, p. iii. See also an article by Schlatter in Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, Madison, 1924; the Introduction by M. Louis 
Brandin to the English translation by Alice Kemp-Welch, London, Nutt, 
1903; the edition and articles by G*. Raynaud in Bomama, 1892, The 
edition of M. Eoulet contains the important facts from all of these. 

^Die Kastellanin uon Vergi in die lAteratur Franhreichs, Italiens, der 
Mederlands, Mnglcmds, und Deutschlands, etc., Halle, 1909. 

^ Meptameron, Paris, Lermerre, 1875, rr, 194, 70th nouvelle. First edi- 
tions 1558 and 1559. 

^La Chastelaine du Tergier, Uvre d^ amours du chevalier et de la dame 
Chastelaine du Vergier comprenant Vestat de leur amour et comment elle 
fut continu4e jusqu’d la mart, Paris (sd.) ; Lorenz, op. cit., says the date 
is 1540. 

® Francois Belleforest: Hisioires tragiques tir4es de Bandel, Paris, Jean 
de Bordeaux, 1582, volume v, histoire 5. 
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seigneur dn Sonhait in 1599.® No one, it seems, lias suspected the 
real source of this tragedy. The Ereres Parfaict say that, 
sujet de cette pi^ce est purement de Finvention de Fauteur/^ and 
the Nouvelle Biographic refers to the play as une mauvaise 
imitation dn sujet de Phedre,’’ In a sense, the latter opinion is 
true, for one incident of the story of the Ohastelaine is similar 
to that of Phedre or, more exactly, Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

It will be recalled that in tlie Ohastelaine dc Vergi, the duchesse de 
Bourgogne,® repulsed in her amorous advances by a young chevalier of 
her husband’s court, falsely accuses him of trying to seduce her. The 
chevalier, secretly the lover of the Ohastelaine, the niece of the duo, has 
sworn never to reveal his good fortune ; but in order to refute the strongest 
argument of the duchesse, that the popular chevalier made love to none 
of the ladies of the court, he is forced to reveal to the due under pledge 
of secrecy the name of his mistress. The duo even witnesses an interview 
of the chevalier and his lady. He sees a little dog, trained to act as a 
signal, come out to meet the chevalier in a mrgier (hence the subsequent 
confusion of the name) and accompany him into the room of his mistress, 
where he passes the night. The duo, now convinced of the innocence of 
the chevalier, shows him more favor than ever. He rebukes the duchesse 
when she complains, telling her the chevalier is guiltless and forbidding her 
to ask any more about the matter. The wicked duchesse, however, does 
not give up until she has learned his secret; she promises secrecy under 
penalty of death, but when the Ohastelaine comes to the court, the duchesse 
makes a sneering allusion to her love affair and her ability to train little 
dogs. Eealizing that her secret has been betrayed, the Ohastelaine retires 
to a small room, where, after lamenting the perfidy of her lover, she dies 
of a broken heart. Her laments are heard by a little maid hidden in the 
room and reported to the chevalier when he finds the body of his mistress 
there. He kills himself with a sword, accusing the due of being the cause. 
The duo takes the sword and kills the duchesse before the whole assembly. 
Then he relates the whole story. After burying the dead, he leaves' for 
the crusades. 

The story is essentially the same in all the Erench versions 
mentioned above, but certain minor details make it probable that 
dn Sonhait had read the story in the Hepiameron or Belleforest. 

® Paris, Jacques Rez4 in Les Divers ^ouhaits Amour, and Kouen, Claude 
le Villain, 1606. 

Mistoire du ThSdtre Francois, Paris, Lemercier et Saillant, 1747, m, 
p. 515. 

® The fact that the play concerns the duchesse de Bourgogne makes ihe 
source more certain. 
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Since the play is not readily ayailahle, and no satisfactory analysis 
exists, a rather full synopsis seems necessary. 

Act I. The shade of the mother of Ferdinand, due de Bourgogne, 
gives warning of impending disaster. — The duchesse Eadegonde 
laments, much in the manner of Phedre: 

. . . Quel subtil Demon, qui se repaist de sang, 

Se glisse dans mes os pour se paistre en mon flanc 
Ou quelque esprit rampant cliaudement dans mes veines. 
le traisne k chaque pas, pour compagnon ma peine, 

La nuiet m’est un enfer: & les jours me sent nuicts. 


Combien de fois mon lict tesmoin de mes alarmes, 

Est la nuiet liumect4 du fieuve de mes larmes, 

Combien de fois pouss4, & de rage & d’amours, 

Ay-ie appell6 Floran, qui m'4vite tousiours, 

Lucrece, Eadegonde^s dame d^honneur, offering her aid, finally asks 
her mistress, 

Qui vous cause oes pleurs? . . . 

II faut k son ami un secret deceler, 

but Eadegonde thinks that, C'est le meilleur qui peust soy-mesme 
le celer,^^ and hints that her secret is so terrible that she sees no 
remedy except suicide. To this Lucrece objects : “ Celuy offence 
Dieu qui se donne la mort. . . • C^est a Dieu non a nous, de 
borner nostre vie.^^ After much persuasion, Eadegonde confesses 
her love for Floran. Shocked, Lucrece preaches duty and self- 
control, but her mistress will have none of it : Bst-ce la le secours 
que tu me promettois? . . . IsTenny, fauray plustost recours ^ la 
lame.^^ ^ 

Act II. Boasting of his prowess as a warrior and his conquests 
among the ladies of the court, of no use to him, however, since he 
loves another whom his poor lineage keeps him from marrying,^ 
Floran continues: 

Mon prince m’aime bien mais non pas que ie croye 
Quil vueille m^enriebir d’une si riche proye 
Quil me donne sa niepce.^® 

® This act has little basis in the story of the Chastelaine. The author 
follows rather closely Seneca's Phaedra in the scenes between Phaedra and 
her nurse. There is a similar development and situation in act three of 
Jean Behourt's Polysohne, given at the College des Bons Enfans in 159T. 

Meptameron, n-204: ‘‘Et, pour ce que n'estois de maison pour 
Pespouser.” Belleforest has the couple secretly married 
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Eadegonde, finding Mm alone, begins: 

Faut-il braue Ploran, honneur de nostre cour, 

Estre tout seul sans faire k nos dames la court 

Manquez-vous de courage? 

Ploran does not, mais le xefns nous fait perdre toute asseu- 
rance/^^^ and he draws a picture of the disadvantages of love. Not 
at all discouraged, Eadegonde continues: 

Que sgauez vous Floran, si quelqu’un ne vous aime? 

Voire ie dis aimer encoi plus que soy-niesmej 

confessing finally that she loves him.^^ Ploran rebukes her, 
declaring, 

Ie ne feray iamais k mon prince ce blasme, 

Que d^abuser ainsi mesebamment de sa femrne.^® 

Eadegonde 

Ne doubtez point Floian ie parle sans feinte . . . 

Si vous ne me voulez briefuement secourir, 

Faictes-moy briefuement de ce glaive mourir, 

and Floran again rebukes her, concluding, un loyal serviteur ne 
fait tort a son maistre/^ 

Act III. Eadegonde interrupts the due in his praise of Ploran : 

Vous pouuez bien priser ce Floran temeraire 
Qui de ma chastet^ tacbe de me distraire, . . . 
le Fay prid cent foys d’amortir ceste flame, 

Eeptameronj II-196; “Fay le coeur si bon, que si j’estois une foys 
refus4, je n’aurois jamais joye en oe monde.” Belief orest, p, 43 : doubtant 
qu’apres avoir est4 refuse, on ne se moquast de moy.” 

Eeptameron, 11-197 : ‘‘Si Fortune vous avoit tant favoris^ que ce fut 
moy qui vous portast ceste bonne voloni4, que diriez-vous ? Beileforest, 
p. 32: “La duebease commen$a . . . luy declarer en quel tourmeni elle 
vivoit pour son amour. Que dis-je vivoit? Mais bien mouroit cent fois le 
jour. . . . Que ce fust moy qui Faymasse, que ferois-tut’^ 

Chdstelainef line 91 £f.: “Mes de cele Amor Dieus me gart qu*a moi 
n’a vous tort cele part ou la bonte mon seignor gise, qu’a nul fuer ne 
a nule guise n'enprendroie tel mesprison comme de fere trabison si vilaine 
et si desloial vers mon droit seignor natural.’’ Heptameron, ix, 197, tbe 
cbevalier says bo will have no other “ pens4e que doibt k son maistre un 
loial et fidele serviteur.” 

OJiastelaine, line 125 fP.: “Haez done, let ele, celui (sol nomma), 
’qui ne fina bui de moi proier au lone du jor que je li donaisse m’amor.” 
Tbe Eeptameron and Beileforest have the same idea in different words, 
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but her remonstrances have been vain. Ferdinand at first believes 
her. Hurt and angry, he exclaims, le regrette pensif le ionr 
qne ie fns ne.^^ He does not relish the loss of Floran’s aid as 
a warrior, but his honor will not let the insult go unpunished. 
He sends a page to tell Floran: 

Qii’il vuide ma terre, & qu’ailleurs comme traistre, 

II aille poursuiuant la femine de son maistre.^® 

Floran sends the page back to request the due to hear his defense. 
He denies his guilt, but, though he hints at the real facts, refuses 
to tell all he knows : Vous seriez plus marry sachant la verite.^’ 
Ferdinand, though not fully convinced of Floran^s innocence, tells 
him to remain.^® 

Act IV. Constance, the niece of the is distressed by 

Floran^s tardiness; she fears ^^qufil aime autre part . . . une plus 
belle, or that he has had some misfortune. Eadegonde complains 
of'' the continued presence of Floran at the court, asserting that 
she has told the truth. If not, 

Peut-il estre si braue, & viure sans amour ^ 

II ne fait toutes fois nulle autre la cour.^® 

Impressed by the truth of this observation, Ferdinand calls Floran 
and asks him whether he is in love. 

Si ie ne Testois pas, ie viurois bien beureux. 

I’ayme vne Dame chaste, autant qu’elle est constante. 

Mon Prince, ie vous prf que cela vous contante.^® 

The duo is not, however, satisfied, and forces Floran to confess 
that it is the niece of the due he loves: 

In the same circumstance in the Livre d’amours du ChevwUer et de la 
Ghastellaine du Vergier, the due cries, “Que mauldicte soit la journ^e 
Que jamais je vous ay cogneu,’’ and orders the Chevalier, “ Allez vite hors 
de ma ter re.” In the Eeptameron and Belief orest, the due sends the 
chevalier an order of banishment, but grants his plea for a hearing. 

Belief or est and the Eeptameron, contrary to the Ghastela%ne and the 
Livre d' amours, agree with the play and do not have the duo exact a confes- 
sion of the love affair until later. 

She is not called the Chastelaine de Vergi in this play. 

IS Chastelaine: “It si puet estre chose vraie qu'il ait piega a ce penss^: 
de ce qu^il a aillors am4 novele oie n’en avon.” The Heptameron and 
Belleforest have about the same thing. 

Belleforest and the Septameron have this clearly. It is merely im- 
plied in the Ohastelaim and the Uvre d^amours. . . . 
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Depuis deux fois trois ans auons vescu ainsi 
Nostre sainte amiti4, chaste aiitant quo diaerctte, 

A rendu iusqu’icy nostre flamme secrette.^® 

The due shows no anger, but accepts an offer to watch Eloran 
parler chastement with Constance in her room that evening. 
Constance tells Eloran, ^^le iour m^est vn ciel & la nuict invest 
vn iour Quand ie puis auec vous discoiirir de Famour.^^ She is 
offended that Eloran should compare himself to Tantalus, but 
pardons him and asserts: "^^plustost encore sept ans^^ ie serois 
sans espous,^^ before she will have any other than Eloran. He 
leaves her as reluctantly as Borneo does Juliet, Constance exclaim- 
ing, II semble que le iour nostre bonheur eiiuie.’^ Ferdinand 
recognizes Eloran^s innocence and promises him his niece in marri- 
age. Eadegonde represents to Eerdinand that Eloran took advan- 
tage of the absence of the due to make love to her again, a detail 
evidently invented by the author. The due chides her severely, 
concluding, Eloran ayme autre part vne Dame qui Fayme/^ but 
he finally reveals the name, threatening death if it is disedosed to 
any one else, for, he says, Depuis sept ans passez ils s\uitr’ayment 
ainsi.^ 

Eadegonde takes advantage of a momentary absence of the duc^ 
when Constance comes to court, to ask why she has been so long 
absent. Constance explains that it is grief, depuis que mon 
espoux endormy, d^vn long somme, Quitta pour estre au Ciel la 
demeure de Fhomme.^^ Eadegonde then informs her that, since 
she loves Eloran, the due has decided to marry her to him. Left 
alone, Constance laments and stabs herself.^^ Eloran finds her 
body, and the maid, Marceline, runs to tell the due that Constance 


lAvre 6^^ amours . . . : madame du Vergier vostro niepce 

seigneur tr^s-cher Loyalement et par bonne amour Sans penser k nul 
desbonneur.’’ In the Eeptameron^ the chevalier is her serviteur/* while 
in Belleforest, the lovers are secretly married. 

the Chastelaine, the time is indefinite, but Belleforest and the 
Heptameron agree that it was seven years. 

Bu Sonhait, probably with scenic difficulties in mind, omits the little 
dog, which all the anterior versions had included, 

Heptameronj n, 204: '‘Vostre niepce du Vergier . . . veufue & sans 
parents.^' Belleforest indicates that the niece was a widow and had 
married the chevalier secretly. 

** The chastelaine dies of a broken heart in all of the previous versions. 
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has killed herself and that Floran is preparing to do likewise. 
The due asks Floran^ who is dying: 

Qui vous a faict mourir? qui me cause ce tort? 

FI. Vostre langue, monsieur, a caus4 nostre mort.®® 

The due at once seeks his wife and kills her. 

The play has, it is evident, all the elements of the Chastelainey 
with the exception of the incident of the little dog. Du Souhait 
has invented names for all the characters,^® and he has taken at 
least two details from the Heptameron or from Belleforest.^^ It 
is possible that the chaste love of the chevalier and Constance was 
suggested by the Livre d'amours mentioned above. At any rate, 
the Heptameron or Belleforest^s translation must have been known 
to the author, but the similarity of the two versions makes it 
impossible to determine which. It is not unlikely that he had 
read both. Besides, the play owes a debt to Seneca^s or to Garnier^s 
version of the Phedre story and to the literary usage of the day, 
for, as a whole, the tragedy, except for having only four acts, 
is much like the others of the time in style and form. Its existence 
gives evidence of continued interest in the story of the Ohastelaine. 

L. E. Dabney 

Unwersity of Texas 


MADAME DE GENLIS AND THE ABBE MAEIOTTINI 

While carrying out some research work in Paris on Mme de 
GenliSjthe learned preceptress of King Lonis Philippe, I fonnd at 
the Biblioth^qne Nationale, among the material relating to her 
tutorship of the princes of Orleans at Bellechasse, a enrions and 
little-known brochure, entitled ‘"Alla Signora di Sillery-Brulart 
(per lo innanzi Contessa di Genlis) Lettera dell’Abate Felice 
Mariottini,” published in London, May, 1793. 

Eeptameron, n, 203: “Helas! qui est cause de cecy? avecq un regard 
furieux luy respondit: Ma langue & la vostre, monsieur.” Belief crest 

repeats about the same thing. 

The only name in the other versions is that of Charles Vaudray for 
the chevalier in Belleforest. 

®'^That the lovers had loved secretly for seven years and that the 
heroine was a widow. 
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The object of this letter is to refute the charges made against 
Mariottini by Mme de Genlis in her recently published Lemons 
d^une gouvernante a ses eleves/^ ^ a record of her teiuirc of office at 
Bellechasse from 1782 to 1791. As a commentary on Mme de 
Genlis^ educational activities, and an unofEcial and somewhat flip- 
pant account of the strictly ordered mode of life in that sanctuary 
of learning, the letter is an illuminating piece of work, as well as 
being by the nature of its composition, an amusing complement to 
the impressively written Logons d^une gouvernante.^^ There is 
a delightfully mischievous tone in the Abbess revelations of Mme 
de GenlivS^ carefully concealed weaknesses, there are sustained 
flights of irony in which her so Jealously guarded authority is 
ridiculed in a mock-heroic manner entirely appropriate to the 
pretentious disposition of the mistress of Bellechasse. 

The opening phrases reveal the spirit in which the letter is 
composed : 

Non mi h per alcun modo palese, o Signora, di qual foitiinata Terra 
appresso il termine delle virili vosire e malagcvoli siate ospite 

divenuta. Stanca di vivere in compagnia de’ bassi mortal i in qualche 
solingo speco Marsigliese non vi riparaste giil, imitatrice, cd enmla della 
bella Penitent©? Vi raggirate forse pellegnna p]rminia per rozzi abituri, 
e talora ad ndire il veecbio Pasiore vi soflermate, die la ingannevolc speme 
ridice, e gli aguati delle inique Corti? 0 piii veramcntc letterata Amaz* 
zone in sulle sponde della irrequieta Senna feritc ancora di dardi, e 
scrivendo lottate eogli invitti Ercoli della Frances© Filosofia? 

After this bombastic introduction, in which Mme de 
ostentatious moral propensities and anti-philosophical animosity 
are aptly satirized, Mariottini refers to the difficulty which he 
finds in selecting the one of her numerous appellations by which 
most suitably to address her. Shall it be Eelieitd Ducrest, Com- 
tesse de Genlis, Marquise de Sillery, or Mme Brulart? Turning 
then to the '^‘^Legons d^une gouvernante,^^ Mariottini compares it 
to the public statements issued by Necker and Calonne to show 
the condition of national finances, and describes Mme de Genlis 
as a worthy emulator of these two statesmen. But, alas, the effect 
of her ^^pubblico rendimento di conto^’ was sadly short-lived; the 
English newspapers, which had announced with enthusiasm the 
forthcoming English translation, neglected to make further refer- 


^ Paris, 1791. 
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ence to it — and with, reason, for what a revolting picture of 
internal discord it presented, this so-called treatise for the use of 
tutors, what an accumulation of trivial and pointless detail, of 
lengthy eulogies of the governess^ own conduct and abilities, and 
bitter references to the inefficiency of her associates ! 

Mariottini has been provoked to this act of self-defence by the 
injurious passages concerning himself in Mme de Genlis^ work. 
He enumerates the complaints made against him, and refers in 
the first place to the statement of Mme de Genlis that he wrote 
impertinent letters to her. This he denies, and proceeds to ask, 
why, if she possesses the letters, she does not publish them, and 
so convince her many enemies of the truth of her charge, and in 
an amusing aside Mariottini alludes to her facility for making 
enemies, explaining it thus : 

Cosi voi non di rado chiamar solete tutti coloro cbe non sono d’entusi- 
asmo infiammati, ed idolatri incensi non ardono dinanzi alia divinita del 
nostro secolo. 

A further accusation against Mariottini is that he omitted to 
keep a record of the activities of Beaujolais, the youngest of the 
Orleans princes, entrusted to his particular care. It was Mme de 
Genlis^ boast that she was acquainted with the actions of her pupils 
at every hour of the day, since she had imposed on her subordinates 
the practice of compiling detailed journals to furnish her with the 
necessary information. Lebrun, the mathematics master, per- 
formed his task conscientiously, but Mariottini was a delinquent 
in this respect, and his attitude of amused contempt is discernible 
in his comment on Mme de Genlis^ charge : 

Stance alia fine di servilmiente ogni giorno ripetere scrivendo, a quale 
ora del noiattino si era alzato il Signor Conte di Beaujolais, clie cosa detto 
avea a’ suoi camerieri, e servitori, dove stato era a passeggiare, chi gli 
avea fatta visita, ed altre siffatte scempiaggini io senza ineontrare 
opposizione alcuna, la grande, gloriosa, utile, necessaria opera del piccolo 
giornale intermisi. 

To Mme de Genlis’ complaint of Mariottini’s failure to hold 
the attention of his pupils during Italian lessons, the Abbe replies 
that there were too many distractions, Mme de Genlis’ presence 
at the lessons constituting the greatest of them. With hyperbolical 
eloquence he declares: 
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Voi, voi stessa ad -an' ora i lavori di Aracne e le apeculazioni di Fallade 
riunendo, per ima parte colle rosee dita (ahil non rosee, poicM erano 
spesso filisoficanxente lorde di untume, ed imgiiiate) puiigevate d^ago la 
segnata tela da present ar si in dono alia x^ezzosa figlia adottiva ^ con 
trasporto di Madre adorata, o un paesetto campestre disegnavate da invi» 
arsi al vostro teneramente amato, ma lontano consorte,® e per Faltra 
Tattento e diligente orcechio della mente alle Italiche traduzioiu porgendo, 
e correzioni, ed osservazioni, e commenti di fare non isdegnavate, e fre- 
quentemente, siccome voi dite. 

The recollection of Mme de Genlis^ diverse occupations leads him 
to contemplate the opposite ideal of womanly grace, and he recom- 
mends her to ponder the lines: 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote. 

He recognizes, however, that such a passive role is not suited to 
one who affirms that two things alone are lacking to her glory — 
the pleading of a cause in the Parlement de Paris, and confine- 
ment in the Bastille. 

Mariottini attributes the unsatisfactory relations between Mme 
de Genlis and himself, not so much to his deficiences as to her 
overbearing character. The other teachers, Lebrun and Guyot, 
the latter being engaged for the princes^ religious instruction, 
suffered equally from the governess^ despotic rule. Further, it was 
a condition of their mdtier that they should minister to her vanity 
by celebrating her charms in graceful verses. Mariottini says, 
with malicious humour, 

Com^e Contessa di G-eulis voi rappresentavate una illustre Dama, che 
infra i memhri della Educazione tutti gPillimitati privikgi poriava ne! 
mondo socievole al bel Sesso accoi'dato, i quali anco maggiori addivengono, 
quando alia belt^i ed alia grazia lo spirito, la celebritli, ed il favore vanno 
congiunti. Su questo aspetto era mestieri venerate cosi gli amabili, come 
i disgustosi vostri caprieci, inviarvi dei leggiadri Madrigali, scrivervi 
galanti lettere, non contradirvi mai, adularvi seinpre, ed umili adoratori 
da cenni vostri, siccome da oracolo, servilmente dipendere. 

It is the reverse side of the picture painted by Mme de Genlis 

* The beautiful Pamela, who became the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
in Dec., 1792, 

« Charles Alexis Brulart, Comte de Genlis, guillotined in Get*, 1793» 
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in the ^^Legons d^une gonvernante/^ where she would appear as 
the amiable and respected chatelaine of Bellechasse, wielding her 
sway with nniversally recognized tact and charm. 

Mariottini says that she belittled the instruction given by the 
other teachers : 

le lezioni tutte dei Precetton erano ai vostri sguardi bagatelle ed inezie: 
le lezioni alte, e purgate, e direi quasi gli Eleusini arcani doveano al 
misterioso gabinetto della Signora Contessa riserbarsi, al piede ed al- 
PoreccMo profano dei mescbini cooperatori inaccessibile. 

IsTo Eastern harem witnessed such tyranny as that exercised in the 
peaceful convent of Bellechasse. Mme de Genlis reigned supreme, 
and scorned any distinction between the status of her inferiors — 
dancing-master and valet de chambre, preceptor and language tutor, 
all were equally her subjects. 

After this spirited attack, Mariottini quotes a series of letters 
written to him after his resignation by Guyot and Mademoiselle 
ISTonnon, the femme de chambre of Mademoiselle Adelaide, only 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans, and Mme de Genlis^ devoted 
pupil. Guyot complains of the capriciousness of the Divinity, 
and goes so far as to condemn her entire system of education, 
saying that the princes have escaped from its perils through their 
own native abilities. 

Dio voglia che in ugual modo si garantiscano felicemente dai pericoli 
della seeonda educazione, cbe la gioventU riceve alPentrata nel gran mondo, 
come si sono garantiti dagli scogli della prima.* 

Guyot, however, cherished a personal grievance, since Mme de 
Genlis had robbed him of his functions as religious instructor to 
the princes, thinking herself better qualified than he to fulfil them. 

Mile Nonnon^s letter, written on the 2nd March, 1787, is full 
of bitter references to Mme de Genlis^ inhuman conduct. The 
writer has apparently been dismissed from Mademoiselle's service 
without reason. Her vindictiveness is evident in the violence of 
her denunciations of Mme de Genlis: 

tutti i mezzi le sono bnoni purcli^ essa arriva a’ suoi fini. Ha creduto 
ancbe natnrale dlmpiegare per me uno di qnesti {dopo avere adempito 
per lo spazio di quindici anni con distinzione Pimpiego il pin penoso della 


* Letter of 1st Oct., 1788. 
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Casa d’Orleans senza contare che da sette anni essa Favea cambiata ia 
Inferno colla sua presenza). 

She is in despair at the thought of leaving the children, and 
above all, her dear princess, to the mercies of Mme de Geiilis, 'whom 
she describes as ^^quella furia circondata dai rifiuti della iiatura.'^ 
Mariottini testifies to Mile Nonnon^s efficiency, and atlribiiteB to 
her the most important part in the education of Mile Adelaide, 
a startling declaration when compared with Mme do Gcnlis^ account 
of her own unremitting vigilance, and her practice of siipervisiiig 
all her pupiFs occupations. The contradiction is brought out 
clearly in Mariottinfs ironical phrases: 

Di fatto, io posso santamente depoire, o Signora, die in tempo inio 
Nonnon ha interamente a iutta la educazione vegliato di Mile d’Orleaim, 
se vogliono eccettuarsi quei dold bad vostri e carezzevoli ainpleasi. Vcdete, 
s’io mento. Nonnon colla Principessa faceva colazione, passeggiava, leg- 
geva nella mattina quando voi su morbide piume tranqnilli sonni prend<^- 
vate. Konnon con lei trattenevasi il dopopranzo quando voi i Frineipi 
ammaestravate con lezioni di arcane discipline. ISTonnon iinalmcnte con 
lei tutta la notte trovavasi, o Signora, quando voi il sublimissimo aixtore 
del Paradise perduto imitando, cbe nella piU folte ienebre a suonar 
Torgano sorgeva, e la invisibile intelligenza aspettava ardori celesti al 
suo petto spirante, voi, dico, del riposo e del sonno scliiva le agili dita 
svegliavate al concento delFarpa fatidica, ed al vostro ktierario soccorso 
le ombre dei morti Kegni cMamavate. Perd il buon Gcnio di Milton, ed 
il presente Demone di Socrate piU nobili e cliiari sensi ispirarono di qudli 
che a voi scrivente dett6 il vindice notturno Demonio. 

So the illusions created in large part by Mme de Genlis herself 
are mercilessly dispelled. The charming harp-player, the devoted 
teacher laboring in the night-watches for the edification of her 
charges, penning instructive works as the dawn rises and the lamp 
grows dim, the cultured student who prides herself on reciting 
much of Milton by heart, can it be that this amiable and well- 
informed creature is but an unscrupulous hypocrite, that the fas- 
cinating Mme de Genlis, in the cold light of reality, is but a 
tyrannical task-mistress? 

These are the questions proToked by Mariottini^s letter, which, 
as the product of a shrewd and critical mind, and the outcome of 
intimate experience, provides valuable material for the student of 
Mme de Genlis, and presents it, moreover, in such a witty and 
entertaining manner that the reader is inclined to sympathise with 
Mme de Genlis when she complains of having received impertinent 
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letters from the Abbe, for they were doubtless similar in tone to the 
one under consideration, and most probably Mme de Genlis found 
herself incapable, by reason of the cumbrous nature of her own 
controversial armor, of parrying the thrusts of her volatile oppo- 
nent. 


Qirton College, Gam'br%dge University 


Phyllis J. Wakd 


FONTAhTE AS A PEOPHET OF GEEMAN- POLITICAL LIFE 

" Im Politischen fehlt uns sehr, sehr viel, und mitunter ist es 
geradezu zum Lachen und Weinen. Aber das gesammte Leben der 
nation steht doch vergleichsweise auf einer Hochstufe, Es fehlt 
so viel Hassliches und Schauderoses, das sich bei den anderen ohne 
Ausnahme so reichlich vorfindet.^^ ^ This significant passage, 
written by Fontane two days before his death, is strikingly typical 
of the attitude of the great Berlin novelist toward the political life 
of his country. The complete harmony of Fontanels personality 
enabled him to approach the problems of his day pragmatically and 
impartially. If occasionally he employed his pen to write scathing 
criticism of what he considered to be the political weaknesses of 
Prussia and Germany, it was not due to a lack of national feeling 
nor to a growing radicalism on his part. His ballads and novels, 
as well as his genuine desire to defend Prussia against unjust 
attacks, bear eloquent testimony to his sincere patriotism. Heither 
extreme conservatism nor radical liberalism could be for him a 
perfect philosophy of life, but the best in each was necessary in 
promoting harmonious happiness in the world, a synthesis that is 
clearly set forth in Dgt Stechlin, Fontanels last novel, written at 
the end of a long life and as a sort of Weisheit letzter Schluss."^ 
To be sure, it may be pointed out that Der Stechlin reveals how 
Fontanels sympathies remained with the Prussian Junkers to the 
last; but the importance given to the role of Pastor Lorenz in the 
same work would indicate that Fontanels growing appreciation of 
the significance of the working class was determined by something 
more than political considerations or a purely intellectual analysis. 
It was this innate ability to understand the vital importance of a 

^ Fontane, Brief e m seine Frennde, heransgegeLen von O. Pniower and 
P. SchlentLer. Berlin, 1925, n, 474 (hereafter cited as '^Fr. B.”). 
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synthesis of the two forces at work in German political life at the 
end of the nineteenth century that enabled Fontaiie to be(*onie not 
only a great constructive critic of the political life of his time but 
also a clairvoyant prophet of Germany’s future. 

This intuitive feeling toward the import of contemporaneous 
events with respect to the future is clearly reveah'd as early as 
1872, one year after the founding of the Empire : 

Ich kann es weniger beweisen, als icli es ftdxle, dasH in breitt*n VolkS” 
scMcbten, berechtigt and unbereehtigt, eiiie tiefe Unzufiicdenheii giiit. 
Das Sozialdemokratentum wiichst, reilit sicb bereits in die standesgcudisseii 
politischen Parteien ein. Prankreicb sinnt Kevanche. l)er Paitikulai ismus 
sammelt alle politisch Unzufriedenen nni seme Falme, xind die Kaiholiken 
, . . smd aufs tiefste verstimmt. Und von ihreni Standpnnkt aus mit 
Recbt.^ 

Of equal interest are Fontane’s forebodings of a futur(‘ war. 
With respect to the Alsace-Lorraine problem he saw that (Jermany 
was pursuing a wrong course in sending into the province's young, 
inexperienced, haughty government officials, wlio referred to ihe 
natives as ^^Bande,” and who asserted “dass sie um den Finger 
zu wickeln seien, wenn man sie zu nehmen verstehe. . . . ” ® 
Fontane believed that Prussia must change its tactics if it wished 
to win the confidence of the new provinces : 

Der franzosisebe Geist muss erst wieder beraus. Daruber ist man cinig. 
Diesen franzdsiseben Geist aber vertreiben wir mutmasslieb weder durch 
unsere zivile, nocb durcb unsere Hceresverwaltung. . . . Das Falscbe, 
Schiefe, Verlogene aufzudeeken, gesunde Bildung an die Stelle xingesunder 
zu setzen, daraut kommt es an; diese Atifgabe aber ist eine rein goisiige 
und kann nur durcb geistige Mittel gelost werden. Die Berilbrung mit 
dem deutseben Geist allein kann diese Wandlung vollzieben: Lebre, WIh- 
sensebaft, Predigt, Lied. Vor allem aucb die Presse. . . , Dm Allerbeate, 
was Deutschland bat, wird dann gerade gut genug sein flir * . . Blsass- 
Lotbringen.* 


® Pr. B., I, 303 1 

® Fontane, Aus den Tagen der OJehupation, Gesammelte Werke. Berlin, 
1908, V, 517. 

512 f. Fontane was aware that this supercilious and boastful 
attitude of tbe Prussian officials made a bad impression in Germany as 
well as abroad. Of, passage in Kritisohe (Jamerien ither Theater, Berlin, 
1905, p. 434: “ Es kdnnen Zeiten kommen und sebr bald, da das regierende 
markiscb-berlinisebe Wesen der Sympatbien Alldeutseblands dringend 
bediirftig wird. Dnd Bismarck ist alt und Moltke nocb biter.” 
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Fontanels premonitioa of a future war was not deceived by a 
false security of armed peace. In 18 88, after the excitement 
aroused by the Boulanger affair had abated, he wrote to his son 
Theodor, who occupied a responsible position in the Prussian War 
Ministry: ^^Das beste ist, dass kein Mensch an Krieg glaubt; er 
wird 3 a wohl ^mal kommen, aber es scheint wirklich, als ob er auf 
allerernsteste Falle eingeschrankt werden soUe. ... Je grossar- 
tiger der Vernichtungsapparat, je grosser die Yerantwortung und 
die Sorge.^^ ® And three years later in a letter to his wife we find 
the following significant sentence : Ich trau^ dem Frieden nicht 
recht. Es riecht nach Pulver. . . . ” ® 

This voice of warning becomes more pronounced during the last 
years of Fontanels life. Several letters which deal with the possi- 
bility of a future war were written in 1897 to his English friend 
James Morris^ who kept him informed concerning affairs across 
the Channel. Eef erring to a speech by Sir William Harcourt;, 
Fontane wrote : 

Endlieh, naek all dem Diplomatenunsinn, ein erlosendes Wort, das erste 
vernunftig tind naturlicli gesprockene, das ich seit Jahr und Tag in dieser 
ungluckseligen Orientfrage gelesen habe. Wenn das europaische Konzert 
gesunden Menschenverstand besasse, so ware alles langst geldst*^ Aber 
noch richtiger ist der andere Satz : Eine Vereinigung von Machten, die 
dem Universum Gesetze vorschreiben will, macht sich lacherlich/^ Und 
diesen Unsinn gewollt zu haben, ist das Verbrechen und die Stupiditat , . . , 
dessen sich die Grossmachte schuldig machen.'’’ 

Some of these letters are quite pacifistic in tone : 

Mit Schrecken sehe ich die englischen Rustungen ”, und dass das^ so 
welt- und lebenskluge England schliesslich auch in diesen modernen Unsinn 
verfallt. Die Kultur, die dadurch geschutzt werden soil, geht darin unter. 
England, weil es reich ist, kann die Sache eine Weile aushalten, aber wir 
in Deutschland, die wir durchaus eine grosse Flotte haben wollen (oder 
sollen), um sie nach vier Wochen verbrannt zu sehen, wir konnten unser 
bisschen Geld besser anlegen.® 

How correctly Fontane predicted the circumstances under which a 
world war would be possible is indicated by the following passage 
from a letter written to Morris in 1898 : 

Ist mein Blick in die Zukunft richtig, so zieht das Gewitter diesmal noch 
voruber. Die Wolken sind noch nicht geladen genug. Die Regierungen 


® Fontane, BTiefe d'n seine Fdmilie, herausgegeben von K., E. 0. Eritsch. 

Berlin, 1924, n, 181 (hereafter cited as «E. B.). 

« E. B., n, 263. Pr. B., n, 420. ® Er. B., n, 427. 
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fiiliren nocli das Wort, nicht die leidenscliaftliciieii Volkseinprnidon^eiL 
Spreclien aber erst diese xnit, so werden wir furclitbare Kampfe Iiabeii, luuli 
deren Abschluss die Welt uiid die Laiidkarte anders ausseheu wild als 
beat.® 

Equally striking is Eontane^s prophetic vision of the state of 
Germany after such a war : 

Das Eroberte kanu wieder verlorengehen. Bayern kanii sicli wiedcr ganz; 
auf eigene Fiisse stellen. Die Rbeinpiovinz gebi fioten, Ost- tmd West- 
preussen aucb, und ein Polenreicb (was icb tiber kurz oder Ia,ng beinabe 
fur wabracbeinlich baltc) entstebt aufs neue. — Das sind nidii Fiiibildungen 
eines Scbwarzsebers. Das sind Dinge, die sicb, ‘‘ weim's los geht ’b inner- 
balb weniger Moiiate vollzieben konnen. . . 

Many of Fontanels prophecies have been fxilfilled. Within six- 
teen years after his death, the predicted catastrophe bidVIi not only 
Germany, but all Europe. At the end of the niiH’-tocnih (teiitury 
it was impossible for him to foresee the magnitudes of sudi a war, 
but that does not in any way impair the correctness oC his intuitive 
foresight; his presentiments were correct as far as tliey went. 
And even the possibility of the state of post-war Germany, defeated, 
impoverished, on the verge of bankruptcy, may have been in 
Fontanels mind when he wrote the following words of consolation : 

Alle Staaten miissen erst wieder den Mut kriegen, vor dein Beaiegt- 
werden niebt zu erscbrecken. Es sebadet einem Volk nicht, W(‘cler in mhu^t 
Ebre nocb in seinem Gluck, mal beaiegt zu werden — oft trilTt das (h'genteil 
zu. Das niedergeworfene Volk muss nur die Kraft baben, sicb ans sicb 
selbst wieder anfzuriebtcn, Dann ist es binterber gluckliclier, reieluT, 
maebtiger als zuvor.^^ 

Aimiuii L. Davis 

Washington, Oollege, 

Chestertown, Md, 


THE TEXT OF POPFS TO MBS. M. B. ON EBB 
BIBTH-DAY 

The latest text of Pope’s birthday poem to Martha Blount appears 
in Professor Crane’s A Collection^ of English Poems, 1660 - 1800 } 
It reads here as follows : 

® Er. B., n, 445 f. Fr. B,, ii, 305. Fr. B*, ll, 427. 

^ Harper and Brothers, 1932, p. 461. Mr. Crane remarks ibat tbe poem 
was published "in the Briiish Journal, Nov. 14, 1724, and that be is 
using the text of Works, 1743/* 
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Ok ke tkou blest witk all that Heaven can send, 

Long Healtk, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Friend : 

ITot with those Toys the female world admire, 

Kiches that vex, and Vanities that tiie. 

With added years if Life bring nothing new, 

But like a Sieve let ev’ry blessing thro’, 

Some joy still lost, as each vain year runs o’er, 

And all we gain, some sad Reflection more; 

Is that a Birth-day? ’tis alas! too clear, 

’Tis but the Fun’ral of the former year. 

Let Joy or Ease, let xlffluence or Content, 

And the gay Conscience of a life well spent. 

Calm ev’ry thought, inspirit eVry Grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face. 

Let day improve on day, and year on year. 

Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear; 

Till Death unfelt that tender frame destroy, 

In some soft Dream, or Extasy of joy; 

Peaceful sleep out the Sabbath of the Tomb, 

And wake to Raptures in a Life to come. 

In going back to the 1743 edition Mr. Crane has not broken any 
particular tradition in so far as the text of the poem is concerned. 
His version, with the exception of capitals here and there, is the 
same as that printed, for example, in the Cambridge Edition (ed. 
H. W. Boynton, 1903), the Aldme (ed. G. E. Denms, 1891), 
Blwin-Conrthope (1882), W. Eoscoe (1824), the “new Warton” 
(1822), W. L. Bowles (1806), and the Warbnrton (1752).^ In 

2 R. H. Griffith’s Bibliography (i, 293 ) refers to a version in the 0-entle- 
man’s Magazine, rx (June, 1739), 323; this, I And, is precisely the same 
as Mr. Crane’s except that it has no capitals. Mr. Griffith also notes the 
version in the British J^ournal mentioned m Mr. Crane’s note, and here the 
poem contains not twenty lines but fourteen (lines five through ten being 
omitted), the first ten of which present many verbal variations (see note 
15 below) from the definitive version printed above. The last four lines, 
however, are the most distinctly striking in their almost complete difference 
from the later ending : 

And, oh! when Death shall that fair Face destroy, 

Die by some sudden Extasy of Joy. 

In some soft Dream may thy mild Soul remove, 

And be thy latest Gasp a Sigh of Love. 

[I owe thanks to Professors Crane and Karl Young for copies of this 
version, for the British Journal is not available in Michigan}. The lines 
are addressed To the Author of the British Journal ” by » G. L.”, under 
the title: The WISH; to a Young Lady on her Birth-Day. By Mr. 
Pope.” 
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all these versions the third line prints iemale woiid/^ in all the 
total number of lines is twenty, and in all the last four lines are 
like those above, except for minor changes in capitalization. 

But the Warburton edition adds an interesting footnote which 
reads thus : 

Ver. 15. Originally thus in Ms. 

And oh since Death must that fair frame destroy, 

Dye, by some sudden Extasy of Joy; 

In some soft dream may thy mild soul remove, 

And be thy latest gasp a Sigh of Love. 

(Compare the British Journal, in note 2, above.) 

Presumably, then, the four lines beginning at Ver. 15 were at 
one time different from those in the definitive version ; and the poem 
originally consisted of eighteen lines, not twenty. This same note 
is repeated in the Bowles edition of 1806,'^ but Bowles has an 
additional note ® that after line ten four lines on the suicide of 
Harry Mordaunt were inserted, and the poem, in this version, then 
ended with these lines: 

If there's lio hope, with kind, tho' fainter ray 

To gild the evening of our future day; 

If every page of life’s long volumn tell 

The same dull story, Mordaunt, thou didst well I . . . Warton 

Hence the poem was revamped at least once for an epitaph on 
Mordaunt, who committed suicide May 7^ 1724. 

The ^^new Warton edition of 1822 reprints both of these notes, 
with some slight changes in spelling and capitalization.® Similarly, 
W. Eoseoe in 1824 continues the same two notes, without further 
comment, but the Elwin-Courthope edition of 1882 appends a 
long footnote® explaining the application to MordaunPs suicide 
and adding, It is obvious, therefore, that the verses cannot have 
been sent to Martha Blount on her 33rd birthday in 1723/^ ® The 
note goes on to point out that Pope declared in a letter to Gay 
that lines five through ten were written on, Us own birthday 

^'"The British Journal gives “ Woman-World.” 

« VI, 80 n. ^ n, 372 n. ® ii, 371 n, 

« ir, 329-330 n. Die,” ecstasy,” « sigh,” love.” 

III, 304-5 n. Die,” exstasy,” sigh," 

® IV, 495-6 n. ® iv, 495 n. 
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and that perhaps afterward they may have been expanded to the 
compliment to Martha. In 1727, the editors continue, the verses 
appeared in the Miscellanies in the present form except for the 
insertion of lines 243-8 of Moral Essay ii after line four ; but they 
add that in Dodsley^s 1738 edition these six lines were eliminated 
and the poem was printed afterward without them. The Elwin- 
Courthope edition does not, however, repeat the two notes printed 
in the previous editions, as given above. 

The Aldine Edition (1891) added in a note^^ not only the 
four Mordaunt lines but also lines five through ten to show the 
changes made in them to prepare for this Mordaunt conclusion. 
But there is no note in this edition to a difference in the last four 
lines in the MS. 

The Cambridge Edition (1903) merely makes a casual reference 
of astonishment : Lines 5-10 were elsewhere adapted for a versi- 

fied celebration of his own birthday, and for an epitaph on suicide ! 
No notation is made at all of the MS. difference. 

The British Museum has two MS. versions, both listed as Pope 
MSS.: 


To a *Yoiing Lady on her Birthday. June 15; 1723 

*Mrs. Blount 


By Mr. Pope. 

Oh he thou blest with all that Heav^en can send I 
Long Health, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Friend : 

Not with those Toys the woman-would admire, 

Eiches that vex, and Vanities that tire. 

Let Joy, or Ease; let Affluence, or Content; 

And the gay Conscience of a Life well spent. 

Calm ev’ry Thought inspirit ev’ry Grace, 

Glow in thy Heart, and smile upon thy Face 
Let day improve on day, and year on year, 

Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear 

And oh I when Death shall that fair frame destroy, 

Die by a sudden Extacy of Joy; 

Let the soft Soul in some mild dream remove, 

And be thy latest gasp a Sigh of Love! 

Harleian MS. 7316 f. 150. 


^0 ni, 49 n. 


P. 118. 
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A WISH 

To Mrs. M. B. on her Birthday, June 15 

Oh be thou blest with all that Heav’n can send! 

Long Health, long Youth, long Pleasure, and a Fiiend 
Not with those Toys the woman-would admire, 

Eiches that vex, and Vanities that tire. 

Let Joy, or Ease; let Afiiuence or Content, 

And the gay Conscience of a Life well-spent, 

Calme ev’ry Thought, inspirit ev’ry Grace, 

Glow in thy Heart, and smile upon thy Face! 

Let Day improve on Day, and year on year, 

Without a Pain, a Trouble, oi a Pear. 

And oh! since Death must that dear frame destroy, 

Dye, by a sudden Ecstasy of Joy! 

Let the mild Soul in some soft dream lemove, 

And be thy latest Gasp a Sigh of Love! 

Stowe MS. 964 f. 90 

There are slight differences in these two versions in the title, 
and in lines five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and four- 
teen; possibly also in line three: I first read woman -world 
in the Stowe MS. and then decided that the words were woraan- 
wonld.'’^ But the significant differences lie in lines eleven and 
thirteen; and neither version of these last four lines fits what 
Warburton said they were. 

According to WarburtoiEs note^^ the MS. apparently contained 
eighteen lines, but it actually — ^whether Stowe or Ilarleian— con- 
tains only fourteen as it did in the British Jotmial:^^ lines five 
through ten of the traditional version are not in either MS. Further- 
more, Warburton in his note has apparently combined both versions : 
his first line reads, ^^And oh since Death must that fair frame 
destroy, which is basically the Stowe MS., but the adjective fair 
came from the Harleian. His third line reverses both MS versions, 
but its adjectives are Stowe. All of his last three lines, incidentally, 
directly repeat the last three in the British Journal. Perhaps both 
G. and Warburton saw a different MS. altogether, but it is 

These lines I found written at the back of a copy of Bacon^s Essays 
presented to Mrs. Newsham by A: Pope,” 1725. 

^®vi, 80 n He writes, 'Wer. 15. Originally thus in Ms.” — and then 
prints only four lines. 

At first I thought I had found a sonnet. 
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rather significant that the latter prints female world in line three 
of the poem as a whole without any reference to the MS. ; whereas 
the former does use Woman- World.^^ Both Stowe and Harleian 
have woman for female.^^ 

In the light of these two MSS., the text of this birthday poem 
needs some historical reconsideration. Probably, as Professor Bred- 
vold has suggested to me, the MS. version represents what Pope 
actually sent Martha Blount, whereas the traditional poem is his 
revision for the woxld^s eye. In other words Pope is encroaching on 
Browning^s domain in One Word More, and Miss Sitwell will now 
have one more bit of evidence for the romantic Pope. 


College of the City of Detroit 


E. W. Babcock 


HOLLAITD^S LIVY, 1600, AND THE 1686 VERSION 

In 1686 there was published at London an anonymous transla- 
tion of Livy^s Ab Urle Qondita^ which Lowndes ^ incorrectly 
ascribes to Philemon Holland. A comparison of the texts reveals 
the later publication to be an unquestionably new translation.® 


WarburWs lines 1-4, 11-16 are all consistent historically with 
both the MSS. and the definitive printed version; whereas Gr. prints 
IBritish Jonmcbl, No. cxin (Nov. 14, 1724), 5]; 

Oh! be thou blest with all that Heaven can send, 

Long Life, long Health, long Pleasure, and a Friend; 

Not with those Toys the Woman-World admire, 

Eiches that vex, & Vanities that tire: 

Let Joy and Ease, let Affluence and Content, 

And the glad Conscience of a Life well spent. 

Calm every Thought, and spirit every Grace, 

Glow in thy Heart, and sparkle in thy Face: 

Let Day improve on Day, & Year on Year, 

Without a Sigh, a Trouble, or a Tear; 

There are distinct innovations in lines two, five, six, seven, eight, and ten. 
Is this, then, a reliable text? 

"^The Roman History, advertised in The Term Catalogues, ed. Arber, 
n, 157. 

^The BihUographer^s Manual (London, 1858-64), v, 1374. 

®The unknown translator writes in Ms Preface that he attempts to 
render Livy's sense more briefly and more significantly than did Holland, 
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Howeyer, certain similarities between the syntax and the inter- 
polated words and phrases of the two English texts make it evident 
that the Eestoration translator is infrequently dependent upon 
Holland's Romane Eistorie, 

It is necessary to compare only a few passages of Holland’s text 
with that of 1686 to show that the unknown translator made some 
use of the work of his predecessor. Holland alters Livy’s con- 
struction, Poenus hostis * . . militem trahit/’ ^ by the render- 
ing: ^"^but the enemie that pursueth us, is a Carthaginian, drawing 
after him a traine of souldiers.” ® The Eestoration translator 
follows Holland’s syntax and diction: ^‘^but ’tis the Carihagiuian 
that is your Enemy, drawing with him a barbarous^ Train of 
SouldiersT ® Holland’s expansion of the Latin, nec put'r hie 
dux erat,” ^ by the introduction of an epithet into the rmidering, 
neither was this ieardlesse boy our captaine,” ^ appears in llie 
Roman History: ^^nor was a Beardless Boy then your General.” ^ 
Holland’s connective phrase, Bui to return againe to Scipio: 
When he had called forth the hostages,” for the Lai in, ceterum 
vocatis obsidibus,” is reproduced in the 1686 version: But to 
return again to Scipio, when the Spanish Hostages appear’d 
On the other hand, it is easy to find many exampl(3s of differences 
between the two translations, but a few will serve our purpose. 
Holland expands the Latin, '^^non in regno populum Itomanum, 

and more agreeably to tbe taste of modern readers, and adds that he 
includes part of the forty-third book, not available to Holland in 1600. 
Whereas Holland probably utilized the 1592 (or an earlier) ed. of Livy 
with the scholia of Sigonius, the 1686 translator made use of the Latin 
text of Livy published at Paris between 1079 and 1082, eoniaining the 
notes of Dujatius and the supplements of Freinshemius. 

Urhe Oondiia, ed. Weissenborn-Miiller (Berlin, 1879 ff.), Lib. xxin, 
cap. 5, sec. 11. For a discussion of Holland's translation aee Alfred 
Schafer, Die voUcstilmliche Lwmsnhersetmng Philemon DolUmds (Burg- 
stadt, 1910) and F. 0. Matthiessen, Translation An DUmbelhan Arl 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 

^The Eomane Eistorie (London, 1600), p. 470 0. 

« P. 353. 

Weissenborn-Miiller, xxi, 10. 8. 

» P. 399 A-B. » P, 288. P. 622 M. 

Weissenborn-Muller, xxvt, 49.7. In the text of Sigonius (p. I96 0,) 
and in that of Dujatius (xti, 392) the reading is; caeterum Beipio vocatis 
obsidihus.^' 

P. 452, 
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sed in libertate esse/^ by the addition of an introductory clause : 
^^Bnt as to the substance of the matter, this was the point: 
namelie, that the people of Home were not under the regiment of 
a king, but were a free state/' The 1686 translator renders the 
original concisely : that the Eoman People lived now, not under 
a King, but at Liberty." Livy's phrase, vae victis," appears 
in Holland as ^^Wo worth men conquered, and downe with them 
still," but in the 1686 text as Wo to the Conquered." 
Holland alters the Latin, tanta dulcedo est," by his rendering : 

so sweete and savorie it is," The Eestoration translator foEows 
closely the Latin : such a sweetness there is." These examples 
are representative of the considerable dissimilarities between the 
two English texts. It is clear that the anonymous translator 
made a new rendering of Livy but occasionally used Holland's 
phraseology. 


Harvard University 


M. B. Boeish 
W. E. ElCHARnSOlT 


BOEEOWIKGS IK TES8 OF THE D’UBBEBVILLES 

When Hardy wrote Tess of the D'Urbervilles (published July 4- 
December 26, 1891, Graphic)^ he must have been quite sure of the 
adequacy of several descriptive passages in his previous work — for 
there are five passages in Tess copied with little alteration from 
articles he himself published earlier. The sections in question axe 
the following: 

I. From Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect, by William 
Barnes. A Eeview, Unsigned, in the New Quarterly Magazine for 
October 1879.^ 

This fertile and sheltered tract of country, in which the fields are never 
brown and the springs never dry, is hounded on the south by the bold chalk 


Weissenborn-Muller, n, 16, 3. 

54 H. 

P. 41. 

Weissenborn-Muller, v, 48, 9. 


P. 149. 

Weissenborn-Muller, vi, 41. 11. 
P. 247 E. 

P. 174. 


P. 211 A. 

^ This is Hardy’s according to A. P. Webb, A Bibliography of Thomas 
Hardy 1865-1915 (London, Prank Hollmgs, 1916, p. 58), who, by mistake, 
ascribes it to the Hew Quarterly Review. There was no periodical with 
this title published in 1879. 
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xidg <3 that embi aces tlie prominences of Hanil>le(lon Hill, Bulbarrow, ISIettle- 
combe Tout, Bogbmy, and High Stoy. The touiist from the coast who, after 
plodding for ten or fifteen miles over chalk downs and coinlands, Huddenly 
x'eaehes the vox go of one of these escarpments, is siiipused and del 
to behold extended like a map beneath him a coimtry dilfenng absolutely 
from that which he has passed thi-ough. Behind him the hills are open, 
the sun blazes down upon fields so laige as to give an unenclosed look 
to the landscape, the lanes are white, the hedges low, the atmosplien^ 
colourless. Here in the valley the world seems to be constnuded upon a 
smaller and more delicate scale; the fields axe mere paddocks, so reduced 
that from this height their hedgerows appear like a network of dark green 
threads spread out upon the paler green of the glass. Th<» atmosphere 
IS cool, and is so txiiged with azuie that what aitists (‘all the middie 
distance pax takes also of that hue, while the horizon noiihward is of th(i 
deepest nliramarxne. The arable land has neaxly disappeared; with but 
few exceptions the landscape is a broad rich mass of grass and trcHJS, 
swelling over minor hills and dales. . . . 

The district is of historic, no less than of tojiographical interest. The 
Vale was known in former times as the Forest of White Hart, from a 
curious legend of King Henry the third’s reign, in which the killing by 
a ceitain Thomas de la Lynd of a beautiful white hart which the king 
had lun down and spaied, was made the occasion of a heavy fine. 

In Tess^^ the above passage reappears with the following slightly 
important changes; in sentence four over-spreading replaces 
spread out upon/^ In sentence six Arabic lands arc tew and 
limited is substituted for ^^The arable land has nearly dis- 
appeared^^; mantling minor hills and dales within the major is 
found in place of swelling over minor hills and daies/^ A seventh 
sentence Such is the Vale of Blackmoor/^ is added to the first 
paragraph.® I have not mentioned several unimportant alterations.^ 

Harper’s Modern Classics (1920), pp. 9-10. All references arc to 
this edition. 

® It is interesting to note that the sentence This fertile and sheltered 
tract . . . and High Stoy” (Wea? Quarterly Magazine^ XX, 460) is repeated, 
with a change of “ in which ” to where,” in The Athenaeum obituary 
notice for William Barnes of October 16, 1886 {p. 52, reprint of article in 
Life and Art by Thomas Hardy, Greenberg Publisher, New York, 1925} as 
well as in Tess. The obituary notice also contains (with more considerable 
variation) the passage running from “ The prospect northwards ” to " some 
of his happiest effusions” (iUd.j 62"53) published in the New Quarterly 
Magazine review (p. 470) and omitted in Tees, 

*In order to conserve space, the remaining passages are not quoted in 
full. The passages which Hardy reutilized are all to be found in Mfe 
and Art. 
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II. A passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer^ beginning ^^The 
great change in his perception and extending to ^^the road to 
dusty death.'^^ ® is practically repeated in TessJ 

III. A second passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer beginning 

The changes which are so increasingly discernible and extend- 
ing to of water to flow up hill when forced ® recurs in Tess.^ 

IV. A third passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer beginning 

They are conscious of a disturbance and extending to when 

the loading of goods at once begins ” is but slightly changed in 
its occurrence in Tess}^ 

V. A fourth passage in The Dorsetshire Labourer beginning 

The goods are built up on the waggon and extending to must 

not be handled slightingly or overturned is to be found, some- 
what altered in Tess}^ Most of the changes made in the later pub- 
lished passages (alterations of punctuation and tense, or the substi- 
tution of a synonym) are of minor importance ; a few, however, 
are more significant. The following substitution of a semi-periodic 
sentence for a loose, unduly complex sentence is typical. 

Prom The Dorsetshire Labourer: 

They are conscious of a disturbance of their night^s rest by noises 
beginning in the small hours of darkness, and intermittently continuing 
till daylight — ^noises as certain to recur on that particular night of the 
month as the voice of the cuckoo on the third or fourth week of the same. 

Prom Tess:^^ 

During the small hours of the next morning, while it was still dark, 
dwellers near the highways were conscious of a disturbance of their night^s 
rest by rumbling noises, intermittently continuing till daylight— noises 


® This article first appeared in Longman^ s Magcusme, July, 1883. 

® Life and Art, p. 23. P* 152. 

® Life and Art, pp. 45-46. 

® Pp. 448-449. There is somewhat more variation in this passage than 
in the others. 

Life and Art, pp. 31-32. Ufe and Art, pp. 32-33. 


P. 457. P* 

Of. ^^Here in the valley {New Qtmrterly Magazine, p. 470) to " Here, 
in the valley (Tess, p. 9) ; "'has become'’ (Life and Art, p. 23) to “had 
been” (Less, p. 152); “tourists” (Neio Qua/rterly Magazine, p. 469) to 
“traveler” {Te$s, p. 9). 

Life and Art, p. 31. 


457 . 
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as certain to recur in this particular first week of the month as the 
voice of the cuckoo in the third week of the same. 

The metaphors and similes are invariably preserved. Occasionally 
the later passage seems inferior to the earlierd'^ 

That the repetition of these passages vas due to the exigencies 
of serial publication seems hardly probable as Hardy wrote 
in toto during 1889 and 1890,^^ and serial publication did not 
begin until July 1891. The more probable explanation seems to 
be that Hardy remembered these descriptions as adequate, wished 
to see them reproduced in a work that would have a widen' i'ircaila- 
tion, and revised them because he was a careful stylist. 

University of Michigan HaeVEY CiJETIS WeBSTEE 


^^OLIVEE GOLDSMITH, M.B;’ 

The question here is not the source of Qoldsmith^s medical degree 
nor yet the validity of his claim to the possession of a degree, but 
the date at which the claim was first made. 

This date has usually been thought to be 1763. On March 31 
of that year, Goldsmith, it is well known, signed an agreement with 
James Dodsley for A Chronological History of the Lives of Eminent 
Persons of Great Britain and Ireland^ and in this docmmeiit, which 
is drawn up in his own hand, he refers to himself as Oliver 
Goldsmith ^ The fact that this is the first known writing 
of Goldsmith in which the initials are used and that either they or 
the title Doctor appear after 1763 on the titlepagcs of most of 
his published works, begiiming with The Traveller^ and in many of 
his private letters,^ has led Forster and others to assume that the 

Cf. and each of whom walks in his own way the road to dusty death.’* 
{Life and Art, p. 23) to '‘men every one of whom walked in his own 
individual way the road to dusty death” {Tess, p. 152). 

^®See The Early Life of Thomas Eardy, London, 1928, especially pp. 
290-291. 

^ James Prior, Life of Oliver Ooldsmith (London, 1837), i, 465. The 
manuscript of the agreement is in the British Museum. (Addit, MS. 19,022, 
f, 8, art, 2), On the fate of the projected work see R. W. Seitx;, JfJP, 
xxvni (1931), 329-36. 

**See The Collected Letters of Oliver Coldsmith, ed. K. C. Balderston 
(Cambridge, 1928), pp. 78, 98, 120, 124. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

decision to adopt them coincided in date with the agreement with 
Dodsley.® 

An apparent confirmation of this theory is supplied by the ref- 
erences to Goldsmith in Percy^s diary These begin on February 
21, 1759, with the following entry: 

Br. at Grainger’s: — din’d at Tavern witli Jolinson. — ^Evs, at Dr. 

Graingers. — Goldsmith there: Auth^ of y® present State of polite 
Literature in Europe.® 

Opposite this entry in his pocket-book Percy has noted Goldsmith^s 
address : Oliver Goldsmith at Martinis in Green Arbour 

Court, Little Old Bailey/^ The same form of reference — ^^Mr. 
Goldsmith — is used in the entries for February 26 and March 6, 
1759 (fols. 20^ and 21^). Meanwhile, in the entry for March 3, 
1759 (fol. 20^^), the name has become simply Goldsmith, and so 
it appears in the four passages in which Goldsmith is mentioned 
during Percy^s next stay in London in May and June of 1761 
(fols. 25^ and 26’^). With the entry for November 16, 1764, how- 
ever — ^there are no references to Goldsmith in the surviving portions 
of the diary for the intervening period — ^the style changes ; Drank 
Tea at D^ Goldsmith^s. Supped at Dodsle/s^^ (fol. 56^). And 
thereafter it is consistently either ^^Dr. Goldsmith or merely 

Goldsmith to the end. 

® See Forster, The Life and Times of Oliver G-oldsmith (6tli ed., London, 
1877), I, 338, and Sir Ernest Clarke, Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, vii (1914), Part ii, '"Section of the History of Medicine,” p. 96, 
and Nineteenth Century and After, Lxxv (1914), 829. Miss Balderston 
makes the same assumption in her remarks on the chronology of two 
undated notes to a certain " Mrs. Johnson “ The use of ' Mr Goldsmith ’ 
[in the first of these] . . . indicates a period before 1763, since after that 
date his almost constant practice was to refer to himself as ' Dr. Goldsmith * ” 
{Collected Letters, p. 70, n. 2) . This last statement is not strictly accurate; 
among the letters written after 1763 in Miss Balderston’s collection, “ Mr. 
Goldsmith ” occurs no less frequently than " Dr. Goldsmith.” See pp. 106, 
107, 113, 125, and cf. note 2, above. The anonymous author of “Literary 
Anecdotes of the Late Dr. Goldsmith,” in the Westminster Magazme^ for 
April, 1774 (n, 167) gives a date only slightly earlier for Goldsmith’s 
adoption of the title. After the middle of 1762, he tells us, Goldsmith 
removed from Green Arbour Court “to an elegant apartment in Wine-Office 
Court, Fleet-street,” and about the same time “ dropped the plain Jlfn— • 
dubbed himself, and was afterwards known as Dr. Goldsmith.” 

^ B. M. Addit. MS. 32,336. "JHd., fol. 19n 
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All this would seem to be in harmony with the traditional belief 
that Goldsmith assumed the initials of a " Baeiielor oC Physic 
and the courtesy title of “Doctor” only toward the eiul of his 
period of anonymous authorship, possibly as a means of giving him- 
self added importance in the eyes of the more prominent and 
distinguished persons with whom he was then begiminig to assocaate. 
There is, however, a certain amount of evidimce, liiilunio over- 
looked, that the habit of referring to him as “Dr. Goldsmith” 
had become well established, donbiless not without (‘iicouragcmeni 
from himself, at a much earlier date. 

Ill a letter to Percy dated June 6, 1759, William Shenstoiie 
speaks of having recently read “y*" ^ Essay on the present State of 
Learning^ etc: written by a Dr. Goldsmith, whom you know, & 
whom such as read it will desire to know.” ® On February 15, 1760 
he again mentions the Enquiry as “y’^ Friend D^ GoldsmitlPs 
book,” ^ and on May 16, 1762 he remarks that he will “ probably 
buy Dr. Goldsmith^s Book [The Otlizen of the fFoHri] diredly.” ^ 

In the meantime two interesting references to Goldsmith had 
appeared in print, and in both of them his possession of a inedicail 
degree is accepted as fact. One of these is in the Oouri Magazine 
for December, 1761, In a paper entitled “ The Motives Cor Writ- 
ing. A Dream,” an anonymons essayist represents Apollo holding 
“a sort of court at the Bedford coJIee-house, like our sessions, for 
the discharge of the poets: who I imagined had been confined for 
some time at the suit of the public, and that every auihor^s motive 
for writing appeared as the compelling creditor.” Tlnm follows a 
list of lifty-six living authors with the “compelling moflve” of 
each placed after his name* The sixteenth name in tlie list is that 
of “ Oliver Goldsmith, M. D.,” whose motive for writing is declared 
to be “ Taste and understanding,” ^ Even more explicit is the 
notice of Goldsmith which William Eider included, in May of the 
following year, in his curious Who's Who of contemporary mm of 
letters, An Historical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of the Living Authors of QreaLBritain. The article, which 
dwells particularly upon the merits of the Bee and of The OUizeM 
of the Worlds is headed “Dr. Goldsmith” and contains the state- 

® Printed by Hans Hecht in Thomas Percy und WirUiam Bhefistone (Strass** 
bnrg, 1909), p. 18. 

p. 31, p. 81. *1, 168. 
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ment that He studied Physic at Leyden^ and took the Degree of 
Doctor at UdinburgliJ^ 

Pinallj;, it may be noted that in Benjamin Collins^ record of his 
purchase of a third share of The Vicar of Wakefield on October 28, 
1762, the name of the author appears as Dr. Goldsmith, and 
that the manuscript Eegister of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to which Goldsmith 
was elected on ISToYember 17 of the same year, designated him as 

Goldsmith, Oliyer, M. 

In the light of these facts, the supposed significance of the agree- 
ment with Dodsley disappears. Goldsmith may or may not have 
had a rightful claim to the possession of a baehelor^s degree in 
medicine — the solution of that problem is impossible with the 
evidence we now possess. It is clear, however, that he was known 
as ^^Dr. Goldsmith from almost the beginning of his literary 
career. 

Eokald S. Cbane 

TJniversxty of Chicago 


REVIEWS 


Three Chaucer Studies: I. Chaucerian Problems: especially the 
Petherton Eorestership and the Question of Thomas Chaucer.^' 
By Eussell Keaxjss; II. ^^The Parlement of Foules in its 
Eelation to Contemporary Events.^^ By HALOEEisr Beadbx; 
III. Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and 
DE in the Manuscripts of the Canterbury TalesP By C. 
Egbert Kase. Hew York, 1932. Pp. vii 182 -f" 101 -f- 89. 

This volume contains three distinct studies, separately paged, 
which have grown out of reports presented in the Chaucer Seminary 

P. 13. Elder’s book was advertised as just published in the London 
Chronicle for May 27-29, 1762. 

See Charles Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last Century (London, 1885), 
pp, 58-69. 

i^For the privilege of examining this I am indebted to the present 
Secretary of the Eoyal Society of Arts, 
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at New York University. Professor Caiieton Brown has reason to 
be proud of liis pupils. Each of the studies is a significant contn- 
bution to Chaucerian scholarship. 

I. 

As a preliminary step to his consideration ol’ 1'’hoinas Chaucer, 
Dr. Krauss has confirmed beyond any further jiossibihty of doubt 
the generally accepted opinion, questioned by Euniivall and Kirk 
and recently contested by Viktor Langhans, that Chau(*t‘r was 
married before September 12', 1366, when i'^hilippa Chaiu'cr was 
granted a royal annuity of ten marks. Erom an examination of 
contemporary records Mr. Kranss has shown that the term donixeella, 
applied to Philippa, is regularly used of married as well as un- 
married ladies, and that there is nothing unusual in granting an 
annuity to a married woman without mention of her husband, lie 
has thus disposed of the only objections that can be made against 
the obvions inference which biographers of Chaucer have* drawn 
from this grant. 

Students of Chaucer have long been curious to know more about 
the appointment which Chaucer received in 1390-91 as deputy- 
forester of North Petherton in the far-away county of Somerset. 
It is no fault of Dr. Krauss that the information which he has 
most laboriously gathered, and has presented in full detail, yields 
only meagre results so far as the elucidation of Chauccit’s life is 
concerned, and contributes nothing towards settling the relation 
of Geoffrey to Thomas Chaucer. The most important fact brought 
to light is that the appointment was made, not by the Earl of 
March, but by Peter Courtenay, wiio from 1382 to 1405 held the 
lease of Newton Plecy and the bailiwick of the forests of Somerset, 
a lease which in 14i3 came into the hands of Thomas Chauctux 
This Peter Courtenay, Dr. Krauss has discovered, was closely asso- 
ciated with Chaucer when the poet was Clerk of thcj Works at 
Windsor. One would be glad to know what duties, if any, were 
involved in the appointment, and whether Chaucer ever had occa- 
sion to set foot in his forest. One gathers that it may have been 
an investment rather than an occupation. 

The most striking part of Mr. Krauss^s study is his last chapter, 
entitled ^'the Paternity ol Thomas Chaticer.^^ The evidenc^e, in 
large measure heraldic in nature, is too complicated to summaris^e 
in brief space. Thomas’s mother was certainly a Koct heiress and 
sister to Katherine Swinford, mistress and later wife of John of 
Gaunt. He not only bore the name of Chaucer, but on one occasion 
(in 1409) used a seal which had belonged to Geoffrey Chaucer. 
There is much, then, to indicate that he was the poet’s son. Pro- 
fessor Euud, in his life of Thomas Chaucer, is quite convinced of it. 
Thomas Gascoigne, a contemporary of Thomas Chaucer, definitely 
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asserts it; yet Lydgate, who never misses a chance to praise the 
poet, addresses a laudatory poem to Thomas with no mention of 
Geoffrey. Speght in 1598 records the tradition ^Hhat Thomas 
Chaucer was not the sonne of Geffrey Chaucer, hut rather some 
kinsman of his, whome hee brought up.^^ 

Mr. Krauss argues the hypothesis — ^though he recognizes that he 
has not proved it — that Thomas was indeed the son of Philippa 
Chaucer, but that his father was no less a person than John of 
Gaunt, who was to the end of his life Thomas^'s munificent patron. 
The h^^pothesis is not a new one. It was advanced by Mrs. Haweis 
in Belgravia for 1882 and by Edward Walford in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1887. But hitherto the suggestion has been either 
unnoticed or contemptuously brushed aside. The hypothesis fits 
in nicely with the evidence — on Thomas’s elaborate tomb in Ewelme 
Church much is made heraldically of his Roet connections, while 
the Chaucer arms do not appear. But however plausible — and to 
the reviewer its plausibility is considerable — it cannot get beyond 
the possible, or at most the probable. There is no evidence that 
John of Gaunt ever openly acknowledged Thomas as his son. I 
think, indeed, Mr. Krauss is at fault in speaking of Thomas as 
''illegitimate.” Born in lawful wedlock (Mr. Krauss thinks, in 
1373), Thomas would have been in the eyes of the law the son of 
his mother’s husband, unless legal steps had been taken to prove 
the contrary.^ Had Chaucer ever taken such steps, it seems prob- 
able that some record of it would have come down to us. 

The bastardy of Thomas Chaucer is of no great consequence to 
us; but the position in which this hypothesis leaves the poet is of 
a good deal of consequence. Would his wife’s liaison with John 
of Gaunt have caused him anguish of mind and bitter disillusion- 
ment? Or would the exalted rank of the paramour have shed lustre 
both on the lady and her husband? It is hard to recover the social 
prejudices of five hundred years ago. One guesses that much would 
depend on whether Chaucer married Philippa for love, or only for 
prudent advantage. To that question we shall probably never know 
the answer. 

Mr. Krauss has himself asked me to call attention to two mis- 
prints. On p. S'9, line 1, the phrase " it contains ” should stand 
after "nevertheless;” on p. 55, line 17, "impalement” should be 
corrected to " quartering.” 

II 

The interpretation of the Parliament of Fowls is one of the most 
teasing of the still unsolved riddles of Chaucerian scholarship. Is 
the poem merely a delightful play of poetic fancy, or do the courtly 
eagles stand for real suitors and a real lady ? The present reviewer 


^ See Blackstone, Comm., i, xvi, 457. 

4 
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believes that there is a personal allegory, but is far from satisfied 
with any of the persons proposed. Dr. Braddy^s study is an elabora- 
tion of the theory already proposed by him in PM LA,, xlvi, that 
the courtship allegorically shadowed forth is that conducted in 
1377 on behalf of the youthful Eichard II for the hand of the 
Princess Marie, daughter of Charles V of France. In the secret 
negotiations held at Montreiiil on this subject Chaucer was per- 
sonally concerned. This identification seems to me at least as 
satisfactory as the Koch-Emerson theory which relates the poem 
to the courtship of Eichard for Anne of Bohemia, who became his 
queen in 1382. But if it avoids some of the very serious objections 
to the older theory, it involves others equally serious. One of these 
Mr. Braddy frankly admits — ^there is only one rival suitor, where 
the poem taken at its literal face value calls for two. We can more 
easily accept the arbitrary substitution of the magic number three, 
than we can some of the other difficulties. The negotiations were 
of a highly secret nature, whereas the poem gives as setting for 
the courtship a large assembly of birds of various estates. (I think 
Mr. Braddy weakens his main contention when he sees in this 
assembly a satire on the Good Parliament of 1376, which had no 
connection whatever with the marriage of Prince Eichard.) The 
negotiations were, moreover, an affair of state, in which the con- 
ventions of courtly love, scrupulously observed by the eagles, had 
no place. Nor is this all. At the time of these negotiations Prince 
Eichard had just attained the mature age of ten; Princess Marie 
was a child of six ! 

The chief points in favor of the theory are the fact that the 
negotiations of the early spring of 1377, like the courtship in the 
poem, came to an inconclusive end, and that the year 1377 suits 
exactly the astronomical data given in the poem. Chaucer tells us 
that when he began to write his dream he saw the planet Venus 

north-north-west.^^ Venus sets in the north-west in the late spring 
and early summer about every other year. Mr. Braddy has, on the 
authority of Professor Shapley of Harvard and Professor Graham 
of New York University, pointed out that in the high latitude of 
England, she was visible in this position only in 1374, 1377, and 
1382, of the years during which the poem may have been written. 

Mr. Braddy has presented his case with admirable thoroughness. 
If he has not finally solved the puzzle of the Parliament of Fowls, 
he has at least made an important contribution towards its solution. 

Ill 

Dr, Ease has given the clearest statement yet made of the com- 
plex variations among the manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales as 
regards the order of the several fragments. It has long been obvious 
to students of the subject that none of these variant arrangements 
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has Chaucer^s own sanction. They represent rather the attempts^ 
more or less intelligent, of scribal editors to put into order the 
mass of fragmentary materials found in the poet^s desk after his 
death, materials which were contradictory in that they included 
links which look to more than a single intended sequence. The 
most that we can hope to learn from the existing manuscripts is 
something as to the state in which this material was found, and, 
where more than a single sequence is indicated, which was in 
Chaucer^s mind the earlier, w^hich the later, intention. It is with 
such questions as these that Mr. Kase’s study is concerned. 

Mr. Kase is the first scholar to call attention to the fact that 
(if one disregards a few quite erratic manuscripts) the confusion 
in order is caused by the variant placing of only a few of the frag- 
ments. The manuscripts point with pverwhelming authority to a 
single order for what is in bulk nearly three-quarters of the material. 
This order is, in terms of the Chaucer Society symbols, AB^ — — 
CB^ — HI. These four groupings, and this order of the four, are 
not disturbed. The confusion results from the various fitting into 
this fundamental pattern of (the Merchant), (the Squire), 
F^ (the Franklin), and G (Second Fun and Canon^s Yeoman). It 
would seem, then, that the order AB’- — DE^ — CB^ — HI was clearly 
indicated by the arrangement of the materials found by the scribal 
editors. For the floating fragments, E^, FS F^, and G, there was 
no such clarity of indication — ^though a link of undoubted genuine- 
ness exists to bind together F^ and F^ into a single fragment. From 
this fact it would seem to follow logically that among these floating 
fragments (and perhaps also in DE^) are to be found the poefs 
latest additions to his unfinished collection of tales. 

There is one curious fact about the four fixed fragments which 
Mr. Kase has not noticed. Whether it has any significance, or is 
merely a freak of coincidence, I am not yet prepared to say. It is, 
however, true that fragment AB^ is almost exactly equal in bulk 
to CB^, and to HI. Since the prose of Melibeus and the 
Parson's Tale prevents a consistent measurement by number of 
lines, a convenient estimate of bulk can be made from the space 
occupied in a printed edition. In Skeat^s Student's Ohaucer, for 
example, the material of AB^ and that of CB^ fills in each case 73 
pages, the material of DB^ and that of HI in each case 48 pages, 
or very close to two-thirds the space of the larger fragments. May 
these correspondences point to some standard size in the manuscript 
fascicules which contained the more ordered portion of Chaucer’s 
materials ? 

With one element of Mr. Kase’s study I cannot agree. He 
argues at some length that the Man of Law’s end-link (mislead- 
ingly labelled by Skeat The Shipman’s Prologue ”) was designed 
by Chaucer to introduce the Squire's Tale. This link, indubitably 
genuine, is retained in only 32 manuscripts. In 29 of them it 
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is immediately followed by the Squire's Tale. But in four of the 
29^ and in two other manuscripts^ the Summoner and not the Squire 
is named as the speaker of its concluding lines (only one very 
erratic manuscript names the Shipman). The tone of the lines 
in question marks them as spoken, as Manly has pointed out, by 
^^one of the ruder members of the party/^ rather than by the 
fastidious young Squire, who is a model of gentilesse.^^ They 
are peculiarly appropriate to the Summoner, who had, parrot- 
fashion, a little Latin ^^in his maw.'*^ It seems to me clear that 
Chaucer intended the link to introduce the Summoner, for whom 
he later made new provision by involving him in a quarrel with 
the Friar. The scribal editors, finding it impossible to use the 
link for its original purpose, either suppressed it entirely or changed 
the name Summoner to Squire. The fact that the name Squire 
occurs only when the Squire's Tale immediately follows, and that 
the name Summoner is retained in six MSS.j though the Sum- 
moner's Tale never follows, constitutes a high degree of transcrip- 
tional probability that Summoner and not Squire was the original 
reading. 

Though the argument as Mr. Kase has organized it depends 
rather vitally on acceptance of his opinion that Chaucer intended 
this link to introduce the Squire's Tale^ the matter is not really 
essential to his main position. Indeed, the statement of his 
position which I have given in this review, is to some slight extent 
a restatement in terms of my own belief that Chaucer never intended 
to link the Man of Law and the Squire. I hope Mr. Kase will not 
think that in so doing I have taken undue liberties with his stimu- 
lating and suggestive monograph — a monograph which no serious 
student of the Canteriury Tales can afford to neglect. 

Eobebt K. Boot 

Princeton University 


Mothers des Deutschen Werhe nach den HandscJiriften heraus- 
gegelen von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor Stabck. Ersten 
Bandes erstes Heft: Boethius de Consolaiione PMlosophiae 
I und II. Max Fiemeyers Yerlag, Halle / Saale, 1933. 

The standard edition of the works of Fotker, the German 
(Labeo), teacher of the cloister school of St. Gall about the turn 
of the Millenium (died 1022) is that of Paul Piper (three volumes, 
1882-83), supplanting the earlier edition of Hattemer (1844-49). 
Piper was noted more for his assiduity in bringing out editions of 
the older German texts than for deep insight or reliability. It is 
therefore to be welcomed that two .American scholars have under- 
taken to bring out a complete edition of Fotker’s works, starting 
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with Ms OHG translation and commentary of Boethius De Con-- 
solaiione, the one complete manuscript of which on the whole pre- 
serves best ITotker^s admirable system of orthography, including 
an elaborate system of accentuation by means of acute and cir- 
cumflex. JSTotker^s prose is with one possible exception the best 
OHG prose preserved. The inflexion holds an intermediate posi- 
tion between the fuller endings of the older period and the uniform 
e of the MHG and the NHG. 

The editors have set themselves the task of supplying a ^critieaF 
edition, one that comes as near as possible to Hotker^s original text. 
Where changes have been made from the text of the solitary com- 
plete manuscript, St. Gall 825, the readings of the manuscript are 
in every case given in the foot-notes, and below these at the bottom 
of the page the relevant passages in the commentary on Boethius 
by Eemigius (E) and an anonymous (X), both of which were used 
by Notker. The information for this is taken over from Hans 
HaumanMs excellent treatise Hotkers Boethius, Untersuchungen 
uber Quellen und 8til, Strassburg, 1913. In spite of the relative 
excellence of the manuscript there are many deviations from the 
regularity that evidently characterized the manuscript that first 
came from the hands of the author. An outstanding feature of 
the orthography of Hotker is the treatment of the Germanic b, g, 
th (in Hotker^s dialect d) and /. These sounds appear in the 
beginning of the sentence, or part of a sentence, as <5-, 

likewise in the sentence when the preceding word ends in a voiceless 
consonant. By contrast we find 6-^ p-, d-, v- (u) after voiced sounds. 
According to accepted opinion 5-, .g-, cZ-, i;- are regarded as voiceless 
lenes, while p-, h-, t-, f- are of more or less pronounced fortis char- 
acter. The editors have not entered in the Introduction on dis- 
cussions of phonetic values of the various sounds but have confined 
themselves to establishing the original conditions on basis of sta- 
tistical methods, constructing the reconstituted text on the basis of 
the usage in the preponderant majority of cases. Where the differ- 
ing forms seemed in number too equally balanced the editors have 
rightly adhered to the manuscript. In estimating the value of the 
statistical material they have rightly paid special attention to 
orthographies that appear clustered in smaller well-defined areas 
and therefore to be eliminated in restoring the original condition. 
The present reviewer possesses a number of facsimiles of the codex 
and comparison with the printed text establishes the general 
reliability of the editorial work. The following slight errors were 
noted: perfecto Sho, profecfo Ms (an error traditional from 
Hattemer to Piper); allero 872o, no accent; contrahisceres 81io, 
rather contra hisceres, ? ; 10 upiga Ms. 

Scholars will finally welcome the prospect of the long-wished-for 
complete Notker glossary, for which Professor Sehrt has proved 
bis competence in his complete Worferbuch of the Eeliand and 
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0. S. Genesis. This will give full references supplementing the 
Introduction^ which of necessity has to be somewhat summary. 

It would seem that the editors have succeeded in utilizing all 
means of mature scholarly methods in attempting the restoration 
of the original text as far as it can be restored by the statistical 
method^ to the exclusion of considerations of sound. 

Feedekick H. WiLKEisrs 

New York University 


Ausdruchswerte der deuischen Sprache. Eine Stilkunde. Von 

Wilhelm Sohneidee. Leipzig und Berlin. 1931. B. G. 

Teubner. geb. EM. 9.60. 

Die Notwendigkeit einer deutschen Stilkunde wird seit Walzels 
Gehalt und Gestalt im KunstwerJc des Dichters nicht mehr be- 
stritten. Tiber das Stadium mechamscher und sehulmeisterlicher 
Stilregeln sind wir giiicklich hinausgewachsen und haben endlich 
die Stufe erreicht, auf der der Stil Problem geworden ist. Mit 
der plotzlichen Betonung des Stilprinzips war zunachst die Gefahr 
gegeben, dah die Analyse ohne geniigende begriffliche Unterlage 
versucht wurde, dah man sich etwa mit einem einzigen Gegen- 
satzpaar begnugte oder ohne Untersuchung der spezifisch litera- 
nschen Bedmgungen Begnffspaare aus der Kunstwissenschaft iiber-* 
nahm. Dagegen trat zunachst die andere Gefahr zuriiek, daJ§ der 
Stil aus der seelisch-korperlichen Einheit von Auszudriickendem 
und Ausdruck geldst zu werden drohte und zu einer Selbstandigkeit 
gelangte^ die ihm auf Grund der modernen philosophischen Theorie 
nicht zukommen konnte. 

Das vorliegende Buch von Schneider stellt sich in erster Linie 
die Aufgabe, eine grohere Mannigfaltigkeit stilistiseher Begriffs- 
paare aus der vorhandenen Literatur zusammenzustellen und zu 
erganzen^ nut Beispielen zu erlautern, logisch zu klaren und zu 
systematisieren. Diese Systematisierung geschieht unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt der Beziehung der Worte zum Gegenstand der 
Aussage, der Worte zueinander, der Worte zur gesamten Sprache 
und zum Verfasser. Schneider macht nicht den Anspruch auf 
endgiiltige Klassifizierung und Systematisierung ; daf iir sind 
namentlich die Einteilungsprinzipien in den IJnterabteilungen 
noch zu wenig geklart. Die Erlauterung der hier gebolenen 17 
Begriffspaare jedoch wird mit solcher Sorgfalt und Ausfuhrlich- 
keit durchgefiihrt, daS eine selbstandige Anwendung und Weiter- 
arbeit sehr erleichtert ist. Dai die Beispiele der Prosa entnommen 
sind, seheint mir ein recht gliicklicher Gedanke, da hier die stilisti- 
schen Eigentumliehkeiten im aUgemeinen zu wenig Beachtung 
erfahren. 
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Die letzte Anfgabe der Stilkunde sollte sein^ die Fomen des 
Ausdrucks auf den Gehalt des Werkes znriickznfiihren, die innere 
zeitlich und personlieh problematische Grundlage fiir den Gebrauch 
bestimmter Ansdrucksformen anfznweisen. Diese Anfgabe kann 
natiiiiich nnr anf Grund eingebender Vorarbeiten in Angrifl ge- 
nommen werden. Schneider weist in der Erlauternng seiner 
Beispiele immer wieder anf diese Anfgaben hin. Ans diesem 
Grande kann das Bnch nicht nnr als Binfiihrang in die Stilknnde;, 
sondern anch als anregendes Hilfsmittel fiir literarische Stndien, 
besonders solche znr Prosa der klassisehen nnd nachklassischen 
Zeit^ empfohlen werden. 

F. W. KAufmank 

Smith College 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Heefoud and Peecy Simpsof. VoL 
IV. Oxford : the Clarendon Press^ 1932. Pp. xvi + 620. 

Volnme fonr of the Clarendon Press Ben Jonson, *which inelndes 
an. exquisite tribute by Mr. Simpson to Mr. Herford, the senior 
editor, who died April 25, 1931, while this volume was in the 
press, presents the 1616 Folio text of four plays : Cynthia's Bevels, 
Poetaster, Sejanus, and Eastward Ho. In the words of the editors, 
the Folio text has been collated with the earlier Quartos and the 
Folio of 1640, and with the chief later texts.^^ The Quartos are 
fully discussed in the textual introductions to the plays, and the 
list of variant readings fo}? each page of the text is remarkably 
thorough and exact. A careful collation of the text and notes 
with four of the 1616 Folios and the Quartos in the Huntington 
Library shows, as indeed one should expect, that the editorial work 
38 of the very first order, illustrating that impossible standard 
of perfection, which was Mr. HerfordA cause of reproach to his 
Junior editor. Even those who are inclined to say with Eobert 
Bridges I^m afraid I don^t like J onson,^^ can have nothing but 
admiration for the fine scholarship and beautiful presswork of 
this volume. 

In view of Mr. Chambers^ considered statement that in Eliza- 
bethan drama there ^‘^is throughout little evidence, so far as the 
records go, for any widespread theatrical practice of what may be 
called stylistic revision (William Shahespeare A Study of Facts 
and ProUems, I, 213-214), it is especially interesting to follow in 
the textual introductions the detailed account of Jonson^s scrupu- 
lous care in correcting his text. Scholars, to be sure, have been well 
aware of JonsonA habits in this regard; but his practice, ranging 
from such minute matters as punctuation and spelling, in Cynthia's 
Bevels, to considerable additions, in Poetaster, is here abundantly 
attested. One may, however, venture to question certain cases. 
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Eor example, the editors note Jonson^s changing the "-y ^ of final 
syllables to ^ -ie,^ and they test this preference for the ^ -ie ^ termi- 
nation by the changes in the Induction to OyntMa^s Reveh^ 
in which, they say, ‘'-y' is changed to "-le" in twenty three cases, 
and the ^ -y ^ spellings are retained in eight only. I observe that 
the Folios retain the final ^ y ^ in the following examples not noted 
by the editors: ^any^ (11. 41, 121, 193),"^ away ^ (11. 64^ 147, 188), 
^ vehemently^ (1. 42), ^ rascally^ (1. 121), ^officiously^ (1. 161), 
safely^ (1. 172), ^ penuriously ^ (1. 180), ^wholy^ (1. 184), ^ wan- 
tonly^ (1. 187), ^only^ (1. 216). If these fourteen examples of 
final y^a unchanged are added to the eight examples recorded by 
the editors, the number, twenty two, almost equals the twenty three 
instances in which ^ -y ^ is changed to ^ -ie.^ However, such correc- 
tions do not invalidate the editors^ general conclusions. 

I observe the following misprints : p. 7, 1. 13. For too read two; 
p. 7, 1. 18. Quarto E reads ^ humour,^ not ^ humor p. 10, 1. 5. 
Omit E from the first column; p. 115, 1. 238. For my read thy; 
p. 191, 1. 10, Quarto. For you^d read youfid; p. 192, 1. 12. Quarto. 
For doe; read doe:; p. 203, 1. 2. For splendour read splendor; 
p. 240, 1. 216. For argued read Argued; p. 254, 1. 267. For me 
read mee ; p. 294, 1. 7. For the read and ; p. 342, 1. 29. For in read 
is; p. 355, 1. 16. Insert ^pale^ before ^ authors^; p. 371, 1. 499. 
For long, read long,; p. 415. 11. 665-666, For choice read ehoise; 
p. 439, 1. 73. For now read now,. 

Geobge W. Whitiitg 

The Rice Institute 


MiUon: Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by Phyllis B. Tilltakd; with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by E. M. W. Tilltaed. Cambridge : 
The IJniYersity Press, 1933. Pp. xxxix -j- 144. $3.50. 

Five months before Milton died appeared a little book of 150 
odd pages entitled J oannis Miltoni Angli, Epistolarum Familiarium 
Liber Unus: Quibus accesserunt, Ejusdem, jam olim in Collegia 
Adolescentia, Prolusiones Quaedam Oratoriae. The letters, thirty- 
two all told, date from his teens to his fiftieth year, chiefly during 
the Protectorate. The Prolusions or Academic Exercises, seven in 
number, were composed in his Cambridge days. It would seem that 
the old man, through aU changes that had come over him, out of 
some tenderness for the gifted young enthusiast which he had once 
been, had carefully kept these' themes by him and was not now 
unwilling to have them saved to posterity. 

Of this book Mr. and Mrs. Tillyard have given us a charming 
English version. They have, in effect, renovated and restored an 
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exquisite early miniature of the poet;, in which his traits long 
familiar come out with new reality. 

Milton^s delight in the sheer manipulation of ancient rhetoric 
takes on more and more human substance as his life advances and 
deepens^ but he never altogether loses his love of it. Prom his 
scorn of outworn academic rubbish, from poetic inspiration, from 
his intense friendships, from his personal Eenaissance aspirations 
and Baconian visions of future human attainment, from more 
intrinsic scholarship, from the warm influences of the climate, land- 
scape, and tradition of Italy and the Mediterranean, from his 
intense effort for English and European freedom, from his blind- 
ness and heart-sick disappointments, one can here follow the pro- 
cess through which his academic rhetoric — ^^tall stuff,^^ as the 
editor calls it — ^gathers sinew and power and life with the years. 

Prom the beginning his unconscious egoism prevails, but no- 
where more sweetly reveals itself than in the Prolusions. And like 
all scholars of his time he finds himself in no situation, action, state 
of mind that an ancient parallel, either from myth or history, does 
not suggest itself. This is not mere rhetoric or device ; it is a part 
of the very identification of themselves with the ancients, by which 
the poets of the Eenaissance impropriated the creative energies of 
Greeks and Eomans. Milton, like one a bit intoxicate, revels and 
luxuriates in classic myth and idea, in ^Hhoughts that wander 
through eternity Yet he knows not only the delights of this high 
dissipation, but soon discovers its dangers, intellectual and spiritual. 
In Paradise Lost it is a pastime of the nobler fallen angels; in 
Paradise Regained it is the grand final temptation of Christ added 
to those in the Gospel account, because it was the besetting sin 
which Milton had in his own case found to be most subtle, most 
refined, but most deadly. 

Mr. Tillyard is a judicious and learned editor, though he seems 
here and perhaps in general inclined to lay too much stress upon 
resemblance of passages as evidence that the two works in which 
they occur are contemporary. A strained parallel between the 
letter of 1657 and Paradise Regained is cited to support the con- 
clusion that Milton was already occupied with the poem in that 
year. Instances to the contrary abound, even in the little book 
before us. Milton^s fears that he is singing in an age too late 
(P. L. ix, 44) were expressed at least twenty-five years earlier in 
the seventh Prolusion, not later than 1632. The glorious passage, in 
the Vacation Exercise — ^^Yet I would rather . . P — is substantially 
repeated in prose four years later in the seventh Prolusion, The 
editor himself cites even another instance in a note on this same 
superb seventh. 

The letter (no. 12, June, 1652) to his Greek friend Philaras dis- 
cussing the cause of Greek freedom, 170 years before Byron, em- 
bodies Milton^s favorite idea— that political slavery to tyrants is 
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tlie inevitable result of the general enslavement of citizens to their 
passions, and political liberty is consistent only with the individuaFs 
control of himself. Mr, Tillyard cites various passages to the 
same effect, but overlooks the most important, P. L, xii, 79-101, 
which may indeed be taken as the clear proclamation of the Platonic 
conception of liberty, the cantus firmus^ upon which the whole poem 
is established. 

We are grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Tillyard for a fine example of 
humanistic scholarship, whose most serious defect is want of 
an index. 

Chjlrles G. Osgood 

Princeton University 


Drydens Fabeln und ihre Quellen, By Wolfgakg Junemafn. 

Hamburg: Priederiehsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Pp. 103. 

5 M. (Bntannica, No. 5.) 

The title of Junemann^s brochure does not indicate its nature 
and purpose; it is not a source study in the ordinary sense. June- 
mann is interested primarily in the modifications introduced by 
Dry den in re-telling the stories in the Fables^ and he purposely 
avoids judging these as good or bad from the point of view of the 
original authors or from a modern point of view ; he is intent solely 
on establishing that they are characteristic of the taste of the seven- 
teenth century, more specifically, that they are all Baroque. Thus 
ChaucePs original lines are Gothic Dryden re-phrased them 
to please the taste of his time, adding the Baroque features of 
movement or Bewegung,^^ splendor and shimmer, antithesis 
and the broken line, plastic picturization, and sensuous naturalism. 

A good deal may be said for Jiinemann^s general theory, and in 
places it has served him well. It is not, of course, original with 
him ; there has been a noticeable tendency in recent years to extend 
the application of the term Baroque from the fine arts to litera- 
ture. And literary history certainly gains by the addition to its 
resources of this new critical term; it is illuminating to compare 
Dryden with Baroque art, and Addison and Pope with Eococo — 
providing, however, that the proper distinctions between art history 
and literary history are kept in mind. It is helpful to see that 
Baroque sculpture and architecture are expressions of the mentality 
of the same age as produced Dryden^s Fables; but the critical 
terminology that serves us in the study of sculpture and painting 
is not necessarily applicable without modification to poetry. A style 
in any art is conditioned, not only by the mentality of the age, 
but also by the technical problems of the art as a craft and by the 
evolution of this special technique belonging to each art. The out- 
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standing fanlt of Junemann^s study is that he has not realized 
that Baroque poetry can not be Baroque in exactly the same way 
as painting and sculpture, and can not be adequately explained 
merely in the terms and traditions of the other arts. Movement 
in Bermnfs sculpture is Baroque; but it does not follow that all 
movement in Dryden^s narrative poetry should be so designated 
and explained. 

ISTothing but an illustration can do justice to Jiinemann’s method; 
I choose the first paragraph of his discussion of The Flower and 
the Leaf: 

Barock ist Bewegung. Eine Bewegung, die, in sick gefangen und bis zum 
aussersten mit auseinanderstraWenden Energien gefullt, ihre Eesseln jeden 
Augenblick zu sprengen drolit; Barock ist scbwellende Dynamik, ist der 
Moment der Krisis in jener Spannung zwischen Bewegungsabsxcbt und 
Bewegungsausfuhrung. 

Tken, at their call emboldened out they come, 

And swell the gems and burst the narrow room, 

Broader and broader yet their blooms display, 

Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 
To scent the skies and purge the unwholesome air : 

Joy spreads the heart, and with a general song 
Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along. 

(Dryden, 12-19.) 

Im ersten Couplet steigt der Fnxhling schwellend empor, die Mauern ber- 
sten unter dem gewaltigen Druck. Im nhchsten Couplet breitet sich die 
Bewegung weithin aus, das ganze Land hallt wider von den Klangen heim- 
licher Melodic. Brachte das erste Coupletpaar die Entwicklung in die 
Breite, hebt sich die Bewegung im zweiten hinauf zu den Wolken, alles 
umfassend, der Friihlung wandert singend und klingend vor dem Jahre her 
uber die erwachenden Felder. (P. 78.) 

To one reader at least, Jiinemann^s commentary is more Baroque 
than Dryden^s lines. 

Inasmuch as we shall undoubtedly have to accept the word 

Baroque into our critical vocabulary, we shall be on safer 
ground if we avoid a loose descriptive use of it — as when an unbal- 
anced plot in either Shakespeare or Goethe is called Baroque — 
and if we are careful that we do not use it to obscure or supplant 
the facts of literary history. Analogies to Baroque art have been 
found in the Metaphysical school, in Senecan prose style, in the 
heroic drama of Dryden and others, in Milton^s epics, and in Dry- 
den^s translations. Obviously all such applications must be defined 
in terms of literary history, or they are no more serviceable than 
an attempt would be to explain Spenser^s style merely in terms of 
Venetian painting. 

Louis I. Beedvold 


UmrersUy of Michigan 
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Wariurton and the Wariurtonians, A Study in Some Eighteenth- 
Century Controversies. By A. W. Evans, [New York and] 
London: Oxford University Press, 1932. viii -f 315 pp. $3.75. 

William Warburton (1698-1779) at the age of 26 published a 
thin pamphlet of prosaic verse, at 29 a lawyer-like brief, at 37 a 
statescraft volume on the Alliance between Church and State, and 
at 39 the first tome of his Divine Legation of Moses. When 41 he 
met Pope and aspired to be and became guide, counsellor, and 
friend of the great poet. By him he was introduced to Ralph Allen, 
whose niece he married, and through whose strong political influ- 
ence he won friends and advancement in the church. At the age 
of 48 he edited Shakespeare, at 52 issued a handsome, authorized, 
nine-volume edition of Pope, and at 61 became a bishop. Historian, 
editor, statesman, controversialist, he was an eminent personage 
through the mid years of the Eighteenth Century. 

This importance considered, it seems strange that only three men, 
Hurd, Watson, and Stephen, have written biographies of him. 
Hurd^s account, prefixed to a collected edition of Warburton^s 
Works j is, though authoritative and sympathetic, too brief to be of 
great value; Watson and Stephen disliked him. The elder Disraeli 
said of him, ^^Nor is there, in the whole compass of our literary 
history, a character more adapted to excite our curiosity, and which 
can more completely gratify it.'^^ Now Mr. Evans has given us a 
Life that is scholarly, readable, and unprejudiced, and that for the 
first time presents a picture that is fair and comprehensive. 

It is from Warburton^s letters, not from his works, that we learn 
the truth about him, and Mr. Evans has made constant use of them. 
Watson and Stephen disregarded them, although there were many 
available, as Nicholses copious quotations show. 

Mr. Evans has chosen to gather the events of Warburton^s life 
about the groups of men with whom he associated, rather than to 
present them in strict chronological order. This method has much 
to recommend it, but it lessens the usefulness of the book as a work 
of reference, and increases the difficulty of the reader in forming a 
sequential idea of the Bishop^s life as a whole. 

Like Watson, Stephen, and Nichols, Mr. Evans has paid scant 
attention to one of Warburton^s warmest friends. The letters from 
Warburton to Balguy, some 130 in number, dating from 1750 to 
1779, still unpublished, and belonging to Prof. R. H. Griffith of 
the University of Texas, clearly demonstrate a very intimate friend- 
ship between Warburton, Hurd, and Balguy. The letters are full 
of such sentences as the following: ^^^Be assured there is no one 
loves you better, esteems you higher, or is more faithfully yours/^ 

Continue to love me, and believe no one loves you more sincerely 
than does. , . I am sure Mr. Hurd wants you as much as you 
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want him ; especially under his present occupation. But to say the 
truth you were made for one another’s support and happiness; so 
that the separation must needs be like the loss of a limb to both of 
you.” I made a visit to Mr. Hurd for about ten days before I 
came hither. We wanted nothing but your company to make the 
pleasures . . . complete.” He [Hurd] is sensible of the extreme 
pleasure that this gives to the friends he most esteems^ yourself 
and me.” You will believe me in earnest when I tell you that I 
have relied so much on Mr. Hurd’s and your friendship for me, 
as to determine where to place the Guardianship of my son in case 
of accidents.” ^ 

Five appendices contain lists of Warburton’s works and of books 
and pamphlets in some way connected with him. The lists are far 
from complete, but, even so, give some idea of the volume and 
variety of Warburton’s own writings and the mass of material 
involved in the Warburtonian controversies. The letters to Balguy, 
previously mentioned, name the writers of two books listed by Mr, 
Evans as anonymous : Mchols the author of A Review of the Fiery 
Eruption which defeated the Emperor Julian's Attempt to Rebuild 
the Temple, and Hill the author of A Discourse on the Nature and 
End of the Lord's Supper? 

Edleen Begg 

University of Terns 


Philenia, The Life and Worhs of Sarah Wentworth Morton 1759- 
18 If 6 , by Emily PEHULETOisr and Milton Ellis, University 
of Maine PresS;, 1931. 

The chief contribution of the Joint authors of this small volume 
is an exhibit of evidence by which they deprive their subject, Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, of the sole literary distinction she has hitherto 
enjoyed: namely, the authorship of The Power of Sympathy ^ pub- 
lished in 1789, and regarded as the^ first American novel. ^ The 
credit for this stilted performance, important only as a pioneer 

^ So far as I know, the only biography of Balguy is a short and very 
sketchy one, used as a preface to a volume of his discourses edited by his 
relative, James Brake. The book seems to be very rare. One of the dis- 
courses, Advice to an Unmarried Lady, is altogether charming. 

»I have not noted many mistakes. Three errors in dates, obviously 
typographical, occur: 1739 for 1737 as the year of Queen Charlotte’s death? 
1745 for 1743 as the date of Cibber’s Another Occasional Letter from Mr. 
Cmer to Mr. Pope-, and April 22, 1738 for 1728 as the date of publication 
in The Daily Journal of Concanen’s third communication to Warburton. 
A living held by Warburton from 1730 to 1766, spelled Prisby in The 
Oentleman^s Magazine and everywhere else so far as I have observed, is 
spelled Firsby through the book by Mr. Evans. Ealph Warburton died at 
the age of 19, not 18, 
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attempt in a new direction, they would assign to the previously 
unknown William Hill Brown, neighbor of the Mortons. This 
transfer of authorship is accomplished in a workmanlike fashion 
which need not be questioned. The flimsy foundation upon which 
the false ascription to Mrs. Morton is shown to have rested, empha- 
sizes afresh the necessity for re-examining other eighteenth century 
literary traditions in the same thorough-going manner. 

As for Mrs. Morton, this discovery will probably cause her name 
tc be deleted in future from all but the most encyclopedic histories 
of American literature. Her authentic work, since it chiefly reflects 
current trends in magazine verse of the period, especially as con- 
tributed by female poets, gives her scant basis for individual 
fame. Wisely, her present biographers make no effort to press her 
claims to larger consideration. They are content to do her the 
justice of an accurate personal history, and within these narrow 
limits, their work is admirably done. One wishes, however, that the 
facts of Mrs, Morton^s life had been presented less for themselves, 
and more with reference to the background against which her life 
was lived, and the conflicting currents of thought which her work 
reflects. Eegarded as a chapter in American literary history, this 
study would possess more significance than can be accorded it as a 
compendium of fact concerning the Mortons. Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, relatively unimportant in herself, is one of those minor 
writers through whose work a whole period can be reconstructed, 
and often better understood than through the work of a more 
original writer. Her entire literary offering, including her prefaces 
as well as her verses, even the nom de plume she chose, illuminates 
the history of post-Eevolution literary taste, and helps to explain 
why so few poets of her time are remembered or perhaps deserve to 
be. More important still, her verse documents those early chapters 
of a militant patriotism struggling to be articulate in meter, and 
searching feverishly for subjects wholly American.^^ Much 
remains to be done with the half century to which Mrs. Morton^s 
work belongs. But discriminating critical interpretation waits on 
accurate assembling of fact. To that further end, such a volume as 
the present study is necessary and distinctly valuable. 

Ola Elizabeth Wikslow 

G-oucher College 


The Novel and the Oxford Movement. By Joseph Buis Bakbe. 
Princeton XlniTersity Press, 1932. Pp. ziii + 220. 

Mr. Baker in Ms Princeton dissertation surveys the novels of 
contemporary manners reflecting the Oxford Movement, which he 
defines somewhat broadly as running from 1833 “ at least until the 
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end of the century/^ He shows that one hundred and twenty-seven 
novels between 1837'“91 were mflnenced by the religions ferment 
originally set about by Hewman, Keble^ and Eroude. Although 
some of the influences Mr. Baker describes might be attributed to 
religion in general, he has shown how long it took the leading ideas 
of the Oxford group to find reflection in purely secular literature. 
It was not until the ^fifties that any considerable influence is dis- 
coverable, and by that time the Movement proper was decaying. 

The Oxford reformers made a slighter impression on the public 
than has been supposed. If they wrote voluminously, it was, aside 
from the Tracts, in a limited number of church journals, some of 
them founded for the purpose. In the ^forties they deliberately 
extended their propaganda into fiction and encouraged their friends 
to write novels, many of them with little plot and no love interest, 
depending upon theology for appeal. These writers did not con- 
sider themselves novelists or romancers at all.^^ Herein lies the 
weakness of Mr. Baker’s book. He bases the major part of his dis- 
cussion of the early fiction upon the works of only two men, William 
Gresley and Francis Paget, both of considerably less than minor 
importance in the history of the novel (of their thirteen novels 
cited. Harvard has six, Yale two, and Columbia none). These two 
were intimately connected with the Oxford Movement, and their 
partisan writings (frequently in the Englishman’s Library, founded 
as a propagandist organ) are scarcely indicative of any influence 
upon the general development of the novel. Whatever influence 
the Movement had upon the more prominent of the legitimate ” 
novelists of the early period is often limited to the passing reference 
of a few paragraphs. 

Mr. Baker demonstrates, however, that a great deal of minor 
fiction does reflect the Movement. He shows clearly that the anti- 
intellectualism of its leaders was directly reflected in the novels, 
particularly in those of Charlotte Yonge, whose ideal clergymen are 
invariably described as being none too clever. He also points out 
evidence of the reformers’ ideas on church architecture, govern- 
mental and social conditions. The chapter on Trollope is among 
the best. It shows that Trollope has given us the most insidiously 
false picture of the Victorian clergyman in so far as it concerns the 
Oxford Movement.” Trollope was unaware, for instance, that the 
term Protestant ” was a fighting word to the true Anglo-Catholic. 

The subject is a difficult one for a layman to cover adequately, 
but Mr. Baker gives evidence of careful research and writes in a 
delightful style; his book wiU be a valuable if scarcely indispensable 
addition to the history of one phase of the thought of the nineteenth 

century. ^ ^ 

Goedoiv H. Hakpee 


The Johns Eofkins University 
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BRIEF MENTION 


The second edition of the late Wendelm Poerster^s Worterbuch 
zu Kristian von Troyes' samtlichen Werhen, by HsKMAisrisr Bkeuek 
(Bomamsche Bibliotheh, No. 21; Halle: Niemeyer, 1933, xii + 
281 pp., 8 Mk.) is decidedly welcome. The first edition, which 
has been out of print for some time, was one of the few Old French 
glossaries of moderate size in which meanings were given with 
sufficient care to make it safe to put the book in the hands of 
students. The new edition has been improved in various respects. 
Numerous additions, in good part based upon Hilka^s new edition 
of the Perceval (Halle: Niemeyer, 1932), make the Worteibuch 
of 1933 indispensable for every serious Old French library. Eef- 
erences to literature that has appeared since the publication of the 
first edition are very useful, and the changes in the etymological 
statements seem judicious. The fact that Poerster^s long intro- 
duction, which had little or nothing to do with the dictionary, has 
been omitted, has made it possible to make the book handier and 
cheaper. Is it too much to hope that in some future edition the 
Old French will be translated into modern French instead of (or 
at least as well as) into German and that the abbreviations for the 
poems of Crestien and the spelling of his name will correspond to 
the usual French names of the poems and the poet? Frequent 
non-German users of the Worterbuch are obliged to consult the list 
of abbreviations ad infinitum without ever learning that G {Oral) 
means Perceval and L (Lowenritter) Yvain^ etc. It is to be 
regretted that desire for brevity led to the omission of a number 
of references given in the first edition, so that for complete informa- 
tion one is obliged to have both editions. It would be a boon if 
editors would incorporate lists of proper names uniformly into their 
glossaries; there is little use in separating the two lists, and much 
time spared by uniting them. The separation is moreover not 
always easy; thus the first edition considers Deu a dictionary word 
and alixandrin a proper name, while the second edition reaches 
diametrically opposite conclusions ! The second edition, again, adds 
to the list of proper names references to Amors as the goddess of 
love, while leaving older references to the same sense in the 
dictionary. Despite these reservations, however, the book is a 
learned and valuable contribution to Old French lexicography, and 
the editor deserves our sincere gratitude. 

n. s. B. 


Beliqiorbssoziologische Probleme in Roman dev deutschen AufMdr- 
ung. Von Waltee Gebhakdt. Giessen: 1931. Pp. 116. The com- 
bined eflEorts of Pietism and Rationalism gradually undermined the 
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restrictions which the orthodox Protestant church put on its mem- 
bers. Hand in hand with the new worldliness goes a seculariza- 
tion of the reading matter. While good Protestants continue to 
read the Bible^ they no longer take the same delight in reading 
homilies and family sermons^ now they want to be entertained as 
well as edified. It is interesting to see how the Protestant clergy 
adapts itself to the changing conditions. Since the reading public 
remains the same and the reading objective on the whole remains 
the same, the clerical authors simply insert some tales of adventure 
a la Eichardson into their moral exhortations. The effect is sur- 
prising and immediate, the public simply devours these disguised 
sermons as it would eat up “verzuckerte Pillen.^^ By the cata- 
logues of the Leipziger Messe of that time the author shows how the 
reading public increased in proportion to the vanishing distrust of 
the Protestant reader with regard to books of a purely secular 
nature. The important outcome of this process of secularization 
is this : the coming great epoch of German literature found a well 
prepared German reading public. 

LYDIA UOESCH: 

West Virgmia University 


Romantische Lyrilc, nach Motiven ausegewahlt und geordnet, 
von Dr. Maetust Sommeeeeld, Junker und Diinnhaupt. Berlin, 
1932. 185 pp. Nachwort. This volume is the fourth in the series 
of anthologies arranged according to subject matter by Professor 
Sommerfeld, whose keen knowledge of the field has brought into 
this collection many fine poems by authors not represented in the 
usual anthologies. In the Nachwort he expresses the hope that 
the arrangement of the poems of rdmanticism under different 
groupings, eighteen in this collection, e. g.. Wanderlust ^ Im Walde, 
Dsr Rhein, Der Einsiedler, Nacht, Maria, etc., might aid in re- 
viving the discussion regarding the unity in variety of romantic 
creation. Curiously enough he has not included Liehe, as a motive 
of this period, and hence finds no place for poems such as 
Eichendorff^s Zn einemi huhlen Grunde. 

A. B. ZUOKEE 

University of Maryland, 

College Park 


Germany, A, Companion to German Studies, Edited by Jetb^o 
Bithell, Lincoln McVeagh. The Dial Press, N. Y., 1932. With 
Map and Bibliography, xii + 402 pp. $4.00. A very useful intro- 
duction to things German in eleven chapters dealing with the 
history, literature, painting, architecture, sculpture and music of 
the country from the earliest times up to 1931. The editor, 
Keader in German, University of London, writes the introductory 

5 
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chapter and also the longest chapter in the book, that dealing with 
German literature from 1880 to 1931. The work is soundly done 
with a great deal of sympathetic appreciation albeit with here and 
there some British prejudices. The criticism does not, on the 
whole, differ much from that of German literary historians, yet 
in some eases, as for example with Hebbel, the writers refuse to 
be awed by great reputations. The work deserves to be recom- 
mended to students and teachers of German, particularly since it 
offers a broader basis than merely literary history. 

University of Maryland, A. E. ZXJCKEE 

College Path 


Medieval Story, By W. W. Law^eence. New York, 1931. Pp. 
xiv + 236. $2.50. The first edition of this book came out in 

1911. The second edition of 1926 differed from the first only 
in that the suggestions for supplementary reading were brought 
up to date. The present edition is nothing more than a reprinting 
of the edition of 1926, and the legend second edition is appro- 
priately retained on its title-page. In spite of the lapse of time. 
Professor Lawrence’s lectures have not lost their value as an intro- 
duction to medieval story, and though a revised edition of them 
would be welcome, it is good to know that the book has not been 
allowed to go out of print. k. m. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


On Being Creative. In the June number of MLN, Mr. H. M. Jones has 
published a rather harsh review of Mr. Babbitt’s book On Being Creative. 
I do not wish to question Mr, Jones’s individual judgments, because of 
considerations of space; but I should like to raise the question whether 
Mr. Babbitt does not deserve more sympathetic criticism, especially from 
Mr. Jones, who demands sympathy (with candor) as a condition of good 
criticism. I am not likely to be regarded as a representative of classicism 
in my own studies, but I feel that Mr. Babbitt has been the source of so 
many critical ideas which we all use that even his adversaries are as deeply 
in his debt as his disciples. His significance in American critical thought 
should at least preserve him from being dismissed with contempt in the 
pages of a conscientious learned journal. Mr. Stoll also, though utterly 
different in his critical attitude, has suffered from reviewers in a like 
manner because of the individuality of his point of view. This seems to me 
alien to the spirit of receptiveness which is professed by all scholars. 

Thomas M, Baysor 

University of Nebraska 
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Valentine and Obson. With Mr. Arthur Dickson’s regret of our appar- 
ent inability to agree on all points {MLN., XLViii, 207) I can only concur. 
Such an agreement is, in the nature of the case, perhaps impossible. Put 
in a nutshell, the problem may be defined thus: Mr. Dickson piefeis to 
find the source of the romance m a marchen recorded in Europe as early 
as 1550, although this marchen lacks the most charactei istic features of 
the romance (ifl/iV., xlvii, 495), rather than looking for it in a twin story 
known to us only in folk-lore. The basis for his preference is, then, the 
assumption that everything told orally in the middle ages was also put 
on paper and that everything that was put on paper has come down to us. 
I admire such robust faith without finding myself able to shaie it. For- 
tunately, in this scepticism I do not stand alone but am happy to refer 
Mr. Dickson to an essay of Mr. R. W. Chambers, The Lost Literature of 
Mediaeval England {The Library, Fourth Series, v, 293-321). Mr. D. 
furthermore asks, if Valentin und Namelos rests upon 'universal super- 
stitions ’ (better: upon a twin story of simple structure ultimately derived 
from such superstitions), what of the Eustace legend. La Belle Eelene, 
Ootavian, Parzival, Maugis d^Aigrement, Merlin, Qenerides, and Tristan de 
NanteuiU Was each of them independent of all the others, and have they 
no connection but the common basis of superstition? Although tempted 
to quote a well-known English proverb about the relative ease of asking 
questions and the greater difficulty of answering them, I may peihaps be 
permitted, for the Eustace legend and one of its derivatives, to refer Mr. 
Dickson to Nuovi Studi Medievali, m, 223-58, and Englische Btudien, Lxvn, 
174-77. For the other romances, I hope, if a few more years of life are 
granted to me, to take them up one by one and eventually to answer Mr. 
Dickson’s queries. 

Alexander Haggerty Kbappb 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Richard Steele. Since the printing of my article, " Some Unpublished 
Letters of Richard Steele to the Duke of Newcastle,” in the April number 
of MLN., another Steele researcher, Mr. Willard Connely, has called my 
attention to the fact that these letters were published, some in full and 
others in part, by George A. Aitken in the Athenaeum for December, 1890. 
Aitken’s summary, which was written about a year after the publication 
of his monumental work on Steele (and very shortly after the Newcastle 
Papers were acquired by the British Museum) is still another piece of 
research for which students of Steele are deeply grateful and deeply 
indebted to him. The text of the letters as given in MLN, tallies, with a 
few minor exceptions, with that of Aitken. The letter I have dated Jan. 
29, 1715, he excerpts and dates the 28th j and that which he places at 
“ perhaps about this time,” that is, October, 1718, is dated in my tran- 
script, Nov. 8, 1719. Although our interpretations of the contents are 
similar, there are differences in our understanding of the two written in 
the summer of 1715, and I was enabled because of Tickell’s recently printed 
papers to go a step further in annotating that of September, 1718. Our 
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readings of the last letter are different, and Aitken’s is undoubtedly right. 
He includes and explains an enclosure — overlooked by me — ^which puts the 
contents in another light. 

Rae Blanohabd 

Voucher College 


Butler. Recently, while glancing over my article on the Butler- 
Oxenden Correspondence [MLN.y January, 1933), I perceived to my annoy- 
ance that I had been unconsciously manoeuvred into a clear misstatement. 
I wrote, Since Butler’s association with Cray’s Inn is established by 
Richard’s letter,” and again, Richard Oxenden’s letter . . . definitely 
associates Butler with Cray’s Inn.” Richard Oxenden’s letter, taken alone, 
establishes no such relation. Cray’s Inn Walkes was of course a fashion- 
able promenade (cf. Pepys’s Dmry, passim). In any case, a meeting here 
between the Oxendens and Butler would prove nothing. What I ought to 
have said, and all that I intended to say, is that a number of details, taken 
together (a complex which for me Richard Oxenden’s letter must have 
come to symbolize), make Butler’s association with certain men at one 
time or another at Cray’s Inn seem quite certain. 

Ricardo Quintana 

University of ‘Wisconsin 


Shakespeare and Bacon. When I wrote the note on Shakespeare and 
Bacon as horticultural prophets, which appeared in MLlff, for February, 
1933, I was unaware that the matter had been discussed in the April, 
1932, issue of the Journal of Heredity , by Drs. W. B. Praeger and Robert 
C. Cook. Credit for priority of notice obviously goes to them. Subsequent 
study, still incomplete because of inaccessibility of some of his works, 
inclines me to believe that Perdita’s lines in question were inspired, 
directly or indirectly, by della Porta. 

P. C. BRADFORD 

Michigan State College 


Centilivre AND CoLDSMiTH. I have Just seen, for the first time, Walter 
and Clare Jerrold’s F%ve Queer Women (London, 1929), and I regret to 
say that in their chapter on Susanna Centilivre I have encountered the 
suggestion (made three years before a similar suggestion of mine appeared 
in MLN,) that Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer was influenced by Mrs. 
Centilivre’s The Mwn/s Bewitched, The brief exposition which the authors 
give to the parallel between the two plays concludes as did my note: 

. . it is difficult to avoid believing that he (Goldsmith) had read Mrs. 
Oentilivre’s play.” May I therefore offer here my apologies to the authors 
of Wive Queer Women? 

Mark Soho-rbr 

University of Wisconsin 
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zur Englischen Literaturgeschichte, 5.) 

Brooke, C. F. T., and Paradise, N. B. 
(eds.). — English Drama 1580-1642. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1933. Pp. viii + 1044. $4.00. 

Browning, Eobert, Letters of. Collected 
by T. J. Wise and ed. by T. L. Hood. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. xx + 
390. $5.00. 

Brunner, Hildegard, — Miltons personliche 
und ideelle Welt in ihrer Beziehung zum 
Aristokratismus. Bonn: Hanstein, 1933. 
Pp. ii -f 50. M. 2.60. (Bonner Studien zur 
Englischen Philologie, Heft XIX.) 

Cargill, Oscar (ed.). — The Social Revolt: 
American Literature from 1888 to 1914. New 
York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xv + 649. 
$1.35. (Amer. Lit.: A Period Anthology.) 

Chappell, L. W. — John Henry: A Folk- 
lore Study. Jena: Biedermann, 1933. Pp, 
viii 4“ 144. 

Chaucer, GeojBErey, The Complete Works. 
Ed. F. N. Robinson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933. Pp. xl + 1133 + v. $3.00. 


Dahlerup, Verner (ed.). — Ordbog over det 
Danske Sprog (Danske Sprog- og Litteratur- 
selskab). K^benliavn: Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, Nordisk Forlag, 1933. Pp. 1430. 
(Fjortende Bind- Midde-Nuvaerende. ) 

Dante Alighieri. — Dante’s Inferno with a 
Translation into English Triple Rhyme by 
Laurence Binyon. London: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. ix + 401. ($3.00) 

Deckehnann, W lUielm, — Untersuchungen 
zur Bienenfables Mandevilles und zu ihrer 
Entstehungsgeschichte im Hinbliek auf die 
Bienenfabelthese, Hamburg: Friedericksen, 
de Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 1-136. M. 6 (Britan- 
nica. Heft 7.) 

Deor. — Ed. Kemp Malone. London: Me- 
thuen, 1933. Pp. X -f 38. 1 s. 6 d. (Me- 

thuen’s Old English Library A. 2.) 

Dickens, Charles. — Letters to Charles 
Lever. Ed. Flora V. Livingston with an 
introduction by H. E. Rollins. Cambridge : 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. xviii -f 66. 
$1.50. 

Eaker, J. G. — ^Walter Pater: A Study in 
Methods and Effects. Iowa City, 1933. Pp. 
52. $0.50. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, Hu- 

manistic Series, Vol. V, No. 4.) 

England und die Antike. Leipzig : 
Trubner, 1932. Pp, xii -}- 304 -f xxx Tafeln 
-f vi. RM. 18. (VortrM-ge der Bibliothek 
Warburg, IX Band, 1930-1931.) 

Fagin, N. B. — ^William Bartram: Inter- 
preter of the American Landscape. Baltic 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. xii 
-f 230. $2,25. 

Gover, J, E, B., Mawer, A., and Stenton, 
F. M. — The Place-Names of Northampton- 
shire. Cambridge : Univ. Press, 1933. Pp- 
lii + 312. $4.75. (English Place-Name 

Society, Vol. X.) 

Guyot, ]£douard. — John Galsworthy. 1. 
Le Romancier. Paris: Didier, 1933. Pp. xx 
+ 236. Fr. 12. 

Holthausen, F. — ^Alten^lisches Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch. 5. Lieferung. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1933. Pp. 321-400. M. 5. 
(Germanische Bibliothek. IV Reihe: Wbrter- 
biicher 7.) 

Hyder, C. K. — Swinburne’s Literary Ca- 
reer and Fame. Durham (N, (7.) : Duke 
Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. xii -f 388. $3.50. 

Irving, Washington. Washington Irving 
and the Storrows. Letters from England 
and the Continent, 1821-1828. Ed. S. T. 
Williams- Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1933. Pp. X + 138. $2.00. 

Jespersen, Otto. — Essentials of English 
Grammar. New York: Holt, 1933. Pp. ii + 
388 “f" 11. $2.00* 

Kennedy, Julia E, — George Watterson: 
Novelist, Metropolitan Author,” and Oitic. 
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Washington (D. G,) : Catholic Univ. of 
America^ 1933. Pp. xii + 64. 

Kent, Elizabeth E. — Goldsmith and Ins 
Booksellers. Ithaca (2V. Y.) : Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1933. Pp. xiv + 122. $1.25. 

Langenfelt, Gosta. — Select Studies in Collo- 
quial English of the Late Middle Ages. 
Lund: H. Ohlsson, 1933. Pp. xxviii + 129 + 
iii. Kr. 7. 

Lee, Nathaniel. — ^ Constantine the Great. 
Ed. W. Hafele. Eetdelherg : Winter, 1933. 
Pp. 168. M. 5.50. ( Englische Textbibliothek, 
20 .) 

Lemmi, C. W. — The Classic Deities in 
Bacon : A Study in Mythological Symbolism. 
BalUmore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 
X -f 226. $2.50. 

Levy, Max. — Der Sabbath in England: 
Wesen und Entwieklung des englischen Sonn- 
tags. Leipsitg: Tauchnitz, 1933. Pp. 298. 
KM. 10. (Kolner anglistische Arbeiten, 
Band 18.) 

MacClintock, W. D. — Joseph Warton’s 
Essay on Pope: A History of the Five Edi- 
tions. Chapel Eill : Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. Pp. xii + 76. $2.00. 

McDowell, Tremaine (ed). — The Romantic 
Triumph : American Literature from 1830 to 
1860. IVeio Forfc; Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xiii 
-f- 744. $1.50. (Amer. juit : A Period 

Anthology. ) 

Members of the English Department of 
Stephens College. — ^Hurdles in English Com- 
position: A Kevieiv of the Mechanics of 
English Composition. New York: Holt, 1933. 
Pp. XX +■ 312. $1.25. 

Miller, V. C, — Joel Barlow Revolutionist: 
London, 1791-92. Hamhurg: Eriederichsen, 
de Gruyter, 1932. Pp. [vi] -f vi + 100 -f- 
[xiv]. RM. 4.20. (Britanniea, 6.) 

Milton, John. — Epitaphium Damonis. 
Printed from the First Edition with a New 
Translation by W. W. Skeat. Cambridge: 
Univ. Press; New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. 22. $0.80. 

Moore, C. A. (ed.).— English Prose of the 
Eighteenth Century. New York: Holt, 1933. 
Pp. xii -f 932. $4.00. 

Nelson, John Herbert (ed.).— ^Contem- 
porary Trends: American Literature since 
1914. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xv 
4" 506. $1.25, (Amer. Lit,: A Period 

Anthology.) 

Oliver, John R. — ^Priest or Pagan. New 
Tor^: Knopf, 1933. Pp. xiv + 462. $2.60. 

Owst, G. R. ““ Literature and Pulpit in 
Medieval England; A Neglected Chapter in 
the History of English Letters and of the 
English People. Cambridge: Univ. Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xxiv + 
618 . $ 8 . 00 . ^ 


Peitz, Agnes. — Der Einfluss des Nordliehen 
Dialektes im Mittelengiisehen auf die ent- 
stehende Hoehsprache. Bonn : Hanstein, 
1933. Pp. 136. M. 6.50. (Bonner Studien 
zur englischen Philologie, Heft XX.) 

Pollack, T, C. — The Philadelphia Theatre 
in the Eighteenth Century. Philadelphia : 
1933. Pp. vi + 68. (U. of Penn, diss.) 

Praz, Mario. — The Romantic Agony. Tr. 
Angus Davidson. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1933. Pp. xviii + 456. $7 50. 

Purney, Thomas, The Works of. Ed. H. 
0. White. Oxford: Blackwell, 1933. Pp. 
xxxvi + 112. 5 s. (Percy Reprints, No. XII.) 

Raith, Josef (ed.). — ^Die altenglische Ver- 
sion des Halitgar^schen Bussbuchos (Sog. 
Poenitentiall Pseudo-Eegberti ) . Hamburg: 
H. Grand, 1933. Pp.xl + 8C. RM. 14. (Bib. 
der angelsachsischen Prosa, XIII Band.) 

Shakespeare, Wilham. — The Tragedy of 
King Richard the Third. Ed. Hazelton 
Spencer. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1933. Pp. 
Tryx + 254. $0.60. (The Arden Shakespeare) . 

Spencer, Hazelton (ed.). — Elizabethan 
Plays, Written by Shakespeare’s Friends, 
Colleagues, Rivals, and Successors. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1933. Pp. x+ 1174. $4.00. 

Spiller, Robert E. (ed.). — The Roots of 
National Culture: American Literature to 
1830. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xv 
+ 758. $1.50. (Amer. Lit.: A Period 

Anthology. ) 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar. — ^Art and Artifice in 
Shakespeare : A Study in Dramatic Contrast 
and Illusion. Cambridge : University Press, 
1933. Pp. XV + 178. $2.60. 

Studies in English by Members of the 
English Seminar of the Charles University, 
Prague, Vol. 4. Prague, 1933. Pp. viii + 
172. Cena 30 K5. (Facultas Philosophica 
Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis, XXXlII. ) 

Three Northumbrian Poems: Caedmon’s 
Hvmn, Bede’s Death Song and the Leiden 
Riddle. Ed. A. H. Smith. London: Methuen, 
1933. Pp. x + 54. 2 s. (Methuen’s Old 

English Library A. 1.) 

Wann, Louis (ed.). — The Rise of Realism; 
American Literature from 1860 to 1888. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xvi + 805. 
$1.50. (Amer. Lit.: A Period Anthology.) 

Wehrle, W. D. — The Macaronic Hymn 
Tradition in Medieval English Literature. 
Washington {D, (7.) ; Catholic Univ, of 
America, 1933. Pp. xxxviii + 186. 

Wilde, Hans-Oskar. — Miltons geiatge- 
schichtliche Bedeutung, Heidelberg : Winter, 
1933. Pp. iv + 144 + 16. (Germanische 
Bibliothek. 1 Aht. 2 Reihe. 1.) 

Wordsworth, William. — The Prelude or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind (Text of 1805). Ed. 
E. de Selincourt. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1933. Pp. xl + 328. $1.50. 
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Wordswortii and Reed: The Poet's Corre- 
spondence with his American Editor. 1836- 
1850, and Henry Reed's Account of his Re- 
ception at Rydal Mount London and Else- 
where in 1854. Ed. L IST. Broughton. Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ Press, 1933. Pp. xx -f 292. 
$3.00. (Cornell Studies in English, XXI.) 

Wyld, H, C. — Some Aspects of the Diction 
of English Poetry: Three Lectures Delivered 
before the University of London duiing 
February x933 at Westfield College. Oooford: 
Blackwell, 1933. Pp ii -f 72. 2 s. 6 d. 

Year's Work in English Studies, Vol, XIL — 
Ed for the English Association by P. S. 
Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. 342. $3.00. 

Young, Helen H. — The Writings of Walter 
Pater: A Reflection of British Philosophical 
Opinion from 1860 to 1890. Lancaster {Pa.), 
1933. Pp. iv -f- 140. (Bryn Mawr diss.) 

Zachrisson, R. E, — ^An English Pronouncing 
Dictionary and Spelling-list in Anglic. 
Uppsala: Almquist & Vv^iksells, 1933, Pp. 
xxiv -f 90 + ii. 

Anglic, an International Language, 

with a Survey of English Spelling Reform 
(second enlarged ed.). Uppsala: Almquist 
& Wiksells, 1932. Pp. 88. 

GERMAN 

Babinger, Franz. — T. H. Mordtmann zum 
Gediichtnis. Le%pzig: Harrassowitz, 1933. 
16 pp. M. 2. 

Bannes, Joachim. -—Der Aufstieg des 
jungen Herder. Fiinf historische Skizzen 
[Ostpreussen-Biicher, Bd. 13.] Konigslerg : 
Grafe & Unger [1933]. 80 pp. M. 1.80. 

Behrens, Ada. — Der entwurzelte Mensch 
im Familienroman von 1880 bis zur Gegen- 
wart. [Diss. Bonn]. Lubeck: Coleman, 
1932. 45 pp. 

Beithan, Ingehorg. — ^Friedrich Nietzsche 
als Umwerter der deutschen Literatur 
[Beitriige zur Philosophic, 25]. Eeideh 
berg: Winter, 1933. 222 pp. M. 9.50. 

Bohne, Erdmann Werner. — Musik und 
Musiker im Roman um 1930. Ein Rund- 
funkvortrag. Greifswald: Bamberg, 1933. 
13 pp. M. 1. 

Carow, Margarete. — ^Zacharias Werner und 
das Theater seiner Zeit. [Theater u. 
Drama, Bd. 3]. Berlin: Eisner, 1933. 136 
pp., 3 plates. 

Dolker, Helmut. — ^Die Flurnamen der Stadt 
Stuttgart in ihrer sprachlichen und sied- 
lungsgeschichtliehen Bedeutung [Tiibinger 
germanistische Arbeiten, Bd. 16], Bintt- 
gart; Kohlhammer, 1933. xv, 460 pp. M. 18. 

Eck, Johann von. — ^Das Schiff des Heils. 
A diplomatic edition by Gustave Otto Arlt. 
[Indiana Univ. Studies Nos. 98, 99, Vols. 
XIX, XX]. Bloomington, Ind.: University 
Book Store, 1933. 116 pp. $1.00. 


Eis, Gerhard. — Die Quellen des Marter- 
buches. Mit Unterstutzung d. Ministeriums 
f. Schulwesen u. Volkskultur. (Hrsg. : 
Eiich Gierach), [Prager deutsche Studien, 
H. 46]. Reichenberg: Sudetendeutscher 
Verl , 1932. 323 pp. M. 10. 

Ellinger, Georg. — Gesehichte der neula- 
teinischen Literatur Deutschlands im 16. 
Jh. 3, Abt. 1. Gesch. d. neulat. Ljrrik in 
den Niederlanden vom Ausg. d. 15. bis zum 
Beginn d. 17. Jh. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1933. viii, 334 pp, M. 16. 

Ermatinger, Emil. — Diehtung und Geistes- 
leben der deutschen Schweiz. Munohen: 0. 
H. Beck [1933]. x, 787 pp. M. 12. 

Fricke, Gerhard. — Die Bildlichkeit in der 
Diehtung des Andreas Gryphius. Materialien 
und Studien zum Formproblem d. deutschen 
Literaturbarock. [Neue Forseliung. Arbeiten 
zur Geistesgeschichte d. germ, u, roman. 
VOlker 17]. Berlin: Junker & Dunnhaupt, 
1933. 237 pp. M. 10. 

Gassen, Kurt. — Die niederdeutsche Bewe- 
gung der Gegenwart. Pflege plattdeutscher 
Sprache und Literatur durch Bibliotheken, 
Institute, Vereine und Buhnen des nieder- 
deutschen Sprachgebiets. [Aus den Schatzen 
d. Univ.-Bibl. zu Greifswald. 8]. Ureifs- 
wald: Bamberg, 1933. 56 pp. M. 1.80. 

Gerland, Heinrich. — Schiller und das Recht. 
Rede bei der von d. Univ. Jena veranst. 
Feier d. Jahrestages d. Grundung d. Dt. 
Reiches geh. am 18. Jan. 1933. [Jenaer akad. 
Reden. H. 16]. Jena: Fischer, 1933. 34pp. 
M. 1.80. 

Gillies, Alexander. — ^Herder und Ossian. 
[Neue Forschung, 19]. Berlin: Junker & 
Dunnhaupt, 1933. 189 pp. M. 8. 

Gopfert, Herbert Georg.— Paul Ernst und 
die Tragbdie. [Form u, Geist, Bd, 29]. 
Leipzig: Eichblatt, 1932. viii, 191 pp. 
M. 9. 

Guide, Hildegard. — Studien zuna jung- 
deutschen Frauenroman. [Diss. Ttibingen, 
1931]. Weilheim-Teok: Gienger, 1933. xv, 

88 pp. 

Grothe, Heinz. — Klabund. Leben und 
Werk eines Dichters. Mit 4 Bildern. Ber- 
lin: Goldstein, 1933. 78 pp. M. 2. 

Hasper, Eberhard. — Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch. [Diss. Freiburg i. B.J. Greifs- 
wald: Adler, 1932. 107 pp. 

Halm, Hans.— Anton Tscheehows Kurzge- 
schichte und deren Vorlaufer. [Forschungen 
zur neueren Literaturgeschichte 67]. Wei- 
mar: Duncker, 1933. 181 pp. M. 8. 

Hayens, Kenneth C. — Grimmelshausen. 
[St Andrews Univ. Publication No. 
XXXIV]. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1932. ix, 252 pp. $2.75. 

Hermann, Joh. Bernh.— Briefe an Albrecht 
Otto und Jean Paul (aus Jean Pauls Nach- 
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lass). Mit Einl. u. Erl. hrsg. von Knrt 
Sclireinert [Acta et commentationes Uni- 
versitatis Tartuensis (Dorpatensis) ]. Tartu 
IDorpart] : Kruger, 1933. xlii, 221 pp, 
M. 4.50. 

Hof, J. J. — Eriesche DialectgeograpMe. 
[Koord- en Zuid-Kederlandsclie Dialect- 
bibliotheek Deel III]. s^-O-ravenhage : Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1933. xv, 277 pp. G-ld. 8. — 
Kampf, Fntz. — Gustav Ereytag und das 
Kronpriuzenpaar Eriedrieb Wilbelm. [His- 
torische Abbandlungen. H. 5]. Berlin: 
Ebermg, 1933. 66 pp. M. 2.80. 

Kastner, Erich. — Emil und die Detektive. 
Ed. with Introd , Notes, Exercises, and Vo- 
cabulary by Lilian L. Stroebe and Ruth J. 
Hofrichter. New York: Holt, 1933. xiii, 
134, Iv pp. 80 cts. 

Kockjoy, Wolfgang. — ^Der deutsche Kauf- 
mannsroman. Versuch einer kultur- und 
geistesgeschichtl. genetischen Darstellung 
[Der deutsche Roman in Gruppen- und 
Einzeldarstellungen. 1]. Leipzig: Heitz 
[1933]. ix, 221 pp. M. 5.50. 

Lachmann, Eduard. — Die ersten Bucher 
Stefan Georges. Eine Annaherung an das 
Werk. Bondi, 1933. 138 pp. M. 3 

Loeb, Minna. — Die Ideengehalte der Ar 
beiterdichtung. Diss. Giessen: 1932 
95 pp. 

Matthaus, Gerhard. — Stifters Erziehungs- 
gedanken. [Schriften der Stifter-Gemeinde. 
6.] Eger, Kassel-Wilhelmshohe: Stauda, 
1933. 160 pp. M. 9. 

Matenko, Percy.— Tieck and Solger. The 
complete correspondence. New York: B. 
Westermann Co., 1933. xvi, 593 pp. $5.00. 

Meinecke, Friedrich. — Goethes Missverg- 
nugen an der Geschichte [Aus: Sitzungs- 
ber, d, Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. 
1932, 3]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. 19 

pp. M. 2. 

Meyen, Fritz. — ^BjSrnstjerne BJornson im 
deutschen Schnfttum. Eine Bioliographie. 
Mit e. Geleitwort von Prof. Dr. Konstantin 
Reichardt. Leipzig: Diebener, 1933. 55 

pp. M. 3.80. 

Mittner, L. — La concezione del divenire 
nella lingua tedesca. Introduzione di L. 
Sorrento. Milano: Soc. edit. ^^Vita e pen- 
siero,’^ 1931. 118 pp. L. 8. (Pubblicazioni 
della ITniversith cattolica del Sacro Cuore. 
Serie quarta, scienze filologiche, vol. 11.) 

Miiller, Kurt. — ^Barther Personennamen im 
Spatmittelalter [Vorarbeiten zum pommer- 
schen WSi’terbuch. H. 5 = Diss. Greifswald]. 
Greifswald: Bamberg, 1933. xv, 233 pp. 2 
plates. M. 6. 

Hewald, Richard — ^Deutscher Horaz in 5 
Jahrhunderten. [Literarhist. Bibl. Bd, 5], 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1933. 163 

pp. M. 4. 


Paul, Hermann.— Deutsches Worterbuch. 
4. And. von Karl Euling. Liefer ung 1. 2. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. 160 pp, 4®. M. 14. 

Pessler, Wiihehn. — Deutsche Wortgeo- 
graphie. Wesen und Werden, Wollen und 
We»- [Aus, Worter und Sachon. Bd. 15]. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1932. 80 pp. M. 9. 

Petersen, Julius, u. Trunz, Erich.— 
Lynsche Weltdichtung in deutschen Uber- 
tragungen aus sieben Jahrhunderten 
[Literarhist. Bibl. Bd 9]. Berlin: Junker 
& Dunnhaupt, 1933. ix, 192 pp. 

Rdsch, Hermann. — Sprachzwang und 
Sprechfreiheit. Eine Erage an die Forschung 
und den Unterricht, ausgehend von der 
“freien Wortbildung im Anlaut.” Rudolf 
Hildebrand zum Gedachtnis. IFrankfurt a, 
M.: Diesterweg, 1933.] 16 pp. 60 Pf. 

Roselius, Kurt L. H. — ^Paul Gottlieb Werl- 
hof, ein norddeutscher Dichter des fruhen 
18. Jahihunderts. Diss. Munchen, 1930. 
Oldenburg: Stalling [1933]. 63 pp. 

Rudolph, Norbert. — Das Gedankliche im 
Drama. [Diss. Bonn]. Xanten: 1932. 
48 pp. 

Schiller, Friedrich von. — Anthologie auf 
das Jahr 1782. Faksimile-Druck der bei 
Johann Benedict Metzler in Stuttgart 
anonym erschienen 1. Aufl, Mit Nachw. u. 
Anm. von Julius Petersen. Btuttgart: 
Metzler [1932]. 18, 271, 41 pp. M. 5. 

Schlaf, Johannes. — Leben und Werk. 
[Hrsg. von Ludwig Bhte u. Kurt Meyer- 
Rotermund]. Querfurt: R. K. Jaeckel 
[199]. 93 pp. 4L M. 3.50. 

Schroder, Edward. — Walthers Pelzrock. 
[Sonderdrucke aus d. Nachrichten von d, 
Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen. Philol.-hist. Kl. 
1932. Eachgr. 4, Nr. 14]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann [1933]. Pp. 260-270. M. 1. 

Schroder, Rud. Alex. — Racine und die 
deutsche Humanitiit [Schriften der Corona. 
2]. Munchen: Oldenbourg [1932]. 76 pp. 
M, 3.50. 

Sievers, Hartwig. — ^Hebbels "Maria Mag- 
dalena^^ auf der Biihne. Ein Beitrag zur 
Buhnengeschichte Hebbels. [Hebbel-Eorsch- 
ungen. Nr. 23]. Berlin: Behr, 1933* 299 
pp. M. 6.50. 

Singer, Samuel. — Die religiose Lyrik des 
Mittelalters. (Das Nachleben der Psalmen). 
[Neujahrsblatt d. Literar, Ges. Bern. N. F. H. 
10]. Bern: Erancke, 1933. 142 pp. M. 4.40. 

Spengler, Wilhelm. — ^Das Drama Schillers. 
Seine Genesis. Diss. Leipzig: 1932. 152pp. 

Spiero, Heinrich. — Siegfried von der 
Trenck. Gedanken zu seinem Werk. Gotha: 

: Klotz [1932] 71 pp. M. 2.50. 

Stadtlander, Wilhelm.— Borne und sein 
Verhaltnis zu Goethe und Jean Paul. [Neue 
Forschung. 20]. Berlin: Junker k Dixnn- 
haupt, 1933. 159 pp. M. 6.80, 
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Steche, Theodor. — Die Kleinschreibung in 
der deutschen Druckschrift. Berlin: Verl. 
d. Bildungaverbandes d. deutschen Buch- 
drucker [19331. 16 pp. 45 Pf. 

Sternberg, F. — Sudcrmann. Ibsen. Trieste : 
Ediz. C.E. L.V.I., 1931. 177 pp. L. 10. 

(Pagine di eoltura.) 

Sternitzke, Erwin. — Der stilisierte Bankel- 
sang. Diss. Marburg. Wiirzhurg : Triltsch, 
1933. viii, 79 pp. M. 3. 

Strahlmann, Fritz. — Goethe und unsere 
deutsche Nordwestecke, Ges. AufsS.tze zum 
100. Todestage des Dichters . . . Nebst 
einem Erganzungsaufsatz “ Beziehungen des 
Oldenburger Landes zu deutschen Dichtern.^’ 

. . . Oldenburg: Oldenburger Verlagshaus 
Lindenallee, 1932. 61 pp. M. 1.50. 

Stroh, Fritz. — Sprache und Volk. [S.-A. 
aus Hessische Blatter f. Volkskunde, 1931 
32, pp. 229-248]. Q-iessen: von Miinchow, 
1932. 20 pp. 50 Pf. 

Siissmann, Walter. — Die Akzente im 
Munchener Tristan und in einigen anderen 
mild. Hss. Diss. Breslau: Nischkowsky, 

1932. 66 pp. 

Teske, Hans. — Thomasin von Zerclaere 
Der Mann und sein Werk. [Germanische 
Bibliothek, 2. Abt. : Untersuchungen und 
Texte. 34]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. xiv, 
228 pp. M. 9. 

Teske, Hans. — Thomasin von Zerclaere. 
Der Mann u. s. Werk. [Germanische 
Bibliothek, Abt. 2, Bd. 34], Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1933. xiv, 228 pp. M. 9. 

Vasmer, Max. — Der Burgundername bei 
den Westslaven. Mit 1 Tafel. [Aus; Sitz- 
ungsber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.- 
hist. Kl. 1933, 4] Berlin: de Gruyter, 

1933. 12 pp. M. 2. 

Wiese, Benno von. — Politische Lyrik 
1756-1871. Nach Motiven ausgew. u. geord- 
net, [Literarhistor. Bibl. Bd. 6]. Berlin: 
Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1933. 150 pp. M. 4. 

FRENCH 

Aebi, D. — ^Der Marienkafer, seine franz: 
Namen und seine Bedeutung im Volksglau- 
ben und Kinderspruch. Diss. Zurich: 1932. 
128 pp. 

Aley, K. — ^Auffassung un 1 Darstellung des 
religidsen im altprovenzalischen Drama. Diss. 
Halle: 1932. viii + 114 pp. 

Aubignd, Agrippa d’.— -Les Tragiques, 4d. 
Gamier et Plattard. Ill, IV. Paris: Droz, 
1933. 225 + 238 pp. Fr. 30 each. (Soc. 
des textes fr. m.) 

Balzac, Guez de. — ^Les Premieres Lettres 
(1618-27), <gd. H. Bibas et K-T. Butler. I. 
Paris: Droz, 1933. xl + 298 pp. (Soc. des 
textes fr. m.) 

Beck, F,-— Die dramatischen Entwtirfe 
Denis Diderots. Diss. Erlangen: 19Z2. 86 pp. 


Bertdccioli, A. — Les origines du roman 
maritime frangais. Livorno: S. Belforte, 
1931. 139 pp. L. 10. 

Boillot, F. — L’Humour d^Anatole France. 
Pans: Presses Univ., 1933. 32 pp. 

Bonfantmi, M. — Vita, opere e pensieri di 
Ch. Baudelaire. Novara: Le ediz. della 
‘‘ Libra,” 1928. vi + 186 pp. L. 10. 

Bosshart, B. — Die Benennungen der 
Omelette auf franz : Sprachgebiet. Diss. 
Zurich: 1932. 75 pp. 

Brunot, P. — ^Hist. de la langue fr. T. VI. 
Le XVIIIe s. 2nie partie. Paris: Colin, 1933. 
783 pp. Fr. 120. 

Brussaly, M. — The Political Ideas of 
Stendhal. New York: Inst, of Fr. Studies 
(1933). xiv + 233 pp. 

CailHet, E. — The Themes of Magic in 
Nineteenth-Century Fr. Fiction, trans. by L. 
Havens. Pam; Presses univ., 1932. xii + 
228 pp. 

Cameron, Alice. — The Influence of Arios'to^s 
Epic and Lyric Poetry on the Work of 
Amadis Jamyn. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. 63 pp. $0.75. (J. H. Studies 

in Romance L. and L.) 

Cappiello, L.—P. Bayle Pavia : 1st. pavese 
di arti grafiche, 1930. 32 pp. L. 5. 

Casanova de Seingalt. — L’Evasion des 
plombs, ed. Morris Bishop. New York: 
Holt, 1933. Ixxxi + 178 pp. $0.92. 

Champion, P. — Fr. Villon, sa vie et son 
temps. 2 vols. Paris: Champion, 1933. 
xxvii + 332 + 442 pp. 

Chappuzeau, S. — ^Blindman’s Buff, a farce, 
trans. and adapted from the Fr. of 1662 by 
H. C. ijancaster. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. 21 pp. $0.50 

Chevalier, Marion F.-— A dramatic adapta- 
tion of Rabelais in the seventeenth century: 
les Aventures et le Manage de Panurge 
(1674) by Pousset de Montauban, with a 
study of Ms life and other plays. Diss. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
196 pp. $2.00. 

Criscuoli, G. — ^Vittore Hugo ed Avellino* 
Matino: Tip. D. Siena, 1931. 4to., 17 pp. 

Dallas, D. F. — ^Le Roman fr. de 1660 k 1680. 
Diss. Pans: Gamber, 1932. 291 pp. 

De Bartholomaeis, V.-~Poesie provenzaH 
storiche relative allTtalia. A cura di — . 
Vol. I-II. Roma: 1st. storico italiano, 1931. 
2 vols., cxi + 252, 361 pp, L. 75 each vol- 
ume. 

Dohner, K. — ^Zeit und Ewigkeit bei Chateau- 
briand III. Das Glockenmotiv bei Chateau- 
briand. Diss. Marburg: 1931. 54 pp. 

D^Orsi, L. — L’abate Lamennais e le sue 
dottrine. Padova : Casa edit. La Ga- 
rangola,” 1929. Ill pp. L. 10. 
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Duhamel, G. — Confession de minuit, ed. S. 
R. Cros and Ethel Preston. New York: 
Century, 1933. xxxii + 191 pp. $1.10. 

Engemann, W. — Voltaire iind China. Diss. 
Leipzig: 1932. 155 pp 

Ewart, A. — The Er Lang London; Faber, 
1933. 437 pp. 15 s 

Eenley, G, W. and Grubbs, H. A.-— An Out- 
line Notebook of Fr. Lit. New York: Crofts, 
1933. vi 4- 88 pp. 

Fernandez, R. — ^jVIoli^re. Madrid: La Nave, 
1932, 291 pp. 11.50 ptas. 

Ploccia, G. — ^11 lai del Caprifoglio di Maria 
di Franeia. Isola del Lin: Tip A. Macioce 
e Pisani, 1932. 69 pp 

Gasperetti, L. — Pascal A cura di — . 
Torino: Soc. edit. Internazionale, 1929. 273 

pp. 

Gobmeau. — ^Le Prisonnier chanceux, ed. H. 
W. Church. New York: Century, 1933. xxvi 
+ 244 pp. $1.25. 

Grand^Combe, F. de. — Bn croyant aux roses 
[Essays on Fr. poets, etc.] Paris: Presses 
univ. (1933). 234 pp. Fr. 15. 

Griffuti, U. — ^Voltaire critique et imitateur 
du Tasse. Etude. Roma: Albrighi, Segati 
e C., 1930. 76 pp. 

Hal^vy. — L’Abbe Constantin, ed, M. L. 
Carrel. New York: Holt, 1933. Ixvi -f 

206 pp. $.80. 

Havens, G. R. •— Voltaire’s Marginalia on 
the pages of Rousseau. Golumbm: The 
Ohio State Univ., 1933. viii + 199 pp. 

Hoyer, Luise. — Die Anrede in Corneilles 
Dramen, Diss. Leipzig: 1932. 79 pp. 

Hugo. — ^Ruy Bias, ed. 0. H. Moore. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1933. xxvi + 307 pp. 

Jones, Paul J. — ^Prologue and epilogue in 
Old Fr. lives of saints before 1400. Diss. 
Philadelphia: U. of Penn., 1933. 65 pp. 

^ Marzano, L, — ^L’unit^ di pensiero nelTopera 
di Gian Giacomo Rousseau. Palermo: Casa 
edit “ L’attuaiith,” 1930. x + 154 pp. L. 6. 

Michaud, R, — Vingtieme, an Anthology of 
the new Fr. prose and poetry. New York: 
Harper, 1933. xxxiv -f 505 pp. 

Neri, P, — n maggio delle fate e altri 
scritti di letteratura francese. Novara: 
Edit, “La libra,” 1929. 208 pp. L. 10. 

Iphig^nie. Turin: Ediz. de “L'erma,*^ 
1932. 13 pp. L. 2. 

Olmsted and Sirich.— -A Practical Fr. Gram- 
mar New York: Holt, 1933. xcii + 306 
pp. $1 56. 

Pavohni, A, F. — Giulio Verne. Roma: A. 

F. Formfggini, 1932. 66 pp. 

Peyre, H. — Qu’est-ce que le classieisme? 
Essai de Mise an point. Paris: Droz, 1933. 
229 pp. 


Santonastaso, G. — Georges Soiel. Bari: 
G. Laterza e figli, 1932 145 pp L, 12. 

Tilander, Gunnar. — Les Livres du roy 
modus et de la royne Ratio. 2 vols. Paris: 
Soc. des anc. t. fr., 1932 Ixiv + 386 + 
448 pp. 

Tinker, E. L. — Bibliography of the Fr. 
Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana. 
Worcester, Mass,: American Antiquarian 
Soc , 1933. 126 pp. 

Les Ecrits de langue fr. en Louiai- 

ane au XIXe s. Pans: Champion, 1932. 
502 pp. 

The Palingenesis of Craps. New 

York: 1933. 12 pp. 

Villon, Pranigois. — ^Le opere. Testo, vari- 
anti, traduzione, commento e note, con uno 
I studio sulla lingua e due glossaii, a cura di 
I M. Amato. Palermo: A. Trimarchi, 1930 
396 + 46 pp. L. 50. 

ITALIAN 

AMeri, Vittorio. — II Saul. Con argo- 
menti; commentario dichiarativo e giudizi 
a ciascun atto dei migliori critici dell’arte 
alfieriana a cura di R. Guastalla. Milano: 
C. Signorelli, 1932. 70 pp. L 3 
Alighieri, Dante. — La Divina Commedia, 
commentata de L. Pietrobono. Volume 
terzo! Paradise. Torino: Soc. editr. inter- 
nazionale, 1930. 425 pp. L. 10. (Scrittori 
italiani commentati per le scuole.) 

Saggi di traduzione della Divina 

Commedia in dialetto bergamasco, a cura di 
B. Belotti. Bergamo : Loc. edit. “ S. Ales- 
sandro,” 1933. xxiv “f 70 pp. 

Atene, P. — ^L’amore nelle opere di Antonio 
Fogazzaro. Genova: Libr. edit. “Italia,” 
1932. 46 pp. L. 2,50. 

Aurelio, A.— Uomini, leggende e canti di 
Dalmazia. Mantova: Ediz. “Dalmazia,” 
1932. 62 pp. L. 3. (Collana de gioi- 
elli ” della biblioteca di coltura dalmatica, ) 

Bacchi, I. — La giovinezza di Antonio Pa- 
nizzi. Reggio-Rmilia : Anonima poligr. 
emiliana, 1932, 88 pp. L. 5. 

Bianchi, 0. — Scriviamo a Papini papinia- 
namente. . . . Trieste : Edit. S, E. M. B. 0., 
1932. 174 pp. L, 8. 

Biondo, Flavio. — Scritti inediti e rari. 
Con introduzione di B. Nogara. Roma: 
Tip. Poliglotta Vaticana, 1927. cxciii 4- 
282 pp. (Studi e testi, No. 48.) 

Boffito, G, — Scrittori barnabiti o della 
Congregazione dei chierici regolari di San 
Paolo; 1533-1933. Biograha, bibliografia. 
ieonografia. Vol. I: A-E. Pireme: L. S. 
Olschki, 1916-1933. xv + 680 pp, 

Casnati, F. — Novecento. Milano: “Vita 
e pensiero,” 1932. 103 pp. L. 3. (I qua- 
dernidal cattolicismo contemporaneo, no. 7.) 
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Castelli, R. — Saggi critici. Fabrtano: 
Stab. tip. “ Gentile,” 1932. 322 pp. L. 15. 

Castellino, 0.— Carlo Goldoni, 1707-1793. 
Con introduzione e commento. Torino: G. 

B. Paravia e C., 1932. 102 pp. L. 5.25. 

{ Scrittori italiani con notizie stonche e 
analisi esteticbe.) 

Compagni, Dino, 1260-1324. — A cura di D. 
Guerri. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
95 pp. L 5.25. ( Scrittori italiani con 

notizie storicbe e analisi esteticbe.) 

B’Amato, A. — Canti popolari Irpini, a 
cura di — . Avellino : Tip. C. Labruna, 
1932. 68 pp. (Kepr. fi. tbe Annuario del 
r. Liceo-ginnasio di Avellino, 1930-31.) 

Be Angelis, 0. — Le sintassi italo-latina 
comparate per i ginnasi superiori e i licei. 
Lanoiano: G. Carabba, 1932. 264 pp. 

L. 10. 

Be Bartholomaeis, V. — ^Niccold da Bor- 
bona rimatore. Oasalhordino : Tip. N. Be 
Arcangelis, 1932. 18 pp. (Pepr. fr. the ‘^Atti 
del convegno storico abruzzese-molisano,” 
Ferrero, G. G. — ^L’anima e la poesia di 
Vittorio Allxeri. Torino: G. B. Paravia e 

C. , 1932, 374 pp. L. 17 (Biblioteca Para- 
via Storia e pensiero,” no. 19.) 

Giovan Gualberto, S. — ^La leggenda di — , 
fondatore del monastero della Vallombrosa. 
Ftrenze: G. Giannini e figlio, 1932. 60 pp. 
L. 3.50. (Fiori di letteratura aseetica e 
mistica, no. 22.) 

Lipparini, G. — Crestomazia italiana per i 
licei j con introduzioni, giudizi, analisi 
esteticbe secondo gli ultimi programmi, a 
cura di — . Vol. II: secoli XVI, XVII, 
XVIII. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1932. xxiii 
+ 960 pp. L. 18. 

^ Luzzatto, G. L. — 10 dialogbi su la crea- 
zione artistica. Lanctano : G. Carabba, 
1932. 230 pp. L. 9. 

Macherione, Giuseppe, poeta della patria; 
1840-1861. Poesie e prose scelte con prefa- 
zione di G. Bellonci. Firenze: F. Le Mon- 
nier, 1932. xxviii + 152 pp. L. 15. 

Maggi Maria, — Storia della letteratura 
italiana per le scuole medie superiori. Vol. 
I: Dalle origini al Einascimento. Palermo: 
Industrie riunite edit, siciliane, 1932. 193 
pp. L. 8.50. 

Mascia, F, S. — La poesia di Jacopone da 
Todi. Eoma: Albrigbi, Segati e C., 1932. 
114 pp. L. 10. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. — Scritti politici editi e 
inediti. Volume XX. Imola: P. Galeati, 
1931, xlvii 4- 332 pp. {Scritti editi ed 
inediti di G. Mazzxni, no. 59.) 

Meli, Giovanni. — Fa vole. Palermo: G. 
Travi, 1932. 201 pp. L. 3. 

Molina, G . — ^Saggio su Benedetto Croce. 
Genom: Stab. graf. editoriale, 1928. 124 

pp. L. 7.50. 


Neretti, L. — La tiamelogedia Abele di 
Vittorio Alfieri. Studio critico. Firenze: 
“Novissima” edit., 1932. 135 pp. L. 7. 

(Biblioteca di letters.) 

Nievo, Ippolito. — ^Letters. A cura di F. 
Fattorello. XJdine: “La Bivista lettera- 
ria,” 1932. viii -f- 224 pp. L. 12. 

Bulli, S. A. — Francesco Guicciardini, 1483- 
1540. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
110 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storicbe e analisi esteticbe.) 

Ortolani, C. — II “ Be dei versi ” (fra’ Pa- 
cifico da Lisciano). Spunti critico-storici. 
Pesaro: Off. graficbe G, Federici, 1932. 
63 pp. 

Parini, Giuseppe. — 11 Giorno e le Odi. 
Con introduzione e commento di M. Parena. 
Napoli: A. Bondinella, 1932. 406 pp. 

L. 12. 

Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M. — ^Antologia della 
litteratura italiana, per i corsi superiori 
degli istituti magistral!, a cura di — . Vol, 
II e III. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
2 vols., 420, 503 pp. L. 19; 28. 

Rosso Angiola Teresa. — L’ispirazione 
Hughiana nel Cardueci e nel Pascoli. To- 
rino: Libr, E. Einaldi, 1932. 91 pp. L. 9. 

Scarlatti, A. (Mascaretti, C.). — ^Bt ab Me 
et ab boc. Torino: Unione tip. edit, tori- 
nese, 1932. 7 vols., xv + 409, 365, xxxviii 

-f- 255, 287, 275, 275, 262. L. 10 each volume. 

Segneri, Paolo. — II “Pater” meditate. 
XII meditazioni estratte da “ La manna 
delTanima.” Torino : Soc. edit. Interna- 
zionale, 1932. 107 pp. L. 2. 

Segroi, C. — ^11 teatro di G. A. Borgese. 
Saggia critico. Napoli: A. Guida, 1932, 
108 pp. L. 4.50. 

Sorbelli, A. — Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle bibliotecbe dTtalia. Volume XLIX: 
XJdme. Volume L: Bassano del Grappa. 
Firenze: L. S. Olscbki, 1931. 4to., 332, 

356 pp. 

Spreti, V.— Enciclopedia storico -nobiliar e 
italiana. Famiglie nobili e titolate viventi 
riconoseiute dal r. Governo dTtalia. Com- 
presi: citt^, comunitil, mense vescovili, 
abazie, parrocchie ed enti nobilx e titolati 
riconoscmti. Volume quinto: P-E. Mi- 
lano: Encicl. storico-nob. 

Stasino, E. — ^Donzelli com’^. Napoli: E, 
Cbiurazzi, 1932, 28 pp. L. 3, (Collana 

degli scrittori giovani, edita da E. Cbiu- 
razzi, no, 1.) 

Stoppani, P. (Lantemino). — Dialectica. 
Spunterelli di stile menegbino. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1932. xii -j~ 334 pp. L. 10. 

Terzaghi, N. — ^Per la storia della satira. 
Torino: Ediz, de “L’erma,” 1932. 166 pp. 
L. 15. 

Tommaseo, Niccolo. — Poesie e prose scelte 
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e commentate da G. Battelli. Firenze: F. 
Le Monnier, 1932. 194 pp. L. 7. 

Tonelli, L. — ^Alla iicerca della personality, 
Seconda sene . Introduzione, medaghoni, 
profili. Catania : Studio edit, moderno, 
1929. xxviii + 318 pp. JL. 15. 

Trojani, A. — Francesco Pilippi-Pepe ed 
altri civitellesi illustri, Ascoh Piceno : 
Edit. tip. Ascolana, 1931. 36 pp. L. 2.50. 

Troya, Carlo — Del Veltro allegorico di 
Dante e altri saggi storici. A cura di C. 
Pamgada. Ban: G. Laterza e figli, 1932, 
406 pp. L. 35. (Scrittori d’ltalia, no, 
142.) 

Villotte e canti popolari friulani, a cura 
della Societa filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli. 
Ease. II. Edizione sovvenuta dal comune di 
Udine. Firenze: G. e P. Mignani, 1932. 
Pp. 78-143. L. 6. 

Valcarenghi, XT. — ^Rievocazioni. Milano : 

Ueditrice italiana, 1932. 253 pp. L. 6. 

(Opere di U. Valcarenghi.) n 

Viscardi, A. — Saggio sulla letteratura reli- 
giosa nel medio evo romanzo. Padova : 
^^Cedam/^ A. Milani, 1932. xii-|-122 pp. 

L. 15. ( Pubblicazioni della facoltk di let- 

tere e filosofia della r. University di Padova^ 
no. 3.) 

SPANISH 

Acevedo y Huelves, B, and M. Femandez. — 
Vocabulario del bable de Occidente. Prdl. 
de R. Men^ndez Pidal. Madrid: Centro de 
Estudios Histdricos, 1932. xii + 242 pp, 
10 ptas. 

Aicardo, J, M. — Comentario a las Const!- 
tuciones de la Compania de Jesds. Tomo VI. 
Madrid: Blass, 1932. xxii + 1294 pp. 

Alberti, R. — ^La poesXa popular en la lirica 
espanola contemporanea. Jena: W. Gronau, 
1933. 20 pp. 0.80 M. 

Altolaguirre, M. — ^Antologia de la poesXa 
romyntica espanola. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1933. (Coleccidn Universal.) 

Ancient Songs, chiefly on Moorish Subjects. 
Trans, from the Spanish by Th. Percy. 
Uew York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1932, 56 pp. 

Araguistain, L. Marcelino Men4ndez y 
Pelayo y la cultura alemana. Jena: W. 
Gronau, 1932. 27 pp. 0.80 ms. 

Berceo. — El sacrificio de la Misa, A study 
of its symbolism and of its sources, by Sister 
Teresa C. Goode. Washington: Catholic 
University, 1933. xvii -f 162 pp. 

Blasco Ibanez, V.-— La Barraca. Ed. with 
introd., notes and voc. by p. T. Manchester. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. xxiii + 239 pp. 
$ 1 . 20 . 

Boggs, R. S. — The^ Half chick Tale in 
Spain and France, Helsinki : Ac. Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1933. 40 pp. 


Gamero y de la Iglesia, E. G. — Galdos y 
su obra. Los Episodios Kacionales.’^ 
Madrid: Edit. Yagues, 1033. 308 pp. 6 ptas. 

Hurtado, J. and A. Gonzalez Palencia.— - 
Historia de la liteiatura espanola. Terceia 
ed. coiregida y aumentada Madrid: 1932. 
1140 pp 30 ptas. 

Juan Manuel. — El Condc Lucanor. Ed. 
observaciones preliminares y ensayo biblio- 
giflfico por E. Julid. Madrid: V. Sudrez, 
1933. 1 + 395 pp. 0 ptas. 

Los judios en Nueva Espana. — SelecciOn de 
doeumentos del siglo XVI correspondientes 
al ramo de Inquisicidn. Mexico: Taller es 
grdficos de la NaciOn, 1932. xxx -]-• 373 pp. 
$2.50. 

Moreno de Guerra y Alonso, J. — ^Los Bandos 
de Terez. Los del Pusto de Abajo. Estudio 
social y genealOgico de la Edad Media en las 
fronteras del reino nioro de Granada. 
Madrid: Romo, 1932. 122 pp. 12 ptas. 

Nod, T. — Antologfa de la poesia argentina 
moderna (1896-1930). Segimda ed., eorregida. 
Buenos Aires: 1931, 685 pp. 

Rivas, Duque de. — ^El More Expdsito. Tomo 
11. Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 232 pp. 0.60 
ptas. 

Sarrailh, J. — Enqudtes romantiques. 
France-Bspagne. Paris: Les Belles-Lettres, 
1933. 281 pp. 

Tales of Spanish America. — Ed. by M. A. 
DeVitis and D. Torreyson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933. XV + 213 pp. 

Tarr, F. C. and A. Centeno. — Impresiones 
de Espana. A course in Spanish Composition. 
New York: Crofts, 1933. vii + 171 pp. 

GENERAL 

Garlick, R. C., Jr. — ^Philip Mazzei, Friend 
of Jefferson. His Life and Letters. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 171 pp, 
$2.00 (paper). $2.50 (cloth), (J. H. Studies 
in Romance L. and L.) 

Gmelin, H. — ^Das Prinzip der imitatio in 
den romanischen Literaturen der Renaissance, 
Brlangen: Junge, 1932. 360 pp. (Sonder- 

abdruck aus den E. F., XL VI ) . 

Harding, J. D, — The Arthurian Legend, a 
check list of books in the Newberry Library, 
Chicago : Newberry Libr., 1933. 120 pp. 

Loewe, R. — uber einige europaische worter 
exotischer Herkimft. Q-otiingen: Vanden- 
hoek & Rupreeht, 1933, Pp. 40 + 100. 
(Zeitschrift fur vergleicliende Sprachfor* 
schung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermani- 
schen Sprachen, Band 60, Heft 3-4; Bund 
61, Heft 1-2.) 

Young, Karl. — The Drama of the Medieval 
Church. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York, Oxford Press, 1933. xxii +’708 

+ 611 pp. 



THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER 


A Variorum Edition 

Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, and 
Frederick Morgan Padelford 

The present edition aims to furnish an accurate text of Spenser’s poetry 
and prose and to make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the 
significant scholarship and literary criticism which have contributed to 
the better understanding and appreciation of this major poet. Book I of 
the Eaerie Queene, prepared under the special editorship of Professor 
Padelford, was issued last December. Book II, edited by the late Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw, will be published in November of this year, and Book III, 
edited by Professor Padelford, will follow early in 1934. Each volume 
will contain about five hundred pages. Subscriptions for the Faerie Queene i 
to be completed in six volumes (price, $6.00 net the volume) , will now be 
accepted by the publishers, and l^oks I and II will be distributed at once 
to subscribers. The volumes, not to be sold separately, will be billed 
as issued. 

" The book is admirably produced — ^well printed, good paper, and with 
that ' excellent thing ’ in books (not always achieved by American pub- 
lications) no undue weight. Considering how much has been got into 
the volume in the shape of text, commentary, appendixes (some nine in 
number not including that on the text) it is surprising that the volume 
is so agreeable to use, so manageable in the hand, as well as pleasing 
to the eye. . . . This volume supplies the requisite materials for all fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. It is a great achievement of American 
scholarship, both in its production at this difficult time, and in the evi- 
dence it bears to the large part that the American scholars have borne 
in all recent work on Spenser. One can- but hope that it will receive the 
welcome it deserves and find a place in every library.” 

— H. J. C. Grierson, The University, Edinburgh 

A prospectus showing specimen pages will be sent upon request 
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The Johns Hopkins Monographs in 
Literary History 

I 

THE PROVINCE OF LITERARY HISTORY 
By Edwin Greenlaw. 194 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.73 

The first volume introduces some of the general ideas underlying the 
series. The book is divided into three chapters: I. The Province of Literary 
History, II. Transcript of Life, III. Fundamental Problems. The com- 
mentary and bibliographical notes are collected at the end of the volume. 

II 

STUDIES IN SPENSER’S HISTORICAL 
ALLEGORY 

By Edwin Greenlaw. 230 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 

The present posthumous work was prepared for publication by Dr. Ray 
Heffner, research associate in English in The Johns Hopkins University. 
There are four chapters: 1. The Battle of the Books, II. Elkabethan Fact 
and Modern Fancy, III. Satire and Contemporary Allusion, IV. Spenser 
and the " Party and Progress,” in addition to the commentary and biblio- 
graphical notes. 

III 

ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By R. F. Brinkley. 238 pages, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 

This study treats the continued use by the Stuarts of Arthurian matter 
for political purposes; the change, during the struggle against Divine 
Right, from British to Saxon interest, with its reflection in the literature 
of the period; and Arthur as epic subject, with emphasis upon the influence 
of Spenser. 
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THE VALUE OF HEIDEGGEFS ANALYSIS OF EXIST- 
ENCE FOR LITERARY CRITICISM 

Heidegger^s ■work Sein und Zeit, the first part of which appeared 
in the Jahrbuch fur Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschiong 
1926, is considered by many to make a most important advance 
over Kant^s critical idealism. In this treatise three trends of 
modern thought come to a synthesis: Kierkegaard^s existential 
conception of man, Dilthey^s and YorcFs interpretation of his- 
tory, and HusserFs phenomenological method. Although Hei- 
degger does not refer to modern psychological and biological in- 
vestigation in detail, his point of view may be considered as a seri- 
ous attempt to lay the philosophical foundation of modern science. 
While the idealistic philosophy accepted consciousness as the first 
and basic fact and the objects of consciousness as secondary, the 
modern philosophy of existence considers consciousness as a second- 
ary factor. For it existence is not given primarily as knowledge 
of an external world and of other selves, but as a process of hand- 
ling something, an experience of being together and acting to- 
gether with others, as Being-in-the-world.^^ 

The significance of this interpretation of existence for literary 
theory and criticism is to be found in the fact that it offers a theo- 
retical standpoint as a result of which we can more clearly distin- 
guish between classical idealism and the realistic tendencies of the 
19th century. The danger of being misled by a mistaken theory 
of the ethical and esthetic values of classical literature will be 
greatly minimized by the recognition of the fact that the under- 
lying idealistic philosophy neglects an essential part of the struc- 
ture of existence. It is impossible to do justice, e. g., to the drama- 
tists of the 19th century, as long as one continues to interpret 
tfiem from the classical-idealistic point of view. From here, 
meisfs Penthesilea, the majority of Grillparzer^s and Grabbers 

48 ^ 
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dramas cannot bnt appear as expressions of pessimistic and melan- 
cholic resignation, as a decline from the sublimity of the classical 
spirit and will to live. From the point of view of the philosophy 
of existence, however, these poetic products gain in depth and also 
m philosophical significance. In a recent study of Kleist,’- Fricke 
let himself be guided by Kierkegaard^s conception of existence and 
showed that Kleist — ^far from following the classical idea of uni- 
versality (as, e. g., Kuhnemann^ assumes for Prinz Friedrich von 
Eomburg) — develops towards the unconditioned acceptance of 
destiny in its entire existential singularity and conditionedness. 
Also Gnllparzer cannot be understood as the poet of resignation 
and the Schopenhauerian renunciation of the will to live. As is 
the case for Schopenhauer, life is for him of a decidedly positive 
character. So it can be shown for Grillparzer^s Sappho and even 
more convincingly for the Goldene Vliesz, how the poet attempted 
to root his characters in their natural and human environment, 
and how even the factor of time begins to assume a modern bio- 
logical and existential form. Alker^s ® exhibition of elements of 
the baroque and the Josephenian enlightenment as poles of Grill- 
parzer^s poetry does not do justice to the poet, because it takes into 
account only the causal forces which determined Grillparzer’s 
mind, whereas according* to the philosophy of existence the final 
determination has to be considered also, as will be explained below. 

Since existence is essentially and primarily Being-in-the- 
world and being-together-with-others, it implies the danger of a 
domination by others, of accommodation to the average, of Verfall 
an das Man^ not only as an effect of deteriorated nature, but neces- 
sarily and essentially. This Verfall, this yielding to convention 
and tradition obstructs the immediate contact between the Self and 
the world. The unessential Ego is dependent on the casual con- 
stellation of his environment; it is momentary. The true Self, 
however, is essentially temporal, i, e., it is qualified in every instant 
through its initial determination, the Geworfenheit, and at the 
same time through its future potentiality, which in its turn is 

^ Gerhard I'ricke, GefuM und ScMohsal hei MemriGh non Kleist. Berlin, 
1929. 

^ E. Kthneinanii, “ Kleist und Kant J ahrhuoh der Kleist-Q^esellschafi, 

1922. Berlin, 1923. 

® E. Alker. Wranz GHUparzer, Ein Kampf um Leben und Kunst. Mar- 
burg, 1930. 
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founded in the limited character of existence itself. This final 
determination is achieved through the anticipation of death. In 
it the Self recognizes its entire potentiality in its limitation, and 
from this recognition it gains the power to resist the danger of 
lapsing into the trite conventionalism of the ikfan-attitude. Through 
the exposition of the contrast of the Ego and the Self (uneigent- 
liches and eigentliches Ich) the polar tension, which has been 
recognized as a fundamental condition of artistic creation, is an- 
chored in the structure of existence. Accordingly the poetical 
process is to be understood and interpreted as an attempt toward 
liberation from the Ifan-sphere to the sphere of the Self with its 
immediate relation to reality. As long as time is taken as a suc- 
cession of moments, polarity can be understood only as momentary 
tension without extension in time. This extension of polar tension 
in time, as it most obviously reveals itself in the drama, can from 
this point of view only be taken as a literary fact. Through Hei- 
degger^s analysis of existence as temporality, however, this exten- 
sion receives a deeper ontological foundation. We have seen before 
that the Self is characterized by Oeworfenheit in the past and the 
anticipation of the finite potentiality, both factors being effective 
simultaneously in any present instant. If now the poetic process 
is not the elaboration of a theme in the philological sense, but is to 
be explained existentially as liberation involving a change from the 
Ifar^-attitude to the Self, this temporality wiE leave its impression 
on the inner form of the work of art. It is most clearly noticeable 
in the drama, although the traditional interpretation with its stress 
on merely causal motivation conceals this fact. 

From the point of view of existence as temporality the scheme 
of the dramatic process may be analyzed as follows: the starting 
point and aim of the drama is the present tension, the Self-Ego- 
tension. This tension is not, however, the abstract, impersonal and 
therefore unpoetic conflict of individual and society, but the very 
personal danger faced by the artist of yielding to expedient accom- 
modation, to the situation of the moment, to traditional evalua- 
tion, to the commonplace attitude of the Mm. The poet frees him- 
self from a danger which implies a decline of his personal value 
by anticipating in his creation the consequences of the ilf^tn-atti- 
tude to which he is liable to yield. 

The Goethe interpretation has long applied a similar principle, 
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when it explained his work as confessions with the effect of liberat- 
ing the poet from the hold of passions. 'Werther, the monologue of 
Orestes, and the Parzenlied are the classical examples of this type. 
The principle applied here, however, has a much wider range and 
is founded in the temporal structure of existence as presence, past 
(Gewesenheit), and future in any moment of true existence. 

This temporal structure is of even more importance in what 
might be termed its historicity. Inasmuch as the drama treats a 
personal problem, it reflects in some way the Oeworfenheit^ the 
initial determination of the artist, his personal retrospective con- 
ditionedness and his prospective tendency. In Kleisffs Prinz Fried- 
rich von Homlurg, the stages of enlightenment, idealism, his de- 
spair in idealism, and the final evolution to the resumption of 
destiny into his Self can be traced. Grabbers drama can only be 
understood, if the idealistic starting point and the realistic aim are 
considered simultaneously in each drama.^ On account of this 

historicity any, even the earliest work of art must be interpreted 
in the light of the whole development of the artist. 

Here also the poeffs literary development becomes apparent as 
an urge to continue his creation until the aim of the realization of 
the Self, inherent in him from the very outset, is attained. Kleisffs 
Familie Schroffenstein, e. g., reveals to a certain extent the final 
solution of the poeffs problem, but it remains unsatisfactory on 
account of the unrelatedness of emotion and destiny; the subse- 
quent works, then, show a continuous progress toward the active 
resumption of destiny into the Self, and an expansion of the range 
of sympathy from the limited sphere of individual love to the com- 
plex form of national life. 

Possibly the typical development of the dramatic vrork as a 
whole may be elucidated from this point of view. In general, the 
following stages may be discerned with tragic poets: (1) the 
emancipation of the Self from the M(3^n-attitude through a des- 
perate anticipation of the last consequences of this attitude. In 
this stage we find a decided preference for the theme of inescapable 
fate and of the absolute worthlessness of the world, Shakespeare’s 
Titus Andronicus, Schiller’s Eauler^ Kleist’s Familie Schroffen- 
stem. Grabbers Herzog Theodor von Gothland, Grillparzer’s Ahn- 

* Cp. F. W. Kaufmann. " Die xealistisclie Tendenz in Grabbes Bramen.’^ 
Smith College Bt'udies m Modem Languages XII (1931), Ko. 4. 
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fra% HebbeFs early stories and bis drama Judith are the most 
striking examples ; also the death theme is really not so paradoxical 
as it first seems to be in the early works of Schnitzler and Hof- 
mannsthal. (2) The second stage is the period of tragedy proper^ 
in which the fight for the realm of yalnes is carried through^ as in 
Hamlet, Macbeth, IphigenUj Wallenstein, etc. (3) In the third 
period; the Self has found its temporality; — past and future poten- 
tiality are effective in every present moment; the Self understands 
itself as grown through the previous stages. At this point, Schil- 
ler^s tragedy is supplemented by the sublime ; prince Friedrich von 
Homburg; prince Albrecht in Agnes Bernauer, the king in the 
Judin 'Don Toledo grow into their essential task. According to this 
each work is to be evaluated within the stage to which it belongs 
in the development of the artist. 

Existence as essentially Being-in-the-world, bemg-together-with- 
others implies that the historicity of the individual work of art 
reveals through the personal problem of the poet the cultural situa- 
tion in general. The ikf^iti-attitude is to a certain extent life in the 
process of petrification, and the attitude of the Self part of a new 
form of life. HebbeTs theory of the turning point of history (Zeit- 
wende) indicates, although in a rather rational way, a similar idea. 
The drama, as any real work of art, must, thus, be considered at 
the time of its origin as a scene of biological adaptation, as a scene 
of history in the making; historical dramas of real artistic value 
are not a dramatization of past history, except in the form of ex- 
pression which includes the historical setting. The transition from 
heteronomy to autonomy in Lessing^s drama, the strife for humane- 
ness and freedom in the drama of Goethe and Schiller, the re- 
evaluation of life in Gerhart Hauptmann^s dramas and in the work 
of Schnitzler — ^wrongly considered as indifferent to values — suffi- 
ciently illustrate this point. 

The complicated nature of HeideggeFs thought and the import 
of his analysis of existence could only be indicated on these pages. 
It was not my intention to offer new aspects for the interpretation 
of works of art, but to establish existing modern methods upon a 
uniform philosophical basis, viz. the interpretation of existence as 
temporality, i. e., a structure of life in which every instant is de- 
termined essentially and integrally by the past and the future, by 
Oeworfenheit and Vorlaufen zum Tode* 


Smith College 


F. W. Kaufmakn* 
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NOTE ON OHATBAUBEIAND^S ATALA 

The publication of Atala in 1801 and its successive editions gave 
rise to innumerable appreciations of a favorable and of an adverse 
nature, many of wbich found tbeir way into print.^ These were 
not confined to France alone nor to the Continent. Three trans- 
lations in English of the work, one of which appeared in Boston,^ 
as well as editions in the original, made it possible for Americans 
to become acquainted with it. In view of the violent controversy 
then being waged abroad over the merits of Chateaubriand^s narra- 
tive, it was to be expected that a critical appraisal of its contents 
in some form would eventually appear on this side of the Atlantic. 
But if Atala aroused any considerable discussion on the part of 
American readers, we have so far no record of it, with the excep- 
tion of an anonymous article in the American Quarterly Review 
for December, 1827,® wherein the author questions the authenticity 
of some of the descriptions made of the Mississippi country by the 
French writer. To all appearances, this is the only early criticism 
of Chateaubriand^s tale from an American pen that has come down 
to us. 

There was, however, in America, another public which the 
Vicomte^s book was bound to interest, because of its nature and 
because of the author^s reputation. I refer to the French expatriates 
who had sought peace and refuge in the United States. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that the story of his heroine excited much 
more critical comment in this milieu, but here again the paucity 
of documents makes it difficult to determine the nature and extent 
of the criticism engendered. Our earliest evidence of its existence, 
hitherto, was to be found in two letters communicated from America 
to a Continental periodical^ in 1832 and 1835, by Rene de 
Mersenne, a French exile, who also voices doubts of Chateaubriand^s 
claims as a traveler and a descriptive artist. But there is an earlier 

^ Cf. R. Kerviler, Riperioire gSriSral de hio-hibliographie hretotme^ Reimes, 
1894, vnx, 417 ff. 

®Cf. G. Chinard, (EuDres de Chateaubriand: Atala, Beni, Paris, 1930. 
Introd., p. xxviii. 

®n, 458-482. Cited by J. Bedier, Etudes Critiques, Paris, 1903, p. 127 IL 

* L’InmriaUe, nouveau memorial cathoUque, Pribourg en Suisse, li ( 1832) , 
302-324 and vn (1835), 76-112, cited by B^dier, pp. 131-132. 
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letter^ somewhat hostile in character, addressed to Simon Ohandron, 
the Editor of L'Abeille Amiricaine,^ one of the first newspapers to 
be printed in French in the United States. As the first part of it 
appeared in the issue of March 16, 1816,® it antedates Mersenne^s 
letters by several years. 

Although it does not materially modify the published conclusions 
of Professors Ghinard, Bedier, and others, concerning the question, 
it deserves reproduction here, because of its priority and also be- 
cause it expresses the reaction of one, who, as an obscure contem- 
porary and compatriot of Chateaubriand, was apparently unim- 
pressed by the latter^s description of a country he was supposed 
to have known at first hand. 

Territoire du Missouri, Samt-Louis, le 10 Fevrier 1816. 

Monsieur. 

Je vous prie de faire publier par votre Abeille qui, je n’en doute pas, 
voyage beaucoup, cette lettre, dont le but est de rectifier des id4es fausses, 
donn4es sur un pays encore peu particuli4renient connu en Europe. 

J^4tais a Paris lorsqu’Atala, 4pisode du grand et pompeux ouvrage de 
M. J, A. Chateaubriand, intitul4 G4me du Ohristianisme ou etc., fut im- 
prime et r4pandu dans le public. Get ouvrage fit grand bruit el' c^4tait tout 
naturel : du merveilleux qui semble venir de loin, il n^en f aut pas davantage 
pour exalter Pimagination de beaucoup de lecteurs. II y eut done un grand 
nombre d’enthousiastes et un petit nombre de critiques, dont la voix fut 
4toufi4e par les 41oges des premiers. J’4tais fort jeune alors, et me 
souviens n4anmoins de la renomm4e de M. Chateaubriand, laquelle n’a fait 
qu'augmenter jusqu’^ ce jour, souvent en d4pit du bon g6ut, du bon sens 
ou de la v4rit4. 

Dans cet ouvrage, qu^l donne comme descriptif, et en m4me temps comme 
un fait presque historique, il abuse le lecteur de la m4me mani4re que 
lorsqu'il dit, dans un autre ouvrage, que les eaux de la Mer Morte portent 
les m4taux les plus lourds. Son imagination entich4e du merveilleux, le 
conduisant souvent loin du r4el, lui fait annoncer des erreurs qui ne sont 
pas vraiment tol4rables. Il dit avoir beaucoup voyag4 et particuli4rement 
dans la Louisiane; mais il faut que ce soit sous la protection et par la 
puissance de quelque g4nie, car il a vu bien des choses que les personnes 
qui visitent les m4mes lieux, n’ont pas la facult4 d’appercevoir. 

L'histoire d’Atala k la main, j'ai remont4 le Mississipi, jusqu’^ Pendroit 
oh il re§oit les eaux de la Belle-rivi4re (POhio), et m4me encore plus hautj 
et j’ai vu de mes propres yeux que la description donn4e par M. Chateau- 
briand des deux rives de ce fleuve, n'a pas la moindre ressemblance avec 

® L’AheiUe Am4ricaine, Journal Histonque, Politique et LitUralre, Phila- 
delphia [July 9, 1815, to April 15, 1818]. 

« Vol. II, ISTo. xxiii. 
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la verite. li parle de monts, de montagnes, et d'arbres suspendus a des 
rochers sur la rive orientale; et le voyageur qui cherclie ces objets, ii’apper- 
§oit, dans une '6tendne de pres de cinq cents lieues, que les ecorea blanea 
audessus du village du Baton rouge, la petite colline, noinnu'e par les 
Brangais, Eocbe a Gavion (oft il y a cependant pen de loclies, s’ll y eii a), 
et au pied de laquelle est b§.ti le fort Adams; et ensuite quelques Scores, 
un pen plus elev^s sur ce c6te, que sur la live opposee. De ce nombre son! 
ceux des Natcbez, ceux appelMs les dcores a Margot et celui de la Minenle- 
fer, ft sept lieues environ, au-dessous de I’emboucbure de TOliio: dans tons 
les autres endroits sur la rive de best, le fleuve d<Sborde presque tons les 
ans et inonde jusqu^ft trois ou quatre lieues, au pied des coteaux, dont il a 
41oign4 son cours, et dont en se rapprochant et en degiadant une partie, 
il a form4 ces ecores que je viens de nommer. Sur la rive de FOuest, il 
s’etend beaucoup plus loin, les terres de ce e6t4 4tant en effet plus basses' 

Sur le lord Occidental, des sammies se dSroulent d perie de we, leurs 
fiots de verdure, en s’Moignant, semhlent monter dans Vazur du c%el ou Us 
s^^vanouissent, dit Mr Chateaubriand; et cependant depuis la Balise jusqu’ft 
Femboucbure du Missouri, il n’y en a point, et il n'y en a jamais exists 
une naturelle d^un mille quarr4, L’l^tablissement de la petite prairie, ft 
dix lieues au-dessous de la Nouvelle Madrid, n’est pas sur un terrain qui 
ait cette etendue il s’en faut de beaucoup. De sorte, qu’ft Fexeeption des 
lieux babit4s, lorsqu’on remonte le Mississipi, on est continucllement entre 
deux bales d^arbres, de la plus ennuieuse monotonie, lesquels sont difficile- 
ment p4netrables ft Fbomme, ft cause des Cannes, des lianes, des muriers de 
renard, des buissons et des ronces qui se croisent en tons sens. 

Il faudrait des yeux d’une quality particuliftre pour apercevoir, ft travers 
ces bois inconcevablement touffus, (et non pas comme il dit, de Vcxtr6mit4 
de ces avenues,) les ours enivr^s de raisins.'^ Ces animaux en font peu de 
cas ayant une abondance indicible de glans de toutes espftces, de fftnes et 
autres fruits farineux. 

J^ai eberchd le palmier qui balance Ughrement ses 4ventails de verdure 
aupres du Magnolia: j^ai vu dans les for^ts de la rive gauebe, seulement, 
et dans Finterieur de cette immence contr4e le Magnolia ® ou Laurier Tulipe 
ou Tulipier, ainsi que Fappellent les Bran§ais et les Am4ricains; mais J’ai 
perdu mes peines ft cbercber le Palmiste ou Palmier. 

M. Chateaubriand ne pent pas avoir vu le jasmin des florides sur les bords 
du Mississipi; cette fleur n’y a jamais indigene. Les Cariboux, les 
Orignals et les Carcajoux,® sont des animaux particuliers aux regions 
froides du Canada; quant au serpent oiseleur, e’est un animal fabuleux, 


'^Je laisse ft decider aux cbimistes si le jus non ferments de ce fruit 
pent enivrer? 

®I1 y en a en Am^rique de quatre espftces; mais ce qu’il y a de singulier 
ici, c^est qull n^en exise [stc] pas sur la rive oppos4e, sinon quelques-uns 
qu’on y a transplant4s. 

9 II y avait autrefois dans la Basse-Louisianne des Elans, on n’en trouve 
plus que dans la Haute. 
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dont il embellit ces retraites; et pour ce qu’il dit des contre-courans ce 
serait une chose curieuse, et qu’il annouce comme tant d’autres faussetea ou 
exagdrations, en disant, qu’ow. voit sur les deux courans lateraux,'^^ re- 
monter le long des rtvages, des Ues fioitantes de P'lstia et de Nenuphar <£c. 
Les citronniers, les tamanns, les pistia, les bignonias, le smilax, les graines 
louges d’azal<§a, les grosses chauve-souris, sent encore autant de choses que 
sa bnllante imagination a plac4es dans ces contrees, en depit de la verity ; 
mais quand on a entendu le g4missement des arhres et les cr'is des fantomes, 
que ne peut on pas avoir vu? 

II fait dire k Atala* prends courage, le coeur de Vhomme est comme 
Viponge du fleuve dc.; dans quel endroit du Mississipi a-t-il trouve des 
Sponges? dans quel fleuve, dans quelle riviere a-tdl entendu dire qu’on en 
trouve ? 

The letter is continued in the following issue of the Abeilh 
dated March 23^ 1816^ under the heading Suite des observations 
sur Vouvrage de Mr. Ohateaubriand."' 

Le nom de son h6ros principal est celui d’une nation, autrefois nom.' 
breuse, qui Pest moins aujourd’hui, et occupe encore ndanmoins une grande 
partie du pays compris entre le Mississipi et la rivi'^re de la Mobile, et 
dont le langage est d^rivd de la langue Mobilienne, qui semble dtre la 
racine de celles de presque tons les penples des Florides. II doit paraitre 
singulier, que M. Chateaubriand ait appeld un sauvage des Natchez, du 
nom d’une nation voisine. Au reste, apr^s la lecture de cet ouvrage, tons 
ceux qui ont vu la Louisiana, conviennent, d^accord avec les cr4oles et les 
habitans, que I’auteur avait sans doute la berlue lorsqu’il a explore ce pays, 
dont il donne une peinture si pompeusement fausse. 

C'est pendant la revolution frangaise que M. Chateaubriand a, dit-il, 
parcouru FAmerique et visite les environs de la cataracte du Niagara, 
qu’il semble qu’il ait trouve deserts, quoique depuis long-temps, ils soient 
tres-habites, C’est-li qu’il a vu des Natchez, dmigrans du pays des 
Chikachas, d^oil ils dtaient chasses par les blancs de la Virginie; cependant, 
deji k cette epoque, les derniers rejetons des Natchez etaient confondus 
avec les autres nations des Florides. Jamais les Americains n'ont depouilie 
les Natchez, ni les Chikachas de leurs terres; il y a anachronisme et 
erreur. 

Je ne dirai rien des oraisons funebres, des chansons et surtout des idees 
poetiques et tout-^-fait dans le gout sauvage europ4en, que M. Chateau- 
briand prdte a ses hdros. Je ne troublerai pas non plus la colombe, qui 
vient de temps en temps arracher un cheveu de Fenfant pour se faire un 
nid, tandis qu^il y a, dans ces lieux-14, des mousses, des plumes et du poil 
d’animaux de tous c5t6s. Je ne critiquerai pas non plus les aigles entratn4s 


Tout le monde connait les effets du coui^ant et sait ce que e'est que 
les contre-courans et les remous. 

•‘^^Cl n (No. xxiv), 374-376. 
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par le courant d/aWy descendant en tournoyant le Carcajou fiuspcndu 
par sa longue queue, au tout d^une tranche hrisSe, pour saisir dans 
Vattme les cadavres hrisSs des Siam d des ours; mais je ne puis m^em- 
p^cher de demander si Mr. Cliateaubriand parle s^rieusement lorsqu’il dit: 
Quand la nuvt, au clair de la lune, vous apercevez, sur la nuditS d^une 
savane, une Yeuse isolSe revStue de cette draperie blanche (de la mousse, 
II veut dire la barbe espagnole, sans doute.) vous cro%r^ez voir un faniSme, 
trainant aprhs lui ses longs voiles: et lorsquHl parle, dans un autre 
endroit, de roohers taillSs en forme de fantdmes, il semble que Mr. Cha- 
teaubriand ait plutdt voulu faire un conte de grand-m^re, pour les petits 
enfans et les niais, qu^un ouvrage sensd pour des hommes raisonnables. 

On pourrait urouver, je crois, bien des choses k relever dans cet ouvrage, 
oh Tauteur s"est, dit-il, efforcd de ramener la litt^rature h ce gout antique 
trop long temps oubli^ de nos jours. Je n^en ferai cependant remarquer 
qu^un passage ainsi con§u: Ges nues ployant et dSployant leurs voiles, se 
dSroulaient en zdnes diaphanes de satin hlanc; se dispersaieni en ISgers 
flocons d^Scumes, ou formaient dans les deux des bancs d*une ouate 
Shlouissante, si doux d Voeil, qu^on croyait ressentir leur molesse et leur 
SlasticitS. — Des nues ployant et dSployant leurs voiles; quel pathos! 
on croirait qu^il parle d’un navire; se dSroulaient en zdnes diaphanes, &e., 
quelle ridicule redondance! des bancs d^une ouate Shlouissante, si doux d 
Voeil. . . . il faudrait si douce, en accordant Fadjectif avec ouate et non 
pas avec bancs: cet accord est dur; il faut s’arr^ter et rdMchir, avant 
de Tapercevoir: qWon croyait ressentir leur molesse et leur SlasticitS: 
il faudrait dire: qu’on croyait en ressentir la molesse et VSlastidtS,^^ 
Des phrases empouMes, des id4es outr4es et incompr^hensibles, un m^pris 
de la v4rit4 et une supersition qui se d<5o^le; est-ce Ik ce que Mr. Cha- 
teaubriand appelle de la belle litt4rature? 

Il dit, dans sa preface, en parlant de Voltaire: qu^on rVest pas grand 
Scrivam, parce qu’on met Vame d la torture. On pourrait lui demander si 
on Test, pour y mettre Tesprit et la raison, en fesant sortir des for§t8 des 
voix de fantdmes. 

Depuis long-temps, dit-il encore, le ne Us plus qu^EomSre et la Bible; 
Heureux si Von s^en apergoit. Quel rapport y a-t-il entre Hom4re et la 
Bible? Quel rapport y a-t-il entre le livre des fictions et le livre de la 
v4rit4 Puke? Quoiquhl en soit, comme nous ne sommes plus au temps des 
merveilles et des miracles; en cherchant k faire accroire qu’il s’en op4re 
dans les forets du Nouveau Monde, c*est s’4carter de ces deux grands et 
Sternels modbles du beau et du vrai. La v4rit4, lorsqu’elle est belle, n^a 
pas besoin de clinquant, et dans son langage simple et 41ev4, elle n'a pas 
recours pour plaire aux rdveries, aux extravagances des contes. La naivet4 
et les couleurs naturelles doivent seules briller dans un tableau, et je suis 


Mr. de Chateaubriand, k ce qu'il parait, ne connait pas bien le Carca- 
jou ou Quincajou, qui est une espfece de Hy4ne ou de Loup-cervier, qui n^a 
point la facult4 de se suspendre par la queue. 

R4gle de grammaire : pronoms possessif s applicables aux choses. 
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p&rfaitement de son avis, on ne doit poi/nt s^occuper de rimitation des 
monstres. 

II est peut4tre bien hardi d’attaquer la renommee de M. Cbateanbriand; 
iiiais iorsqu’il attaque Voltaire, Kousseau et d’antres gens, qui sont autant 
an dessns de lui par leur merite, que je lui suis inf4rieur; lorsqn’il 
attaque les pbilosophes et les 4crivains modernes; lorsqu’il 4crit tant de 
cboses insupportables, je ne vois pas pourquoi il serait 4pargn4. 

Je finis cette lettre, en priant mes lecteurs de comparer ses descriptions 
avec celles de M. M. rabb4 Bartbelemi, rabb4 Baynal, Bernardin-de-Saint- 
Pierre, Marmontel, Buff on, et autres 4crivains, alors ils jugeront si j’ai 
raison on non, de dire qufil s’est 4cart4 du vrai beau, pour s’abandonner 
aux 4carts ridicules d’une imagination extravagante. 

Je suis, &c, 

Sign4, Loguy. 

Bbrnaeb a. Facteaxj 

Catholic Unwersity of America 


NOTES ON LOVENJOUPS EI8T0IRE DES CEUVBES 
DE H. DE BALZAC 

In comparing various editions of the works of Balzac I have 
noted a few apparent inaccuracies, omissions, and misleading state- 
ments in that vade mecum of all students of the great novelist, the 
Histoire des (Euvres de H. de Balzac by the Vicomte de Spoelberch 
de Lovenjonl. It may be of service to users of that indispensable 
book to point them out. 

P. 25. Lovenjonl does not mention a reprint of tome IV of 
Scenes de la Vie privee issued by Werdet in 1837 that really makes 
a fourth edition of Meme Histoire. The title-page is as follows : 
SCfiNES / DE / LA VIE PEIVEE, / PAE / M. DE BALZAC. / 
quatri^me volume, / PAEIS. / WEEDET, fiDITEUE, / EUE DE 
SEINE, N. 49./ — /1837. This edition is referred to in the 
Let Ires d VMrangere, I, 295, under the date of January 18, 1836. 

Nous rdimprimons eu ce moment le quatri4me volume des Bchnes de la 
Vie privSe, oil fait de grands cbangements par rapport au sens g4n4ral 
de Mime Histoire. Ainsi la fuite d’H414ne avec le meurtrier est rendue 
presque vraisemblable ; il a fallu longtemps pour trouver ces derniers noeuds. 

The change to which he particularly refers is the interpolation of 
the passage beginning with the words : H61ene etait arrivee k un 
kge . . . and ending a half-page below with the words : Helene 
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ne souhaitait plus aller au bal/^ (Balzac^ (Euvres^ edition defini- 
tive, III, 641.) 

P. 31, Lovenjoul notes that Autre Mude de femme contains 
the beginning of La Femme comme il faut?- On page 43 he prints 
the end of La Femme comme il faut, qni n^a pas et6 conservee 
dans Autre JEtude de femme/" But, with the exception of the first 
nine lines ending with the words : le niveau de ses articles, all 
that Lovenjoul prints may be found, with few changes, in Autre 
'Ftude de femme, (Balzac, (EuvreSj IV, 541-545.) 

P. 67. In describing the various editions of Le Lys dans la vallee 
Lovenjoul says : L^envoi etait date d^abord du 8 aout 1827, date 
qui a disparu depuis et qui precisait Fepoque on se passe Fhistoire.’^ 
It is difficult to see how one can arrive at 1827 as the date of the 
action of this story. Balzac gives, as was his custom, many precise 
dates in the course of the narrative, and these lead inescapably to 
1820 as the year of the death of Madame de Mortsauf, or at the 
very latest to 1823.^ The envoi is really more closely connected in 
time with Le Contrat de mariage than with Le Lys dans la vaUee, 
We must allow at least a brief interval to elapse after the death of 
Madame de Mortsauf before the beginning of the liaison between 
P61ix de Vandenesse and Natalie de Manerville which figures in 
the denouement of Le Contrat de mariage. 

P. 97, LovenjouFs statement that the ^^partie judiciaire/^ 
added to' Le Cabinet des Antiques between its first printing in 1838 
in Le Constitutionnel and its publication in two volumes by Souve- 
rain in the following year, ^‘^va de la page 94 , . . jusqu^a la 

^Lovenjoul does not mention an edition of La Femme comme il faut 
published by Gabriel Roux and Cassanet in 1847 or 1848. Such an edition 
was at least announced on the second cover-page of Le Provincial dt Paru^ 
2 vols., Gabriel Roux et Cassanet, Paris, 1847. Lovenjoul gives the date 
of this edition of Le Provincial a Paris as 1848, but the title-page of the 
copy of the library of the University of Michigan has 1847. 

® Cerfberr and Christophe {Repertoire de la OomMie humamCf Paris, 
Calmann Ldvy, 1893 ) , in the notice devoted to Madame de Mortsauf, give 
1820 as the year of her death. In the biography of Madame de Listom^re, 
however, they give it as '^vers 1828/' They are apparently misled by 
iStude de femme, the action of which, at least as it was originally conceived, 
can not be earlier than 1829. The allusion in that story to the death of 
Madame de Mortsauf is one of the innumerable inconsistencies in the 
chronology of the Com4die hnmaine. 
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page 125 is likely to give a somewhat wfong impression. While 
the long addition of more than thirty pages in which the legal 
battle is developed begins at p. 94, the introduction of this de- 
velopment had involved considerable changes and additions before 
this point. They really begin on p. 83 with the words : II resta, 
malgre la douleur que lui causait ce spectacle.^^ The following five 
pages, as far as the words : Ouvrez de par le roi ! on p. 88, 
have been added, except a line or two here and there. The Blan- 
dereaus, the Blondets with the exception of fimile, the Camusots 
and Sauvager all come into the story by the way of the ^^partie 
judiciaire and were absent from the original version.^ 

P. 102. Concerning Un Grand Homme de province d Paris 
Lovenjoul writes: 

Deux de ces cliapitresi Comment se font les petits jottmanco et le Bouper 
avaient paru avant la mise en vente de I’ouvrage, dans VEstafette du 8 juin 
1839. II s’y trouvait alors un portrait du poete Canalis tout autre que 
celui qui commence aujourd’kui ligne 22, page 285. 

But this portrait does not come in that part of the story comprised 
in these two chapters, as Lovenjoul seems to say. It is not even 
to be found at all in Un Grand Homme de province d Paris as pub- 
lished in 1839. It is clear from LovenjouFs statement on p. 105 
that this second part of Illusions perdues began in that edition 
with Lucien^s letter to his sister on p. 299 of the edition definitive 
and that consequently this portrait appeared originally in the first 
part, published in 1837 as tome IV of the first edition of Scenes 
de la Vie de province. The original text of the portrait offers sev- 
eral variations from that reproduced by Lovenjoul. It is as 
follows : 


® The Belgian contrefaeon published by M41me, Cans et Cie. has the title, 
Les RimlitSs en province, under which the story appeared in Le Oonsti- 
iuUonnel, and follows the feuilleton also in omitting the opening description 
of the d’Esgrignon family which had appeared separately in the Ohronique 
de Paris of March 8, 1836. The title-page is dated 1838. It can not have 
been issued, however, till the following year. The text was apparently 
taken at first from Le Constitutionnel, for it does not contain the additions 
beginning at p. 83, but does contain all the additions indicated by Loven- 
joul. It would seem that the Paris edition reached the publishers while 
the copy was being set up and that they, aware of the changed denouement, 
substituted the text of the book for that of the feuilleton. 
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Le quatritoe 4tait un des plus illustres poetes de cette <5poque, uu jeune 
homme qui n’en 4tait alors qu’k Faube de sa gloire, et qui partaut n'avait 
ni fagons byroniennes, ni pr4teusions imp4riales, ni pldnitude de lui-mSme. 
II se contentait d’etre un gentilhomme aimable et spirituel, il eu 4tait It 
se faire pardouner son gdnie; mais on devinait dans ses formes s4cbes, dans 
sa reserve, une immense ambition qui devait plus tard 4touffer la podsie; 
il avait une beaut4 froide et compassee, mais pleine de dignity ; c’dtait 
Canning maigre et r4duit k ses vers. 

What is the source of the text giTen by Lovenjonl ? The only other 
edition of Illusions per dues cited by him, previous to that of the 
Comedie humaine, is that of Charpentier, 1839. The presence of 
the name Canalis makes me hesitate to accept the conjecture that 
Lovenjouhs text is taken from that edition. Un Grand Homme de 
province d Paris, published in June, 1839, did not coniajn the 
name, though it was introduced twice in the next edition of that 
work, that of the Comedie humaine. Neither does the name occur 
m Memoires de Deux Jewries Marims in 1841, though the place 
that Canalis was later to occupy there was already prepared for 
him. 

F. 130. Lovenjoul gives the original ending, but not the original 
beginning of Un Prince de la BoMne. That as well as the ending 
was different from the version of the Oomedie humaine, and natu- 
rally did not contain the names and allusions that presuppose La 
Muse du departement (1843) and Un AduUere retrospeclif (1844). 

P. 132. Lovenjoul does not notice that the date, Juillet 1836/^ 
given to Les Employes in the edition definitive, seems to be a mis- 
print for Juillet 1838/^ the date which appears in the first edi- 
tion of the Comedie Jiumaine. If not a misprint, it was certainly 
an error. The first mention of Les Employes is in December, 1836.^ 

P. 181 (and p. 138). Lovenjoul does not mention an edition of 
a volume of Scenes de la Vie parisienne containing Les Marma and 
Eerragus, 1 vol. in-8, 1838, issuing, according to the title-page, 
from the Bureaux du FigaroP A volume of this edition is listed 
in the catalog of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

P. 178. In saying that Le Ohef-d'muvre inconnu ‘^^entra en 
1845, d4die, et le titre de son premier chapitre change en celui de 

* Of. Lettres a Vl^tranghre^ I, 367. Miss Mary W. Scott lias already 
pointed out that Lovenjoul is in error in saying that the additions to La 
Femme supirieure found in Les Employes were added in the edition in two 
volumes published by Werdet in 1838. Of. MP,, xxiii, 315. 
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Gillette^ dans le tome I de la cinqnieme edition des Mudes philoso- 
phiquesP Loyenjonl implies that this chapter had not previonsly 
been so entitled. But in the Belgian contrefagon of 183 7^ based 
apparently on the fourth edition of the Mudes philosophiques, 
the first chapter is already entitled Gillette. In the contrefagon^ 
however, the tale was not dated, though Lovenjoul says that the 
date was added in the fourth edition. 

P. 178. Melmoth reconcilie did not appear in tome V of the 
fourth edition of Mudes pMlosophiques but in tome XIV (origi- 
nally numbered XXII), as is stated on page 164. 

P. 198. Lovenjoul does not record the second edition of Le 
Livre mystique^ published in 1836. According to the Lettres d 
VMrangere (I, 293 and 300) it differed in important respects from 
the first: 

Je d4sirerais que vous eussiez la deuxitoe 4ditian du Livre mystique, oH 
j^ai fait quelques changements, mais tout n’est pas fini en fait de correction. 

. . . II est bien cbang^, Louis Lambert •, le voil^ complet. Les derni^res 
pens4es se raccordent avec Siraphita; tout est coordonn^. Puis, la lacune 
entre le college et Blois est remplie; vous verrez cela. 


University of Michigan 


A. G. Can-field 


UXE SOUECE DU ^^DECOE^^ DE EACUsTE 

Dans sa belle etude De V Action dans la tragedie de Racine,^ 
M. G. Le Bidois a consaere un chapitre au rfile du visage dans 
le drame de Eacine. II affirme que les predecesseurs de Eacine 
n^avaient guere connu la ressource des notations du visage. Selon 
lui la figure concourait seulement, et pour une faible part, au 
spectacle du drame grec. II donne de Papparente negligence des 
dramaturges grecs plusieurs raisons. "Assujetti aux conditions 
d^une vaste scene, oblige d^offrir une image distincte aux regards 
d^une foule enorme et reculee, plus attentif ... a la beaute qu^a 
V expression, ^ le thefee grec n^aurait pas soupgonne que la figure 
ffit un puissant instrument dramatique. Au surplus, on eut ete 
bien empSche de s^en servir, car le masque qui recouvrait la figure 

^ Paris, Poussielgue, 1900, cb. IV. ® Op. cit., p. 75, 
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ne la rehatissait qu^en la fixant dans Fimmobilite,^^ ^ Le visage 
de Tacteui grec, immnable et distant, n^aurait done gnere contribne 
a reveler les sentiments on les dispositions du personnage. 

Tout ce raisonnement me semble reposer sur une meprise et un 
oubli. II importe pen que les Atheniens aient pu on non distinguer 
les traits de leurs acteurs, on que le masque ne permit point de 
jeux de pbysionomie. Les spectateurs de FHotel de Bourgogne 
n^observaient certes pas par eux-memes toutes les alterations de 
pbysionomie qui annoncent les peripeties des tragedies de Eaeine, 
Se serait-on aper^u, sans le secours du texte, qu^i tel instant tel 
personnage changeait de visage ? L^alteration est-elle pratica- 
ble? Ne suffit-il pas d^ailleurs qu^un temoin la signals a Faudi- 
toire? N^est“Ce pas, pour ne citer qu^un exemple, la remarque de 
Monime qui fait passer la rampe an changement de visage de 
Mithridate ? ^ C^est dire que si les Grecs avaient eu Fidee dbnter- 
preter par la parole la pbysionomie des personnages, ni le masque 
ni Feloignement de Facteur ne les auraient emp§cbes de le faire 
. , . bien au contraire, De fait, on releve cbez Sopbocle et Eu- 
ripide bon nombre de cas ob le dialogue souligne une expression 
de visage pour Fassocier au spectacle ou k Fintrigue. Sopbocle 
cree une atmosphere de malbeur par la description d^un personnage : 

Voyez-vous cette femme . . . ? elle s’avance vers nous Fair 6plor<^, toute 
eperdue.® 

Je vois la tendre Ism'^ne alarm4e pour sa soeur . . . un nuage de dou- 
leurs r4pandu sur ses yeux alt4re son visage ... les larmes coulent sur 
ses joues delicates.® 

II note le trait qui, a un moment, donne le ton a une pbysionomie, 
quand ce ne serait que le pli d^une levre. A sa bouche silencieuso 
et cruelle Polynice a vu la sourde animosite d^GMipe.*^ 

® Ibid, 

^Mithridate, m, 5. Le ‘'changement” est si peu Evident que Monime 
elle-m§me n’est pas sUre de ce qu’elle a vu; cf. iv, 1. A plus forte raison, 
il cst douteux que les spectateurs puissent voir qu^un personnage a chang4 
de couleur; cf. Athalie, v, 4. 

® Les Trachimennes, V, 1. En ce qui concerne Sopbocle les r4f4rences se 
rapportent au TMdtre de Bophoole, Paris, Plammarion, 1926. Cf. (Edipe 
a Colom, X, 5. 

® Antigone, IX, 2. 

(Edipe d Colom, iv, 4. 
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Grace anx indications qne fonrnit nn personnage, le spectateur 
pent sniyre la marche dn mal de Philoctete : 

. . . pourquoi cette stupeur? . . . Pourquoi lever ainsi les yeux? . . . 
Le sommeil avant peu va s’emparer de lui . . . il a les yeux lerin^s k la 
lumiere. . . . Faites silence . . . il semble ouvrir les yeux.® 

An moment on ils vont entrer chez Clytemnestre ponr Tassas- 
siner^ Oreste demande a sa soenr si elle sanra se composer nn yisage : 

. . . dites-moi . . . comment . . . vous pourrez emp^cher que la gaiety 
peinte sur votre visage ne vous traliisse . . . ? ® 

Le regard dit sonvent pins qne les leyres. Dans les yenx des 
Athenians Cleonte dechiffre Pattitnde qn’ils vont prendre: 

. . . je vois dans vos regards que mon arriv^e ici vous fait ^prouver 
quelque effroi.^® 

Philoctete a In dans les yenx de Neoptoleme nne irrevocable 
decision : 

Au nom des dieux de la patrie, ne me d^pouille point de mes armes. . . . 
Malheureux que je suis ! Il ne me r^pond plus. ... Il m’annonce par ses 
regards qu’il ne me les rendra pas. . . 

Avec la m'Sme complaisance que Sophocle, Enripide depeint 
Paspect de personnages et note les variations de physionomie.^^ 
Il fait dn visage nn moyen d^action. Lorsqne, par respect pour 
les lois de Fhospitalite, Admete cache k Hercnle la mort d^Alceste, 
le visage d’nn servitenr trahit le secret de son maitre et change 
le conrs de Faction: 

EbJ rhomme! (dit Hercnle) Pourquoi ce regard sombre et inquiet? 

. . . en voyant ici un ami de ton mattre, tu Faccueilles avec un visage 
triste, les sourcils fronc^s, et tu parais pr4occup4 de quelque malbeur 
4tranger,^* 


^Philoctete, in, 1, 2. 

^ Mectre, iv, 1. 

(JBdipe d Colone, m, 2. 

Philoctete, IV, 2. 

^®En ce qui regarde Euripide, les r4f4rences se rapportent au TM&tre 
d*Muripide, Paris, Gamier, s. d. vol. I. Cf, SippolytCt 236-240; les Sup- 
pliantes, 377 et 378. 

MUie, 210; Alceste, 290. 

AlcestOf 309. 

2 
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Alarme, Hercule interroge. Instrnit du mallieiir de son ami, il 
entreprend de ramener Alceste de chez les morts. 

II y a dans Iphigmie a Aulis des scenes de regards.’^ Aga- 
memnon ne paxYient pas k se maitriser, et Iphigenie sonp^onne 
nn malhenr secret : 

]6claircis done ton front et que la joie brille dans tes yeux.^® 

Agamemnon, a son tour, ddeouvre dans les yeux dTphigenie, de 
Clytemnestre et du Chceur Fangoisse qui les tourmente. II se sent 
environne de regards scrutateurs: 

Ma fille. . . . Pourquoi ton regard n’est-il plus joyeux. . . . Qu’y 
a-t-il done? Comme vous vous accordez tons k me montrer un visage 
eperdu, des regards troubles! 

La querelle d^Agamemnon et de Men^las d6bute par un duel 
de regards : 

Regarde-moi, voila par oti je veux commencer. 

~~Crois-tu qu6 je tremble et que je ne Ifeverai pas les yeux ... ? 

La tragedie latine (M. Le Bidois n^en a rien dit) a continue 
Temploi de la physionomie parlee.^^^® S^n^que interprfete les 
traits de personnages entrant en scene, interroge Faspect de gens 
qui voudraient taire leurs pr6occupaiions,^<^ note les changements 
d^expression.^^ II ajoute un developpement : il engage le specta- 
teur a surveiller les traits d^un personnage qui doit 6prouver une 
horrible secousse. C^est sur le visage de Thyeste qu'^Atrde se promet 
d^etudier Feffet de sa vengeance : 

Je me fais une joie d’observer le visage du perfide, qtiand il verra les 
tetes de ses fils . . . de le voir muet et sans haleine, dans le saisissement 

Iphig6nie d Aulis, 440. 

U., 457. 

429. 

=^«La com4die latine a fait usage des notations du visage (cf. Plaute, 
le Marohand, n, 3; m, 4; T4rence, VBuvtuque, n, 4) ; mais il ne parait 
pas qu elle ait ajout4 d la tradition 4tablie. Sur Fusage du masque dans 
la comedie latine, cf. Sebanz-Hosius, Udmisohe Literutur-0escMeMe* i Teil 
148-149. 

Les Terences qui suivent se rapportent au TMdtre Complei des Latins, 
Paris, Didot, 1862. Cf. fferoule furiem, i et TC; Oetmk, IX; Aga- 
memnon, V, 

Cf. Agamemnon, u; Octa/eie, IV; Eercule sur V(Wta, il. 

Cf. Agamemnon, m; Seroude furieuw, m 
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du desespoir. Ce n’est pas quand il sera mallieureux, mais k Tinstant ofi 
il le deviendra, que je veux le voir.®® 

Les citations qni precedent montrent assez que la tragedie grec- 
que et, k sa suite, la tragedie latine ont su faire de la figure hu- 
maine — en ses aspects soutenus et en ses expressions passageres — 
un decor et un moyen d’action. Il serait etrange que Eaeine, qui 
avait tant pratiqu6 les Anciens, ne leur efit pas emprunte une 
invention qu’ils avaient eux-m^mes si largement utilis4e.®® 

Maukice Baudin 

New York University 


JEAN BODEL AND EOMAIN HOLLAND 

A striking example of the reprodnetioii by authors in the late 
nineteenth century of medieval form and subjecLmatter is fur- 
nished by Eomain Eolland’^s little piece^ Saint Louis, first pub- 
lished in 1896, and later united with two other dramatic works to 
form a volume entitled les Tragedies de la Foi, In Act IV, as the 
crusaders of the saintly king’s forces are about to join in battle with 
the Saracens, they begin a war-chant, which is borrowed, almost 
copied outright, from the song of the Christians and of the angel in 
Jean Bodel’s Jeu de Saint Nicolas, of the thirteenth century. A 
glance shows the practical identity of the two selections. In the 
mediaeval work, the Christians first say : 

Sains sepulcres, aie! Segneur, or du bien faire! 

Sarrasin et pafen vienent pour nous fourfaire, 

Vds les armes reluire; tons li cuers m’en esclaire.^ 

Holland has the people chant: 

Saint Sepulcre, k Taide! Sarrasins et paxens viennent pour nous four- 
faire. Voyez les armes luire; tout mon coeur en tressaille® 

In Bodel, a single Christian then continues : 

®® ThyestCf v. 

®® Certains rapprocbements s'imposent: cp. Racine, IpUg>4nie, n, 2; iv, 
4 et Euripide, Iphig4nie k AuUs, 4d. cit., 440 et 457. 

^ Jeu de Bamt Nicolas, ed. Alfred Jeanroy, Classiques frangais du Moyen- 
Age, Champion, Paris, 1925, p. 18-20. 

® Les TragSdies de la Foi, Paris, Ollendorf, 1913, pp. 88, 89, 
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Segneur, n'en dout^s ja, v^s clii Bostre juise: 

Bien sai tout i morroBS el Bauiedieu servise. 

Mais Biout bieu veBdrai, se m'esp^e Be bnsc. 

Ja B^en garira ub Be coiffe Be baubers. 

Seguieur, el Bieu serviche soit hui cbascuns offers ! 

Paradys sera nostres et eus sera yufers. 

While Eolland^s band of Christians sing together : 

Amis, B’en doutez pas, void Botre jugement. Bien le sais* y B:iourrons 
pour la gloire de Bieu. Mais bien cher me vendrai, si mon fer ne se brise. 
Nul n’en garantira ni coiffe ni haubert. Paradis sera Botre, 4 eux sera 
enter. 

Nest, an angel appears, in BodeFs play, crying: 

Segneur, soi4s tout asseur, 

N’ai^s doutanche ne peiir, 

Messagiers sui Nostre Segneur, 

Qui vous metra fors de doleur — 

Met6s bardiement vos cors 
Pour Bieu, car chou est chi li mors 
Bont tout li pules morir doit 
Qui Bieu aime de cuer et croit. 

A girl among the crusaders, named Berengere, sings, in Saint Louis: 

Amis, soyez tous assur4s ; n’ayez plus doute ni frayeur. Messager suis du 
bon Seigneur, qui vous mettra bors de douleur. Ne craignez d’exposer 
votre corps aux blessures. Ob! que la mort est douce pour ceux qui 
aiment Bieu! 

In Saint Nicolas ^ a Christian asks : 

Qui eat4s vous, biaus sire, qui si nous confortds 
Et si haute parole de Bieu nous aport^s? 

And the answer is : 

Angeles sui a Bieu, biaus amis; 

Pour VO contort m’a cbi tramis. 

Soies seur, car ens es cbieux 
Vous a Biex fait sieges esliex; 

A14s, bien av4s commecbi^; 

Pour Bieu seres tout detrencbi4, 

Mais le haute couronne ar4s. 

J e m^en vois ; a Bieu demourds. 

In Eolland, the people sing: 

Qm 6tes-vous, beau Sire, qui doucement parlez, et si haut rficonfort de 
Dieu nous apportez? 
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And Bereng^re chants the answer : 

Ange suis du Seigneur, beaux amis; pour votre appui m’a envoy4. Soyez 
paisibles; dans les cieux Dieu vous regarde et vous attend. Allez, bien 
avez commence; pour Dieu serez tous massacres; mais la baute couronne 
du paradis aurez. Je m’en vais; hosannab! k Dieu done, demeurez. 

Interesting as this clOfSe parallelism between the two texts is^ 
the chief teaching, howeyer, lies elsewhere. It arises from the dif- 
ferent manner in which the song in question is fitted into the gen- 
eral body of its drama. In the modern work there is close integra- 
tion, the war-chant being a natural prolog to a battle which is both 
inevitable and of great importance for the development of the plot. 
On the other hand, both song and battle in EodeFs play are redun- 
dancies, introduced for the sole purpose of furnishing a single sur- 
vivor from among the Christian forces, around whom the drama 
will thereafter revolve. The inability to distinguish between essen- 
tial and non-essential elements is not peculiar to le Jeu de Saint 
Nicolas, but blights all mediaeval stage productions. Eepeatedly, 
in the Miracles de la Vierge and similar works, the anonymous 
author diverts dialog from the serious problems of his drama to 
strictly routine elements, or represents what might quite as well 
have been taken for granted. Apparently, pre-Eenaissance drama- 
tists either were unable to rise from the explicit into the implicit, 
or the mental limitations of their audiences made it inadvisable to 
do so. BodeFs personal interest in the military operations of the 
crusaders furnishes a possible second reason for his introduction of 
this unnecessary episode into the Saint Nicolas. 

Q-ilbert M. Fess 

Unwersity of Missouri 


NEW DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE CONCERNING 
CHAUCER’S MISSION TO LOMBARDY 

It has long been known through the Foreign Accounts, published 
in Life-Records, that Geoffrey Chaucer departed from London May 
38, 1378, on his second Italian journey, being “ sent in the retinue ” 
of Sir Edward de Berkeley to the parts of Lombardy “ as well to 
the Lord of Milan (Bemabo Visconti), as to (Sir) John Hawk- 
wood, for certain affairs touching the expedition of the King’s 
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war/^^ The French EoU, in the same publication/ adds that 
Chaucer received on May 10, 1378, the letters of protection for his 
voyage abroad. More recently, Professor Manly has discovered a 
document which states that Chancer, in making preparation for 
his absence from England, appointed Eichard Baret on May 16 as 
his lieutenant at the office of Controller.® Still another entry in 
Life-Records^ also from the French Eoll, relates that on May 21, a 
few days later, Chaucer gave power of attorney to John Gower and 
Eichard Forester, during his absence/^ ^ 

In addition to these published records, there is a writ in the 
Exchequer Accounts,® not hitherto printed, which supplies further 
information as to the number of persons in the commission and the 
route they followed in travelling to Italy. Although Chaucer’s 
name is not mentioned, this document deals with his Italian 
journey. The dates are the same (i. e.. May 28 to September 19) ; 
furthermore, we know that Chaucer was sent in Sir Edward de 
Berkeley’s retinue. The present document relates also to Sir 
Edward’s trip to Flanders in 1379, but for our purpose only the 
portions referring to the Lombardy mission need to be quoted. 

ParticTile compotis Edwardi de Berkele militis euntis in qnodam viagio 
per ipaum facto in sernicio Regis versus partes Lnmbardie anno prime 
Regis Ricardi Necnon particnle compoti einsdem Edwardi de qnodam alio 
viagio per ip sum facto in dicto sernicio Regis versus villam de Bruges in 
Flandria anno secundo. Berkele. 

Membrane 1. xxviii die Maii anno primo Pasebe. 

Edwardo de Berkele militi misso in Nuncio Regis versus partes Lum- 

^R. E. G. Kirk, Life^Becords of Ghaucer, Part IV {Chaucer Booiety^ 
PuhlicationSf 1900), No. 122, pp. 218-19. See also '^Forewords," p. xxix. 

®No. 118, pp. 215-16. 

® J. M. Manly, "Cbaucer as Controller,” Modern Philology ^ XXV (1928), 
p. 123. 

*No. 120, p. 216. 

® Q. R. E 101/318/7. This writ is in a white leather pouch in the Public 
Record Office. Miss Edith Scroggs, of London, kindly sent me a transcript 
of the writ. 

The following account of this document has been printed by Mirot and 
D4prez, “Les Ambassades Anglaises,” Bihl de L^Bcole dee Ohartes, Lx 
(1899), No. CDlx, p. 199. “1378, 28 mai-19 septembre.— Compte de 

:6douard de Berkeleye, chevalier, envoys en Lombardie < tarn ad dominum 
de Milan quam ad Johannem de Hawkwode, pro certis negociis expedi- 
cionem guerre tangentibus ». Depart: Londres. B^penses, 121 livres 14 
sous 4 deniers. Gages 20 sous par jour.” 
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bardie tam ad dominum de Melan quam ad Jobannem de Hawkwode pro 
certis negociis expedicionem guerre tangentibus in denariis per ipsum 
receptis de Willelmo Walworth & Johanne Phelipot Eeceptoribue denario- 
rum pro guerris Regis super vadis suis cxxxiii li. vi s. 

Membrane 4. 

Particule compoti Edwardi de Berkeleye militia de Receptis vadiis & 
custibus suis eundo in quodam viagio per ipsum facto in seruicio Regis 
versus partes Lumbardie anno prime Regis. 

Idem onerat se de cxxxiii li. vi s. viii d. receptis de Thesaurario & 
Camerario ad Receptam Scaccarii per manus Willelmi de Walworth & 
Johannis Philipote receptorum denariorum pro guerra Regis super vadiis 
suis missos versus dictas partes Lumbardie tam ad dominum de Melan 
quam ad Johannem de Hawkewode pro certis negociis expedicionem guerre 
tangentibus xxviii® die Maii predict© anno primo termino Pasche. Summa 
Recepte cxxxiii li. vi s. viii d. 

Idem computat in vadiis suis euntis in seruicio Regis in viagio predict© 
ad partes predictas Lumbardie ex ordinacione predict! consilii ipsius Regis 
ob causam supradictam videlicet a xxviii die Maii predicto anno primo 
quo die reeessit de Civitate Londonie super dicto viagio versus partes 
supradictas usque xix^ diem Septembns proximo sequentem quo die reuenit 
ad eandem civitatem scilicet per cxv dies utroque die computato capientis 
per diem xx s. cxv li. 

Summa vadiorum cxv li. 

Et in passagio & repassagio maris ipsius Edwardi X hominum & X 
equorum suorum cum hernesiis suis videlicet inter Louerram in Anglia & 
Caleysiam Francie infra idem tempus x marce. 

Summa totalis vadiorum 
& expensarum exxi li. xiii s. iiii d. 

Et debet xi li. xiii s. 

iiii d. 

This newly printed record, it is to be observed, makes it certain 
that the expedition travelled ina> Calais and thence overland to 
Italy. This appears from the fact that the commissioners were 
provided with horses for the trip from Calais. The document 
printed in Life-Records, on the other hand, mentions merely le 
passage dn dit Geffrey, et son repassage de la meer.^^ ^ Chancerians 
have not known whether the entire journey was made by sea or 

® Additions/’ No. 8, pp. 338-39. Professor Tatloek states {JEO-Ph xii 
[1913] 121) that the duration of Chaucer’s second visit to Italy would 
have allowed him time to become familiar not only with the language but 
also with the country, which many travelers find stimulates an interest 
in its literature.” Added interest accrues to this suggestion in the light 
of our new evidence that Chaucer’s journey from Calais to Lombardy was 
made overland. 
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not. The present record also states that ten persons, and not 
Chaucer alone, figured in Sir Edward’s company. This circum- 
stance, while it tends to increase the official dignity of the embassy, 
corrects the impression, received from Life-Records, that the 
undertaking was entrusted to Sir Edward and Chaucer alone. 
Who these other persons were, I have been unable to discover. 
Further search in the Public Record Office might bring to light 
records of some of the other commissioners. 

The same entry in Life-Records (from the Issue Roll) which 
reeotmts that on May 28 Chaucer and Sir Edward were advanced 
wages for their Italian mission relates also that at this same date 
the army of John of Gaunt was paid some £4000 for service in 
the wars.'’ It is possible, therefore, that the nine other members 
of the embassy sent to Lombardy were recruited from the personnel 
of Gaunt’s forces. At least, it is interesting to observe that Sir 
Guisehard d’Angle is mentioned in the document as a knight in 
John of Gaunt’s service. 

In this connection, we may inquire into Chaucer’s diplomatic 
activities earlier in the year 1378. On March 6, 1381, according 
to the Issue Roll,® Chaucer received payment for a mission abroad 
on which he had been sent in the time of Edward III and also for 
going to France in the reign of Richard II to negotiate a marriage 
between the English Eiing and a French Princess (i. e., Isabel) , 
On the basis of this record, Skeat plausibly suggested that Chaucer 
had been connected in some capacity with the royal deputation 
appointed January 16, 1378 (as in the French Roll),® to treat in 
regard to this marriage, although Chaucer is not named as one of 
these ambassadors. The commissioners named are Sir Guisehard 
d’Angle, Dr. Walter Skirlawe, and Sir Hugh Segrave. We find 
definite record in the Exchequer Accounts of the departure of the 
first two on this mission January 26, and they remained until May 
30, 1378 ; ” but Segrave is not mentioned, nor is there any record 

’No. 121, pp. 218-17. 

» Life-Records, No. 143, pp. 230-31. Payments were not made to Chaucer 
for the balances of his expenses in the journey to Lombardy until Novem- 
"ber 28, 1380. See Life-RecordSy ISTo. 140, pp. 228-29. 

®See Eymer's Fcedera (Kecord Edition), iv, 28. 

Sir Gniseliard was employed from January 26 to May 30, Dr. Skirlawe 
from January 22 to May 31. See Mirot and D^prez, '^Les Ambasaades 
Anglaises,” Bihl d& Mcole des Ohartes, lx (1899), ISTos. CDi? and cnvi, 
pp. 198-99. 
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that he actually went on this mission. In fact, we haye positive 
evidence that Segrave was in England on March 15, since on this 
date he appeared as a witness to the grant of the reversion of 
the manor of Padeworth co. Berkes^^ to William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester.^^ This leads one to suspect that Segrave 
after being appointed was replaced or for some reason was unable 
to join the expedition.^^ If this be the case, the substitution of 
Chaucer for Segrave would explain why Chaucer’s name is not 
included in the royal commission of 1378 and why he later received 
payments for making the journey. Added interest is attached to 
this explanation, for Sir Guischard d’ Angle, as I have recently 
shown,^® was one of Chaucer’s friends and was earlier associated 
with the poet in several other diplomatic errands. 

Halbben Bkaddy 

New York University 


A POSSIBLE SOUECE OP CHAUCEE’S BOOKS OF THE 
DU0HE88E—LI BEGBET DE GUILLAUME 
BY JBHAN DE LA MOTE 

The sources of Chaucer’s Boohe of the Duchesse have been identi- 
fied in considerable detail. Skeat ^ and Kittredge ^ have pointed 
out numerous parallels between Chaucer’s poem and the Bomwn de 
la Bose, Froissart’s Paradys d" Amour, Machaut’s Le Jugemmt dou 
Boy de Navarre, Le Jugement dou Boy de Behaigne, the Bemede de 
Fortum, the Hit dou Lyon, La Fontaine Amoureuse, the Lay de 
Oonfort, and various Motets. The source of the general plan, how- 

Calendar of Close Bolls (1377-1381, Pic. ii), p. 126. 

strikingly analogous case of another man who was appointed hut 
who, due to some last minute arrangement, did not go occurred in Febru- 
ary, 1377, when Sir Thomas Percy was replaced by Sir Pichard Stury. 
Chaucer’s fellow-associate in the mission to Flanders and France was, 
then, Sir Richard Stury. See the following footnote. 

Three Chaucer Studies, u (Oxford University Press, 1932), pp. 28 ff., 
34-39. 

^ Skeat, W. W., Complete Works of Ceoffrey Chaucer edited from the 
MSB, Second edition, Oxford, 1900. 

» Kittredge, George, “ Chauceriana — ^Booke of the Duchesse and Guillaume 
de Machaut,” Modern Philology 7: 465-69 (1909-10) ; '"Guillaume de Ma- 
chaut and the Booke of the Duchesse,” PMLA, 30: 1-24 (1915). 
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ever, is not so clear. Up to the present time, students of English 
literature have held that Chaucer's Boohe of the Duchesse was the 
first poem either in French or English to use the conventional 
French love vision and lover's lament for the purposes of a personal 
elegy.® I should like, in this paper, to call attention to a poem, 
hitherto not mentioned in connection with Chaucer’s sources, which 
utilized this convention and with which I believe Cliaucer to have 
been acquainted at least by hearsay. 

In 1339, a plague year, died Guillaume, Comte de Hainault, 
father of Philippa, Queen of England, the mother of John of 
Gaunt. An elegy was written to celebrate Guillaume by a certain 
Jehan de la Mote.^ Jehan de la Mote was well known in his time 
as is indicated by Gilles Li Muisis, who, in his Meditations ” 
written in 1360, reviews contemporary French poets.® He speaks 
first of Machaut, second of Philippe de Vitri, and mentions in the 
third place our Jehan de la Mote. La Mote's elegy was cast in the 
form of a vision, and dedicated as follows : 

songe contai a ma dame, 

Cui Jhesus sauve corps et ame, 

Qui est'roynne d^Engletiere. 

Celle me commanda grant ierre 
Que aucun traiti6 en fesisse 
Sans plus a ce songe propisse. 

Et jou volentiers Tacordai; 

Ce traiti4 san plus fait en ai, 

Lequel je voel rimmer tout noef, 

L’an mil .iij®. et trente noef.” 11. 4564-73. 

The poem tells how the author lay on his bed endormant melan- 
eolioie " and dreamed that he was in unne haute f oriest plaisant." 
The conventional description of the forest on a May morning is 
imitated from the Roman de la Bose. In the forest, the dreamer 
comes upon a beautiful castle where he hears the music of many 
instruments. Drawing near, he finds that the music has but 

»E:ittredge, Ohauoer and Us Poetry, Cambridge, 1920, p. 54: for 

the first time, whether in Erench or English, we find the standard Erench 
convention— the love vision, and the lover’s lament— turned to the uses of 
a personal elegy.” 

* Jehan de la Mote, Li Regret CfmUaumei comte de MaMmt, edited by 
August Scheler. Louvain, 1882. 

® Hmtoire LittSradre de la< Prance, xxxvi, p. 67. 
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drowned out cries ol despair which issue forth. He gains access 
to the castle where there are thirty damsels, personification of thirty 
virtues, mourning the loss of ‘^^leur cher sire Guillaume.'’^ Each 
eulogizes the departed and ends her complainte with a Ballade. 
When the dreamer awakes, he hurries to make his vision known to 
Philippa as related in the closing lines. 

However unlike the Boohe of the Duchesse this may be in detail, 
the machinery of the elegies is identical. Both open with the plaint 
of a sleepless sufferer ; each embodies a dream containing the elegiac 
lament; they are concluded by the awakening of the dreamer who 
hastens to reveal the vision to interested parties. There are two 
other points of resemblance. First, both dreams commence with a 
description of a forest on a May morning. But May mornings were 
a drug on the market in the poetry of the day, and so borrowing is 
by no means conclusive. The second resemblance is more promising. 
As can be seen from Kittredge^s two articles, the lines depicting 
Blanche's character mark the only considerable portion of the Booke 
of the Duchesse that cannot be traced to a source. Her virtues call 
to mind the virtues of Guillaume, making due allowance for differ- 
ences in praiseworthy qualities between the two sexes. Here are the 
thirty personified virtues that extol Guillaume : Debonnairete, Hu- 
milite. Largesse, Hardiesse, Prouesse, Sens, Loyaut6, Mani^re, 
Mesure, Temperance, Eaison, Entendement, Suffisance, Plaisance, 
Diligence, Charite, Obedience, Courtoisie, Establete, Conscience, 
Vrai foi, Grace, Justice, Misericorde, Prevoyance, Esperance, 
Eev4rence, Gentillesse, Puissance, and Perfection. He is thus 
beautifully inventoried. Now Chaucer was less methodical, but 
more imaginative and artistic. Chaucer has mixed the ingredients. 
One can pick out debonairite, wit, truth, steadfast perseverance, 
reason, and love. Lines 878-1021 of the Booke of the Duchesse 
describe Blanche. Nowhere do they contain a phrase directly bor- 
rowed from Li Regret Ouillaume. But taken as a whole, they echo 
sentiments scattered throughout the various paeans of praise dedi- 
cated to Guillaume. (See especially lines 561-75; 630-32; 638-9; 
672-80; 714-16; 1879-80; 2462-5; 3281-89 Li Regret Guillaume.) 

The two poems are not sufficiently similar for me to make any 
positive pronouncement of Chaucer^s indebtedness to Jehan de la 
Mote. But these facts appeal to me as worthy of consideration : 

1. A personal elegy which utilized the dream mechanism was 
written in 1339 by a poet of some renown. 
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2. It celebrated the grandfather of John of Gaunt, and was 
dedicated to Philippa, his mother. 

3. Thirty years later the plague which had carried off Guillaume 
de Hainault in 1339, caused the death of Guillaume's daughter and 
her daughter-in-law, Blanche. 

4. Chaucer wrote an elegy to Blanche following the same form 
as the previous elegy, and not unlike it in certain descriptive 
passages. 

I can deal only in probabilities. And it seems highly probable to 
me that Chaucer might have come upon Li Regret de Guillaume in 
the King's household of which he was a member. There is but one 
known manuscript of the poem. It is now in the Belgian Biblio- 
theque Nationale and has been traced back through the libraries 
of Lord Ashburton, Eoi Louis-Philippe, and the Comte de Toulouse. 
Could it, or a copy since lost, have been among the volumes in the 
king's library to which Chaucer had access? 

But if Chaucer was working from a pattern, this demands to be 
said concerning his craftsmanship. He has exercised the power of 
selection. The dream mechanism is skillfully handled. It is not 
a mere device as with his predecessor, but lends a dreamy, plaintive 
quality to the work, fusing the form with the spirit. The Old 
French poem is wooden and artificial, interminable in its repeti- 
tions; Chaucer's robust naturalness could not be stifled. Any 
comparison between the two must increase our respect for the genius 
of Chaucer. In any ease, whether Chaucer knew Li Regret de 
Guillaume or not, it is certain that the dream vision had been used 
before as the vehicle for a personal elegy. 

COFSTAN-OB L. KOSENTHAL 

University of Fennsylvama 


CHAUCBFS ‘BOOE: op the TWENTY-PITE LADIES’ 

WMe engaged npon the revision and completion of my 1908 
Bibliographical Manual of Chaucer, I have, of course, spent much 
time in examining the superb rotograph collection possessed by the 
University of Chicago. 

The poem which we now term the ' Legend of Good Women ’ 
was mentioned by Chaucer himself, in the Eecantation at the close 
of the Centerbury Tales, under the above title. The Eecantation 
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is present, as we know, in all complete MSS of all types of tale- 
arrangement, and forms a conclusion to the Parson^s Tale. It is 
my own opinion that the Parson^s Tale was from the first intended 
by Chancer as a closing narrative; also, that Chaucer may well 
have written his final apology, and placed it, quite early in his 
work. The Eecantation seems to me neither a final nor a death- 
bed production, but a deliberately-planned conclusion, written 
while the Canterbury Tales was in process of arrangement, possibly 
even before some of the Tales which ^ sounen into synne ^ had taken 
form. 

One passage of the Eecantation is of more than textual interest. 
In the list of his works which Chaucer there enumerates, for which 
he asks Divine forgiveness, appears the ^boke of the nynetene 
ladyes i. e. the Legend of Good Women. But ^ nynetene ^ which 
Skeat (and Pollard) print, is not the reading of most manuscripts: 
that reading is, very generally, twenty-five, expressed in words, in 
Eoman or in Arabic numerals. Harley 7334, misread 29 for the 
Chaucer Society, is in reality a badly-written ^25^; and eighteen 
other of these texts read to the same effect. The Chicago rotograph 
of Ms Lansdowne 851 reads at this point, according to the Chaucer 
Society print, ^xv^; but the surface of the rotograph shows 
something like a fold, so that I referred the matter to my London 
copyist and learned that the original had indeed a wrinkle at that 
point. Museum officials kindly made further tests, and under re- 
agent a second X appeared plainly in the numeral, so that the 
Chaucer Society print is again in error, as are all texts based 
thereon. Skeat may have altered the XXV usual in the Bllesmere- 
group manuscripts because of the content of the Legend^s prologue 
and its mention of nineteen ladies in line 283. Whence the read- 
ing XXV was derived we do not know, but we must recollect that 
the allusion to the poem in the prologue to the fifteenth-century 
Master of Game mentions the legend by the same title as that used 
in the Eecantation. Of the eleven copies of this hunting treatise 
in the British Museum, seven read ^xxv^ and four, including 
John Shirley^s copy Adds. 16165, read ^xv^ — or "fyfftene^^ in 
Shirley. Could this latter have been derived from such a mechani- 
cal error as is seen in Lansdowne? 

We come thus to the ^more than textual interest^ of this MS 
reading : For if twenty-five ladies was Chaucer’s reading in an 
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earlier-composed yersion of the Eeeantation, and if ' nineteen 
ladies^ was that of his revision as preserved in Ellesinere-gronj) 
mamiscripts, we have a fact of Chancer^s artistic development be- 
fore ns rather than a scribal vagary. In either case, we have a fact 
which no modern editor should p^ss unnoted. 


Boston, Mass. 


Eleanor Prescott Hammond 


THE OWL AND TEE NIGHTINGALE AND MS. COTTON 

The absence of conclusive information regarding the dates of 
the considerable pieces of Southern English literature in the manu- 
scripts written between 1150 and 1250, makes uncertain much of 
the judgments of students regarding the chronology of the literary 
and the linguistic features of the South in that period. Recent 
studies of the Ancren Rvwle, Layamon’s Brut, the Proverbs of 
Alfred, and the Owl and the Nightingale, have strengthened the 
feeling of myself and other students that the traditional dating of 
the Southern monuments is too late. But no decisive evidence 
fixing the dates has been forthcoming. In this situation all ascer- 
tainable details regarding any of the pieces should be accumulated. 

The Owl and the Nightingale is preserved in two MSS., Cotton 
Caligula A IX (C), in the British Museum, and Jesus College, 
Oxford 29 ( J) , in the Bodleian. The earlier MS. Cotton affords 
the manuscript evidence more immediately helpful toward the 
dating of the poem. This manuscript consists of two parts origi- 
nally separate— first, Layamon’s Brut, ff. 3-194; and a second, ff. 
195 to end, containing French and English pieces. It is with the 
second part that we are concerned. 

Experts have formerly assigned the handwriting of MS. Cotton 
after f. 1 94 to the first half of the thirteenth century. The Keeper 
of the Manuscripts informs me that the present opinion of the Mu- 
seum authorities "inclines to c. 1250” for this portion of the 
manuscript. 

My analysis (edn. of Owl and Nightingale, 1907, introd.) of the 
features of MSS. C and J shows that the only reliable evidence 
other than the handwriting for dating C is the fact that the French 
chronicle next preceding the Owl stops with the death of John 
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(1216) and the words ^^Apres la mort cestu rei Johan si regna 
sun fiz Henri/^ the rest of the page (f. 23'2 t) being left blank. 
Koch suggested in his edition of Chardrfs poems from these 
manuscripts, and I repeated the suggestion, that the blank space 
here was left for a later continuation of the chronicle into 
the reign of Henry III. Thence followed the possible inference 
that the chronicle was written in C at about, or a little after, 
Henryks accession (1216). This questionable inference receives 
some support from the fact that elsewhere after f. 194 the pieces, 
French and English, overlap from folio to folio, and no blanks are 
left. 

But the blank at the end of the chronicle may actually be due not 
to a desire to leave room for a continuation, but to conditions of 
the copying of the miscellany of which the manuscript ff. 195 to 
end consists. All of the French pieces (ChardrFs La Vie de S- 
Josaphaz, ff. 195-216 v; his La Vie des set Dormanz, ff. 216 v-229; 
the French chronicle, ff. 229 v-232 v; and Chardrfs Le Petit Piet, 
ff. 249 v-261) are in one hand. All of the English pieces {Owl 
and Nightingale, ff. 233 r top-246 r col. 1; and minor pieces, ff. 246 
r-249) are in one hand, not the hand of the French. 

The Keeper of the Manuscripts informs me that the manuscript 
is so tightly bound that it is difficult to be absolutely sure in all 
instances where the quires begin and end. But the following ap- 
pear to be facts. The blank space at the end of the chronicle is on 
the reverse of the last leaf (f. 232) of a quire. The Owl begins on 
the front of the first leaf (f. 233) of a new quire. The quire in 
which the Owl ends and which contains the other English pieces 
begins with f . 245 ; the center of this quire is between f . 252 and 
f. 263 ; and the quire ends with f. 260. The French Le Petit Piet 
begins on f . 249 r col. 2 in the midst of this quire. 

The occurrence of the blank on f. 232 v at the end of the chron- 
icle may, then, be explained as follows. The scribe of the French 
worked his way through the J osaphaz and the 8 epi Dormanz* When 
he came to the end of the latter he had unoccupied the reverse of a 
leaf (1229) and three more leaves (ff. 230-32) of a quire. This 
•was not enough to hold Le Petit Piet* The scribe copied the French 
chronicle in the space, filling the quire with the exception of a part 
of the reverse of the last leaf (f. 232v)— a pretty close calculation. 
The scribe copying the English worked his way through the Owl 
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from the beginning to the end of a quire (fl. 233 t-244 y) and 
finished the Owl and the following English pieces in the midst of a 
quire (f. 249 r coL 1). The scribe of the French took this quire 
and proceeded to copy Le Petit Piet on it after the English pieces. 

The explanation offered accounts for the fact that Le Petit Piet 
is in this manuscript separated from its two French fellows by 
Chardri. The three French poems follow each other in MS. J, 
though the order of the first two in J is reversed from that in C. 

If accepted, the explanation would dispose of the idea that the 
blank after the chronicle was left for the specific end of a possible 
continuation of the chronicle into the reign of Henry III, and con- 
sequently also dispose of the inferences based on that idea that the 
chronicle was finished as it stands, and the copy in C made, at or 
about the beginning of the reign of Henry III. 

Moreover, we cannot be at all sure that the chronicle was in the 
manuscript or the group of manuscripts from which the Otol and 
the other English and the French pieces were taken. The proposed 
explanation would allow for the insertion of the chronicle from a 
separate source to fill the space. The chronicle is not in J. The 
chronicle now opening the volume (ff. 1-216) known as Jesus Col- 
lege 29 is not a part of the manuscript making up the rest of the 
volume; it is later, covering the years 900-1445. 

The facts about the chronicle, therefore, afford merely this — ^that 
C was copied after 1216. If, as the experts judge, the handwrit- 
ings are of c. 1250, the copying may have been done at any time 
between 1216 and 1250, preferably later in this period. 

I have shown (edn., introd.) that the manuscript from which the 
Owl in C was copied is the one from which the Owl in J was copied, 
and that it was itself a copy, not the author^s copy. Koch showed 
that the Chardri poems in C are copied there from a copy, not an 
author^s copy. We must, then, in calculating for the date of the 
original manuscripts of the Owl and the Chardri poems assume an 
extreme latest limit of c. 1250, and from this must subtract such 
time as we wish to aUow for the author^s originals to be copied not 
under the authors^ own eyes, and to be recopied as C and J. How 
long we allow depends on our personal choice. There seems to be 
no sign that the manuscripts of the Owh C and J and their pre- 
decessors, got out of the Southern district, the evident home of the 
author's original. The Thrush and the Nightingale (before 1272), 
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assumed to have been influenced by the Owl, is Southern. More- 
over^ there seems to be no indication that any copy intervened be- 
tween the author^s original and the manuscript from which the Owl 
in 0 and J was copied. The general excellence of the text of the 
Owl in and the comparative consistency shown there even within 
the sections exhibiting the shift of spellings oppose much recopy- 
ing. Consequently, one may be inclined to shorten the time 
allowed for the copying of the several manuscripts. 

John- Edwin Wells 

Connecticut College 


^ SCRIBAL PEEFBEEHCE ^ M THE OLD ENGLISH 
GLOSS TO THE LINDISFAEPTE GOSPELS 

In modern philology much use is made of statistical methods. 
There is a certain habit of scribes, tending to distort the statistics 
and thus leading to false conclusions, which does not appear to 
have been sufficiently noticed. It may be well explained and 
illustrated by some examples from the Old English gloss to the 
Lindisfame Gospels.'^ 

A scribe sometimes has a preference for an abnormal form of a 
word. The most obvious case is the following: he makes use of 
an abnormal form in one part of the text and, still under the 
influence of this action, he uses it again in the immediately 
succeeding parts of the text. Examples from the Lindisfame 
Gospels are : — 

1) . The spelling m for the sound [e:] is abnormal in the 
Lindisfame Gospels; in J 8, 6 this abnormal spelling is used in 
the form 3rd. sg. pres. ind. ghoenas and this is closely followed by 
inf. ghcene in J 8, 10. 

2) . The normal form of the acc. sg. of weak masculine and 
feminine nouns in the Lindisfame Gospels ends in -a; forms in ~o 
are also found and -u can occur as an archaism ^ for this -o. The 

^ Quotations are from the edition in W. W. Skeat^ The Moly CospeU m 
Anglo- Bu(son, N OTthunihTicm und Old M&yciun VeTsions, corrected by a fresb 
collation of the manuscript. 

In tbe whole text it is recorded less than half a dozen times. 

®In the Lindisfarne Cospels archaisms occur in c. 1,5% of the total 
number of forms. 


3 
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abnormal accusative singular sidu occurs J 19, 34, also twice in 
J 20, 20 and once in J 20, 25. Similarly the acc. sg. folo occurs 
in Mt 19, 32, twice in Mt 19, 33 and once in Mt 19, 35. 

In such cases the reason for the ^ scribal preference ’ is obvious. 
But in others all that we can say is that the scribe has a preference 
for an abnormal form for no apparent reason. It may be noted 
that this preference is not usually for an erroneous form but only 
for one which is otherwise abnormal, very frequently for an 
archaism. Examples from the Lindisfarne Gospels are : — 

1). In most of the very early Old English texts the spelling h 
for normal 0. E. f representing the sound [5] is found.-'’ In the 
Lindisfarne Gospels the occurrence of this archaism is virtually 
limited to the words ^ ebolsiga, elolsung ' and here there is a marked 
preference for it (21 6 : 4/). 

3). The spelling m for normal y occurs sporadically in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels,^ e. g. sg. pret. ind. tocnuicte Mt. Preface p. 8, 
line 15; sg. pret. ind. gefuilgide Mt. Preface p. 3, lino 3. But 
in the words Imr-synnig’’ (4 ui : 17 y) and syndrig {IB ui : 1 y) 
it is disproportionately frequent. 

3). The spelling o for normal w occurs very occasionally in the 
Lindisfarne Gospds but in the word dwd it is disproportionately 
frequent.® 

® See E. Sievers, Beitrdge mr G-esoTiichie der deutschen Spraohe und 
Literatur^ 11, 542* 

^ In tlie word feher the spelling with 5 is due to tEe direct influence of 
tlie Latin J cf. the spelling caesar beside cdser, the normal form in the 
Lindisfarne Gfospels, 

®Tlie first element of 0. E. eofoUian is the same as that in Gothic 
ihdalja, 'ibuhs and the second is the verb 0. E. hdlsian; see J* Eokorny and 
A. Walde, Vergleiehendes WorterMch der indogermanischen Bprachcnf 
1, 123. 

* See further M. Forster, Bnglisohe Btudien, 56, 220 
In Bushworth^ the form hear-swinig occurs six times; the scribe of 
this text admittedly had access to the glossed text of the Lindufame 
Q-ospeU (see tJ. Lindelof, Die sudnorthumlrische Mundart dc$ 10, Jahr- 
hunderis, p* 3) and it is probable that this form is ultimately due to a 
misunderstanding of the form hcersuinnig in the Lindisfarne Gospels; the 
scribe has interpreted the ambiguous spelling ui as representing a conso- 
nant plus a vowel instead of a single vowel. Lindelof (op, oit,^ Far. 72, 
Note 1 ) suggests that the word has been associated with the word ' swine ^ 
by folk-etymology. 

« See K. Bulbring, Anglia BeiUattf 10, 368. 
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4) . The spelling u occurs as an archaism for o in the Lindis- 
fame Gospels;^ in the words eorSo {22 u : 67 o);, hwelc-^ hwot- 
hwoego u : 10 o) and heom (60 -w : 96 o) it is disproportion- 
ately frequent. 

5) . The spelling o occurs as an archaism for a in the Lindis- 
fame Gospels;^ in the gen. pi. of the word monn (6 o : 2h a) 
it is disproportionately frequent. 

6) . The spelling i occurs as an archaism for e in the Lindis- 
fame Gospels in the 2nd, and 3rd. sg. pres. ind. of the verb 
hahlja {32 i : 71a) it is disproportionately frequent. 

7) . In the Lindisfarne Gospels there is a variation between a 
and e in the spelling of the vowels of flexional syllables with normal 
0. E. a,^ the spelling with e is disproportionately frequent in 
the nom. acc. pi. of the word diowl {14: -es : 20-^5) and in the 
inf. of the word ondrMa (15a : la). 

8) . Final n has in general been lost in the weak declension of 
nouns and adjectives in the Lindisfarne Gospels ; its occurrence as 
an archaism is virtually limited to one word, Sirdda and here no 
less than 5 forms with n occur as against 17 without. 

Alan S. C. Eoss 

Leeds, England 


THE NED: WOEDS OP DIVINATION AND 
ONOMATOPOEIC TEEMS 

At the beginning of the nineteenth chapter of his Magastro- 
mancer (1652), John Gaule presents a veritable dictionary of 
divination. It is his purpose, shrowded ^^in some Mnd of twi- 
light from the MagastromancePs sun, to light his own candle and 
expose the awful tribe; and though it is his intention not to 

flourish in a wild circuit of words, but [come] close to the matter 
at hand,^^ he gives stupendous lists, of which this is one : fifty-five 
words ending in -mancy. 

One might suppose his list complete; but the New English Dic- 
tionary shows how Lydgate and others were before and after Gaule 
in their interest in almost 100 kinds of divination going back, 

®The forms in e constitute al)out 7% of the total number showing a 
variation a/e* 
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often, to ancient times. An amazing variety of authors and re- 
views were interested — Chancer, Gower, Langland, Lydgate ; Holin- 
shed, Greene, Jonson; Purchas, More, Browne, Hobbes; Smedley, 
Southey, Scott, Taylor; writers in the PMloso'phical Tramactiom 
and Edinburgh Review and numerous nineteenth century Jour- 
nals — , but it is perhaps significant (a little index to the times 
that ministers and writers of the Restoration Era (and somewhat 
before and after) especially took these words seriously, whereas the 
nineteenth century attitude seems antiquarian. 

Likewise the lexicographers, Cotgrave and Cockeram, Bailey, 
(Johnson noticeably missing). Ash, Chambers (encyclopedia), 
Eoget (thesaurus), and most of all Blount (1656), were assiduous; 
but second only to Gaule, and not second to him in the matter of 
artistic treatment, was, of course. Sir Thomas Urquhart in his 
translation (bk. iii, ch. 25, 1693) of Rabelais. 

About one-third of the -mancy words are marked ObsP in the 
Oxford Dictionary. At least a few — colhmancy, frontimancy, &c. 
— are mere inventions ; others seem unreal, and, except for necro- 
mancy and two or three more, the suffix is today quite remote and 
isolated. A few words or forms with -mancy escaped readers fox 
the NED or got lost in the Scriptorium. They are those italicized 
in a list which may possibly interest some readers. Two are clearly 
misprints; so seemingly aniinopomancy for anthropommey also; 
the writer can only put a query as to ohoiramancy, or hhoiroimncy, 
and roadommey, W. F. Smith has footnotes in his translation of 
Rabelais (1893). Nagomancy appears to be Gaule^s variant for 
necromancy. Books on Spirits by Balthazar Bekker (1695), 
Meric Casaubon (1672), and others contain further interesting de- 
tails. Indeed, the subject is large. 


adryomancy (under suffix in MB) 
aeromancy, appearances in airj 
see chaomancy 

alectoromancy, alectryomancy, 
cock picking up grains 
aleuromancy, meal 
alphitomancy, barley-meal 
anthropomancy, entrails 
antinopomancy ( misprint ^ ) 
arithmancy, numbers 
astragalomancy, dice; see clerommcy 
austromancy, winds 


axinomancy, balanced hatchet 
belomancy, arrows, rods 
bibliomancy, Terses in book 
(Bible) 

botanomancy, herbs 
oaseinommoyt sieves ((3^aule) 
catoptromancy, mirrors 
cattabomancy, vessels of brass 
cephaleonomancy, brayling of ass’s 
head (improper form) 
capnomancy, smoke from altar 
ceromancy, wax and water 
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chaomancy, appearances in air 
chartomancy, writing 
cheromancy, bean in cake 
( Urquhart — ^misprint ) 
cMromancy, palmistry 
choiramancy, hogs — bladders 
(XJrqnhart; cheiromancy f) 
cleidomancy, keys 
eleromancy, dice 
collimaney (under suffix) 
coscinomancy, balanced sieve 
cristallomantia, spirits in a magic 
lens, glasses 

crithomancy, dough or cakes 
dactyliomancy, suspended ring 
dsemonomancy, demons’ help 
daphnomancy, laurel tree 
enoptromancy, mirrors 
frontimancy (under suffix) 
fysenancy (under suffix) 
gastromancy, ventriloquism 
geomancy, lots at random 
graptonaancy, handwriting 
gyromancy, walking in circles 
halomancy, salt 

hieromancy, entrails of animals 
hydromancy, water 
ichthyomancy, entrails of fishes 
idolomancy, idols, figures 
lampadomancy, candles, lamps 
lecanomancy, basin of water 
libanomancy, burning of incense 
litliomancy, precious stones 
livanomancy (err. for Ulanomancy) 
logarithmancy, logarithmes 
machaeromancy, knives, swords 
magastromancy (Gaule’s invention) 
meteoromancy, meteors 
metopomancy, forehead or face 
myomancy, movements of mice 
nagomancy, necromancy 
natimancy (under suffix in WD) 
necromancy 

nomancy, onomancy, oino-, oeno-, 
letters forming name of person 


omphelomancy, navel 
oneiromancy, dreams 
onomatomancy, onomancy ( Gaule, 
Urquhart ) 

onychomancy, nails refiecting sun’s 
rays 

onymancy (shortened form of ony- 
chromancy ) , oil and wax 
ophiomancy, fishes, serpents 
ornithomancy, augury, birds 
oromancy, faeces 
osteomancy, bones 

psedomancy, feet ( err. for yedo- 
mamy ) 

{ pantomancers — Gaule ) 
pegomancy, fountains 
pessomancy, pebbles 
pseudomancy, false divination 
psychomancy, souls 
pyromancy, fire 
rhabdomancy, wand 
rhapsodomancy, passages of a poet 
at hazard; cjp.lihhomancy, sticho-" 
mancy 

roadomancy, “ starres^* (Gaule) 
scatomancy, faeces 
schematomancy, forms 
sciomancy, shadows, manes 
sideromancy, (1) red-hot iron, (2) 
stars 

spasmatomancy, twitchings of limbs 
spatalamancy, skins, bones, excre- 
ments (note on Gaule) 
stareomancy, elements 
sternomancy, breast to belly 
stichomancy, passages in books 
sycomancy, figs, fig-leaves 
tephromancy, writings in ashes 
theomancy, oracles 
theriomancy, movement of animals 
thumomancy, soul; see 'psychomancy 
tuphramancy ( see tephromancy ) 
tyromancy, cheese 
ur ( in ) omancy, urin 


As Joha Willcock points oat in Ms Hfe of Urquhart (1899, p. 
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203), the translator amplifies Rabelais almost in an 8 : 1 propor- 
tion in a passage (bk. lii, ch. 13, 1693) amazing for its onoma- 
topoeic terms. In view of remarks by H. B. Wheatley in his Dic- 
tionary of Reduplicated Words (1865), H. Wedgwood in a Philo- 
logical Society article (1845), Louise Pound (Nebraska Studies, 
1913), and elsewhere, this passage in Urquhart may be taken as 
an interesting test-passage, and a few notes submitted. 

Rabelais had 9 animals and their cries or calls; his translator 
increased to 71. Six of these apparently are not in the NED, but 
of those that are, 12 are marked Ois/" and 3, nonce — ^Urqu- 
harPs own; 14 or 15 are imitative, 14 are echoic, 5 are 
quentatives,^^ 1 is ^^from the sound, 1 is reduplicative,^^ 1 is 

diminutive,^^ and practically all the others are doubtfully onoma- 
topoeic. Oldest in our vocabulary (from this list) are neigh (8th 
century) and roar (1000) ; 4 date from the 13th century, 13 from 
the 14th, 10 from the 15th, 12 from the 16th, and 11 from the 
17th. 

Especially interesting are the sounds and sound-combinations: 
[b] 5, [bl] 1, [br] 1, [k] 8 {curlcling of Quails, curring of 
Pigeons, IceUing of Hens), [t/] 7 {charming of Beagles, chirming 
of Linets), [s] 5 (including consonant combinations), [Id] 3, 
[kr] 8 (criching of Ferrets, crouHng of Cormorants), [dr] 1 
{drinhling of Turkies), [fr] 1 (franiling of Peacocks, nonce- 
word), [g]? 4 {girning of Boars — ^metathesis of f, guerieiing of 
xipes, gushing of Hogs), [gr] 2 {grumlling of Cushet-doves), [h] 
3 (hissing, howling, humming), [m] 4 (especially mumiling of 
Rabets, mioling [‘"‘^ miauling "^] of Tygers), [n] 2 (neighing and 
nuzzing — Camels), [p] 2, [pr] 1^ [km] 2, [r] 3, [sn] 2, [sk] 2, 
[w] 3, [m] 2, and [j] 2 — ^initial sounds only. 

It seems that Urquhart wrote crying of Elephants,^^ whereas a 
later ed. (1737) imitates the French ^^barrient les elephants — 
'^barring of Elephants''; our word (so W. F- Smith, 1893) is 
trumpeting. Where Rabelais has abayent," Urquhart has bark- 
ing of Currs so siflent les serpens " — hissing," hannissent " 
— neighing," ^^lamentent les tourterelles " — wailing," ^^vllent 
[sic] les loups" — yelling." Two terms Urquhart overlooked, 
''braislent les asnes" and '^sonnent les cigales." These compari- 
sons gain in interest if one looks at a note under cachUng in the 
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NED or recalls Mr. Wedgwood^s statement about not finding simi- 
lar onomatopoeic words in cognate languages. 

Fotwitbstanding the ingenionsness of Drquhart^ most of his 
terms are common. He could not have used Cotgrave extensively 
here, although in addition to Eabelais^ 9 words there is cigaler 
for the cicada, Locusts his transferred use of comating for 
storks is likewise engaging. His imagination was more than suffi- 
cient. But see Sir William Craigie: two articles in Sat. Rev, of 
Lit 4.792 and in Eng, Jrnl, May 1929. 

Apparently the NEE does not have clamring clamrmg of 
Scarfes^^), drintling, guarring (mispr. for gnarring, obs. in sense 
of growling/^ with dates 1592 and 1600 only in NEE?)^ gueriet- 
ing (Apes), pioling (Pelicans), and rammage (Hawks). 1816 is 
the earliest date for loo — ^^boing of Buffalos writes Urquhart. 
The NEE of course has gush, gushing, but seemingly not the 
knighPs sense (above). 

Ebwin Beeck Dike 

University of Edinburgh 


FEW EVIDEFCE EOE MIDDLE BFGLISH pef 

In a Latin life of St. Wallevus or Waltheof or Walthef there is 
a curious bit of evidence for the substantive pef^ which, as far as 
I know, has hitherto been noted only in Genesis and Exodusp an 
uninspired work assigned to the southern border of the Bast Mid- 
land district and dated about 1250. The meaning of the word 
thus recorded is taste, as is clear from the context: 

To dust lie it grunden and maden bread, 

5at buni and olies Sef be bead. 

Bradley connected it with 0. F. pefr, which is glossed as smell ^ 
though we should note that taste and smell are not clearly dif- 
ferentiated sensations, as is shown by the history of " savor 

Waltheof or Walthef was a son of Matilda, a grand-niece of 
William I, and Simon, Earl of Huntingdon in his wife’s right. 
Matilda made a second marriage with David I of Scotland, to 
whom she brought the English earldom. Her son Waltheof, named 

ly. 3340. MS. Corp. Cbr. Coll., Camb., 444. Ed. E. Morris, BETS 7. 

^ See Vigfusson-Cleasby for this form and tbe related verb >ef ja, >efa, 
smell.'' 
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for his maternal grandfather, became a monk and after various 
preferments died as Abbot of Melrose in 1160. His vita was 
written by a monk of Purness, named Josceliii or Jordan, about 
whom I have no information. The vUa has been found in two 
MSS.: (1) that one Coenobio Bodecensi Canouic'orum Eegu- 
larium in the diocese of Paderborn, which the Bollandists printed 
in A. SS. 3 Aug. I, 249, and (2) MS. Gale, Trim Coll., Oamb., 
0. X. 25.® Since the work was dedicated to William, King of Scot- 
land, whq died in 1214, it was clearly written not later than the 
early years of the thirteenth century. According in the fashion 
of the period, the name of the saint is played witli etymologically: 

Nomen vero istud Angliee dissyllabum est cuius syllaba seeimda 
si correpto accentu proferatur Elecius Sapor; si producdo, liledus 
Latw interpretatur.^^ ^ ^^Electus Latro’-^ was understood by the 
Bollandists, but of ^^Electus Sapor they could give no ex- 
planation. 

The first syllable of the name is connected by Joscelin with 
M. E. wdleuj welerb, to choose, equivalent to 0. N. velja, 0. II. G. 
wellen, N. H. G. waklen^ Gothic waljan. The word is not recorded 
in 0. B., though Bjorkman listed it, quite properly, among those 
that may well have been in use before the Scandinavian invasions. 

Electus is a fair equivalent. Now, if the vowel of the second 
syllable of Waltheof or Walthef be taken as long — ^^^producto 
accentu — ^we have peof or pef. Joscelin had merely to use a little 
ingenuity in showing that the sainted abbot was a chosen thief of 
heaven by means of his activities on earth. If the second syllable 
of his name, on the other hand, be short — correpto accentu — 
we get pef^ a precise equivalent of sapor, " taste, savor, as is shown 
by the passage in Genesis and Exodus, and evidence for the use of 
the word considerably earlier than has hitherto been supposed. 
Since Abbot Walthefs reputation was made in the North, where he 
passed most of his life, it is reasonable to believe that the man who 
wrote his vita was accustomed to Northern forms of English, pef 
IS thus attested as a word in general circulation. Since John of 

® See T. D. Hardy, Desorvpiwe Catalogue of Materials ^ II, 285. 

^ I quote from the A. SS. 3 Aug. I, 251-252. Though I have not seen the 
text of the Camh. MS., I cannot believe that it differs, since the play on 
words survives in John of Tynemouth's Bamtilogium Amgliae of the 14th 
century. 



AS GOOD GHEPB 


m 


TynemoTith rewrote the passage of Latin in the fourteenth century, 
retaining sapor without explanation, and since his text was 
printed without further alteration in the Nova Legenda Angliae ® 
as late as 1516, I think we are safe in assuming that pef continued 
in use along with taste and savor throughout the Middle English 
period. Since 0. N, pefr means smell rather than “ taste, 
may it not also be assumed that pef was known in 0. B. ? We can- 
not be sure of this, since the two words would be close to one 
another in meaning, but we may, I think, regard it as a proba- 
bility. At all events, the root appears before the' Norman Con- 
quest, since it must be noted that pefian, to pant, to be agitated, 
and of-pefian, to be exceedingly heated,^^ are found in 0. B. prose. 
I confess that I do not now see the connection in meaning of these 
verbs with pef, but unquestionably they rest on the same foun- 
dation. 

Goedoit Hall Geeould 


Princeton University 


AS GOOD CHEPE 

The phrase as good chepe which occurs in Troilus and Oris- 
eyde, iii, 641, is not altogether clear : 

SLe thougkte, as good chepe may I dwellen here, 

And graunte it gladly with a frendes chere, 

And have a thonk, as gnicehe and thanne abide; 

For horn to gon, it may not wel bitide. 

Boot makes no comment on this particular passage nor does Skeat 
(who reads chep . The latter gives the meaning as cheaply 
in his glossary (cf. Oxford Chaucer, vi, 45) but though this was 
undoubtedly the most usual meaning in Middle English, it makes 
but little sense in the present context. 

OE cmp commonly meant bargain, buying, selling, purchase, 
price, and the word was also used in this sense in Middle English, 
this in fact being its almost exclusive meaning. In this specific 
case, however, the word is not to be understood in the usual com- 
mercial sense (numerous examples of which are to be found in the 
NED) but rather in a figurative way. The NED supports this 


®Ed. 0. Horstmann, II, 406. 
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suggestion, for under cheap the sixth usage is explained as the 
state of the market, qualified from the buyer^s point of view as 
good, dear, etc. Good cheap: a state of the market good for the 
purchaser. . . , The explanation is continued under 8 : " good 
cheap was used for: that is a good bargain, that can be purehased 
on advantageous terms ; and finally under 9b: *^^011 good terms, 
with little effort ; cheaply, easily.’^ 

In this light the passage in the Troilus may very properly be 
rendered: much to my advantage may I remain here ... as 

complain and then stay or I can as easily, 1 may as woll/^ 
etc. The figurative meaning seems the more desirable and the 
phrase may be glossed as easily, as w^elL^^ With this interpre- 
tation the line at least makes sense ; the Skeat gloss, if not entirely 
incorrect in this instance, is certainly unnecessarily misleading. 
Incidentally this figurative use of as good ehepe antedates by 
nearly two centuries the earliest example (1567-9) noted in the 
NED. 


The Johns Eopkms TJniversUy 


Thomas A. Eikby 


AN. Mainpast 

An unusual example of AN. mainpast, which is generally a sub- 
stantive and which commonly refers only to human beings, occurs 
in Bodleian MS. Eawlinson C. 459, fo. 216 r, in a Curia Baronis 
of the reign of Edward III (1327-1377), where it appears as an 
adjective qualifying dogs. Its use implies that these dogs are a 
part of their owner^s household, and that he is legally responsible 
for their acts as he is for those of his children and servants (to 
whom the word is usually applied). 

Ceo vous moustre T qi cy est etc. de K qilloeqes est qatort ses Jj, chiens 
mainpast yiendrent . . . et en sa fande entrerent et ses bestes illoeqes 
tronez morderent ... (T, who is here etc. shows you of E. who is there, 
that wrongly his two dogs mainpast came and entered his fold and hit his 
animals [sheep] which were there.) 

Ensin Shakes 

The Johns EopTcins Vnwersity 
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SOME BLANK VEESB WEITTBN BY THOMAS NOETON 
BEFOEE GOEBODHC 

There have hitherto been recognized some dozen appearances of 
blank verse before Marlowe adopted this meter in Tamlurlaine, 
Of these, only two antedate Gorboduc: Surxey^s ^neid. Books II 
arid IV; Nicholas Grimald, The Death of Zoroas (115 lines) and 
Marcus Tullius Giceroes Death (88 lines) in TotteBs Songes and 
Sonnettes, 1557.^ 

After Gorboduc (1562) blank verse was used again, in 1566, by 
Gascoigne and Kinwelmershe in Jocasta^ and seems here to have 
had Gorboduc as a direct influence. The connections, however, be- 
tween the verse of Gorboduc and earlier blank verse have been much 
more vagne. 

It is of some interest, then, to find that Thomas Norton, in 
translating Calvings Institutes of the Christian Religion^ decided 
to nse blank verse as a means of rendering into English the por- 
tions of Virgil which had been quoted by Calvin. Norton^s trans- 
lation of Calvings work was first published on May 6, 1561 ; Gor- 
boduc was presented for the first time at Christmas in 1561. It is 
fairly certain that Norton had completed his translation before 
Gorboduc was written: this is commonly accepted as a fact on the 
basis of the difference between the above dates; and since Gorboduc 
was composed to provide furniture of part of the grand Christ- 
masse in the Inner Temple,^^ ^ it seems that Sackville and Norton 
must have written the play fairly late in 1561. 

In the fifth chapter of Book I of the Institutes Calvin quotes 
from VirgiFs JEneid, Book VI, lines 724-731. Norton translates 
this passage as follows : 

Fyrst Iieauen, and earth, and flowyng fieldes of seas, 

The shinyng globe of Moone, and Titans starres, 

Sprite fedes within, and throughout all the lymmes 
Infused mynde the whole huge masse dooth moue, 

And with the large bigge body mixe it selfe. 

Thense come the kyndes of men and eke of beastes, 

^Cf. 0. F. Tucker Brooke, ""Marlowe's Versification and Style," BJP., 
XIX, 186. Professor Brooke's article contains a list of the early examples 
of blank verse. 

^""The Printer to the Eeader," John Day's edition of Gorhoduc, 1670. 
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And lyues of fliyng foulcs, and monsterB straiinge, 

That water beares within the marble Bca. 

A fyry lyuelynesse and heaucnly race there ia 
Within those seedes. &c.® 

And Calvin quotes immediately after this from the Georgies^ Book 
IV; lines 219-227. which are translated by Norton: 

Some say that bees hane part of mynde dinine, 

And heauenly draughtes. For eke they say, tliat God 
Gothe through the coastes of lande, and crekes of sea, 

And through depe skye. And hense the flockes and heardes : 

And men, and all the kyndes of sauage beastes, 

Eche at their byrthe receyue theyr suttle lyues. 

And therto are they rendred all at laste, 

And all resolned are retournde agayne. 

JSTe place there is for deathe: but lyuely they 
Flye into nombre of the Starres aboue, 

And take their place within the lofty skye.^ 

These lines are decidedly good examples of early blank verse. 
They follow Yirgil closely. The plural form in " Titans starres ” 
is apparently a misprint, for the reference is obviously to the snn. 
But if the lines are close translation they are formed into solid 
pentameter units, and the accents are under perfect control. Prob- 
ably the remarkable thing about them is the nnmbor of run-on 
lines, for lines containing pure enj ami ament are rare in early 
blank verse. The rather strange run-on principle doubtless ex- 
plains the misplacing of the extra foot in the next to the last line 
of the passage from the JSneid. 

The real interest in these passages is, of course, the indication 
that Norton knew and esteemed Surrey’s version of the JBneid, 
Books II and IV. These twenty-one lines may be regarded as the 
missing link between Surrey’s blank verse and the blank verse of 
Gorhoduc. 

Howaed Bakee 

Beirheley, California 


® These passages are reproduced from the first edition of ISforton^s trans- 
lation, the copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library. 
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EEVISION IN MUNDAY^S JOHN A KENT AND 
JOHN A CUMBER 

Anthony Munday^s play of John a Kent and John a Cumber 
exists in a single manuscript m Mnnday^s autograph with his 
signature at the end. There is no known edition of the play before 
that prepared m 1851 by J. P. Collier for the Old Shakespeare 
Society. His work was scarcely satisfactory^ however^ for he barely 
touched on the background and misread the text at many points.^ 
In 1912 Farmer prepared a facsimile in his series of Tudor Fac- 
simile Texts^ and in 1923 the Malone Society issued a print of it 
prepared by Miss Muriel St. Clare Byrne^ who gives in her intro- 
duction a complete description of the manuscript. There has not^ 
however, been a detailed study of the state of the text, and the 
evidence that it gives for revision. Careful analysis convinces us 
that this play, like many another one of the Elizabethan period, 
shows distinct signs of revision, particularly in the excision of cer- 
tain themes. 

The text is a fair copy, used or prepared for use in the play- 
house. There are a few corrections of no particular importance 
except as they show us the play developing in Munday^a hands. 
There is a brief marginal addition at line 151, a passage obviously 
and awkwardly put in to serve as preparation for the advent of 
Llewelyn ; and there are several minor deletions, perhaps designed 
to speed up the play: one of Cumber^s taunts to his rival is cut 
out (958-9); KenFs meditation is cut short (1009-11); a whole 
speech of Cumber^s is marked for omission, with a consequent gap 
before Hughes speech which follows (1060-68) ; and Powesse loses 
a speech (1340-44).^ 

^ The extent of his soiisreadings can be seen from the notes to Miss 
Byrne’s edition for the Malone Society, 1923. 

^ There are also cancellations of words or phrases within lines: 159, 160, 
394, 471, 483, 896, 931, 932, 1000, 1010, 1052, 1108, 1186, 1226, 1447, 1476, 
which show that Mnnday was copying rapidly from another manuscript and 
caught himself now and then making a mistake, or that he revised chance 
errors as he composed. Much the same type of error is apparent in his 
confusion of Powesse and Pembroke in the speech headings at lines 598 
and 659; and of Morton and Griflath at 943 and 1243. The omission of the 
'exit speeches of Powesse, Griffith, and Kent at 1570-76 and of the Countess, 
Sidanen, and Marian, 1597-1602, prevents an anticlimax after the long 
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A second group of corrections, however, is of far greater sig- 
nificance, and is indicative of much fuller excdsion, the exact nature 
of which can only be surnaised. In the stage directions at lines 
470 and 1295 Evan^s name is deleted. As the play now stands 
Evan has no real function in it. He appears in the first scene as 
a companion to Denvyll and offers his forces to Powys and Merri- 
dock: 

And I threescore as strong, with hookes and hilles 
that to three hundred will not turn their backs. (92“03-) 

Thereafter he makes only five speeches in the play, the most exten- 
sive of them eight lines long and none of them of any importance 
in the development of the action.® In the first scene of the fourth 
act he is present at the abduction of the ladies, but plays no part 
in that action other than to remark, 

Listen my Lordes, me thinkes I hear the chyme, 
which lohn did promise, ere you should presume; 
to venture for recouerie of the ladyes (1139-41.) 

and is left without any companion as the others pair off with the 
ladies and ‘^^turn^^ off the stage. In ^ two instances his name 
was included in scene headings but was then cancelled. In the 
latter of these, however (at 1. 1295), he still has a speech in the 
course of the scene : 

Into the Castell then, and frollique there. 

I know that lohn will not stay long behinde, 

since your suecesse dooth answere thus Ms mynde. (1S26-8.) 

Finally, at line 1447 he enters mute. He is neither in nor out of 
the play. 

That revision was not confined to simplifying the r&le of Evan 
but was much more extensive is indicated by the presence of Sir 
Gosselin Denvyll and by his relations with Kent. Denvyll, too, is 
an unimportant figure. He speaks more frequently than Evan/ 
it is true, and his castle serves as a place of refuge for the runaway 

speech of Kent in the one instance and of Cumber in the other. At 608* 
610 the speech of the First Servant has been deleted evidently to avoid an 
extra speaking part. 

^ LI. 747-54, 833-4, 849-56, 1139-41, 1326-28. 

^ Lines 64-6, 87, 90-91, 102-7, 124, 510-15, 741-6, 767-72, 996-8, 1132-4, 
1142-4, 1156-7, 1297-1301, 1528-31, 1660-62 or 64. 
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lovers and hence as a scene for much of the play^ but his speeches 
are trivial dramatically, and the lovers could as plausibly have 
escaped to either Griffin^s or Powys^ castle. The really noteworthy 
problem, however, is that of DenvylFs relations with Kent. Al- 
though throughout the play the magician appears as a free agent, 
yet on several occasions he refers to Denvyll as his master.® 

Associated with this puzzle is the way in which Kent, Denvyll, 
and Evan are introduced to us. John appears, accompanied by the 
other two, as a thief : 

welcom[e] Gentlemen, you seeme no lesse, 

be not offended at my salutations, 

that bid ye stand, before I say God speed. 

ffor in playne tearmes, speed what your speed may be, 

Such coyne you haue, bothe must and shall with me. (68-71.) 

Again, at lines 303 if. Griffin and Powesse exclaim about his 
disguise : 

S. GrifSn. See Powesse, beers John a Kent, deet in 
a Pilgrimes weede 

Powesse. why how now lohn? tnrnd greene to ffryers 
grey? 

Is it implied that Kent was accustomed to appear in the “ Lincoln 
green” associated with the costumes of outlaws like Kobin Hood 
and his men? That that is the implication is indicated by the 
subsequent dialog. 

lohn what madness makes ye come so farre this way? 

The town’s beset, our purpose is descryde 
and now I see your coming made all spyde. 

S. Griffin, help vs to scape vnto thy maisters cane. 

It might well be an echo from “ Adam Bell ” or some other outlaw 
ballad. Are John and his master then gentlemanly outlaws with a 
cave as their home ? If that be true, why is it that everywhere else 
in the play we hear of Denvyll’s castle, and see it in the succeeding 
scenes? Obviously there is a real inconsistency here. Couple this 
with the erratic appearance of Evan, who, it will bei recalled, is 
associated with these two, and we have evidence that the story has 
not always been the simple one that it is as the play now stands. 

There are two possible explanations. (1) It is possible that we 

® Lines 82, 85, 308, 885, 999, 1093, 1253. 
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have echoes of old ballads, traditional features fchai Mnnday incor- 
porated simply because they were a part of the tradition and he 
neglected to eliminate them. (2) Or it is possible Ihui these fea- 
tures are shreds of an older form of the play, pt^rhaps a more 
elaborate form, with Kent appearing ui the double role of appren- 
tice or journeyman outlaw and master magician and with Denvyll 
and Evan playing a much more important pari, than they do in the 
present form of the play? Which of these is tlie most probable 
explanation it is impossible to say with certainty, except that the 
virtual excision of Evan as a character and the brevity of the play 
(it contains only 1705 lines) point toward revision. 

In either case the material in the earlier part of the play em- 
bodies certain conventions of outlaw stories. First, on ociaision 
outlaws were represented as aiding true lovers and using disguise 
to outwit the rival lovers. In Bobiii Hood and Allen a Dale/^ ® 
for instance, the situation is much like that implied in Kent. Allen, 
held up by Brave Little John and Nick the milleFs son/^ is 
brought to Eobin, to whom he tells his tale of woe: his lady is to 
be married to an old knight. When the lad promises to be llobin^s 
servant, the latter undertakes to get the bride for him. Here there 
is no delay or indirection as in Kent. Eobin goes straight to the 
church, where he poses to the bishop as a harper, very brusquely 
takes the finikin lass from the old knight, and bestows her on 
Allen, Disguise in a romantic story of this type is found again in 

Eobin Hood and the Prince of Aragon/^ where Robin, Little 
John, and Seadloek, having put on ‘^‘^mothly gray/’ take long staves 
and scrip and bottle as if they were, not hermits, hut palmers, and 
eventually save the princess from a loathsome marriage with the 
Prince of Aragon.*^ 

^F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Boston, 1882-98. 
No 138 

Iltd , No. 129. Disguise, though without the romantic motive, appears 
frequently in the stories of Eustace the Monk (summarized in Thomas 
Wrioht^s Essays Connected with ihe Literature) Popular Superstitions, and 
History of England in the Middle Ages, London, 1846, II, 121-46. Fran- 
cisque MicheFs edition of the Rofnan d^Eustache te Mowie^ pirate fameuw 
du XUP swcle, puhlU pour la premiere fois <Paprks un manuserti de la 
BiUiotheqm royale, Paris, 1834, was not accessible to me) of Fulke 
Fitz Warin (Wnght, II, 147-63 and in Joseph Stevenson^® ^‘Legend of 
Fulk Fitz-Warin^' in Ms edition of MadulpU de Coggeshall Ohronioon 
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- Secondly, outlaws were commonly represented as being beset in 
a town by their enemies, a situation implied in 11. 303 ff. The case 
of Adam Bell and his two companions has already been men- 
tioned.® Eobin Hood and his cronies are continually running their 
heads into nooses,® and Johnie Armstrong’s last valiant stand 
and Gamelyn’s visit to his hostile brother’s court show much the 
same convention. 

Thirdly, it may be only a coincidence or it may represent a con- 
vention that we have three figures associated in the play: Kent, 
Denvyll, and Evan, and that frequently the outlaws appear in 
trios in the ballads and traditional tales: Eobin, Little John, and 
Mck; Eobin, Little John and Scadlock; Adam Bell, Clim of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudesly; Hereward and the two Siwards. 

When we add to these conventional outlaw features which appear 
in the play: Kent’s half Jocular stand and deliver,” the em- 
ployment of the bows and bills as well as the wits of Denvyll and 
Evans, Kent’s disguise, with the accompanying reference to his 
customary dress of green and the implied danger of the three 
in enemy territory,^® when we add to these the fact that, as Col- 
lier pointed out,^® there is in Captain Johnson’s Lives of the High-- 


Anglicanum in the Eolls Series, London, 1875, pp- 275-415) and of Hereward 
(Wright, II, 9M20 and T B. Hardy and C. T. Martin, Lestorie des Angles 
solum la Translmion Maistre O-effrei O-aimar, Rolls Series, London, 1888, 
I, pp. 839-404.). In all these cases the disguise is used either to help the 
outlaw to escape from his enemies or to enable him to play some trick 
upon them. Hence it is often associated with a situation in which he finds 
himself caught or nearly caught in the midst of his adversaries, such a 
situation as is implied in Kent’s rebuke of G-riffin and Powesse. 

» Child, Ho. 116. 

« JHd., Ho. 117 (The Tyfth Fytte), 119, 133 (with Robin disguised as a 
beggar), 140 (with Robin disguised as a palmer). 

Ibid., Ho. 169. 

w. Skeat, The Tale of Gamelpn, ed. 2. Oxford, 1893, lines 711-726. 

LL 68-71. Reminiscent of Robin Hood’s willingness to fight with every 
comer is Kent’s subsequent statement, 

** Mr. These are the guests you looke for, whom had I not well 
gest at, 

They had for welcome got a cudgelling,” ( 85-6. ) 

LL 90-93. 

LL 302-9. 

lUd. 

Old Bhahespeare Booiety FuUieaUons, Ho. 47, PP* xx-xxi. 

4 
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waymen a life of Six Gosselen Dcnville, who was acenstomed to 
rob travellers, and who is said to have flonnslied in the reign oE 
Edward II/^ it becomes reasonably certain that one stratum oC 
the play, almost hidden by Mnnday, rests on outlaw mainrial, 
gained either from ballads and folk tales or from an earlier form 
of the play — or both. 

That the present text of the play is one prepared for production 
is indicated by two facts : the presence of hypermetrical lines re- 
sulting from the addition of a word or words (often a vocative) 
to make the dialog more like natural speech or to run the speeches 
together more rapidly; and the presence of anti<dpatory stage 
directions inserted in the left hand margin of the sheets l)y a hand 
which has been identified as that of the playhouse s(‘ribe of 
Sir Thomas MoreP 

The additions are usually quite simple. For instance, it is prob- 
able that lines 13 and 14, which now read 

Powesse. yea, so Pembroke batb tbeir graunte for Marian : 

But. 

S. Griffin. But wbat? Euen wMle we thus stand wasting 
idle woordes, 

originally read 

Powesse, so Pembroke hath their graunt for Marian 

S. Griffin. Euen while we thus stand wasting idle woordes 

But to give greater rapidity and vigor to the dialog, Munday made 
the change. Similar examples occur at lines 100, 249, 303, 389, 
454, 659, 730, 755, 983, 1014, 1189, 1232, 1391, 1440, One more 

Captain Charles Johnson, A G-eneral History of the Lives and Adven^^ 
tures of the most Famous Highwaymen^ Murderers, Street-Mohhers cfo. . . , 
London, 1734, pp 15-18. Johnson says Eenville came of an ancient and 
respectable family at Northallerton, North Biding of Yorkshire, It seems 
to me likely that he is a popnlar development or recreation of Joscelin 
Dayvill, who was a figure of some importance in the North Riding during 
the reign of Edward II, but lost his lands for rebellion. One of his chief 
opponents was the Earl of Pembroke. See the Yiotoria County History, 
Yorkshire, North Riding, I, 419, 424. All this adds to the complexity of the 
problem of the historical-legendary background of John a Kent, one of the 
most interesting aspects of the play, but one which is not yet clearly worked 
out, 

W. W. Greg, in Shakespeare^s Hand in Sir Thomas Mote. Cambridge, 
1923, p. 56. 
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striking case occurs at lines 331-3. Line 332 may originally have 
been 

Content ye Lordes, He tell ye on the way 
rhyming with 331^ or it may have been 

He tell ye on the way, come let vs goe 

rhyming with 333. Or it is conceivable that 333 is a late addition 
supplied, with the " come let vs goe of the preceding line, to 
give J ohn, Powesse, and Griffin a graceful e:s;it. 

The additional stage directions are scanty but indicative of at 
least an intention of staging the play. There is a command for 
John a Kent to enter after line 212, one line earlier than his entry 
has been provided for by Munday; there is a command for ^^Musi- 
que at lines 776 and 916; at 1047 we have Enter lohn a Kent 
anbcipating Munday^s direction ^^En[ter] lohn a K[en]t listn- 
ing^^ by two lines; another order for ^^Musique Chime occurs 
at 1138, and finally there is an Enter (1436) as preparation 
for Gumber^s angry return after he has been nick nocked in- 
stead of John a Kent. Of the actual performance of the play, 
however, we have no known record. 

J. W. Ashtoist 

University of Iowa 


THE HOB-HUNTINGTOK FOLIO OF JOKSOK 

Mr. H. L. Ford^s useful Gollation of the Ben Jonson Folios 
1616-31-1640 (Oxford: The University Press, 1932), based upon 
^^the British Museum copies, others in provincial libraries, and 
some sixteen of Yolume i and ten of Tolume in his own 
possession, presents, on pages 14-15, from Epicoene or The Silent 
Woman^ 531-540 of the 1616 folio, a number of readings 

that are said to occur only in G, which is the Grenville copy in 
the British Museum, and in part in A, which is Mr. Ford^s own 
premier copy. I quote: ^^The (G) reading may be identified by 
the following: 

p. 531. Ko marginal note ^Horses o^ the time^ (G, A), 
p. 532. Last line of song ‘'They strike mine eyes’ (G, A), aU 
others ^Thy strike mine eyes.^ Corrected in the 1640 
and 1692. The page ends on ‘'painted and^ (G> A). 
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p. 533. ends on ^head made a most^ (G). 

p. 534. Agoing to his prize ^ (G), continued 1640 and 1692. All 
others marching.^ 

p. 535. ^Do’s hee teach, that would marry ^ (G). iVll others 
omit ^ teach/ 

p. 536. ' Sis Amorous ^ (G), instead of ^ Sir Amorous.^ 
p. 537. ^should keepe^ (G, A). All others ^should but keepe.^ 
The 1640, 1692 as (G, A). 

p. 538. ^We doe beare our eoat^ (G, A). All others, ^Wee doe 
beare for our coate.*’ The 1640, 1692 as (G, A), 
p. 539, ends on ^ impudence ? ^ with catch-word Tm/ (0) . 
p. 540. "^puritan parleis^ (G), continued 1640, 1692, instead of 
^ puritane preachings.^ 

The Huntington Library has four of the 1616 Jonson folios. 
Of these, the Hoe-Huntington, Volume i, with accession number 
H. 62101, has all the distinctive readings cited above, except that 
on page 535 it omits ^teach.^ On page 540 there is a difference 
in spelling, the Hoe-Huntington reading ^puritane parlce’s^ in- 
stead of ^puritan parleis.^ Moreover, it is important to note that 
this copy incorporates the corrected readings. My collation of this 
folio with the textual variants recorded in Ben Jomon, edited by 
Herford and Simpson, Volume iv, shows that H. 62101 in all 
cases, except on page 415 of Sejanus, includes Jonson’s eorreetxons. 
It may be worth adding that this handsome volume, measuring 
12 11/16 x8 5/16 inches, nearly equals in size the Grenville copy, 
v^hich measures 12 3/4x8 2/5, and which Mr. Ford designates as 
the largest known (p. 6). 

Gboege W. Wiiiting 

The Rice Institute 


REVIEWS 


English Lyrics of the XllUh Gerdury. Edited by Carlbton 
Beowst. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp, xliv + 
318. 

This important and engaging book is the latest member of an 
impressiTe series which began with Professor Brown’s Register of 
Middle English Religious and Didactic Terse (8 vols., 1916, 1930), 
and was continued in his Religious Lyrics of the XlVth Century 
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(1924). Those two works are now classics of English literary 
scholarship, and the new volume before us will easily achieve a 
similar assured position.^ 

The general editorial plan of the new collection would have been 
abundantly satisfactory if it had merely conformed to that of its 
immediate predecessor in the series. As a matter of fact, however, 
the book now at hand not only maintains the editor^s established 
standard of textual precision and rewarding commentary, but it 
also aids the reader through generous additional conveniences. We 
are given indices of persons and places, and of first lines; the glos- 
sary is more fully provided with cross-references; and the notes 
indicate more explicitly the poems which appear in print for the 
first time. For his patient attention to such helpful matters the 
editor deserves added praise. 

In its content the new volume will seem agreeably familiar to 
most readers through the presence of such pieces as Sumer is 
i-cumen in, Alysoun, Lenten is come with love to town, On hire is 
al mi lif ylong, Vbi sount qui ante nos fuerount, and De Clerico et 
Fuella, It is fair to say, indeed, that the collection is more striking 
through the presence of recognized favorites than through the addi- 
tion of a large number of poems hitherto unprinted. It was not to 
be expected, indeed, that from the thirteenth century Professor 
Brown could contribute any such substantial and unified additions 
to the canon as appeared for the first time in his fourteenth-cen- 
tury volume : the lyrics collected by Bishop Sheppey, for example, 
or the group of a score or so of pieces from the commonplace book 
of John Grimestone. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that the sheaf of poems newly 
brought to light from the thirteenth century is small or unim- 
portant. At least thirteen now appear in print for the first time,^ 
and a number of others, previously known after a fashion, are 
freshened or modified through the use of additional manuscripts. 
The one secular novelty is this entertaining skit (hTo. 21) : 

Say me, viit in }>e brom, 

Teehe me won i sule don 
pat min hosebonde 
me louien wolde. 

Hold pine tunke stille 
& bawe al pine wille. 

Of the new religious pieces, A Light is Come to the World (ITo. 
24) and Aspice, mittissime Oonditor (No. 33) are suflS-ciently 
representative. The first of these describes the Crucifixion in vivid 
detail of the kind shown in these lines: 

^ The series is to be continued by Professor Brown’s edition of the Snglish 
lyrics of the fifteenth century. 

5* The editor leaves me in doubt, momentarily, as to five or six others. 
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His bodi ]?at wes feir & gent 
& bis neb suo scene 
Wes bi-spit & al to-rend, 

His rude wes worsen grene. 

Hasse he biheuld J^e rode, 
pe modir pat was of naiste 
& per I-sei al ablode 
Hir sone pat her wes briste, 

Hisse tuo suete hondcn 
Wid nailes al to-ronden, 

Is fehit ipurlid bo, 

Is suete softe side 
I-purlit depe & wyde — 

Wey, pat hire was wo! 

In versifying a short Latin text ascribed to St. Bernard, the poem 
As'pice, mitissime Conditor achieves at least one line that clings to 
remembrance : 

Mine lonke armes, stiue & sterke, 

Min heyin arrin dim & derke, 

M%n peyis honket so marhre-ston in werke. 

The most remarkable aspect of Professor Brownes new volume, 
however, is not the novelty of its content, but the diligence and 
precision of his editing.® Through fresh manuscripts brought into 
play, numerous poems long familiar in print now appear in clari- 
fied or enlarged versions; and through added erudition a number 
of pieces become for the first time fully intelligible. The kind of 
result obtained from the use of additional manuscripts is shown in 
A Spring Song of Love to Jesus (No. 63). To the text previously 
known from a single manuscript a second source adds not only 
numerous interesting variants, but also the following by no means 
negligible stanza : 

Of iesu crist hi synge, 
pat is so fayr and fre, 
swetest of alle Pynge; 
hys opwe Me o^e wel boe, 
wl fer he me sopte, 
myd hard he me bopte 
wyp wnde to and pree, 
wel sore he was yswnge 
and for me myd spere istunge, 
ynayled to pe tree. 

A particularly striking instance of a text made intelligible through 
erudite commentary is An Antiphon of St, Thomas of Canlerhury 
(No. 42). As printed without elucidation in Morrises Old English 

®This precision very appropriately includes the recording of deletions 
indicated in the MSS hy points, or dots. In recording such iustances could 
brevity not be achieved through using the verb mpungef Thus pointed for 
deletion (p. 1) and dotted for deletion (p. 46) would become simply 
ocopunged* ^ ^ 
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Miscellany^ this short piece could be regarded only as an uniutel- 
ligible curiosity^ — -with its closing Evovae entered in the glossary 
without gloss ! Through the diligence of the new editor^ — and his 
collaborator^ — we are now made aware of the legend of St. Thomas 
recounting the supernatural origin of this antiphon^ — and we are 
given a gloss for Evovae.^ 

In welcoming Professor Brownes latest contribution the reviewer 
wishes to express, finally, his gratitude for its satisfying complete- 
ness. The book is no mere anthology of favorite pieces, or a selec- 
tion from the several approved types, but an industrious collection 
of all the lyrics now recoverable from the great thirteenth century. 
Thus, for the first time, the reader is adequately equipped for com- 
fortable enjoyment, for scholarly inquiry, and for comprehensive 

Kill, Tobk, 

Tale University 

Ballad Boohs and Ballad Men. By SiGUun BsaisrHAKi) Hustvedt. 

Harvard University Press, 1930. $4.00. 

It is through no fault of the editors or of the reviewer that this 
notice of Professor HustvedPs valuable study appears so long after 
the publication of the book. Perhaps the delay does not really 
matter, since, like its predecessor from the same pen. Ballad Criti- 
cism in Scandinavia and Great Britain during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury^ 1916, this work must eventually be read by everyone who 
wishes to inform himself about the collection and study of ballads. 
The present volume covers the nineteenth century, professing to do 
no more than to review the stages by which ballad-editing came to 
its flower at the hands of G-rundtvig and Child. Incidentally, 
however, an introductory and a concluding chapter contain valuable 
suggestions as to the nature of ballads, their relationship to other 
forms, and the directions in which further studies should go. 

Throughout the book, it seems to me, Mr. Hustvedt has preserved 
an admirably judicial tone, stating his judgments vigorously but 
with caution and good temper. The chapter on Scott is an instance 
m point. Ho better brief account of what Scott did and did not do 
as an editor could be asked. Equally good are the discussions of 
ScotPs collaborators and immediate successors north of the Border, 
of Grundtvig^s battle for the editorial method that he used so 
triumphantly, and of the steps by which Child developed his mag- 
nificent collection. In view of the close relationship between British 

* I skauld be inclined to modify slightly Professor Brown’s explanation 
of Mvovae as a “ symbol in medieval music for the cadence with wbich the 
G-loria concludes.” In the choir-books it is hardly a “symbol” of any- 
thing, but rather the last six vowels of the Uloria Patri serving as a 
support for the musical cadence written above them. 
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and Scandinavian ballads — ^though I think that that betwc^en the 
English and French has been too little stressed— and of tlie im- 
portance of Grnndtvig^s influence on Child, there is no iiKX)ngruity 
in treating them in the same volume. It would be impossd)le, in- 
deed, to tell the story adequately without bringing the two togtdher. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is an appendix (pp. 2il- 
304), which contains the letters that Child and Grundtvig wrote to 
one another between 1872 and 1883, Eightly read, tln^y do honor 
to both men, for the one was as genuinely eager to help as the 
other was open to suggestion. How much Child owed to Grundtvig 
is amply shown by this correspondence and by tlu3 ballad index 
compiled by the latter, which is printed as another appendix (pp. 
305-335). 

It was probably inevitable that the chapters dealing with fuiblitai- 
tions by Scots and Englishmen after Sir Walter^s time should he 
relatively thin, although one is inclined to regret thai. Professor 
Hustvedt did not take the space to develop more at length some of 
the things he discusses. These chapters are too miudi lik <3 ordered 
notes, valuable in themselves but not wholly revealing the pattern 
that the authors studies have certainly enabied him to see. J think 
that he would have done better, too, to separate the matter of ballad 
imitation and ballad influence on the poets from the dis<nission of 
collecting and criticism. It is not adequately treated as it stands, 
and tends to confuse the reader. The case of Coleridge and Words- 
worth (pp. 97-102) will serve as an example. I hope that Mr. 
Hustvedt will excuse me if I say that I believe ho has not rightly 
understood the nature of their respective indebtedness to l)ailadi 
Yet it is far from my wish to end this notice mill complaint. The 
book is well done, and was well worth doing. 

^ . Goedon Hall Gekotjlb 

Princeton university 


Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Inclosed Nations. By 
Aitoeew Exjnni Andbesow. Monographs of the M('<liaeval 
Academy of America, No. 5, Cambridge Mass., 1933. Pp 
Tiii H- 117. 

In a paper published in the Transactions of the Americm Philo- 
logical Association lis, pp. 130-163, Prof. Anderson attempted to 
determine the site of the legendary gate supposed to have been built 
by Alexander, and concluded that the earliest tradition placed it at 
the pass of Dariel in the Caucasus Mountains. Imthe hook now 
under review he explmns how the legend of the Gate became con- 
nected with the doctrine of Gog and Magog in Jewish and Chris- 
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tian, eschatology. The syllogism^ on p. 19, taken together with 
certain remarks on the identification of Gog and Magog with his- 
torical tribes (pp. 8-14), forms the key to the whole book. Various 
chapters deal with the Alexander legend m Mohammedan litera- 
ture; the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel as inclosed behind the Gate 
and as associated or identified with Gog and Magog; the defense of 
the Gate ; and the shifting of the site of the Gate, during the later 
Middle Ages, to remote regions in northern Europe and eastern 
Asia. 

The book is well organized and contains a great abundance of 
passages quoted to support the statements of the author. My own 
extremely limited knowledge of the history of the Alexander legend 
makes it impossible for me to give a fair criticism of the author^s 
use of sources, and indeed many of these sources are not accessible 
to me. But the book is principally a collection and examination of 
various traditions, and the amount of controversial matter is rela- 
tively slight. In general the author’s views appear very reasonable. 

The principal defect is that the book contains, unfortunately, 
more verbal errors than we should expect. On page 8, in the pas- 
sage quoted from Josephus, avrov is an error for aTr" avrov. On 
page 25, line 7, read variously for various; on page 28, in the 
middle of the quoted passage, read thou for thous ; on page 44, line 
16, whether begins a new sentence and should be capitalized. In 
the Bibliography under Gerland the page reference should read 
330-373 instead of 330-272; and in the title of Paul Meyer’s book, 
LiiUrature Frmgaise should stand in place of Litterature. 

The passages quoted by the author are given in translation if the 
source is oriental (or Eussian), but in the original if it is Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, or German. In a few cases Greek 
passages are translated, and the translations are thoroughly 


accurate. 


James W. Poultnet 


The Johns JBtopkins University 


Todd Memorial Volumes. Philological Studies. Edited by Johk 
D. Fitzgeealb and Pauline Tayloe. IsTew York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. 2 vols. xiv -f- 226 + 264 pp. $10.00. 

Professor Todd left behind him nearly seventy Doctors of Phi- 
losophy/" This is one of a variety of tributes set down without 

1 The syllogism is as follows; . , ^ . 

1. Alexander huilt the gate in the Caucasus to exclude the baxhanans 
of the north, called hy the general name Scythians. 

2. As early as Josephus/ (Gog and) Magog were identified with the 

Scythians and placed north of the Caucasus. , , 

3. Therefore Alexander built the gate of the Caucasus to exclude Gog 
and Magog. 
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stint in tMrty-fonr pages of Introduction. It is maniff‘st, from a 
purely objective reading of the record, that hero was a clistiii.gnishe(l 
gentleman, active, wise, possessed of a fine pioneer spirit. There 
are vivid glimpses of the conditions of the profession in the United 
States a half-centnry ago, and a glance much further bade is pro- 
vided in quotations from an address before the MLA in 1889 by 
James Russell Lowell, who presently summed up progress in these 
words : Remembering what I remember, it seems to mo a won- 

derful thing that I should have lived to see a poem in Old Ereneh 
edited by a young American scholar . . . and printed in the 
Journal of this Society, a Journal in every way creditable to tlie 
scholarship of the country.^^ The yonng scholar was Jl. A. Todd. 
The Introduction gives a sense of the problems that faecal early 
Romance scholars in this country, suggests the nature of the subse- 
quent achievements, and, whatever the intention, causes one to 
reflect that the same energy and vigilance are needed now. 

There are forty articles, on subjects exceedingly varied but all 
related somehow to modern languages. The editors speak of rejec^t- 
ing articles too far afield,^^ yet they were not inhospitable. To 
read both volumes from cover to cover suggests the experience 
(purely imaginary) of attending all the sessions of a given national 
assembly of the MLA. 

For especially honorable mention one might pick out among the 
less highly technical articles: La Doctrine Qrammaiicale et 
PoHique du Qai Savoir'" (Joseph Anglade) ; Lo Bello BHh (0. 
H. Grandgent) ; Alexandre Hardy and Shakespeare (IL C. Lan- 
caster); Mcciardetio e Fiordispina (Pio Eajna). Other articles 
are provocative if not altogether convincing. I am tempted lo sug- 
gest to Professor Kurz {Manon Lescant^ a Study in TJnchnmjing 
Critics) that a not to be neglected exception to ^Hhe unindulgenl 
unanimity of opinion about the conduct of Manon and Ues Grieux 
is Anatole France {Le Oenie Latin, in CEuvres GompUles, xxi, 
200). Professor Menut is surprised that Hugo should have named 
the Spanish Princess in La Rose de VInfanie, Marie, since Philip 
II had no daughter of that name,^^ and he continues : This is a 
striking anachronism indeed, and can be explained only as the 
result of a strong inner urge within the recesses of the poeUs 
mind/'' The discrepancy would not strike, or distress, any notable 
proportion of Hugo^s readers, Hugo did not wait for special stimu- 
lus in order to try manipulating material, the process here is hardly 
recondite, and anyhow Philip II did have a daughter Marie 
(although the dates were not right for V. H.; of. Levaillant, 
I/CEuvre de Victor Hugo, p. 589, note 33). Professor SegalFs 
ambition {Sovereign and Vassal in Corneille's Plays) to link 
together the great dramatists plays . . . into one logical, consistent 
whole/^ leads him into an unreal unity, and it is singularly inap- 
propriate to speak of Corneille in terms of velleitiea (what 
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word is less Cornelian?). But until the millenium each reader of 
such studies will come upon points close to his own special inter- 
ests that will seem to him debatable. 

Any young American scholar in Eomance would read these yoI- 
umes through with profit. He would sense the ramifications of his 
subject, he would find some examples of what not to investigate 
and of how not to present material^ he would also find evidence 
that scholarship can be graceful and that erudition need not exclude 
a sense of form ; it might even be brought home to him that above 
all others a student of languages and literatures should not be 
insensitive to fine writing nor utterly unaffected by good models. 
He might remark that some of the best articles show a capacity for 
vues d^ensemble which the others lack, and if he also observed 
that the European contributors were especially successful here he 
might well accept this as a challenge. 

Hoeatio Smith 

Brown University 


Notes Inedites de Sainie-Beuve. Area une Introduction et Com- 
mentaire par Chaelt Gutot. Eecueil de Travaux publics par 
la Taculte des Lettres, University de UeucMtel. 1931. 147 pp. 

In the Collection Lovenjoul at Chantilly are two packages of 
manuscript notes by SB. The first is labelled Vieilles Notes Utiles 
and contains about 900 items; Professor Guyot now prints the 
full text of about 500 of these and hsts the others, many of them 
merely quotations, with brief comment. The second package, 
which SB. had prudently marked Vieilles Notes. Quelques-unes de 
tonnes, is reserved for publication in BEL. 

Hone of the notes here reproduced are dated, but G. cautiously 
and intelligently has established from the internal evidence reliable 
points de repere; we have before us the intimate reactions of SB. 
to his readings between twenty and tweniy-five (1834 to 1839). 
In the case of a youth destined to such eminence the material is 
precious, and in some ways prophetic. There is significant confir- 
mation of the i nfluence of Bacon and of the Ideologists, and in par- 
ticular support of Professor P. M. Warren’s point about the impor- 
tance to SB. of Cabanis {Todd Memorial Volumes, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930, II, 353). Already SB. is distrustful of pure meta- 
physics and more and more committed to belles-lettres. Already, 
as he looks at certain characters of history, he discovers the feet of 
clay,— discovers them with relish in the opinion of G. “ II aime k 
! ramener ainsi a la commune humanite ces personnages que 
nous imaginons presque d^gagfe des contingences mis4rables.” This 
is certainly the same SB. who will say at sixty : “ J’ecoute, et je ne 
suis pas 6mu”; whether here is merely a grudge against pedestals 
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(not altogether to leave the figure above) or a more pure per- 
spicacity, this is not the moment to debate. There is anticipation 
ol SB.^s caution about amalgamating nature and liunnin nature 
(cf. the point he will later make about ^^uiie ciUidelle irrcdiudibie/^ 
NL, VIII, 88), and evidence oi his faith, subsequently less strong, 
in perfectibility. As to SB. the man, G, thinks that the present 
evidence shows Mm sensual and having uiie ceriaine secheresse 
de ccBur.^^ On the first point the evidence, not to be reproduced 
here, is incontrovertible; as to the desiccation, G. seems harsh. 
He writes, ingeniously: ‘^^par une sorte de mimetisme genial, 
rmtelligence arrive chez lui a reproduire, k eprouver presque, les 
sentiments les plus delicats, mais sa propre vie sinitimcmtale 
demeure pauvre, mcdiocre.^^ This is a common cliargi^ against SB. 
and not to be denied simply because one esteems his intidligeiKHi, 
but, without urge to admire or detest, the recent acY-ouni by Joan 
JBonnerot of Un Beve d' Amour en 1845: Sainie-Beuve el Ondine 
Valmore {Mercure de France, 15 sept. 1932) points in a far dif- 
ferent direction.^ 


For the not highly specialized reader the 75 pages of actual text 
lack the piquancy and larger significance of SB.^s posthumous Mes 
Poisons (1926). Occasionally there is sharp ('omment smdi as 
(259) : Marivaux est un de ces eenvains auxquels il sullirait do 

retrancher pour aj outer ce qui leur manque.^^ Xlis refusal (118) 
to see any magic in MiltoMs darkness visible may seem unen- 
lightened and not promising in a would-be poet. Mu(!h of the 
material is indispensable for those who come anywhere near to 
accepting Emile Henriot^s tribute to SB. (in an article on the pres- 
ent volume, Le Temps, 29 fevrier 1932) : ‘^‘^toutc la littcrature est 


en lui, a F4tat de somme.^^ 


IIo RATIO Smith 


Brown Vniversily 


^Expression figuree et spmiolique dans fCEmre de Gustave Flan- 
lerL By D. L, Dbhoebst. Paris: Oonard, 1931. Pp. xiii 
+ 701. 

This bulky octavo on FlauberPs metaphorical faculty and its 
utilisation might be called a cinematographic portrait of the great 
stylist who never wearied of repeating that style is the very flesh of 
thought, and its soul no less than its flesh. 

II y a eu moi litt^rairemeut parlant dcuz bonslioinmes distinciH, uu qui est 
cpris de gueulades, le lyrisme, de grands vols d'axgle, et toutes les sonoritds 

de la pErase et des soimets de rid4e; un autre qui ereuse et fouille le 

vrai tant quTl peut, qui aime k accuser le petit fait aussi puissamment 

■■ ' - i 

^ Cf. p. 541 : “ il est venu, toujours bon, fldMe, plein de d^vouement, • — 
eelui que la 14gende s’obatine A vouloir montrer 4gox'ste et mesquin, et qui 
au fond 4tait un grand timide/^ 
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que le grand, qui voudrait vous faire sentir presque materiellement les 
choses qu^il produit, 

wrote Manbert in 1852. After proving the truth of this confession 
by Flaubert^s letters, his works, and the testimony of his friends, 
Demorest traces the development of Flaubert^s ideas on figurative 
language, as an introduction to his exhaustive chronological study 
of this aspect of the novelist. Then we follow the evolution of 
Plauberf s metaphors and metaphorical sense through the CEuvres 
de Jmnesse^ the first Education senhmentale^ Par les champs et 
par les greves, the travel notes, the great novels and contes. 

There are in all over 10,000 images’^ in Flaubert; they 
increase in number and originality when the author is in love or 
enjoying his travel; they decline in his later works, as the superi- 
ority of the first version of the Teniation has long showed. But 
space fails us for a further summary, were it possible to summarize 
a book whose Conclusion takes 21,000 words. The volume ends 
with a series of numerical tables showing the proportion of various 
categories of metaphor as they occur in each work, from the first 
Vision upon Mount Athos to the dry and ironic pages of Bou- 
vard et Pecuchet. 

A valuable though too discursive study, which would be a monu- 
ment to American scholarship if it had an index of metaphors 
noted by key-words. But why relate again the plots of the Juve- 
nilia, or bring in needless biographers^ disputes ? Every Plaubertist 
knows, for instance, that it was not M. G6rard-6ailly but Professor 
Coleman who first proved that the Trouville episode must be dated 
1836 (Flaubert's L%terary Development, Baltimore, 1914, p. 2, n. 2). 

L. Piaget Shaivks 


The Reception of English Literature in Germany, By Lawkeitoe 
Maesdbk Peice. Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1932. 596 Seiten. 

Was 1919 *^^nur eine Bibliographie war, hat sich jetzt zu einem 
wirklichen und zwar ganz ausgezeichneten, grundlegenden Buch 
entwickelt. Man konnte freilich schon bei Brscheinen von Prices 
Survey 1920 die positive und ergebnisreiche Seite seiner Biblio- 
graphie ersehen; und wenn es so etwas wie eine schdpferische 
Bibliographie gibt, dann hat dieser liberaus sorgfaltige und gewis- 
senhafte Porscber sie gewiss geschrieben. Aber seine neue Schrift 
ist doch mehr als ein blosses ^^work of reference es ist eine bis 
Dezember 1931 abschliessende wissenschaftlich zusammenfassende 
und kritische Studie fiber die Aufnahme der englischen Literatur 
in Deutschland. Jeder, der sich als Germanist oder Anglist mit 
diesem ganzen Grenzgebxet beschHtigt, muss Prices Werk 
einf ach unentbehrlich finden. 
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Was das Buch neben der Saclilichkeit mid Zuverldssiffkint nodi 
auRzeichnet, das smd scin Stil und seine Gosimraiig. Ein Kunsl- 
werk werde wohl nidit erwartel, sagt die Emfiihning liesdieiden 
aber alles, was Price sehreibt, ist ebenso klar wio iihorzeugend, eben’ 
der Stil eines Mannes, der etwas zu sageii hat. Und weiter gill inir 
als grosse Auszeichnung, dass das Buch keine “ TIk'hc ” hat, dass 
es mchts "beweisen” will, als was sich aus don Tatsadicn der 
Gescmchte ergibt. Mil Eecht wendet sich der ^klrfassc!^• goo-cji da.s 
Verallgemeinern gerade auf dom Gebiet der zwischon hhighuid und 
Deutschland spielenden Beziehungen, Einfliisso und Gog(;n('iniliis.se 
and in diesem seinem freien Blick und seiner Idugen Weilherzie-kcit 
liegt mir auch die tiefste Berechtigung dazu, in'der Widniuncr fih- 
Alexander Rudolf Hohlfeld das vorliegendo Work “ein Goclhc- 
Buch im Goethe-Jahr ” zu nennen. Mit Goethes Eiagge siiid zald- 
lose Sehriften erschienen, aber Goethes Unbofangcnheil und vor 
allem s_em Sinn fiir das Andersartige und zugleich Mcnschlieh- 
Mlgememe— man denke nur an die schonen Worle um Carlyles 
Schillerbueh—lassen sie in den meisten Fallen vermissen. Price 
gehort innerhalb der Grenzen seines Forsehiingsgebiets zu den 
seltenen Ausnahmen. Dabei mbge hier ununti'rsucht bloiben wie 
weit wir heute im Goetheschen Sinn “ Wclthteratur ” haben oder 
Gegenseitigkeit der Beziehungen einfach schon im 19. 

tSS f I “Eiiifliisse” des Torhorgehenden 

Jahrhunderts abgelost hat (vgl. Price, S. 361). Dass sich die 
Literatur der Goetheschen Hoffnung diametral entgegoiigosetzt 
entwickelt haben soil ist wohl in J. G. Robertsons GoelL md the 
TwenUeth Oentu;^ (1912) zu lesen, aber heute nicht mehr au¥ 

’'■•P') 

Prices Werk gliedert sich in 3 Hauptteile: Part One The 
Eighteenth Century and Earlier. Part Two. Shakespeare in Qor- 

nSoli^Sl^^’^M- Century and Thereafter. Dio 

Sis Nummern, deren 

=+om w- eino Herkules- Arbeit dar- 

stellt. Erne detaillierte Kontrolle ist deshalb auch in einor eiiizi^mn 

W^?!^ ^ Einzelfohlor gof unden 

erden sollten, so wurde das niemals der grossen wahrhaft fnioht 
baren, wrssenschaftlichen Synthese als LeSuAg Attfuc^^^^^^^ 

SraSi'p°k“ 'I'* efmigaitig; denn 

Sufi’S; 7 

and the dialog he published in evidence of the 
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fact; if authentic^ would prove Ms assertion.^^ tiber dieses gauze 
Problem^ d. h. liber Lessings Spinozismus und Lessings Verhaltnis 
zu Moses Mendelssohn^ ygl. jetzt Hans Leisegang; Lessings Weltan- 
schauung, Leipzig 1931; besonders S. 56 ff. und 159 fl. 

Nachziiiragen; z. B. n.ach Klirnberger und Euppius (Price; S. 
431 1) ist nocli ein sehr interessanter Eoman von Eeinhold Solger; 
namlieh Anion in Ameriha, Seitenstuck zu Freitags ‘ Soil und 
Habenf Aus dem deutsch-amerikanischen Leben. In zwei Abtei- 
lungen. Bromberg 1862 (C. M. Eoskowski). Eine freie IsTeubear- 
beitung dieses Eomans von Erich Ebermayer erschien 1928 im J. 
M. Spaeth Verlag; Berlin. Zum Thema : Walt WMtman in Deutsch- 
land geliort unbedingt noch die zweibandige tibersetzungsauswahl 
von Hans Eeisiger Walt Whitmans Werk, Berlin 1922. Die 
Interpretation Whitmans ist so bezeichnend kosmopolitisch; wie die 
libersetznng gut ist. 

Zuletzt mdchte ich noch einige Anmerkungen zum 24. Kap. 
(The American Hovel) machen. Zum grossen Teil ist der geringe 
Einfluss des amerikanischen Eomans auf Deutschland (Price S. 
426; 432 f.) durch eigene amerikanische Interesselosigkeit zu er- 
klaren. Die erste wissenschaftlich ernstzunehmende Geschichte des 
amerikanischen Eomans ist bekanntlich erst vor einigen Jahren 
erschieneU; und iiberhaupt ist das wissenschaftliche Interesse 
Amerikas flir seine eigene Literatur noch recht jungen Drsprungs. 
Das hat ein Eindringen des hohereU; des geistigen Amerikanertums 
in das deutsche Schrifttum so gut wie verhindert; wie es anderer- 
seits ein unbekummertes Geniessen und Hachahmen des stofdichen 
Amerikanismus von Cooper bis Bret Harte nicht hat aufhalten 
kdnnen. Die Llicke zwischen unserm grossen Interesse flir Mark 
Twain und der kritiklosen Begeisterung flir den amerikanischen 
Hachkriegs-Eoman wirklich zu erklareU; z. B. zu erklareU; warum 
Wm. Dean Howells und Winston Churchill vbllig unbekannt geblie- 
ben sind; muss genauerer Dntersuchung vorbehalten bleiben. 

Der grbbere Amerikanismus hatte aber bis vor kurzem noch grosse 
Gelegenheiten bei unS; wie man an unserer Begeisterung flir J ack 
London^ Zane Grey oder— vorgestern noch— flir Tarzan sehen konnte. 
Der ungeheure Erfolg von Upton Sinclair andererseits erklMte sich 
aus seinem Charakter als Propagandist und Exhibitionist. Seine 
internationalistische Botschaft klang den Ohren aller deutschen 
SalonradikaleU; Sozialisten und KommunisteU; aber auch vieler 
deutschen Intellektuellen gleich sliss, die sich aus irgend einem 
Grund vor der Amerikanisierung Europas flirchteten. In dieselbe 
Kerbe mit TJpton Sinclair hauteu; wenn auch mit andersgeformten 
AxteU; Eomanschriftsteller wie Sinclair LewiS; Dreiser; Sherwood 
Anderson. . . . Flir Willa Gather besteht heute ein Heines Pub- 
likum; es ware grosser; wenn sich die Verfasserin nicht durch One 
of Ours bei national empfindlichen Deutschen verdachtig gemacht 
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hatte. Dagegen waehst das Interesse fiir Edna Fer1)C‘i\ abor sie i^t 
wic Hergesheimer oder Wilder anf bestiinmie Kreisi* bc‘8('liriinkt, iin 
gro'^sen nnd ganzen die Gemeindc (hr Tauebiiitz-Ltsser oder der 
sonst litcrariscb Amerika-InteressiorteiL Im aligeincdnen aber 
wird lieute das Ersdieinen amenkaiiischer Litioaiiurw^o’ke niebt 
diirch ihren Eigenwert bestimmt, sondern diindi dit‘ Niagiiiigon 
dciitseher Vexleger, die sich ibre Lente aits Fublkli.er'.^ Weekly 
heranssuchen^ nnd die Anstrengungen der zahlrtdeluoi Lib^ratura- 
genten. Em wesentlieher Teil unserer aiiierikaiiiscdien (d)i‘!\set- 
zungsliteratnr hat daher mit literariscbcn liiten^Ksen iiicdit viid zii 
schaffen, abgesehen davoii;, dass wir mir erstaiuilioh wenigo gcadg- 
nete tJbersetzer haben. 

Arpad Sterner^ in seinem Artikel ‘^Sinclair Lewis in G<‘rmanYd 
Cwme Volume of Lwguistic Studiesj, Northweslern University 
Publication 1930^ S. 140, zitiert aueh ein Wort von mir iiber die 
deiitsche Babbitt-lJbersetznng mil dem Zusatz : (Herraan r(‘viewers 
do not appear to have paid much attention to the value of the trans- 
lations/^ Aber was konute ein einzelner Kritiker gegeniiber dem 
ganzen beklagenswerten " tibersetzungsbetrieb von heute tilier- 
haupt tun? Als Vertreter der Amerikanischeii LiteraturgCHtluehte 
muss ich mich iiber jedes deutsche Interesse am amerikanischeii 
Buch freuen und werde ich mich daher in einer Besprechung der 
Verdeutschung am hesten mit dem ITrteil lesbar oder nicht 
begniigen. Eine sprachlich-literarische IJntcrsiiehung iiber den 
Ubersetzungsstil und besonders die Ubersetzungstreue, eiwa in der 
Art von Arpad Steiners verdienstlicher Arbeit, ist dabei wenigvstens 
m Zeitschriften wie der LUeratur gar nicht angebracht. Aiisscndem 
ist cine nachtragliehe Beanstandung einer tlberBetzung praktiseh 
zwecldos; denn der Verkauf richtet sieh nidit nach solcdiem 

Wert,” sondern nachanderenGesetzen. Ich halie deshalb gidegent- 
lich^den umgekehrten Weg versucht, iiamlich dutch die amerika- 
msenen Autoren auf ihre deutsclien Verleger einzuwirken, aber 
vollig vergeblich. Diese literarische Angelegenheit hat natitrlich 
auch eine finanzielle Seite. 

Selbst Price gegeniiber muss ich mich noch meiner ITaiit wehren, 
wenn er namlieh meinen allerersten vergleichenden Autsatz liber 

Deutsche und amerikanische Eomane ” in dem alien GeffnanisUc 
Society Quarterly (New York, 1916) gar zu endgiiltig autfasst 
(Price, S. 433 f). Ich habe tatsachlieb soitdem viel dazu gelernt 
und meine, in der Erkenntnis des Amerikanischen im Roman ein 
gut Stiick weitergekommen zu sein. Eine Art Alibi hoffe ich mit 
meinem zweibandigen Werk: Die Vereinigten Staaten wn Ameriha 
(I. Von Kolonie zum Weltreich, II. Die amerikanische Demo- 
kratie von heute), Stuttgart 1933 erscMenen, geliefert zu haben. 
Aber trotzallem natiirlich: Be merciful to me, a fool ! 

Unimrsm Berlin E. SOHdOTMAOT 
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Goethe, Leben ufid Werh, Von Philipp Witkop. Stuttgart und 

Berlin: J. G. Cotta^sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger^ 1931. 

X, 490 pp. (9.- EM.) 

Witkops Werk ist die emzige Biographie grofieren Stiles geblieben, 
die uns das Goethejahr beschert hat (wenn wir das Ende des Vor- 
jahres mit in dieses einbeziehen diirfen). Drei Jahre zuYor hatte 
Walther Linden mit feinem Takt und Mnstlerischer Einsicht das 
zweibandige Werk Bielschowskys erneuert, das im Jahre 1896 mit 
dem ersten Bande begonnen und erst nach des Verfassers Tode 
(1902) von andrer Hand zu Ende gefiihrt worden war. Gab uns 
Bielschowsky die ausfuhrliehe Darstellung des Goethischen Lebens 
und Wirkens^ suchte Chamberlain das Gesetz seiner Entwicklung 
zu erfassen und besonders Goethe als Haturforscher tiefer zu 
wiirdigen^ Simmel dagegen den Geistigen Kern des Denkers her- 
auszustellen^ das Urphanomen Goethe, sozusagen, so besehrankte 
sich Gundolf mit grohem und eigenwilligen Wurfe auf das Werk 
(1916), wie es den einzigen und gewaltigen Bildner spiegelt. 
Ludwigs Verdienst bestand darin (1920), starker auf die damon- 
ischen und tragischen Spannungen des problematischen Menschen 
Goethe hinzuweisen. Von Bielschowsky, Ludwig und Gundolf, 
deren Biographien bis zu tausend Seiten und mehr umfassen, 
unterscheidet sich das Witkopsche Werk durch eine fur den ameri- 
kanischen Leser nicht zu unterschatzende Knappheit und Pfagnanz, 
die zugleich die Weitschweifigkeit der beiden ersteren und die z. T. 
uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeit des letzteren vermeidet, ohne dabei 
an Flille und Tiefe zu verlieren. 

Freilich bietet er in seiner Problemstellung nichts eigentlich 
Keues, erfreut indessen durch hohe kiinstlerische Vollpdung der 
Darstellung, iiberrascht durch manche eigene Formulierung und 
vertieft durch gluckliche Deutung in neugewahlten Citaten. Klare 
Gegeniiberstellungen wie die Behrisch^s im ersten und Langers wie 
im zweiten Kapitel kontrastieren die Leipziger und Frankfurter 
Entwicklung. Sehr lebendig wird die Strahburger Bntfaltung 
durch Kebeneinanderstellung Hamans, Lessings und Herders, 
dessen EinfluS auf die Lyrik des jungen Liebenden an Beispielen 
erhellt wird. Metzsches Ausspruch: ^^Trachte ich denn nach 
meinem Gliicke? Ich trachte nach meinem Werke^^ beleuchtet 
blitzartig das Dilemma der tragischen Flucht aus der Strahburger 
Liebe. 

Bin Hegelzitat ('"Zartlichkeit des Gemiits, welches weiB, dab im 
Bestimmten es sich mit der Endlichkeit einlabt,^ sich eine Schranke 
setzt und die IJnendliehkeit aufgibt : es will ^ aber nicht der 
Totalitat entsagen, die es beabsichtigt p. 102) Mart das Werther- 
problem, vox dem noch E. M. Meyer ratios stand und das selbst 
bei Gundolf im GedankLichen stecken bleibt. Glanzend ist die 
Schilderung des Besuches in Pempelfort und bedeutend der 
endliche Durchbruch zur damonischen Lebensgewinheit der 
Egmontstimmung gegeben. 

5 
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Anf kurzestem Kaume cloeh hochsi gogenKt.aiKlli(*h winl dia 
Weimarer Umgebung dargestellt mit ilirer Eniwicklinig (TOollieH 
zii Binschrankung, Bodenstandigkeit imcl iniierer AiLswaiiung; 
aueh das Gluck dieser Epoche wird nichi iiuiom'liatzi. (idO), wie 
andrerseits Witkop dem Wesen Ohristiancs olinc lAd)orirci!)in!g 
gerecht wird, wahi'end noch Hefele in seinoin Eanst den ficwnin 
dieser Liebe ganzlicb verneint. Am selionston zoigt das Kapitel 
Tfilogie der Leidenschaft die Kompositionskniiat Witkops, die liier 
mit dem Tode Christianes einsetzt, die Vereinsaininig (Joeihes an 
der Htmdekomddio nnd dem Zerwiirinis mit clem Herzog aiifzeigt, 
dann iiber die politischen Wirren zu Goethes Byronerledmis fort- 
schreitet, nm nnnmehr den Gipfelpnnkt in der Tragik der Maritm- 
bader Liebe nnd Elegie zu erreichen. Trost der Miisik (Alme 
Szymanowska) luhrt 211 Zelter nnd znm Prolog dor Trilogie, nnd 
als Epilog stehen die Worte iiber Byron : Bs ist eben oin Ungltick, 
daS so ideenreiche Geister ihr Ideal durchaiis yerwirkliehcip ins 
Leben einfiihren wollen. Das geht nnn einmal nicht, (!as Ideal 
nnd die gemeine Wirklichkeit miissen strong geschieiltm bleiben/^ 

Die folgenden beiden Kapitel nmfassen die Wauderjahre nnd 
den Famiy das letzte den ergreifenden Ansklang. Bine knappe 
Bibliographie nnd ein ausreichendes Register schliolien sich an. 

Witkops Werk ist kein popupares Buch. Eine Kernituis der 
Hanptwerke Goethes ist erforderlich zu seinem Vers tand ids, eine 
Fahigkeit intelligenten Mitarbeitens nnerlali zn seiner Whr- 
dignng. Aber anch der Goetheforscher wird es clankbar iur 
Anregnng, Klarnng nnd Vertiefnng ans der Hand legeii. 

Bkn’st Pbisb 


Johan uz dem Virgiere. Bine spatxnhd. Ritterdichtnng nach fliimL 
scher Quelle nebst dem Facsimileabdrnck des flamischen Volks- 
bnches Joneker Jan wt den Vergiere, llerausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von Dr. Robbet PEiBBSOir. Heidelberg : Winter, 
1931. Pp. vii + 144: (incl. pp. 65-144 text), Pacsimile of 
the Volksbnch pp. 29 (Modern numbering). 

^ The sole manuscript, once the property of the Bibliotheca Phil- 
lippica at Cheltenham, was copied by the editor in 1894. It is now 
the property of the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin and was not accessi- 
ble to the editor for a revision in England. The Introduction 
treats in chapter I the ^ Stoffgesehichte offering in parallel col- 
umns a synopsis of Bichars U Siam and the related Johan, which 
however has claims to be regarded as an independent work. The 
author of the German text states explicitly that his work is a trans- 
lation from the Flemish. The editor then treats of the YoVkshuGh, 
a print of about 1590, and attempts to reconstruct from this and 
the J ohan the general character of the Flemish original, which is 
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by an unknown author. It is preserved perfectly neither by the 
VoVksbuch nor the Johan. The dependance of the Flemish original 
on the older redaction of the Richars li Biam is further touched 
upon, likewise possible Flemish influences. The summary judg- 
ment of the editor is that the original work was a biographical 
Roman of an ideal knight, the narrative possessing a distinct touch 
of realism. The German adapter is assumed to have been a 
Fahrender^ a wandering reciter, of no high order but avoiding the 
lowest depths of a mechanical translation. 

In chapter II, after a few words on the manuscript, the editor 
offers a treatment of the language and orthography with the cus- 
tomary emphasis on the forms of the translator as established by the 
rhymes. He thus determines as home of the poet a West Middle 
German section, preferably one enclosed by the line Oppenheim, 
Alzey, Worms, three towns of Rheinhessen, in which section the 
scribe would also be located. The time suggested for the poem is 
the 14th century ; the manuscript is dated about 1450. The editor 
has not hesitated to normalize the manuscript on these assumptions, 
although with some misgivings as to his proceeding. This seems to 
the reviewer a regrettable decision where only one manuscript is 
preserved. It very much hampers the student of language and 
orthography, who must constantly have an eye on the notes for the 
editor^s emendations. The reviewer cannot conceal his conviction 
that sound tests frequently seem to show that the forms of the origi- 
nal have been arbitrarily changed in favor of preconceived ideas o-f 
correctness, A number of remarks on S 3 mtax, style and metrics 
follow, where the latter is established as belonging to the loose prac- 
tice of the epigones like Ulrich von Eschenbach. Two pages at the 
end are devoted to the Volhshuch. 

The reviewer is impressed by the unflagging interest and gen- 
eral competence with which the editor has followed up all phases 
of his subject. In publishing a MHG manuscript he has also 
enriched Flemish literature with an otherwise lost work. 

Fbbdobkick H. Wilkeot 

Wew Yorh University 


The Goethe Centenary at the University of Wisconsin. A Memor- 
ial Volume of Addresses and Some Other Contributions. 
Edited by A. R. Hohleeub. (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature Fo. 34.) Published by 
the University. Madison, 193^. 120 pp. 

This collection mirrors one of the most impressive celebrations 
of the Goethe Centenary, the factual details of which are reported 
in B. Q. Morgan^s prefatory account. A stately poem by William 
Ellery Leonard, Greetings from the State by Governor Philip La 
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Follette and a Salulalion. lo (bo Goethe Hpirit hv i'rowidciit (Jlcn 
Frank open the symposion of addresscH, ainonp; whit'h 1h(‘ (Jerman 
Ambassador Priedrieh von Trittwitz uiid (iallVon in his lucid and 
precise manner outlines the lcadorshi[> of (iotdliV and oihcr Ger- 
man thinkers toward the goal of an micrnational mind. 

Camillo von Elenze in his address .itoerteu mid (toelke traci^s 
the development of the poet througii Raitonah.sin and Kniotion- 
ahsm to the idea of service in practical aetivitv. 'This scrvi<*c is 
inspired by an optimistic outlook u])on the worhi, but it rises above 
the narrowly practical on one hand, the barrenly esthetic on llie 
^er to a realization of the fact that iin[)cri'cctiun is product i\c 
This spirit IS necessary for the America of today. With undiinin- 
i^ed fervor Eugen Kiihnemann plunges infii the proldem of 
Goethe and the Modern World. Since to him Goethe represents the 
highest type of man from antiquity to our timi's, his aildrc.ss con- 
tains an epitome of Goethe and the development of liumanitv in 
general. Eyes closed he draws the stops of liis powerful orgaisola 
and plays all keys at once. With remarkable elearness and dis- 
^rnment George Wagner reviews the aehicvement.s and faihires of 
GoetAe os a Scientist and succeeds in enlightening scholar and lav- 
man without indulging in vague generalities, a danger that has not 
always been avoided in similar attempts. Jdiilo M. Buck, dr. oom- 

and, clarifying their attitude toward 
evolution sheds new hght on the problem as a whole as well as upon 
mdmdual parts of their two works, Pronietheas UnboundZn 

altruism as found in (ioethe’s whole life 
nd development are the polar opposites from whii-h A. R. liohlfeld 
develops The Meaning of Goethe for the Present Age. Our indi- 
vidualism in social and economic life, our intolerance of indi- 

This strong and vibrant address, closing a rich and dignified eele 

proCeHt IS: 

S ^ hue. Eor if one of the great messages 

essentials i-r+h? kindness and honest e.Kertion as the 

SonoS ffe f r i « their social and 

cooperation arnnTio- Inast his gospel of understanding and 

to be drowned o^er,” his message threatens 

ness and diSonS^^ hostile atmosphere of so much selfish- 

oriT, and hj,,,- 

Ernst Pbisb 
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Follette and a Saluiaiioih lo the Goeihe Spirit hj Pres^idc‘iit (Heu 
Prank open the ayinpoBion of adclreHH(‘s, anioii|;^ which ihe (lennan 
Ambassador Friedrich you Prittwitz nnd (liilfroii in his lu(‘id ainl 
precise manner outiines the leadership of (hKdiio and other 
man thinkers toward the goal of an intornalioiinl iniiKh 

Oamillo Ton Kienzc in his address America and Ooeihe tru(*es 
the development of the poet through Eatioiuilisin ami Jhiiotion- 
alism to ihe idea of service in practical activity* This mYuv is 
inspired by an optimistic outlook upon the world, but it risers above 
the narrowly practical on one hand^ the barrenly e.si.lndic mi ilia 
other to a realization of the fact that inif)eriV('iiofi is prodnefiv^^ 
This spirit is necessary for the Amori<ja of today. With nndnoin- 
ished fervor Engen Khhnemann plunges into the problem of 
Goethe and the Modern World, Since to liim Goethe represents ihe 
highest type of man from antiquity to our times, his aildress con- 
tains an epitome of Goethe and the development of hnnninity in 
general. Eyes closed he draws the stops of his powerful organola 
and plays all keys at once. With remarkable elcarmiss and dis- 
cernment George Wagner reviews the achievements and failures of 
Goethe as a Scientist and succeeds in enlightening scholar and lay- 
man without indulging in vague generalities, a danger that has not 
always been avoided in similar attempts. Philo M. Bmtk. Jr. com- 
pares Goelhe and Slielley and, clarifying their attitude toward 
evolution sheds new light on the problem as a whole as well as upon 
individual parts of their two works, Promeihem Unbound and 
Faust, 

True egoism and true altruism as found in (ioethe’s whole life 
and development are the polar opposites from which A. It IIohlMd 
develops The Meaning of Goethe for the Present Age. Our indi- 
vidualism in social and economic life, our intoleranc^c of indi- 
viduality in the sphere of thought and culture need a complete re- 
versal, and GoetWs formula '''polarity and ascending growtli 
would seem to furnish the medicine for our sick age, for '' only 
where there are rich, free, and creative personalities can there be a 
rich, free, and creative life of the spirit/^ 

This strong and vibrant address, closing a rich and dignified cele- 
bration of the greatest genius Germany has produced, is in retro- 
spect overcast with a tragic hue. For if one of the great messages 
of the Goethe year was — ^as Hohlfeld exprcHses it—'' his valiant 
insistence on the truth and kindness and honest exertion m the 
essentials in the relations of men with each other in their social and 
economic life, and last not least his gospel of understanding and 
cooperation among nations the world over,^^ his message threatens 
to be drowned out now m a " hostile atmosphere of so much selfish- 
ness and dishonesty, intolerance and violence, vulgarity and hypo- 
crisy, selfcomplacency and irreverence.^^ 


JimBT Fnisn 
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Follette and a Mulalioii. to Hip UopIIip Hinrif l>y I’rfsul.-nf (Rni 
Frank open tlie symposiou <»J' !idili'i‘s.si‘si. antuiijf ttlm-Ji Uic (Scrniaii 
Ambassador Friedrich von Priilwib/, uml (Jatrniij in his lu*‘i«! and 
precise manner outlines the leadership (»(' UoeSh'e and otiier (}er- 
man thinkers toward the goal of an int»‘riiidiiiHnl mind. 

Camillo von Klenze in his address Ainprirtt iitul (lorlhr traces 
the development of the poet through lialitnirtli.-m and Mniotimi- 
aliRin to the idea of aorvice in practical activity. This servii-e is 
inspired by an optimistic outhiok upon the world, hut it nse.s altevt! 
the narrowly practical on one hand, the harreidy esthetic on tiu* 
other to a realization of the fact that inipeiiVction h pretinet i\e. 
This spirit is neces.sary for the America of today. With midiitiiii- 
ished fervor Eugen kiihneraaim plunges into the itnihletn of 
Ooethe arid ihe Modem World. Since, to iiim (hietlie n'presents the 
highest type of man from antiquity to our limes, his ii(idres.s con- 
tains an epitome of Goethe and the development of hmminiiv in 
general. Eyes closed ho draws the stops of his powerful orga’nola 
and plays all keys at once. With remarkable elear!i(>s.H and dis- 
cernment George Wagner reviews the achievements and failures of 
Ooethe as a Scientist and succeeds in enlightening scholar ami lay- 
man without indulging in vague generaiilica. a danger that has not 
always been avoided in similar utleinitts. Philo M. Buck, .Ir. com- 
pares Ooethe and SKelletj and, clarifying their attitude toward 
evolution sheds new light on the problem as a whole as well as upon 
individual parts of their two works, Promethrus Unhnutid and 
Fcmt. 

True egoism and true altruism as found in Goethe's whole life 
and development are the polar opposites from which A, U. Hohlfehi 
develops The Meaning of Ooethe for (he Present Age. (lur indi- 
vidualism _ in social and economic life, oiir intoleranee of iiuli- 
viduality in the sphere of thought atid culture need a eompUite re- 
versal, and Goethe's formula “polarity and aseenditig growth” 
would seem to furnish the medhtlne for oiir sick age, for “only 
where there ai'e rich, free, and creative persoiialities ('an there be a 
rich, free, and creative life of the spirit,” 

This strong and vibrant address, closing a rich and dignified cele- 
bration of the greatest genius Germany has produced, is in retro- 
spect overcast with a tragic hue. For if one of the great messages 
of the Goethe year was — as Tlohlfeld exprcHJMw it — “ his valiant 
insistence on the truth and kindness and honest (‘xertion as the 
essentials in the relations of men with each other in their social and 
economic life, and last not least his gospel of understanding and 
OToperatioa among nations the world over/’ his message threatens 
to be drowned out now in a “ hostile atmosphere of so much selflsh- 
nep and dishonesty, intolerance and. violence, vulgarity and hy^ 
crxsy, selfcomplacency and irreverence.” 


I’htsrsT Feisb 



